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PREFACE. 



bo present the First Volume of The Biographical Magazine to 
. The First Number was issued into existence with a Prospectus 
3h we extract the following : — 

jrreat Man frequently makes the Great Age. Great Ages are the 
;hts of history, and the grandest manifestations of the power and 
' our race. How important, then, that we should acquaint our- 
ih the rise and growth of great men, of their birth and childhood, 
press in learning, their earlier efforts, and maturer struggles ; their 
issitudes, difficulties, sorrows, hopes, aspirations, and successes ; 
[uered or brilliant lives, and stormy and triumphant deaths ; their 
on the world's destinies, and their relation to the past, the present, 
iture. In reading and studying the lives of other men, we become 
d with the capabilities and possibilities of our own. 
,ps no species of literature is more interesting to the general 
in Biography. The life of a great poet, or statesman, or divine, 
pher, or artist, or historian, is generally bounded by a beautiful 

In the faithful records of the world's most illustrious ones, may 
r be seen a verification of the maxim, that truth is more strange 
>n. Biographical Literature legitimately combines the charms of 

with the most substantial teachings of history. In a well- written 
r the reader finds that which is useful blended with that which is 
g, and that which pleases and excites united with that which ia 
'' interesting. 



»f great men all remind us 
may make our lives sublime, 
leparting, leave behind us 
prints on the sand of time : 



Footprints which, perhaps, another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main. 

Some forlorn and shipwreoked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again.' 



ying as it is to know that Biographical Literature is so extensively 
igland, it is surprising that no periodical exclusively devoted to it 
peared ; and especially when the country teems, as it does, with 
iety of cheap Journals and Magazines. 
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" To supply a desideratum in our periodical literature, it has been decided 
to publish monthly, price Sixpence, The Biographical Magazine. It wil 
contain the Lives of Great Men and Women, and particularly those of thi 
present age ; such as Sir Robert Peel, Wordsworth, Schiller, Dr. Channing 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Goethe, Byron, Schlegel, Southoy, Chateaubriand 
William Allan, S. T. Coleridge, Campbell, John Quincy Adams, Louii 
Philippe, Elizabeth Fry, Joanna Baillie, Neander, Dr. Chalmers, Dr 
Arnold, Clarkson, Jeremy Bentham, Pestalozzi, Dr. Lingard, William Knibb 
Shelley, Miss Edgeworth, Fenimoro Cooper, William Cobbett, Sir Waltei 
Scott, Edward Baines, Fichte, Fulton, Beethoven, Shell, Sismondi, Edmtinc 
Kean, and scores of others equally celebrated as statesmen, inventors, gen 
erals, poets, travellers, discoverers, painters, sculptors, orators, reformers 
educators, thinkers, and actors, who have so recently passed away from th( 
great stage of human action. 

"The Biographical Magazine will also give the Lives of the Great Mei 
of other ages, and especially when any recent research has thrown new lighi 
on historical characters. 

"The Biographical Magazine will also contain elaborate Sketches of th( 
Great Men now living and acting ; such as Humboldt, Lamartino, Danie 
Webster, Brougham, Strauss, Kossuth, Longfellow, Sir David Brewster 
Cardinal Wiseman, Wellington, Pope Pius IX., and Lord Palmerston.* 

How far we have succeeded in our designs and in the fulfilment of our pro 
mises may be ascertained by a perusal of this volume. Biographical Literatun 
is at all times, and must of necessity be to almost all persons, interesting and 
instructive. It was never more cultivated and read than at present ; and, 
as the years and ages pass away, it will be still more highly appreciated and 
more eagerly perused. One of the most gratifying signs of the times, to 
our minds, is to see so many of the principal authors of the world devoting 
their genius and time to the production of Biographical works, and 
the ready sales such works command. But some persons who wish to 
get such books cannot, on account of their price ; and others, to whom 
expense is a trifling consideration, could not read them for want of time. 
To suit the convenience of such persons — and they comprehend the bulk of 
the reading public — this work was established and is sustained. It gives 
the lives of illustrious men within reasonable limits, so that the reader may 
be made acquainted with all the principal actions and events which charac- 
terise their histories, without having to traverse a wide field of reading and 
research. An advertisement of the Magazine states : " The object of this 
work is to give elaborate and life-like sketches of great men and women, 
past and present, and to show their infiuence on the world's destinies, and 
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their relation to the past, the present, and the future. The Lives, which 
are contributed by first-rate writers, combine the most accurate historical 
data, with a critical analysis and philosophical reviews of the charactei's 
considered." 

In speaking of The Biographical Magazine, a respectable weekly 
cotemporary says : " The aim of these biographical portraitures is not 
limited merely to a connected narrative of the leading incidents in the 
outer lives of the eminent persons portrayed, but to present a succinct and 
searching portrait of the inner man ; and that aim, we can safely affirm, is 
successfully carried out. The sketches are written in a spirit dispriminating 
and impartial, and in language vigorous and fresh." Anotheif ^reviewer 
states : " We like this serial ; indeed every one who reads it cannot fail to 
be pleased with it. There is an irresistible charm in the development of 
mind. We gaze with intense, indescribable feelings at the mind-maturing 
process to which the choice spirits of the earth are subjected ; their struggles 
with appalling difficulties that wellnigh overwhelm them ; the conquests 
they achieve by indomitable courage and untiring perseverance ; the nobly- 
won laurels which at last entwine their brows : and we read and pondered 
over their histories ^th an enthusiasm akin to that which impels t^ 
greatness.** 

Another Reviewer, equally respectable, says : " The work fills a hiatus 
felt in our modem periodical literature, in a manner which does considerable 
credit to its Editor. K it were confined chiefly to repeating lives of men 
of past ages, and bringing their biographies, month by month, before the 
public, to be read in regular course with other works, it would do much ; 
but the aim of the Magazine is beyond this, for those who have just passed 
fcoia the world's stage, and others who yet are amongst us, are made the 
subjects of memoirs, which bear internal evidence of being reliable and 
genuine." 

We merely quote these as samples of the many reviews and notices with 
which The Biographical Magazine has been fevoured ; and we here tender 
our warmest thanks to the conductors of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Press, for the unsolicited expression of their opinions on the merits of this 
Magazine. 

Though the Lives it contains are presented to the public periodicaMi/, 
they do not partake of the ephemeral nature which distinguish magaz i nes 
generally. The work possesses historical value on account of the permanent 
and standard character of its contents. It will continue to advance j and 
the longer it exists, and the more knowledge and experience its con- 
ductors realise, the more worthily will they strive to perform their work. 
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tOGRAPlIICAL MAGAZINE. 



JAmiARY, 1852. 



LOUIS NAPOLEUN BONAPAHTB, THE PRESIDENT AND DIUTATOa 
OF FEANCE. 



Chabi.es Loris Napoleon is the 
tbirtl uiil lu3t ton of Louu Bunaparte, 
and Itiit wifi^, Hortoiise Beauluuiuiui ; 
slid was bom at Paris, on Api-il 2(1, iu 
tlii^year IM)9. Acconlbigly, he is, at 



{n-eaent, forty-three years of aui 
Ihc Bmuiiiiii'te ruuiUv- France ana luu 
Erie of ti«m)? gfiVBi-ued by fureigii 



blood. The Eiiiperur Napoh 
DatJv« uf CiirHica. Ria nephew, the 
Prmideut, is of Wettt^Iuiiiui origin, on 
hi* mothtir's siilu. His lather, Luuis, 
the yoaugest bi'uthur but oue uf the 
tinperor. au<l tlie fifth fhil<l of Uhai^ 
Ittt BtnutTiarte, n judge nt AJacuio, 
ud of Letitia Haniuliiio, wna Uoru 
S«ptcmber i. 1778, Tiiough au intel- 
li(4nt luiillionoumbleiiiiui, lunl though 
nuseil by liis powerful brother to the 
Uiruue uf Hoklnud, he never poHdesAeii 
lli« cuufiilence of the Eiugieroj-, wh()«e 
Dlkxittii IB regard to liis bruthera, 
whom he olpi-nteil iuto jiriuuea, wsa, 
".-■ •'■'■■■ '"-I duty was to hiniselC 
■ , rrajice; miuI, ouly wlieu 
i-ii'^'ed theMe obligatioiu, 
-ive a jirefei-euce to tilt 

,. ■ . Uji? natious over whom | with the Emperrii 

■iirt; .11:1. After laving down the jwiiit to a yi'i m. 
iif HMhuiil (I«IU). whidi had, siliiji liel.WBeJ. N-i). 
ra n uiaunei*. bt-eii ti-ivtil ii])uil liiui; (.'ertaiidy thi^ l''iti 
itud, Jter being foi-iunily aeimrated tendenie.sa lijUiiT 
tnaa hin wife, LouiK, tiddng the title of i Uharlu.'i, Hort«u»L'' 



Fi'aiicA tiie ViKoount, sft«r holding 
oJKcub of diatinction, liwt hia life in the 
miirderoua cullLdoua of the first Frent^h 
Kevolutiou. Josephiiie'R name haM 
uot escaped reproach. Hei- liunbatid 
doabt«d whether Hortduxe was hiH 
diild or that of a Creole ; who, luiving 
falleu in love with Josephine Tasnfaer, 
when only foui-toGn yearn uf age, fol- 
lowed her to Paris. A divorce, legaUy 
iMiufiiht fur by her husband, was re- 
fiued. Allowing her n lilieriil uiiun- 
teniiiice, however, lie lived opurt. 
Neither the mother nor tim daught^i' 
can be considered a model of <louiUHtiu 
offectiuu. Nor wore the domestic iii- 
lluenwia, miJer whiuh the Presidont 
was brought up, of the most favour- 
able kiuiL tu a necoud marriage, Jo- 
sephine was alliei! to Najioleon Bona- 
parte. Thus Hortense, the Presideat'e 
niuther, became the Emperor's daiigfa- 
ter-in-law. By her marriage with N*- 
pulxou's brother, Louis, a seoond bond 
was ftirmed ; the daughter-in-law bo- 
caniF also a idster-iu-law. Bya double 
tie, then, is the Preeideut connected 



Uh:; i 



a.i.th.ii 






i.u 



(loiiiit de Sainl-Iieu, from an estate 
luu' Paritt, tlie fftt ol' the Emperor, 
liT«d for ft lotiff time a« a inivate penwn 
ixFloreuce, wfitiie hu dieit in the year 
IMO, Hia wif«, Hortense, was bom 
lliParfa, April 10, 17sy. Her father, 
til* ViwMiiQt dc Bt^nuhumuis, bom 
Hsy 28. 170", ft native of Martinique, 
niftrriod tu tluit island Josephiue Taa- 
i^or de la Fagorie, whowasburu there 
"",, UitL Mitcriitiuis- iuto 



death (IH(17), how«-vw, aiul cm tho 
death of hin n«xt vunugcr brotlier 
(1^131}, Napoleon Ujiiis, the family 
lights and feclbigs settled on Louts 
Nnpoleoii. Tt haf! already appeoreil 
that Liiuid and Horteiiae were not 
happy in their uonjugal uonliexion. 8o 
Kreat and latitiiig an impression does 
his home make ou every man, that fof 
a right a]i|>recintion of the rresiileiit's 
dtaructUi oiic ur J.*^ ttddjtjtiuj^l.j^^ 
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relating to Kib pavHwts, roa.^ not lie 
nselass. Without Deiug beautiful, Hoi"- 
tenae wax mtelligactaadonuHble. Ths 
domeRtio lafeliciMr wiiidi she snw in 
tha home of hiiir mthPr, alie mw iiguiit 
in the home of Lor (iitlier-iii-Iaw. On 
hia returu from Egypt, in 17&9, Napo- 
leon, for two whole uayu, refnaea to see 
hui wifp, Joitaphine, 'vnth whouj, as he 
bolieveii, ha had rojwon to be dlssatU- 
Hcd. A divi>rcc was epokoi of, miil it 
wna oiily bythoeatrentiosof Hortenae, 
and her bviithur, Eugene, tbnt 0«iteral 
Bonaparte hoonme reocmcilixl to his 
wife. The nniJtUda of Lnuia nod Uor- 
tense ivure HOlenini»eil ou the 4tl! of 
JHUtiary, 1803, Two yeai-s, however, 
pMaed before the matned p»ir felt uiiy 
attn^htnent to ench other. It wa^ coq- 
tr»ry to hia will that Loiila had given 
hie hnnd tui TTort.'iKw, llin nliiance 
•t,:,., : I'.-.iiN nC ;nii'ii.(tp on thc pttrt of 

■1'' Napoleon's hro- 
■I" to her. hoped, 
' liL'tter her own 

■ ily. ller expert*- 

tirid \\a.i ilinnjijiiiijiled. Horton?n WM 

nenretXy less iinwilUng thnn Louis, 

Wh«n she aacrificed herself to her 

mn:b,-r< |il;iii.=. ^Jhi' Was attaahed to 

■ ' '' I'l, Nftpoiconhud 

■ .n-kw. A mat- 
iii-haiiaiiioe8, wan 
1 y happy, cr 1t> 

'1 ■!■ hiisbniurt) abdiewtjon, 

I "'k lip her Hbode Lii Pilrisi 

ILd not quit when in 1814 

"T'l oonipolledtu m^ke way 

: iiflion*. BefoPO the brief 

" t,h« Kimdred Days," she 

■ 'ii iif thi! Imiierinl party iii 

, rnriiT.ii-'liH. Wlien Nupo- 

I y-u-r the battle of 

■I't days of im- 

■ iii«ou, Hhe wa8 
On hiH «iT]ifttTl- 

.id'in r 1 S:irPit iLrkinn. she aoirptc'l 
(in invitation fhini the King of Bn- 

vttriK, and took up her abode at I 

Aiii;-.liiii-i_', tu Dk' year 1824 she I 

; ■ ■■■ ' 'i ■ ■ 'it ArnnonlTprg, i 

I- she pft83rtd her ' 

i-etnarkeil. that 



mother who were aeparated. Wer« 
there 110 other eause of this alienation, 
tid crSDilmothei' wn« aecoimted un- 
fiiithfil, ftncl his mothn- TlcldeU tok 
marriage of mavanienc*, if she was nni. 
unduly eomplacent toviifd her fftthov 

Loui.4 Napoleon was fi-otn the fin* 
marked out for aoeial and jiolitical din- 
tbiotion. Baptised m a palave (Fou- 
tAineldeau), ho had for godfather and 
goilmother an £mi>eror and an £iu- 
press, Napnieou and his second wifii, 
Marie Loiiiae. Hisbirtli waaragu^lBil' 
with joy by the Empcroi", wi one inoniia 
of trmisn lilting hia uauje nad his do- 
minion to posterity. The feelinfj dlcb 
not entirely pasa nway when there wan 
given him a sou of his cm-n loin* in &m. 
Kiii(( of Eome. ThesB, the only two 
princes bom under the emiMro, worn 
wekomed into tfie world wiUi aimtlMi 
deinonatrations of gladnoaa. Milibuy 
honoiira and tokens of aoeial holnoM 
HJ.'Mmpauled tlteir hij'th. Through iiU 
tbn lines of the Giiind Army, the wide 
!^n>n of the Empire, and the hii^ 
dnm of Holland, it wan Announeetl 
to the world by aalvos of artillery. It* 
child of Louie and Hort«nse received 
at baptism the name of Charles Louis, 
At his uncle's expreaa recinest an ftcMi^ 
tion was thereto mode of the letTedtm" 

Svrial deai^ation, Napoleon, lint 
esignation is at onea tho emblem aa<l 
the atar of the PresideiilV dostiny. H«- 
garding it ua the soiirro ai\d tho guar- 
anturt of his powuv, he ve^^aiila it a' 
oa the guide of his conduct. The wc 
Napoleon rectdtii an empire. That 
Empire was tlie yreature of the people'* 
will, Henoe the heir to the Dana 
Napoleon Is ple>lged to two thlsga 
hithertn disjoniftd and eoneiderwd hi- 
capable of union, an Empire and a Bo* 
pnlilif. Here is the aim and han '' 



his nej>hew ; i 

. ilm offepring of 

r who were aepa- 

uilHithcr and gi-.iud- | 
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indeed, must the germs of the thought 
hare been placed in the heai*t of the 
young prince by his nearest relatives 
and associates. Filled with the idea 
and actuated by the desire of founding 
a new dynasty, Napoleon, on his as- 
suming the Imperial scepti*e, caused 
its descent to be legally fixed, first in 
the male ofispring of his own body law- 
fully begotten ; second, in .sons wliom 
he might adopt; and, thirdly, in the di- 
rect male descendants of his two bro- 
thers, Joseph and Louis. Joseph Laving 
no sons and the two elder sons of Louis 
being dead, the right of inheritance fell 
to the third son, who was formally re- 
cognised by the Emperor and his Senate 
as the representative of the Im})erial 
fiimily. This honour, which for tlic 
time was taken awav bv the birtli of 
the King of Rome, afterwards the Duke 
Von Reichstadt, came back at the 
death of that young Prince in 1^32. 

The regret which Napoleoji felt at 
the loss of his eldest nephew, in 1807, 
was not mitigated at tlio promise whi'/ii 
he saw in his brother's second :ion. His 
affections, therefore, were natm*ally 
turned to the third, who becaiiio a 
favourite with him. A touching scone 
took place between the two when the 
fallen Emperor took leave of the child 
who clung to his side. After '* the Him- 
dred Days," Charles Louis Napoleon 
was t^ken by his mother to Augsburg, 
and afterwards into Italy. From the 
year 1824 he resided with her at Aren- 
enburg, while his elder brother lived 
with his father at Florence. The lir.st 
considerable teacher of Louis Na]>olcoii 
was Lebas, the son of the a.ssociate of 
Robespierre, who, rather than outlive 
his master, shot himself Under his 
instructions and the instructions of the 
Greek scholar Hage, he made rapid 
prosTTess in leamincr. Proceeding with 
Ills mother to Thurgau, he was made a 
citizen of that place, and piu>iued mili- 
tary studies, for which he had already 
shoVn an inclination. He took part in 
the military exercises of the garrbon 
of Constance, and studied in tlie mili- 
tary school of Thim, in Bei-n, undrv 
(.Tcneral Dufom% who, when eif .n*t.s were 
made to expel the Prince from Switzer- 
land, in 1838, warmly e.=;pouscd his 
eaufle. He was still engaged in mili- 
tary pursuits when ho received iufoi- 
mation of the Revobition of July. The 
high hopes he then formed were little 
diminisned bv hearing that Louis 



Philippe had taken the place of the 
elder Bourbons. From them the Bona- 
parte family had nothing to expect but 
prosecution or exile similar to that 
which its members had already expe- 
rienced at their hands. Now, however, 
Louis Napoleon and the rest began to 
breathe a new life. They rebed on 
promises of favour repeatedly made by 
the new monarch. But promises made 
by Kings in exile are proverbially 
worthless ; and when did Louis Philippe 
keep a promise which he judged it his 
momentary interest to break I Acting, 
however, on the presumption that his 
words were of value, and that France 
would have need of the aid of all her 
sons, Louis Napoleon wi-ote to the King 
of the Barricades, requesting permis- 
sion to serve in the army. An answer 
was given in a renewal of the decree 
of banishment. 

TJie new aspect of political events 
invited the members of the Bonaparte 
familv tu meet to^^ether in council. 
Rome was chosen as the place. There, 
in December 1830, were assembled 
Letizia, the gi'andmother ; her sons, 
Cardinal Fesch and Jerome ; Hortense, 
and Louis Napoleon. They were trou- 
bled times. The world seemed teem- 
mg with revolutions. At Rome the 
peril was imminent. The presence of 
Louis Napoleon occasioned fear in the 
mind of the authorities. An intima- 
tion being in vain made to Cardinal 
Fesch, fifty Pa])al soldiers seized the 
troublesome voim^j Prince, and con- 
veyed him over the fi'ontiers. Expelled 
from Rome, Louis Napoleon threw him- 
self with ardom' into the Italian Revo- 
lution which broke out in the ensuing 
Februarv. Tri coloured flaofs waved in 
Ferrara, Urbino, and several other 
cities. Tlicre was, however, a want of 
imion ; there was also a want of high 
military talent. Louis Napoleon and 
his brother foiined moving columns,and 
endeavoured to organise the revolu- 
tionarv efibit.s. .iided bv General 
Sercognani, they defeated the Papal 
forces iu several placer^. Cireat rejoic- 
ing prevailed m th.e camp of the insiu*- 
gents ; alarm and confusion filled the 
Vatican. Both were of short dm-ation. 
The crooked and double-tongued policy 
of the French and AiLstrifm rulers 
gained the upper hand. Tlic two 
Princes were deprived of their com- 
mand, and banished froin the soil of 
Italy. !Meanwhilti the tlder brother 
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fell Mick at Faenza, uear whicli city he 
Hbortly after died (March 27, 1831). 
rjouis Naj)oleoiiliim8elf became uuwell. 
What wa8 Ijc to do ? Whither could 
he turn I A iJiother'H love came to liia 
aid. HorteuHC, taking liim an one of 
her domesticH, conducted liim wifely 
through lines of Austrian soldierH, in a 
constant Huccession of perils, t(j (/aniics, 
the ausj)icious spot where the head of 
tlie family had landed on (putting Elba. 
Flscaped from a foreign (uiemy, they 
were exposed to danger in theii* native 
land, and luight be niadf^ prisoners by 
the first policeman who shcndd recog- 
nise them. They resolved, if tliey were 
able, to make their way to Paris, in 
the hope that in Jjouis Philippe they 
should always find a friend. iljwlth(;y 
not his word i Did not the Em])eror, 
in 181o, permit that sovereign's mother, 
jis well as his aunt, to remain in France i 
Did he not settle on the fonuer an an- 
juiity of 40<),(>(M) francs, and on the 
latter an annuity of 2()(),()()() ? Was 
not this done at the entreaty of Hor- 
tense herself? And had not the King 
taken occasion to show respect to the 
Emperor I The travellers reached 
Pans incognito (April, 1831). Alarmed 
at their arrival, Louis Philippe liad re- 
course to dujdicity and fair words. 
Meanwhile Louis Napoleon was seized 
with a fever, which made his mother 
fear she wjvs on the point of losijig her 
last and only son. The King's a])pre- 
hensions increasing, the fugitives were 
commanded to leave the country. They 
foiuid refuge in England, wliere they 
were well received by the aristoci'acy ; 
but ocaisioned alarm and trouble in 
the mind f»f Talleyrand and other u|)- 
liolders of the then existing continental 
system. In England Louis Napoleon 
received invitations to return to his 
native land, in order to take the lead 
in efforts for the restoration of his 
family. Under the prudent advice of 
his mother he preferred to wait for 
events. Furnished, at length, with a 
French i)assj)ort, Ilortense and Louis 
set out incognito (August 7, 1831) for 
Switzerland ; and, after visiting seve- 
ral places of special interest to them, 
reached Arenenberg, of which they 
were very fond, because its canton, 
after the la«<t downfall of the Em])er(»r, 
had withstocMl all the cfToT-ts and in- 
tngues of diplomacy to deprive the 
banished Princes of that asylum. 
With the death of the Duke of 



Reichstadt (July 22, 1832) began a new 
phase of Louis Naj>oleon'8 life. Tlien 
he became the acknowledged liead of 
the Bona]>artists ; and then even an 
imperial throne seemed not to<j high 
an object for his ambition. Hencefoi'tJi 
he wfis acttiated by the most vivid 
ho])es and the most distressing fear^. 
Secret alliances with liis ])artisan8, con- 
sjHracies, intrigues, daring enter]»rifleH, 
ambuscades and personal risks, so enter 
into the life of our hero, aa to call to 
mind the romantic vicissitudes of the 
last of the Stuarts. At first the aim of 
these endeavours exteiuled to little 
more than to keej) the Prince ])efor€ 
the eyes and on the tongues of tlie 
French ])eople. But this was a means 
to an end, and that end the restoration 
of the Bonaparte dynasty. To effect 
this object, a i)arty was giwlually 
formed in France. They would not 
openly avow their i)uq)ose, but, know- 
ing that they were 8Upi)orted by tlie 
sympathies of a large portion oi the 
army and the people, tney ceased not 
to improve their organisation, and to 
extend their influence. 

Other countries contributed to ^x 
the eyes of men on Louis Napoleon, 
and ti) encourage in his own mind the 
loftiest ex))ectations. Jle received an 
hivitation to take the lead in the 
Polish Kevolution (August, 1831), and 
wjis on the i>oint of i)roceeding into 
the country, when he received news of 
the fall f)f Warsaw. The throne of Por- 
tugal seemed within his reach. He 
]>i-ofited by the occasion to display his 
self-denial (Dec, 183o), «'ls an act of 
affectionate regai'd for his native coun- 
try. In ordei- not to be lost from sight, 
he emi)loyed his leisure (1832 — 5) in 
j)utting foi-th writings in which, with 
greater or less clearness, he allowed 
his aims and his princijdes to be dis- 
cerned. In the year 1832 he ]>ublished 
his "Reveries Politinues" (" Politi(5al 
Reveries"), in which lie advanced the 
opinion that France could be regene- 
rated only by men of Napoleon's blood, 
that they alone were in a condition to 
imite the idea entertained by the Re- 
jmblicans with the demands of the 
martial spirit of the nation. In an 
a])])endix a])peared in outline a consti- 
tution for rVance. In essence it is 
democratic ; in form imperial. In his 
" (Considerations J*olitiques et Mili- 
taires sur la Suisse" ("Political and 
Military (Jonsideratif^ns on Switzer- 
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land"), he undertakes the defence of 
his uncle's policy in regard to that 
country and Europe in general ; and, 
doubtless with a view to gain influence 
with men of patriotic sympathies, de- 
clares that, if the Emperor had proved 
conqueror, he would have made Poland, 
Italy, and Westphalia independent 
States, and established in France, in- 
stead of a dictatorship, a government 
based on freedom of thought and 
speech. Louis Napoleon also sent from 
the press a "Manuel sur rArtillerie" 
(a "Manual on Artillery"), a work of 
high pretension, which was specially 
fitted to recommend its author to the 
anny. On the army all his hopes 
centred ; yet did he not neglect 
party leaders. He coquetted with 
( 'hateaubriand face to face. He had 
an interview with La Fayette, and 
found him sorry for the aid he had 
given to Louis Philippe in 1830, and 
in no way indisposed toward Napo- 
leon's nephew. The stern Republican 
Carrel he tried to conciliate. Still it 
was to the soldiery he mainly looked. 
Especially did he employ the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his being in Baden- 
Baden in 1836, in order to win over 
oflicer3 of higher and lower rank. The 
success he gained, the offers tendered 
him, the invitations he received, com- 
bined to prepare his mind and ripen 
his plans for the attempt he made at 
Strasbnrg on the 30th of October, 1836. 

France was in a state of dissatisfac- 
tion and disturbance. In the provinces 
were insurrectionary movements ; the 
streets of Paris were stained with 
blood ; state trials augmented the po- 
pular discontent. Attacks on the 
king's life demonstrated the depth of 
Republican hatred toward the ruling 
power. Misled by these facts, Louis 
Napoleon thought the long-desh^ed 
moment come. If he became master 
of Strasburg, he would, he fancied, 
soon, like Napoleon, become master of 
France. 

A first attempt of a private nature 
fiiiled. Returning to Arenenberg, he 
turned a deaf ear to his mother's pru- 
dential warnings, and began to plot 
with a view to a more decided enter- 
))rise. He wrote to beg an interview 
with the Lieutenant-Greneral Voirol, 
an old soldier of the Emperor's, who 
commanded on the lower Rhine. The 
general communicated the fact to the 
Prefect of the department, who, in 



answer, stated that he had an agent at 
the Prince's side, and knew all. An- 
other epistolary attempt was reported 
to the authorities in Paris. FaUmg 
with men and soldiers, Louis Napoleon 
listened to the seductive words of a 
public songstress, Madame Jordan, who 
had the more power over his actw 
because her advice was in accordance 
with his own erroneous prepossessions 
and ill-formed desires. The impulse 
was made more decided by a misunder- 
standing which broke out between 
France and Switzerland respecting re- 
volutionary refugees ; by changes in 
the French Ministry ; and by dissatis- 
faction at the king's continued obtru- 
sion of his own will. 

At length, on the 23d of Octobei-, 
1836, the Prince sought an interview 
with his mother, of whom he took leave 
under the pretext of going. for some 
days on a hunting party. Half sus- 
pecting another and a more hazardous 
enterprise, the Ex-Queen put on her 
son's finger, as a kind of talisman, the 
ring which had confirmed the nuptials 
of Josephine and Napoleon. Disap- 
pointed in not meeting in Freiburg 
with supporters of high condition, 
whom he expected there, he went to 
Strasburg, where, after interviews with 
other conspirators, and the preparation 
of addresses to the inhabitants of the 
city, to the French people, and to the 
armv, he made an attempt, dictated by 
prudence rather than by daring, to win 
and overcome the troops. The attempt 
failed, and Louis Napoleon was made 
prisoner. He was hurried to Pari*?. 
Thither he was followed by his ever- 
watchful mother, who hoped to save 
his life. Judging it impolitic to put 
the Prince to deatli, Louis Philippe, 
with urgent dispatch, sent the captive, 
by a circuitous voyage, to North 
America ; hoping that the delay would 
be serviceable, by enabling him to 
compose the agitation occasioned by 
the outbreak. The French Govern- 
ment endeavom*ed to prevail with 
Horteiise to enjoin on her son an 
absence of ten years. She refused. 
In fact he returned the ensuing year, 
on learning that his mother was 
seriously ill. Arriving at Arenenberg, 
he found her on her death-bed. She 
died October 5, 1837. 

Louis Napoleon's presence in Switz- 
erland was offensive to Louis Philippe. 
The Swiss Government were requested 
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to expel him. Thev vaixiHcd. (!oui- 
pliancc wau enforced by tli(; approach 
to their bordorH of French troopM, and 
the afwiHtauce rendered to the Krein'h 
Goverument by iOuropean dij>lonia<y. 
The Prince repaired to Kn;^laiid. 

On the 24th of October, J H'.iH, f ^>ui;4 
Napoleon entered London, and took 
up liitf abode in C'arlton I/oUHe'i'eriaee. 
Tnere he prepared and pidiliMhed 
(1839), hia work, " JJcs UldnH Napo- 
l^onienueH " (" On Najjoleon Idean.") I tn 
motto declarcH itH aiiii. It waH the 
worda of the Emperor : — " Tlie old Hy.s- 
tem hau come to an end, the new one 
in not yet founded." According to tiiiH 
leading notion, the writer injd<jrtak»*H 
to Hhow, that all previoUH forni.s wer<; 
merely ntepH to the tinal olyeet, aji 
empire combining order with freedr)ni. 
That UKiHt deHirable object (roid<l be 
obtained only under the aiiHpiecH of the 
Napoleon fandly. The actual Oovern- 
ment reHte<l on no HUHtainabJc baHJH, 
for it had on itH behalf neither legiti- 
macy nor the po])ulai' voice. These 
viewH, and otherH c^f a Hiniilar teii- 
clency, were jjut befoi-e the world in 
iiewHpar>erH and diverH j>ublicationH. 
Tliey round acfjejitance among the 
Holdiery, in well an the jxianants of 
HeverafdiHtricts of France ; and nerved, 
in imiJK>n with factH already I'elated, 
to fasten the njindH of \ii jieojde on th<i 
Pretender, and t<j give conHistency and 
strength to Idw ]>arty. 

Disappointment at the OrleaiiK Ad- 
miniHtration Htrengthened the Bona- 
partint feeling. From their actual, men 
turned to an ideal, condition, which 
waH the more attj-activ(?, be(;au.4c 
lighted up with refliictionn from th<; 
aet Imperial Hun. An att<;mpt wjih 
made to Hatinfy thin vagu's but Mtrong, 
craving. A Liberal Minintry wjih j>p- 
pointed, with Thiers at i t-j head CiVTarch, 
1840). An attempt wan made to tunj 
the popular feelingH into another chan- 
nel, by directing th<;ni againnt Kng- 
land, on the ground tliat, by her Hccrcd 
agency. Franco had bc^r-u ex(rl«ided 
from tlie "Quadruple Alliance." Still 
Napoleonism waH luisatiHlied and un- 
quiet. A boldei' meaHure was taken. 
The Prince de Joinville, the King'n 
third Hon, who, in hiw bold, Kailor-like 
character, ntood well with the nation, 
was Hcnt to Saint Helena, to bring 
back int^) France the AHhen of the 
Emperor, in order that they might 
repose on the bankn of the Seine, 



where he had cxjireBKed a wiHh to lie, 
" amongHt the FreJi'li pei)ple, whom he 
loved HO well.*' 

The BonapartiHt excitement, whidi, 
under these influences, had gaiuea 
head, and which Louis Philip]>e en- 
deavoured to turn to hiH own accouut, 
the He])reH(Mitative of the family held 
to be peculiarly his projierty, and re- 
Holved Ut make it directly promotive 
of hin h)ng-chcriHhed idans. Tlic 
atU^mpt at Strasbtn'g had failed ; o;ie 
at Boulogne might be Huceensful, the 
'ather an the public mind neemed now 
jrei^ared, and dir(;et en^Mjuragement 
ia(l been given. Accordingly, in 
AugUHt, 1840, all things were ready. 
An eagle had been tamed to persfmate 
the Km{)eror'H eagle, wliich was partly 
the cauHc, and peculiarly the Hyml>oj, 
of hin brilliant trimn)diH. Arms were 
]>tu'(;haHed ; a Hteam-shi)> was fitted 
out. With from fifty to sixty com- 
panions, among whom w^is (General 
Montholon, Napoleon's faithful com- 
])anion,thePrince left the ]iortc>fJiOndon, 
and, on the- fJth of August, landed near 
lioulognt;. Again, all went wrong. The 
trooj)H were loyal, the ]>eople cold ; the 
eagle missed itn i>erch. IteciMved with 
nhots iuHtead of (mibraces, the insur- 
gent*4 w*?re woini<l(ul, captured, and 
(linanned. In a proclamation, FiOuis 
Napoleon had declared that the Or- 
leans dymisty-reigned no longer ; in 
fact he himself wjih a ]>riKoner in Paris 
under its j)ow<;i'. A tnal issued. 
Availing hiniHolf of the o]>portunity, 
th(5 accused i'rin(;(; H])oke in favour of 
the Hoveniignty of tlie |)eo]>bj, as lieing 
Hecurcid by their rcjvolutionary wtrag- 
gles; alluded to certain rights ifiherent 
in liis family, an confided to them by 
the nation ; and declared that, in imi- 
tatiriii of the decejiHcd Km]>eror, he 
Imd exclusiv(;ly sought tlie good of 
Frances, th(j promotion of which wan 
the aim of liin life. Ife was found 
guilty. Destined to die by the legal 
r(;|>i'eHentative of the Orh;ans fannly, 
he wfiH, by the (jourt, condemned to 
])(;i'j)etual imprisonment. Foii-hwith 
lie was confined in the castle of Ham, 
near PeroniK?, in the department of 
Soinnie. 

Nevertheless, Louis Napoleon did 
not lo:ie courage ; his adherents, he 
knew, were active. Fiiforts were made 
V) aljrogate the law' whicli condemned 
the family of Br>naparto to exile. The 
prisoner at Ham }>ecamo a centre to- 
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which eyes and hearts were turn- 
j tedium of the Prince was further 
d by literary occupations. In 
L844, he sent forth a pamphlet 
extinction of pauperism. The 
ug of Holland took steps to pro- 
is son's liberation. In August, 
eeling his end approach, lie be- 
specially urgent for that end 
;he French Government. On 
3art, they were unwilling tliat 
iirant should enjoy the increased 
rity which he gained from liis 
oration. They, therefore, made 
peated oiSers of freedom, on his 
ig his word of honour never 

set foot on the soil of France, 
promise, though earnestly re- 
by his father, the Prince sfcead- 
refased. As, however, the Ex- 
frew seriously worse, he resolved 
3mpt an escape. He was suc- 
. On the 26fch of May, 1846, he 
mtered London. His intention 

proceed home, in order to take 
lal leave of his dying parent, 
ous intention was frustrated by 
lacy. Louis died without seeing 
I, on the 25th of July, 1846. 
13 been thought that Louis Na- 
's escape was effected with the 
ance of the French Government, 
he fact throws light on the libe- 
of others who were involved in 
mishment, in consequence of 
y in the Boulogne plot. Such a 
y understanding would also ex- 
he voluntary promise which the 
arte Prince now made not to en- 

1 any farther enterprises against 
gning family. He kept his word. 
French Revolution, of February, 
swept the Orleans family out of 
5, and opened a new prospect to 

Louis Napoleon. A slight rever- 
m of the social earthquake was 
England. On the occasion, the heir 

Naj^oleon interests manifested 
mpathies, by causing himself to 
'oUed as a special constable, in 
to assist in repressing displays 
.rbist feelings in the metropolis, 
.nwhile, his eye was kept on 

With the extreme opinions of 
rovisional Government lie had 
ip?[tliy. But in letters, and by 
esence, he appealed to the na- 
id its rulers. The Government 
ed his presence dangerous. He 
away. Claiming the right of a 
i citizen, he yet revised to stand 



as a candidate for the National Assem- 
bly. He was chosen by large majo- 
rities in four departments. But the 
Executive was unfriendly. Powerful 
individuals and parties manifested hos- 
tility. Louis Napoleon wrote to the 
President of the Assembly, that, for 
the sake of peace, he would forego his 
claim. The public voice thereon de- 
manded the Prince. On the 17th of 
September a new election took place : 
it was in favour of Louis Napoleon. 
On the 26th, he appeared in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and his presence 
called forth a sort of parliamentary in- 
surrection. He was very simply clad, 
and in all his person appeared the 
stamp of dignity, mingled with gen- 
tleness. Notice was taken of his 
fine figure; liis brown southern com- 
plexion, and that his hair was turn- 
ing grey. His features were not 
thought very intellectual, or very 
like those of his uncle. He rose, and 
spoke to the following effect : — " Citizen 
Representatives ! after the numerous 
calumnies of which I have been the 
object, I find it impossible to keep 
silence. I must utter aloud my senti- 
ments on the first day that I have the 
honour to sit in the midst of you. 
After thirty years of proscription and 
exile, I am at last permitted to look on 
France and my fellow-citizens. The 
Republic has given me this happiness. 
May the Republic receive the assurance 
of my acknowledgments and devoted- 
ness. ' My noble fellow-citizens, who 
have honoured me with their suflfrages, 
may reckon on my warmest endeavours 
to co-operate with them in the deve- 
lopment of the Democratic institutions 
which the people have a right to 
demand. As yet have I only in read- 
ing and in thought been able to be- 
come acquainted with their labours. 
Now, my beloved colleagues, 1 can, in 
my own person, take part therein. My 
conduct among you will be that of a 
man who is firmly wesolved to sacrifice 
himself in defence of order and the 
good of the Republic." At last came 
the election of a President of the Re- 
public. The contest, in reality, lay 
between Cavaignac and Louis Bona- 
parte. On the 10th of December, 1848, 
7,426,252 electors gave their votes. Of 
these, 5,534,520 were for the Prince, 
and only 1,448,302 for the General. 

The office to which he was called was 
one of extreme difliciilty. 
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HiM own jMjwttrH, tlioU}<h i'<«|i«ctahle, 
Wtii'u not Huiuin^. l-ndiTratcd in i)i<; 
world gont'rally, hiM'aiiHi! unknown, and 
inlHumuirHt'^od in conmtqticnco of untcr- 
|>riM(;H whif^h, at leiiHt to i\m uninitiaUid 
olwei'V^r, wc»r(j tlitj a)>))(};ii*an(M; of nwh- 
nuHrt, if not folly, liouin Napoleon y<*t 
{HmHCHHod knowlodf^e, itx\Hii'nitn:i% uit'.ii- 
Uil ability, to;((ithcr with Honi<!^('nialitv 
and (^arn<^Htn(*,HH of cliara^'U'r whirli 
W(tn^ W(dl fitttMl to niak(;hini umtful and 
happy in privatt^ lif«;, and nii^ht havt; 
raiHtid him a}>ov(; tli«^ (di^vation of oi'di- 
nary ]>rin(*<!H. Tlitimi nxiHiWinicvM aro 
attHHtttd l>y lii.s writin^^H, an witll an by 
hJH (tarlici' vunn'r. That th<:y (htHt^cnddd 
Into th4) dt^pths of hiH inntM' Ixtin^, ho as 
to (|ualifyor (•ountervail the unfavoiir- 
ahh^ inHiUMUMtH of hiHdoinuHtic tiainin;/, 
and make him a man of a puiv, lofty, 
and sidf-(l('nyin[( morality, cannot ]u', 
aftirmed in fac(> of Hm^ Ioohc modes of 
life* whidi ha foUowfid in the Hritinh 
motropoliH ; nor ix then; any riHk in 
dnclarnijj^, that, at the hent, hiH |H;rHonal 
(pialitieH are not of the hi^hent kind ; 
and Hpecially do they husk that attribute 
of power and (^>mmand for whi(;h hin 
uncle wfiH dintin^uinhed, and which in 
imperatively Jieedful in the diOi(;ult 
UiHK he ban undertaken. 

liy the traditions of bin family, and 
bin own pernonal convietiouH, Louis Na- 
poleon is devoted to two tbin/^s. 'J'hcwi, 
.'iH biiH already been He(;n,are Kepuldictan 
institutions and Imperial forms. Such a 
i>oliti(»il pro;(ramme is wisely formed. 
The fonner is a (concession to the spirit 
of the a^e ; the latU;r is an embodi- 
ment of ttieHpiritof the French nation. 
Hut the realisation of them; aimn is 
spe<;ially arduous in the midst of the 
c^inllictin^ parties called into exist<;nc^; 
durin<( Uw. hist (;entury. A lt<;j>ublic, 
ple;u4in^ l^fpublicans, displeases the 
|j«*gitimists. An Kmpire satisfying 
th({ love of onb^r, cherisbwi by the 
|j<ij^itiniists, dissatisfies them if preHided 
over by a liona]iartii. Kor a lon^ tlnui 
the President seemed He(;ured in his 
Heat, liowevermuch he wiis hindfM'ed in 
iiis so(Mal plans, by the contrary efforts 
of rival parties, who, (;ndeavourin^ to 
assert e}M;h its own suprennicy, did 
nothing but nuike his the mon; secure. 
i>urin|:( these collisions liouislionaparte 
m;ems sU^adily to htiva kept his (;ye on 
the long-con Utm plated Imperial tbrotie. 
Krom an ('arnest affection for that, he 
maile secret, but effectual, war against 
civil and mental freedom, His own 



Hynii>athieH nia^ie him htMtile to Red 
IiepabIi(UiniMm. But why |>erHectit4t 
the press I Why constant cfKircioii ] 
They were, intended to weaken the |m>- 
pular elenieut so far hm to allow the ]kjh- 
sibility, and, if it iniglit \m, create the 
reality, of an Im]>erial crown. Here 
the esmuitial element of Najioleonimn 
came fully into play ; and here Im the 
explanation of the <liniinution of the 
constituency. By such a courne of re- 
pression the President ex I MMTttnl to gain 
favour with the Jj<;gitimiHtH, who, in the 
midst of their divisions and difficul- 
ties, might find a res«>uree in such hen- 
diUiry rights as he poswissed and re- 
presented. But the pear wuh slow in 
ripening. Meanwhile, the election of 
a new President drew near. Breakers 
were ahead. The I'rine^i de Joiuville 
wtis ]>ut forth as a candidate. ilence 
the necessity of another eourw*. The 
helm of the staU; was suddenly turned. 
Tniversal suffrage became l^niiH Na- 
IH>leon^s motto. And the <v>nHequence 
was seen in the. unhappy confii(;t which 
prevailed between the two chief ]M»wei'K 
nithe(fOvernment, the National AHHeni- 
bly and the President of the lie]iiib]ic, 
and which has ended in c^mfuHion and 
bloodshed. On his part, Ijouih Na|N>- 
leon may believe that, in Mieking his own 
personal aggrandisenutnt, he Ih Heeking 
to do honour and give effect to thoM* 
Imperial claims which, ax with the 
Kmperor himself, are at the itentre of 
the sysU;ni designaUMl 'Hhe Naindeon 
ideas." Theshadt! of the (ireat Warrior 
electiMlthe President; under that hIuuIi' 
he nuiy fade away. Ideas which hiul 
their origin in the greatest <;ivil and 
military genius of modern times, are 
little likely to be effectually r4iviv<ul 
and perpetuatitd by an ordinary mind. 
The best augury there is for ixniis 
Napoleon's su(!c.ess is found in the tumi- 
mon-i>hu;echanu'terof the nders of the 
world. But in the back ground hovers 
the Titan forces of Ii4$d Iti^publiiMninni. 
This is a foe whicli Pre,sident lionaparUt 
is utterly une<iual to meet, l^midifs, 
he hiis now evolced a deaiUy foe in that 
love (if rational libertv which ]>erv/uIeH 
all the best minds of Kuro]N{, iuid which 
be hiiH outrageously dared to mortal 
combat. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor's nejdiew 
)wu4, in the late most reckless blows of 
despotism, been trying to play his uncle*H 
]iiirt, in order that he nuiy Mpeedily 
recover his uncle's imperinl sceptre, A 
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crime than that which, in so 
e has committed, was never per- 
i in any coimtry or in any age. 
er and imiveraal suffrage ! — a 
. press! — wholesale incarcera- 
massacred thousands in the me- 

! — one-third of the depart- 
nder military law! — Jesuitism 
lant ! — a down-trodden nation ! 
e the means, and such the im- 
t results, of the assertion on the 

this ambitious tyrant, of his 
srished Napoleon projects. In 
k-ground of these infamous pro- 
8, IS a more ix)werful mind and 

iron will than the Dictator's. 

wicked spirit, however potent, 

be able to prevail. Sj)eedily 
perish ! 



EAN PAUL RIOHTER. 

PART I. 

Mr. Carlyle introduced Richter 
readers of the Edinburgh and 

Reviews, somewliat more than 
years ago, his name was but 

at all, known in England. It 
1 forty years for his reputation, 
i enough among the Germans, 
1 over to us here. This is not 
lonly the fate of foreign excel- 
though, in Richter's case, there 
ifficient reasons why his genius 
be a long time in gaining a fit- 
jognition out of his own coun- 
.n original and extraordinary 
jt, a man, too, of many whims 
entricities, and of the boldest 
in speculation, his writings are 
be appreciated, nor even so 
as comprehended, without a 
jal of close and faithful study, 
years, however, a knowledge of 
racter and performances has 
.pidly extenaing. Some of his 
lave been translated into En^:- 
lis name is often mentioned, 

witty sayings quoted, in our 

literature ; and, on the whole, 
low, perhai)s, sufficiently well 

to render some representa- 
his life and labours acceptable 
eaders of this prasent " Biogra- 
(lagazine." 

out further parley, therefore, 
irho care to learn it, be informed, 
an Paul Friedrich Richter was 
Wunsiedel, an outlying village 
tuth, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
list of March, 176^3. In certain 



autobiographical lectures, wherein he 
has grotesquely, but pleasantly, deline- 
ated his early life and circumstances, 
he describes himself as being bom " at 
the earliest and freshest time of day ; 
namely, at half-past one in the morn- 
ing ;" and records it as an "epigi'ammatic 
fact," that he and the spring came into 
the world together. " This last cir- 
cumstance,'' he adds, " that the Pro- 
fessor and the spring were born 
together, I have mentioned in conver- 
sation at least a hundred times ; but 
I fire it off here, as a salute of honour, 
for the himdredth and first time, that, by 
printing it, I may place it out of my 
power to offer again as a hon-mot, 
what, through the press, has gone the 
round of the whole world." The 
Richters, it seems, for the two pre- 
ceding generations, had been school- 
masters, distinguislied chiefly for their 
poverty and piety. Jean Paul's grand- 
lather was " rector of the gymnasium 
in NeiLstadt on the Culm," holding 
with his rectorate the united offices of 
organist and chanter in the church, by 
all of which he .realised the not very 
munificent income of .£15 a year. " At 
this hunger-fountain," says his descend- 
ant, " common enough for Baireuth 
school-people, the man stood thirty-five 
years long, and drew cheerfully." At 
the end of that period, namely, in the 
year of Jean Paul's birth, probably (as 
the latter fancies) " through especial 
connection with the higher powera/' 
he was promoted to a more important 
station — ^to wit, a permanent and quiet 
resting-place in the churchyard at 
Neustadt. His son, Jean Paul's father, 
was at this time Tertiu% or under school- 
master, and organist, at Wimsiedel ; 
and shortly afterwards became a clergy- 
man in the hamlet of Joditz, from 
whence he was subsequently removed 
to a better post at Scnwarzenbach on 
the Saale. He, too, was a man of 
devout habit and disposition, being 
also a bold and zealous preacher, and 
locally eminent for " some meritorious 
compositions in church music." While 
he was as yet a needy Tertius, he gained 
access to the household of a wealthy 
clothier, of the town of Hof, and, by 
his talents and social qualities, capti- 
vated one of the old man's daughters ; 
winning, in the end, not only the 
affections of the damsel, but likewise 
the good-will and admiration of the 
parents, so that he was at length 
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enabled to take the former home with 
him as his wife. " On the 13th of 
October, 1761," says the son, " the 
beloved went as a bride, with all her 
treasures, into his little narrow school- 
house, that, fortunately, w«as not made 
narrower by furniture." It is added 
that " his cheerful life, his indiftereuce 
to money, imited with his entire con- 
fidence in his housekeeper, left in the 
Tertius' shell room enough for all tra- 
vellers from Hof, who wished to rest 
there." Into this scene of contented 
emptiness, our youn^ Jean Paul, him- 
self a nameless traveller, from remoter 
regions than the town of Hof, first 
entered, as before related, and uncon- 
sciously began to sojourn, appearing, 
as ho says, " at that freshest time of 
the morninp:," and coming as a sort of 
household Mercury, heralding the ad- 
vent of the spring. 

It was no very brilliant life-portion 
or inlieritance on which he entered : 
nevertheless, in process of time, the 
young eyes began to look about them, 
and to discover something of the mys- 
tery and the wonder which there is in 
every existence. The manner in which 
it dawned upon him may seem strange 
enough to many ; yet, as an incident 
of infantine development, a striking 
recollection which he has left us will 
probably be found interesting and sig- 
nificant. " In earliest times," says he, 
"the word Weltweisheit (World Wis- 
dom or Philosophy), and also another 
word, Morgenland (the Orient, or 
Morning-land), was to me an oi)en 
Heaven s-gate, through which I looked 
in over long-extended gardens of de- 
light. Never shall I forget that which 
till now I have related to no mortal — 
the inward experience of the birth of 
my Self-consciousness, of which I can 
«till remember the time and place. I 
was standing one forenoon, a very 
young child at the outer-door, and 
looking leftward at the stack of fuel- 
wood near the house, when, all at once, 
the inward vision, * I am a Beino (ich 
bin ein Ichjy came like a flash from 
heaven before me, and in gleaming 
light ever afterwards remained. Then 
was my existence conscious of itself, 
and for ever. Deceptions of memory 
are here scarcely conceivable ; for in 
regard to an event occurring wholly 
within the unveiled sanctuary of man, 
and whose novelty alone has given per- 
manence to such every-day circum- 



stances as accompanied it, no post 
description fi'om another woul< 
likely to have mingled any such 
cumstances with the recollection." 
Somewhat anterior to this o 
rence, the Tertius of Wunsiedel ha 
come the pastor of Joditz ; and ii 
in the parsonage of this hamlet 
our young Paiu passed the mos 
nortant portion of his boyhood, — 
he calls " the boy-Olympiad of his 
He held it of little consequence in 

t)lace a man might happen to be 
)ut justly considered it a matt* 
great consideration how and whe 
was brought ujj. " What," say. 
" can the first day after nine nn 
signify more than anv day be 
And can the i)lace of the grave c 
dishonour or advantage on its in 
tant more than the place wher 
cradle stood \ Although so many 
ces, on the whole, have been bo 
their own cities, yet London, ] 
Berlin, Vienna, do not glory in 1 
eke, on the contrary, cities and 
lets that have produced great vi 
must, on that account, take shai 
themselves. At furthest, the la; 
one's birth might arrogate the ho] 
of birth-place, if, through the pre( 
nance of good births, anything cou 
decided as to the climate of the ] 
or the character of the inliabit: 
but a Pindar in Bceotia does not : 
there a swallow-summer. The p: 
birth-place," he continues, " that 
deed the spiritual, is the first 
longest place of education." He v 
seem, however, to give a preferen< 
country nurture. " Let no poet i 
himself to be born or educated 
metropolis ; but, if possible, in a 
let, at the highest in a village, 
excesses and fascinations of a 
city are to the excitable, weak sc 
a child, like supping at a mid 
table a draught of burnt watei 
bathing in fiery wine. Life exh 
itself in boyhood, and after enj< 
the greatest, he has nothing mc 
wish but smaller joys and village 
sures." * 

At Joditz the boy passed " a > 
course of Idyllic years." It was a si 
country life, presenting few ex 
charms or luxuries, but abunda 
advantages for the health and nu 

* Autobiographv, a» translated in 
of Richtor, Inr E. B, Leo ; from which s 
of the rest of our quotations have been \ 
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*owmg, opeu-miuded child. His 
ntauce with letters commeuced 
and he very soon began to find a 

in books. He says: "My life 
ied in learning everything. Like 
ice, I revelled in half-a-dozen 
rs, and I scarcely had a good 
I yet remember the winter even- 
iasure when I received from the 
respectable ABC book, with a 
r to show the letters. ... A 
er wins wiUi gold and rouge et 
3as delight than I won by that 
whose pointer I did not once 
" After going privately through 
rst stages of school-learning at 
he entered (with a becoming 
in his fii'st pair of breeches), into 
hool-room of the hamlet, where 
jsently became distinguished as 
of shining parts. He declares 
e envied every one who said his 
well, and enjoyed reading with 
ss as singera enjoy the harmony 
ic. His delight in school, how- 
vas eventually extinguished by 
imely complaint whi<3i he made 
father, that a certain peasant's 
d cut him a little on the knuckle 
clasp-knife. In hb " ambitious 
' the &ther, on that account, re- 
to instruct Paul and his brother 
le ; and, therefore, says tlie Pro- 
of his own history, " I must have 
•rtification of seeuig every winter 
lage children running into that 
which was closed against me. 

Four hours in the forenoon," 
ceeds, "and three hours in the 
)on, our father gave to our in- 
on, which consisted of merely 
ig by heart sentences, catechisms, 
fieords, and long grammatical les- 
We were obliged to learn the 
lies of the genders, every declen- 
>gether with the exceptions and 
companying examples in Latin 
without undei*standing one word 
u. Did my father on a beautiful 
jr'a day go into the country, such 
examples as panisypiscis, were 

be learnt by rote tor the next 
ig. As for my brother Adam, to 
the long smnmer's day scarcely 
d for his activity and childish- 
lot an eighth pai*t remained in 
jmory. Besides, you will easily 
i, ladies and gentlemen, that it 
it an easy thing, in a clear blue 
lay, when the omnipotent father 
ot at home, to make oneself a 



fast prisoner in a corner of the apart- 
ment, and delve and engrave two or 
three pages of vocables in the head. 
In a blessed long siunmer s day it was 
not easy, but more so in a short, dark, 
Decemoer's day ; and we must not 
wonder if my brother always bore 
marks of such days." At the same 
time, the "Professor of his own his- 
tory ventures to make tliis general 
statement, that he was never in 
his school-life flogged in general, 
neither in pai-t, not to say he was 
never completely flogged in his whole 
life." 

It is plain that our friend Fritz was 
subjected to an unwise and irksome 
sort of training. Still, his days were 
not wholly occupied in this little-avail- 
ing routine. "Holidays," he says, 
" occur in every occupation. Thus I, 
too, had my airing-holidays — ^analogous 
to watering-holidays ; so that I could 
travel out in the snow of the court- 
yard, and to the barn with its thresh- 
ing. Nay, was tliere a delicate embassy 
to be transacted in the village, — ^for 
example, to the schoolmaster, to the 
tailor, — I was sure to be dispatched 
tliither in the middle of my lessons ; 
and thus I still got forth mto the open 
air and the cold, and measm^ed myself 
with the new snow." Then there were 
fail's, and visitings to neighbouring par- 
sonages, and frequent journeys, alone or 
in company, to the town of Hof. On 
winter evenings, too, there were in- 
door satisfactions ; and again, in spring 
and summer, the boy had boundless 
out-door joys. " Now, in fact," as he 
relates, " life began with us under a 
pm*e heaven. The morning sparkled 
with the undried dew when I carried 
his coffee to my father, to the pastor's 
garden, lying outside the village, where, 
in a small pleasure-house, open on every 
side, he committed his sermon to me- 
mory. In the evening our mother 
brought us, for our second meal, the 
salad prepared by herself, and currants 
and raspberries from the garden. It 
belongs to the unacknowledged country 
pleasures, that of being able to sup in 
the evenings without kindling a light. 
After we had enjoyed this, the father 
seated himself with his pipe in the open 
air — that is, in the walleu court of the 
pai'sonage, and I and my brother sprang 
about in our night-gowns, in the fresh 
evening air, as freely as the crossing 
swallows above us. We flew nimblv 
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here and there, till, like them, we bore 
us orderly to oiir nests. 

" The most beautiful of all summer- 
birds, meanwhile, was a tender, blue- 
butterfly, which, in this beautiful sea- 
son, fluttered about our hero, and was 
his first love. This was a blue-eyed 
peasant girl of his own age, with a 
slender form and an oval face, some- 
what marked with the small-pox, but 
with the thousand traits that, like the 
magic circles of the enchanter's wand, 
take the heart a prisoner. Auguste, 
or Augustina, dwelt with her brother 
Romer, a delicate youth, who was 
known as a good accountant, and as a 
good singer in the choir. It did not, 
indeed, come to a declaration of love 
on the side of Paul, or it would appear 
ill the division of the readings already 
printed ; but he played his little ro- 
mance in a lively manner, from a 
distance, as he sat in the pastor's pew 
in the church, and she in the seat ap- 
propriated to women, apparently near 
enough to look at each other without 
})euig satisfied. And yet, this was i 
only the beginning ; for when, at even- 
ing, she drove her cow home from the 
meadow-pasture, he instantly knew the 
well-remembered sound of the cow- 
bell, and flew to the court wall to see 
her pass, and give her a nod as she 
went by ; then ran again down to the 
gateway, to the " speaking-grate, she 
the nun without, and he the monk 
within, to thrust his hand through the 
bar.M (more he durst not do, on account 
of the children without), in which 
there was some little dainty, sugared 
almonds, or something still more costly, 
that he had brought for her from the 
city. Alas ! in many summers he did 
not attain three times to such happi- 
ness as this. But he was obliged to 
devour all the pleasures, and almost 
all the sorrows, within himself His 
almonds, indeed, did not fall on stony 
ground, but in the Eden of his own 
eyes, for there grew out of them a 
whole hanging garden in his imagina- 
tion, blooming, and full of fragrance, 
and he walked in it whole weeks long ; 
for pure love will only bestow, and, 
through making the beloved happy, is 
happy ! And, could it give an eternity of 
ever-increasing happiness, what were 
more blessed than love V 

In this bewitching focus of love and 
})hantasy Paul remained enchanted, 
u)) to the time when, in his thirteenth 



vear, the family removed to Sch' 
bach. This was a far better " 
than that of Joditz ; but t\ 
parson, wil^ his free-handed cl 
and evident incompetency in 
still continued poor, and alwaj 
or less embarrassed. Paul, w 
all along been a great private 
as far as his opportimities ex 
had been gradually getting s1 
miscellaneous knowledge. H 
with avidity everything readal 
came within his reach ; odds a: 
of history, geography, astronom; 
papers, and theology, and wouJ 
gladly read more, had he been ft 
with the chance. To obtain b< 
did not altogether refrain fVoi 
destine trespasses upon his 
sacred shelves. " Only," says 1 
father's library, like many a pul 
was rarely open, except when ne 
in it, nor at home." Though doii 
direct the boy's craving after 
ledge, the father still took p 
whatever indications of intellig 
chanced at times to manifest ; 
ing," says Paul, " with a warm, r 
heart, on me, and easily, wifl 
little sign of talents or impro^ 
bursting intojoyful tears ! " AtS< 
enbach, he was straightway sen 
town-school, but does not ap 
have been eminently favoured 
teachers. Here, however, he b 
read, in his spare hours, bool 
the circulating library ; "1 
Schwarzenbach," he says, "tlu 
only the romantic to be found 
this the worst romances from i 
half of the last century. But < 
materials the boy formed » littL 
Ionian tower, although he coi] 
draw out one at a time for re 
What follows will gratify the sa 
of De Foe : — " Among all the h 
upon the book-shelves, none 
such oil of joy and oil of nectar t 
all the veins of his being, 
amounted to physical ecstacy, 
reading of old Robinson Grttsi 
knows the hour and place (it vn 
ing, and at the window, oppos 
bridge) when this delight occ 
One of his teachers, about th 
time, undertook to induct ii 
study of philosophy, geograph 
chess-playmg. The philosoph 
that of Oottschedj which, says I 
"with all its dryness and em 
refreshed me by its novelty, Ilk 
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After a lesson iu this, the 

pointed out on a map, what the 

[>r of his own history believes 

many cities and boundaries of 

ly. JBut, in regard to this im- 

branch of study, he says : — 

I saw in the map I know not, 

re sought iu vain for it to-ilay 

iiemory. I trust I shall prove, 

long all living authors (which 

inaeed very strong), I, per- 

iderstood the least of the ma})s 

tii'ies. ... If any descrip- 

% city or country remains in my 

is the little I have acquired in 

>hical courses, of which part is 

istics of the post- waggon, part 

lC post-jockey has cui-sorily told 

good gynmastic Grerman.' In 

iting of themes, however, he 

have been more successful ; 
leed, he intimates that the ex- 
mded to develope his singular 

1 style. Upon the whole, his 
proceeded in an irregular and 
•y manner ; and that which 
irthered his intellectual pro- 
ppears to have been what he 
hrough his own private effort, 
while his exterior existence 
1 in many things not unplea- 

and, among other felicities 
, he now attained the glory of 

kiss. With his ol(Jen suscepti- 
e had not failed to fall in love 
therine Baren, as she sat above 

the school-bench, fascinating 
y by day with " her pretty 
red, small-pox-marked face, — 
itiiing eyes, — the pretty hasti- 
bh which she spake and ran." 
r his love-making was carried 
5legraph ; for a long time he 
)t bring himself to anything in 
>e of direct speech or overture. 
leats, indeed, he gave her in 
ice ; but not until one memor- 
ening did he dare to approach 
li a lover's resolution. One 
; evening, however, when his 
Ca collection of sweet gifts was 
d for delivery, he was induced 
r into the house where the 

dwelt with her poor grand- 

up in a little corner chamber ; 
the middle of the steps leading 
vard, it was his amazing luck 

her ! " How it happened that 

her there," lie says, " has bc- 
iily a dreamy recollection ; for 
den lightning of the i)reseut 



darkened all that went behind. As 
violently as if I had been a robber, I 
first pressed upon her my present of 
sweetmeats, and then I, who in Joditz 
never could reach the heaven of a first 
embrace, and never even dared to 
touch the beloved hand, I for the first 
time held a beloved being upon my 
heart and lips. I have nothing further 
to say, but Uiat it was the oiie pearl of 
a minute that was never more re- 
peated ; a whole longing past and a 
dreaming futiu*e were luiited iu one 
moment, and in the darkness behind 
my closed eyes the fire -works of a 
whole life were evolved in a single 
fiash. Ah, I have never forgotten it ; 
the moment ineffaceable ! 

After so thrilling an adventure, it is 
time that the history of Richter's juve- 
nility should reach its termination. 
Let him now, then, be regarded as one 
who has arrived at the comparative 
maturity of youth. A strong -built, 
lusty fellow, ready to rub shoulders 
with the world, he looks around him 
with his clear-seeing eyes, and beguis 
to measure himself with things and 
circmuatances. The thing to be done 
next is to go to Leipzig University ; 
there, as his former tutor tells him, a 
young man of parts and merit may 
prosper famously, and live on next to 
nothing. This last, unhappily, is a 
needful ilesideration ; for tne house- 
holil treasury at Schwarzenbach has 
little to spare in the way of outfit. 
Indeed, while Paul was yet a pupil in 
the High-school at Hof, his father had 
died, in a state of much embaiTassment, 
leaving to him, as the eldest of his 
children, " the care of his mother and 
the payment of his debts." The thrifty 

frand-piirents likewise, in whose house 
*aul resided, within a short period of 
each other, were gathered to the family 
sepulchre. Paul's mother, as the fa- 
vourite daughter, came now into the 
possession of most of the surviving 
property ; though, as it transpired, 
little was the good she ever got by it — 
owing to certain lawsuits which were 
instituted by other members of the 
family. She removed, however, to 
Hof, and took possession ; and, in the 
year 1781, Paul made his entry into 
Leipzig. 

From that day he was utterly de- 
pendent on himself In a " beautiful 
room at the Three Roses, Peterstrass, 
No. 2, in the third story," he takes up 
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his abode, hopinpf to proficcnte his 
Ktudios, and to unite witfi th<;in «ome 
f(;w remunerating duticH in the way of 
private teach in <(. Thin w/ih tlie Hort of 
tiling whicJi he had been led to un- 
derHtand waH n^nrli^y obtainable by 
"youths of merit." I»ut nothing of 
the kind waH to be got. " From (every 
one," Maid he, " I have heard thnt not 
very eonnolatoi-y proverb, ^Jjip^ia vi'H 
expictari^ — T^eip/ig ])n;fernientH must 
be waitf'd foi-.'* Thin, to a ni.'in alrea<ly 
Htraitencd iji bin eircumstaiK-eH, in ex- 
eeH.uvely un])loa::ant ; more eMpeoifdly 
an he findn that that Hame vx^i^rfari U 
HO very undeeidr-d, that a man nuiv 
rtiuiain fifty ytaiH in fjei])zig, living all 
{\\i\ tinif; on exj)eetation, and Htill they 
tell him he must irait! A friend writ«'M 
him "a right goofXte-'^imoiilnm pf >tpf,r- 
trUis^'' (tewtimonial of poverty), on jire- 
^ienting whieh at the collegew he expects 
tfj obtain aMHiHtanee or em])loynjent ; 
but thin alfjo turns out to lie a broken 
rued on whieh it in dangerous to lean ; 
"no free-table, no aequaintance with 
Mtudentrf, — in short, nf>thing," U there- 
by realised. " It is nowise easy," he 
nays, "t*; obtain an inti-oduction to tlie 
profe:woi*H. The most renowned, whose 
esteem would be most useful to me, nre 
opj)ressed with busine:^s, surrounded 
by a multitude of respeetabiliii«M, and 
a swarm of envious flatterers ; so that 
thoMo who are not distinguished by 
drtws or rank ajiproaeh thetu with the 
utmost di (field ty." 

fn Mueh a state of thing.:, Itichter's 
outlook was manifijstly gloomy. To 
study with mueh advantag<} seemed 
impossibb; ; and, indeed, it is anything 
but dear what literary or seiriiitifie 
culture he derived through his r('?i- 
dence at Leij)zig. Jfe f»ttended certain 
cour«es of lectures, and r<;ad largely in 
the libraries, bnt beyond tl»i>'. h". ri\- 
eeived but little benefit, — no adequate 
or useful guidanircj whal soever. A'^mv-- 
ably to the desires of his family, he 
ad(fnes;'ed hiniuelf at the (»uts('t to 
theology; Imt, soon pc^rreiving that 
his laek of jnenn.i would be an innu'- 
iMounfable obstacle to any oracti'^al 
Hueeeas in that dej^artrrmjt, he aban- 
doned whatever hoj>es he might have 
fourjded on it, and, along with them, 
eveiy ])n;sj)<;et of getting connected 
with ;i.ny of the recognised piofessious. 
ffe now became a sort of g.'n(*rnl 
student, roaming at Inr^'c over wide 
tracta of literattu'e, nnn seizing with 



avidity u])oTi ev<»rything that int 
him. He InHtructed himHelf 
French and English languages 
Voltaire, Tlf)flfteati, Po])e, Hwjft, 
and mnny other authors, exc 
(rhoi(U! i>awageM from them iiitf> ; 
note-books, — which grew, in eo 
time, into a librar}'. ft waa for 
time the only lilirary he had. 

For, indeed, his nunittanee 
IFor, which had all along h^ren 
came at length to l)e unmcrcifi 
layed, and eventually eeiwed 
altogfither. Paul, on oneocea«ion 
to his mother, in great perplcxit 
will not ask you for money to ■ 
vifrtuallcr, to whom I owe tweii 
dollars, nor my landlord, to whc 
indebted ten dollars, nor for 
other neeessai'v debts which am 
six dollars. 1 can Jet thefle r 
Miehaebnas, when f shall ntidoi 
l)e able to discharge them. But 
following you must not deny n 
assistance, f must every week 
washerwoman, who does not ti 
must drink some milk every in 
r must have my boots soled by t 
bier, who does not trust ; my t 
must b(! njpaired by the taib 
does not trust ; an<l I muHt giv* 
thing to the maid-servant, who, of 
does not tnist. 1 know not, 
what T shall do if you do not Icr 
helping hand for these thingH." 
dollars of Saxon money, he Hays, 
sufficient, and, after that, lie tr 
shall need no further lielp ; i 
even hints that by-and-by he h 
able to maintain them both. 

Put in what way, now, in a 
man (;f nineteen going to realiKC 
fabulous amount of ready mone} 
be rcrpiired for the obieetH tbni 
undertaken ? What singular r 
wr;alth does he fancy he h;iH diKcr 
It i < nothing less than the ^Av 
delusive one of aiithorshij). Wii 
want st,aring him in the face, he 
eotn-age and livelinesii enough t 
ri. mii\r'\ whieli lie whimHie^lly c 
" The Kulogy of Stupidity." W 
he exJ»ect^ to gain a hundred 
And sf», perl laps, he might, bnt 
unluck}' o]>:itacle : he could not 
publisljer. Jfc'rr Profcflsor Seidl 
inidertaken to assist him in tin 
)viMe ; but thin worthy gentlem 
ong and yo kindly jiatronised th 
hi Utilivj it lie iipon /Js df'nk,"' ' 
allowed the time when it tfhoul 
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Aed to pass over. On re- 
)ack, Paul says : " I read it 

quiet my ill-humour, and 
Dd that I had 7iot foimd a 

' Lie there in a comer,' I 
paternal expression, to the 
?r, * together with school ex- 

thou art thyself no better, 
t thee, for the world would 
ave forgotten thee. Thou 
mg ever to have been old, 
k-beard upon thy chin would 
r us to believe that thou 
kve grey hair.' " Twelve 
L slipped away while he had 
ig for the issue, and now he 
lim bewilderment, and saw 
/tering project was a dream ! 
ads of himger hunted him ; 
ieless, undaunted, he turned 
'ut, and, in six months, pro- 
;her book. This was the 

I Lawsuits" ( (J roriUindUche 
" a collection of satirical 

II of wild gay wit, and keen 
. men and things in general, 
he difficulty of realining any- 
t lay with the publishers, 
jd all the publishing houses 
without success. But what 
' are there no publishers to 
sewhere in Germany or the 
ichter, at any rate, will see 
3 done in Berlin ; and there, 

out, he meets with the re- 
[err Voss, who, after a little 
m, accepts the work, and 
thor sixteen louis d*or for it 
b. Here, then, it seems, the 
rrought mine is beginning 
tal ! The reader need not 
after this, Richter was ex- 
iustrious, and that in nearly 
lo time he was ready with 
uuscript. 

reading public take notice, 
is a "Selection from the 
ihc Devil," apparently well 

containing, porlmp.s, some 
sclosures from the remote 
mgdoms. But the reading 
ot be made acquainted with 
g work, for the old reason, 

publisher in all Germany 
]id willing to bring it out. 
(1, tiie " Greenland Law- 

not sdl; and who would 
incumber himself with still- 
? There is nothing for it 
, these diabolically-named 
lie by for one seven years. 



until, by other efforts, one can gain the 
popular attention. Let Richter try 
now so&e of the leading magazines ; 
perhaps, in certain comers of those 
mclosures, he may be allowed to till 
some neglected bit of ground, and 
thereby gain a little bread. But the 
crop thus realised proves hardly worth 
the gathering ; it is dependent on so 
many accidents, and liable to so many 
fluctuations. He determines, therefore, 
for the present, to trouble able editors' 
no more ; and, as his circumstances in 
Leipzig had at length grown imen- 
durable, he appeared to have no alter- 
native but to quit the place, and go 
down to his mother at ELof, and there 
" abide his time." 

It would seem that Eichter was 
obliged to leave a few debts behind 
him, and that he actually departed 
from the city in disguise. This is to be 
regretted ; but what, in such a case, was 
a ])oor man to do ? The days of magic 
are gone by ; no assiduous jin or demon 
will replenish the forlorn exchequer of 
insolvent mortals any more ; and, until 
the philosopher's stone shall be dis- 
covered, nobody, except the Master of 
the Mint, can lawfully coin dollars. 
On reaching his mother's house he 
foimd her affairs as desperate as his 
own. "She was living with one or 
more of Paul's brothers, in a small 
tenement, containing but one apart- 
ment, where cooking, washing, clean- 
ing, spinning, and all the beehive 
industry of domestic life, must go on 
together." Here, however, Paul set 
up his study ; his sole stock of books 
being twelve manuscript volumes of 
extracts, and the unpublished " Papers 
of the Devil." He carried, it is true, 
a tolerable library in his head ; and 
might, perhaps, have ma,naged to have 
got on, waiting calmly for better times, 
had his circumstances been only a trifle 
less straitened. But the sole difficulty 
lay in waithig : for Poverty was written 
on the door-posts ; and that in charac- 
ters so large, that whoever passed the 
house might read it as readily as if it 
had been the heading of a proclama- 
tion. Doubtless Paul suffered some 
depression — on his mother's account 
especially ; but for himself, he soon 
begins to ask, " What is poverty, that 
a man should murmur under it l It 
is but as the pain of piercing a maiden's 
ears, and you hang precious jewels in 
the wound." Elsewhere, and at a later 
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period of life, lie Hayn : — "In my 
lUHtorical lecture**, the InuiineHH of hun- 
gering will in truth more and more 
make itH appearance ; with the hero it 
iTHCH to a great height, — about an often 
HH feasting in * TliummerH Traveln,' or 
tea-<lrinkuig in JUchardMon^n *Chi- 
ri«.m ;' nevertheleHH, I ciiunot help 
Haying to poverty, ' Welcome I ho long 
sui thou come not at too late a time ! ' 
Wealth beai-H heavier on talent than 
poverty ; under gold-mountaiiiH and 
tlironea, who knowx how many a 
Hpi ritual giant may be cnwhed down 
and burie<l ! When among the flames 
of youth, and above all, of hotter 
l)0wer8 hh well, the oil of richcH m also 
poured in — little will remain of the 
JPha*nix but hin anhoH ; and only a 
Goethe has force to keej>, even at the 
Huu of good fortune, Iuh Pli(enix-wing8 
uusinged. The poor HiHtorical Pro- 
fessor, in thin place, would not, for 
much money, have had much money in 
Ids youth." * 

Thus, it will be seen, that even when 
his fortunes were at the worst, Richter 
did not sink into dejection or com- 
plaint. He learnt to " prize his ex- 
istence more than his manner of ex- 
istence," and resolutely jirepared himself 
to front his destiny. FYom the mean 
environment in which he sUK)d, he 
would struggle manfully to be de- 
livered, but even there he could yet 
resi)ect himself ; knowing that the true 
resi)ectability of a man lies not in his 
outward circumstances, but in his 
inward worth and dignity of soul. His 
lines had fallen in unpleasant places, 
but he felt himself not the less a man ; 
not the less an authentic citizen of the 
universe, with capabilities to be ex- 
ercised, with duties to be perfonned, 
with manly rights and interests to be 
claimed and conquered. With a gay 
heartiness of endeavour, anfl a pi'oud 
indifference t(i the slings and hostilities 
i)f his lot, he girded himself up, anfl 
went steadily on the way before him, 
never doubtmg but that at last he 
should find therein the true shrine of 
his vocation. 

At this, the lowest xmnt of his 
fortunes, we here leave nim, trusting 
shortly to bring you tidings of the 
dawn of better days. 

CTv he concluded In oar nejci.) 

* Quoted from Carlyle's "Miscellanies." 
Ai-t. "Uichter." Vol. If. 



JOHN BANIM, 

Antli«»r of the " O'Haru TaJe«.' 

It is n<it a little remarkablr 
an age wlien the bio>(rapby 
tinguiflhed men \\b» becxniie, ii 
cases, almost as voIudiIuoum i 
writings, no extended aecoun 
man who 2ic<iuired so brilliaait 
tation asBanmi should have a) 
W<; are aware, however, tliat 
work was long since contei 
and, in part, executed by his i 
by whom some of the ]>enMnn 
culars, in the following uutic 
communicated to the writer. 

John Banim, as most of the 
of his i»owerful works of fid 
probably aware, was a uativ< 
ancient and not uncelebrated 
Kilkenny — a city ]K)Hsessiug m 
and interesting historical asso 
as well as local advantagen ; 
of one of the most ancient a 
brated existing CollegeH, o 
.Schools, in Ireland, — the s 
where Swift, Hams, Berkel 
other of the most distinguishe 
in Irish literature, pursued th 
studies; and, also, of the 
Cathedral of St. Cauice, the 
Patrick's (with its adjoiuiu 
trjwer), which Cromwell, wbei 
with so much difficulty stor 
city, desecrated, by couvertin; 
a stable for his troopers ; 
amid some of the most delig 
land scenery in the country 
Woodstock, which made the 
Prince of Orange, when he ^ 
exclaim in rapture, " This is \ 
worth fighting for ;" and t 
Persian traveller, Mirza Abu, 
it to a paradise ; overlooked 
the most ]jrincely baronial r 
in the kingdom, that of " 
Butler of all Ireland ;* wh 



I 



* There w an aniu.iinff Ktorv I 
most dlstin^iiihed member of t 
houHu, the famous Duke of Orm 
Ix>rd- Lieutenant of Ireland, tho o 
of which we can give from mei 
one occasion the duke, with fiomo 
pany, was cant ashore by shipwro' 
other casnulty, on one of the Scoti 
ftrhere he was most hospitably ont 
the minister, a poor roan, nair 
with a largo family. Tho auke, i 
for his kindness, promised to b 
mind on his return to Ireland. '. 
State, however, doling a very 1 
riod, drove the po.>r parson fn 
mory. llic cxpoctint of prefbr 
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le of the lofty rock, from the 
of which its lordly towers 
wind the broad waters of the 
^ore ; long distinguished for 
iant private theatricals, where 
strious Flood and Grattan had 
.ste of their subsequent rivalry 
iiother stage, in their imperso- 
)f the characters of " Macbeth," 
iacduff;" and where the poet, 
at a later period, was the de- 
r many a cfistinguished audi- 
dd to all this its being literally 
with marble, and its claim to 
ings very rare in Ireland — 

bout smoke, air without fog, 
ithout mud, and laud without hog, 

1 have a combination of celebri- 
i attractions such as few pro- 
cities, perhai^s we might say in 
pire, can boast. Yet to our 
le genius of Banim, delighting 
lid to celebrate the scenes en- 

by early association, of which 
re some beautiful memorials in 
'etches ; " and the elegant little 
" The Roman Merchant ; " and 
derly chaste Muse of the gentle 

of "Psyche," who there so 
^ simg of the flowers which 
00 soon to garland her grave, 
lung round Kilkenny an en- 
lent greater than them all. 
d these scenes and influences 
drew his first breath about the 
^ of the present century. Like 
tn heir of fame, who "lisped in 
re," he was an early scribe, and, 
s, penned many a youthful 
of poesy, or romance, which was 
3d only for the partial eye of 
hip, perhaps only for his own. 
rofession to which he was des- 
was that of an artist; and he 
)r some time, a student of the 
dan Academy, in Dublin.* We 
d that his artistic style was cha- 
sed, as we may easily believe, 
by boldness of outline than ela- 
finish. For some time he prac- 
as a miniature or portrait 



ii<5, made his way to Dublin ; and 

by some means, procured an oppor- | 
of preaching, either at the Castle 
or where he knew the duke was to 
ent, took as his text that portion of 
bory of his namesake, Joseph, whore 
treated with ingratitude during the 
>f his confinement : — "And the chief 1 
bi^t Joseph." He was at once re- ■ 
1 and not forgotten. I 



painter ; but he early felt the stin'iugs 
of that within which soon induced him, 
like Hazlitt, to relinquish the pencil 
for tlie pen. In 1821, he made his 
literary debut in the character of a 
poet ; a fact not generally known even 
to those who are well acquainted with 
his prose writings, by the publication 
of " The Celt\s Paradise ; " a poem, in 
four duans, dedicated to Lord Clon- 
curry. Before its appearance it had 
been submitted to tne perusal of Sir 
Walter Scott, and had the benefit of 
his friendly criticism and commenda- 
tion. This first venture was, however, 
in every way unfortimate. Soon after 
it wjvs issued from the press, the pub- 
lisher, Warren, of Lonaon, became in- 
solvent; and the little volume does 
not appear to h.ave possessed sufiicient 
interest, or, ))erhaps, even merit, to 
push it subsequently Into much no- 
tice. It is a wild and fanciful narra- 
tive, founded on the ancient Irish my- 
thology, and related in the manner of 
the old Fenian }>oems, in a dialogue 
between St. Patrick and the bard 
Ossian, who describes his visit to "The 
Paradise of the Celts." The subject 
was not the most fortimate; and, 
though vague in the extreme, there is 
yet a wild vigour and originality about 
it ; and, when occasion ofifers, a cha- 
racteristic burst of patriotic sentiment 
often breaks forth. The reader may 
be curious to see a specimen of the 
juvenile effusion (he had not yet at- 
tained his twentieth year) of one who 
afterwards acquired so brilliant a re- 
putation. After a lengthened dia- 
logue between the saint and the bard, 
the latter proceeds ; — 

Man of prayers, I wish not 
The raptures of thy cloudless lot. 
Enjoy thy heaven. I know where lies 
Old Ossian 's only paradise I 
'Tis with the beautiful and brave 
Beyond the wild and wailing wave 
Of this cold world. The summer there 
Is cloudless, calm, and ever fietir. 
/ saw it once ! my waking blood 
At that one thought rolls back the flood 
Of age and sorrow, and swells up 
Like old wine sparkling o*er its cup. 
I'll tell thee of the time I spent 
Beneath that cloudless firmament. 
And thou shalt judge if aught could be 
So pure a paradise to me, 
If by my own frail spirt led 
Its smile I had not forfeited. 
Give me the old Clarsheoh I hung 
On my loved tree, so long unstrung, 
E'en to its master's measure free, 
It ma}' refuse its minstrelsy : 
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iJut j<ivo it- Mini tlic H^)ii;r tlio* ci»M 
May kiii'll'! at a tlioti];<ht ol'oM, 
i)f yoiiiif^cr days -atifi now and then 
It may be* htioiif^ and lM'i;.';lit u^^ain. 
Jlonr a kom^; <;f aj^o'n darin;,'', 
'rii» Hi^hinf^K of tho liaqi of Krin ! 
Waken thou, tho warhhu* of tho WuaI, 
Waken from tliy lonj<. lon^,' rent ! 

After i\u' ru<Mt.Jil, iil llu* Ix'^^iniiin/^ 
of tho third dii;ui, the; Hniiit, HcaiidaliHnd 
at th(} wtMisiuil natun- of tiii; hard's 
(dyHiuiii, oxidaiins : — 

OHHlan, cnou^li of thirt ilotaid them*;; 
fift up at tlio ni(ituord)hi/.<j of a dream, 
Wanton and vuin an over was fannM 
Ity the deadly /.eul of tho evil onuVi hand. 
J t'.'ll tlie<>, (JH.-<.ian, it w.-us a vain 
And wickud vimon of thy brain, 
f 'oniin/^ in hIccji from thou^htrt of sin 
That wantonea thy w: kin;^ houI within. 

Th(; lii^hcsl j)!a('<N in Paradist* ar«? 
aHftitriwid to "Um patriot and Uh; |»a- 



aHRign( 
triot-l)ar(l :" — 
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Allworo hai»i»y ; hutH<'»ni(-' fi.-lt 

A holier joy, and otlicrs dvvolt 

In lii^iior ^lory. I Haw otjo 

WhO| for the ^ood dee<U ho hud done, 

On curth| waH hero a worHhipp'^d kin,", 

Triumphant o'er all Hullorin^;. 

On tlie utmoHl vor^o of liis own ^horc. 

One foot amid the break ';!•«* roar, 

Anoth'sr on tlni rocky Htrand, 

lio mot tho invading foe, ■ hm Iiand 

(iruH]>ed itH f<ood Hword ; liu waH alone 

And tlioy wcru thouMiudH ; and wlien llown 

f lis Ktrenj;<th at la^t, lie oould but throw 

Hotwecn hi.s country nnrl tho foo 

HiH heart; and, thro' it, bid them Kmite 

At lier'M. 

Ilu fell, but in the li|:<ht 
Of J'amdiHO the liero'H deed 
Fountl fittest oulo^^y and mood ; 
Tho p^ajun;,^ death -{.^'iHh on his Hide 
WaH ttmied to |dory ; far and wi<lo, 
A:{ n bri;<ht Htar, it bcamod ; and ho 
Walked on in immortality, 
WorMliipped and wondorud at : the brave, 
HneonHciouM, to his viiluo ^ave 
Honour and famu atid praiso,- tho old 
HloKSod bin) aH ho panHod by, and told 
IIIh nnmo in revercm:o ; • '• * 
'**''■ And thous/uids rushod, 
l-'or^rolful of themmrlvoH, U) f^azo. 
And give, in looking'*, tlioir hearts' piai.'O 
To him, of herot'H tho hi^h«.'Ht an<l best, 
Whowj death -wound was turned to a Htar 
on hiH ))rc:iHt. 
With him walked one in converse liiffh, 
'' * Music and wonc^ 
At his birtli informed hiH Ujukwo, 
And fired his kouI, and with thom eame 
The throb for freedom ; but the name 
Of his own land had passed away, 
And fetU.-rcfl amid h<!r wav<*H slio lay, 
l<ike a Ktron^ man on his hill,- -the bard 
In all her breezes only heard 
The Hi^^h of her ])a8t fame, - no Htrain 
l^>Keo'er hor den^^lated plain 
To mourn her /^hiHoH gone, or call 
The blush of Hhamo for her early fftll 



rp to her cold doHtroyi t'h chei.k, 
Or on hiH heart in thundLMM bxal:. 
JiuL tho bard caught up liiri harp, (mil 

woko 
Iliri OuiJ.N'Tuy'H SoNo ! uud an it broke 
Forth in itfl pridu, utimovcd Iio mot 
From doKpot tonK>ieH their chido or thicati 
The h>r<lly frown or lurin;^ Hmllu, 
That strove to Kilence, or bc{<uiIo 
To Hilcnce, a Honf( ho }df{h and bold, 
Ko true and fearlcKS ; for it told 
I lor tale in avury strain ! Tho wronf^ 
And outrii^;e i.he had Kunerctl loti|^ 
Went fi)rth amoti;^ tho nations ; till 
The eyes of men bof^an ti> till 
With sorrow for her sorrows, und 
Fven in that eold and earelosH land 
That wroii^ht her woe, onu mnidy hi;^h 
Was heard at last in sympathy 
With all her HuiVerin^H : und for thin 
Thro' our world of lif^lit and bliriH 
Jlo walked immortal, siilo by nirlu 
With him, tho hero, who had died 
The hi;;h(;Kt d'.'ath a man can diu. 
For his nativu land and her lil^ul'ty ! 
Anil pfpial reverence to the bard 
All creatures ^mivu ; und his reward 
Was equal iflory, a blesHcd hoii^ 
Went with them as they pnKHcd aloii;^ ; 
It was over and round them on tlicir wny, 
And ever it said thrixif^h tlio cloiidlcHH du) 
"•Jov to the hero who dareil and died 
For his country's h(;nour, and fame, and 

pride ; 
And joy to tho banl whose Hon^f bixjught 

tame 
And pride to IiIh fallen <'ountry'i! name!" 

In tho Hanio year, 1H21, liiuiini jiit> 
duc(Ml hiis liriU and principal cHHuy h 
(Iraniatit; lit(;ratnn*, tho play of "Da 
nion and J'ythi;iM," which wan broiiuhl 
out boforo a London audi^tncc witli 
^roat HiicooHM, and hi^lily lauded by 
tho critics. In tho proparutioii of thbi 
>io(M> ff)r rtiproHcntation, Ui» anther 
lad tli(; hiMM'Jit of tin*, patr«ma^e, aiul 
oxporionoo as a d)-anmtic wnt<ir, of Lin 
diHtin/j(niHli<^d countrynian Mr. Shiol, 
tho brilliant L'ai-linniontary orat<jr. We 
havo lion; an oxanipht of tlio offoct of 
pati'ona[^o in Hnioothiiij^ tliu tJiuniy 
j»ath to fan 10. A ft;w yoarn Jatc'r, I3ii- 
nini's youthful and ontbuHiaHtio fiiumlt 
(jorald ( irifrm,wlio had plannod a hcHoh 
of tra^odioH for tho roforinatiou of tlic 
drama, nrriv«'d in Ijondon on a Hiiiiiliir 
nii;s.sion. llohuhniitttMl his play Uj uiieoi 
those arl)it<trs of dianmtic niorit, a iiui' 
na^or, without hiin^in/i^ any inilueiioe 
to 1>car upon tho doolsion. Tho coiM6' 
<juenco was, th;it, nft«r a dolay of 80inc 
months, th(; maiiuserijil. was rotunietl 
without Jioti! o)- coUiioont, rollod up ill 
a hit of pap<;r without oven tho cour- 
t,osy of a Koal. 'j'ho Honsitivo (iriffili, 
wIioHo spirit could not Htoo]) to dangling 
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latiagera, could never be j)er- . 
bo oSer it again for repreaenta- 

lia "Gisippus" was, however, ' 

ited shortly after his untimely j 

, when he had acquired an ex- i 

fame in another department of i 
re, and received with imbounded 
e, to which the ear of the once 
istic author was then insensible. 

;he curtain fell, the audience ' 

a body and cheered tumul- \ 

I 

L'ienilship of JBauim and Griffin i 
f the mo8t interesting circum- 
in the history of either ; and, ; 
the sensitive independence of I 
and his horror of the idea of 
^e, — carried to an excess, con- 

the ardour of Banim's friend- 
ed to a temporar}' coolness, yet 
Mily temporary, and gave way 
utmost subsequent cordiality, 
entertained the most entha<^i- 
Inion of his friend. Writing to 
her, Dr. Griffin, he says : *' What 
I have done, if T liad not met 
Mark me, that is a nmn, — 
;he only one I liave met here." 
122, Banim proceeded to Lon- 

tlie strength of his tlramatic : 

no doubt with all the sanguine ; 
id glowing anticipations natiu*al i 
Bars and ardent temperament. , 
reaming, probably, of the often 
ities, the precarious natui^e, and '■ 
angles 01 a literary career, lie 
ett for life upon the troubled ; 

where so many before him ; 
de shipwreck. These things, , 
he lived to surmount them, his 
irs in London taught )iim. He 
companied by a partner two I 
is junior. His tirst engage- ! 
^ere with the periodical press, I 

drew his chief support from 
iting to one publication weekly, | 
rious others occasionally. He 
ought out several small new , 
c pieces at the English Opera i 
«rhich were more or less success- i 

too ephemeral to be of much 
ence. Three years of the most 
it drudgery, with comparatively 
muneration, did Banim devote 
ing for the periodicals, when at 
he hit upon the secret of his 
i and, consequently, the road to 
In 1825 appeared the iirst 
)f the *' Tales by the O'Hara 
■' which electrified the readers 
n by their extraordhiary power 



and the novelty of the scenes and inci- 
dents described. Though Lady Mor- 
gan and Miss Edgeworth had previ- 
ously produced many able sketcnes of 
Irish life and manners, and those of 
the latter especially never have been, 
and, perhaps, never will be, surpassed 
in their peculiar line, yet no one had 
attempted their delineation with that 
boldness, latitude, and historical free- 
dom of which Scott had set the example 
in illustratuig the character and condi- 
tion of his coimtrymen. This task 
Banim accomplished with over-master- 
ing energy in these powerful produc- 
tions. The first series, comprising 
**Croohore of the Bill Hook," "The 
Fetches," and " John Doe," having at 
once established their author's reputa- 
tion, he lost no time in taking aovau- 
tage of the full tide of popularity on 
which he now found himself floating, 
and ill the course of the following year, 
182(5, a second series followed, consist- 
ing of " The Nowlans," and " Peter of 
the elastic." The industry of Banim 
must have been very great. From this 
time till the year 1831, when his health 
began to declhie, he produced not less 
than foiu'-and-twenty volumes of tales 
imder the fictitious title of "The 
O'Hara Family," including **The Boyne 
Water" (182(5), "The Anglo Irish," 
"The Croppy' (1828), "The De- 
nounced" (1830), and " The Smuggler," 
— all, with the exception of the latter, 
having reference to Ireland, though not 
in all cases exclusively the scene of ad- 
venture. Wliatever appeared under 
the nom de guerre which he had as- 
sumed was eagerly received ; the very 
name carried with it a general attrac- 
tion. Though, of course, varying con- 
siderably in merit and interest, they 
all bore traces, more or less, of the 
characteristic genius of their author ; 
unrivalled power and fidelity of deli- 
neation, with a vigour of style some- 
times carried to an excess almost sav- 
age, especially when depicting the 
workings of the darker passions, appa- 
rently without effort, and too often 
equally without restraint. 

In 1831, Banim's health, which had 
long been declining, completely gave 
way, and he was ordered to seek in 
France a climate moi'^ congenial to his 
precarious state. There is no country 
m which literary merit is such a pass- 
port to social distinction, as well as the 
most substantial honours of the stjvte. 
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fiH France ; aud the'people of its bril- 
liant and fascinating capital vied in ex- 
tending to him the most Ratifying 
marks of attention, [which his bivalid 
condition, however, precluded him in a 
great measure ! from enjoying. His 
ailment, disease of the spine, still con- 
tinued on the increase till the ]>eriod 
of liis death. His literary pursuits 
c*juld, conseijuently, only be followed 
during the intervals between the 
paroxysms of pain. In this extremity, 
when so little fitted to contend against 
the privations incident to his distres- 
sing condition, that great statesman, 
whose late untimely decease called 
forth such universal j)ublic regret, and 
one of whose highest praises it was that 
he never looked with indifference, or 
without the most active sympathy, on 
the unequal struggles of merit, at once 
placed his name upon the Civil List 
for a pension of ;£ 150 a year, to which 
-£40 a year was subsequently added 
for the education of his daughter, an 
onljr child. Finding no relief from his 
residence abroad, he returned to his 
native city to die. The contrast which 
ho there experienced from the sooth- 
ing attentions which liad been lavished 
on him at Paris, made him ]>ainfully 
feel the too frequent truth of the trite 
comparison between the fate of the 
man of genius and the prophets of old. 
Indeed, it is unreasonable to expect in 
the contracted circle of a country town 
what a metropolis alone can afford, and 
that little gossiping, invidious spirit, 
which is the baiie of such places, haA 
vented itself in an absurd and pitiful 
inimour, for which there have been but 
too many precedents, that he was not 
the author of his own works. Whether 
any one was hinted at whose over- 
powering modestv was incapable of 
bearing the full blaze of so brilliant a 
reputation ; and, therefore, remained a 
silent partner in their authorship, we 
are not aware, nor was it necessary. 
When people are disposed to act im- 
worthily, they will by some means 
soon make an excuse. While upon 
this subject, we may state our impres- 
sion that one of the few works of the 
series of which Banim was not the 
author, was the production of Miss 
Martin, daughter of the benevolent 
and well-known M.P. for Gal way, late- 
ly deceased. Banim had endeavoured, 
tnough without success, to enlist Grif- 
fin awo, who, however, with character- 



istic independence, wished to bu 
on his own foundation. 

From the time of his going a 
till the period of his decease^ 
produoecl little except ocg 
sketches, for the Annuals aud 
periodicals ; and these he collect 
published, in 1838, under the t 
" The Bit of Writin' and other ' 
Previously, however, to that ev 
1831, he had produced some ] 
"A Chaunt for the Cholera, ai; 
tional Ballads," wliich seemed t 
cate that the prostration was nc 
gether confined to his physical 
which even his well-earned repi 
could not save from falling stil 
from the press. In addition 
loatlisoiuo and repulsive nature 
principal subject, many of the 
were such as should never hav 
the light ; and a few spirit-stirrii 
ces, such as " Soggarth Aroon," 
Reconciliation," which alone wer 
thy of their author, could not r 
the whole from oblivion. Early i: 
he brought out a distinct wor 
last he was destined to 2)rodu< 
titled « Father C|oiinell." This 
if not the one which would be p 
to as affording the highest exau 
its author's genius, is certainl; 
which gives the most ])leasing ii 
sion of his amiability as a ms 
reminds us of the calm, serene 
ance of the sun-set, after the scp 
glow of his mid-day beams. The 
happy freedom from that over-st 
excitement, and too frequent < 
tion of the darker passions, in 
he had delighted to revel in his • 
productions. The gentler aud 
attractive feelings and affections 
nature are here depicted with 
success. 

The latter years of Banim hac 
passed in a little rural retreat 
vicinity of his native city, his c 
standing on an eminence, and 
manding a fine view of the sun 
ing country, with the Nore w 
its way, at some distance, throu^ 
beautiful vale beneath ; and th< 
died, in the latter end of '42, 1 
long been worn down by diseai 
mere wreck. 

The primary aim of Banim. 
writer of fiction, had been to p 
the character of his countrymer 
fidelity and truth ; to paint th 
their real colours, and to do awa 
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apressions and premdices en^n- 
I by those distorted and atrocious 
itures, which, in the stage and 
sketches, had so long passed cur- 
w genuine, and which had tended, 
► small degree, to embitter the 
Lg between people nominally one. 
if and the fearfully exaggerated 
nres of the political press, upon 
local outrage occurring from 
to time, written aa if for the ex- 
purpose of fostering ill-feeling 
3en the two countries, but the 
secret of which, perhaps, was 
ly the pressing necessity of a 
Qg "leader" for some morning 



'f 
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al, and Ireland was pressed into 
lervice, and furnished up a hot 
reeking victim, were the sources 
e ignoirance and incredible mis- 
sentation which he had to coun- 
t. He brought to his task a mind 
sely and ardently patriotic; a 
te knowledge of a wide range of 
istory of his coimtry ; and of the 
era, habits, and feelings of her 
e ; and a masculine and graphic 
r of delineation, which has, per- 
never been surpassed, and sel- 
equalled. If his advocacy was 
Iways judicious, and sometimes 
to misapprehension, it was im- 
>le that it should fail in the main, 
' as its influence extended, in pro- 
g a powerful effect ; creating good 
g, and just views towards his 
ry, where ignorance and pre- 
3 had hitherto prevailed ; and 
nstrating to those who were 
' to believe everything ill of Ire- 
that, if crime existed there, the 
s which must inevitably produce 
i had long existed in active ope- 
;here, also, in more than an equal 

H. R. M. 
Ifast, 1851. 

LAST WORDS OF GREAT 

MEN. 
n dead, they yet speak to us ; in the 
3ry of their living example, and in 
cho of their dying couitsels. The 

deeds and holy sayings of the 
nous good live after them ; a 
legacy of which no change nor 
ent can rob us. Pemoetant nobis- 
' perigrinanty>r ; rusticantur. We 
have mingled with them in the in- 
»y of friendshi]), and listened to 

living words ; but never with 
iolemn awe their lessons of wisdom 



and virtue inspire when they come to 
us as the utterances of voices now silent 
in the grave. And of all the words of the 
dead, we may well account those the 
most deeply impressive which have 
been spoken when the light of eternity 
M-as breaking around them. 

Under what altered aspects do the 
ordinary objects of human pursuit pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of a dying 
man ! His si)irit hovers on the con- 
fines of a new world ; and, as eternal 
realities stand partially revealed to 
him, and he catches a glimpse of the 
mighty interests and sublime occupa- 
tions of the future, he learns the 
worthlessness of much he has hitherto 
prized, and discriminates with a truer 
eye than is given us amid the passion 
and excitement of actual life, between 
the things which are excellent and en- 
during, and those which belong to the 
fashion of this world, that passeth 
away. In the vigour of youth, or lusty 
manhood, he may have had his dreams 
of ambition, power, and wealth ; but, as 
the world fedes from his dying vision, 
he smiles at them as toys, or laments 
them as follies. 

" Live well," said the dying Johnson, 
to a friend who stood by his bedside ; 
and the parting words of the brilliant 
and accomplished Sir Walter Scott, to 
his son-in-law, echoed the counsel of the 
sage : " T may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man ; 
be virtuous, be religiou-s, be a good 
man ; nothing else can give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here." 
Henry Marten, the regicide, who spent 
twenty years of captivity in Chepstow 
Castle ; a stem, proud man ; a man of 
busy action in the stirring days of his 
youth, and of profound thought in the 
solitude of his long imprisonment; com- 
mitted his latest meditations to paper, 
in the form of verses, of which thisis the 
closing couplet : — 

"Examples preach to th' eye — care then; 
mine says, 
Not how you end, but how you spend, your 
days." 

Not meaning, indeed, that it is to be a 
matter of indifference to us whether we 
die at peace with ourselves, the world, 
and God, for we are so to spend our days 
as thtis to end them ; but that to him 
who has lived a good life, it is a matter 
of small concern though he close it in a 
prison cell. 

For it i« the good man only who can 
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take a peaceful retrospect of the ])ast, 
and embrace with hopeful serenity the 
mystery of the grave. A conscience 
void of offence, a sense of duty done and 
acceptance found, could alone have ena- 
bled Washington to say, a few hours 
before his death, " Doctor, I am dying, 
and have been dying a long time ; but I 
am not afraid to die." 

The last words of many great men 
teach us that no thought is more sooth- 
ing to the dying pillow than the recol- 
lection of the faithful discharge of some 
high and important trust. Nelson, when 
dying in the cockpit of the Victory, ex- 
claimed again and a^ain to his friend, 
Captain Hardy, wiwi much fervour, 
" Thajik God, 1 have done my duty ! I 
have done my duty ! " They were the 
last words he spoke. Men who have 
been entrusted with some high mission 
to accomplish in the world's destiny, 
have been raised into heroes and sus- 
tained as martyrs by an absorbing sense 
of the importance of their work. When 
Gustavus Adolphus was foimd by his 
enemies wounded on the field of battle, 
amid a heap of dying men, it was with a 
pride only to be equalled in the hour of 
victory that he cried out, " 1 am the King 
of Sweden, and seal with my blood the 
liberty and religion of the whole German 
nation ! " The illustrious Sir Henry 
Vane, a man gr^at in all the actions of 
his life, and greatest of all in his suffer- 
ings, who withstood, in his firm and un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of human 
liberty, the unconstitutional enactments 
of Charles and the military absolutism 
of Cromwell, found a satisfitction in re- 
viewing his unshaken constancy to prin- 
ciple, which the terrors of the scaffold 
were unable to affect. " Blessed be the 
Lord," he said, a few moments before 
execution, "that I have kept a conscience 
void of offence till this day. I bless the 
Lord I have not deserted the righteous 
cause for which I suffer ! " Hampden, 
with. enduring patriotism, prayed, when 
mortally wounded, " O Lord ! save my 
bleeding coimtry. Have these realms 
in thy special keeping. Confound and 
level in the dust those wlio would rob 
the people of their liberty and lawful 
prerogative. Let the king see his eiTor, 
and turn the hearts of his wicked coun- 
sellors from the malice and wickedness 
of their designs ! " Sir John Elliot was 
another of the victims of this reign of 
oppression. Ileduced to extreme de- 
bilitv by long imprisonment, he in- 



structed a painter, just before his « 
to depict his emaciated countei 
and forwarded the portrait to his « 
be himg up by the side of one whi 
presented him in the vigour of h 
that it might serve as "a per] 
memorial of his hatred of tyr? 
This proud feeling of freedom froi 
reproach can only be tasted by 
who, in the midst of every teinpl 
have "preserved the chastity of 
honour." How bitterly Cranm 
mented at the last one hour of 
iiess, — ^a weakness, nevertheless, « 
atoned for by the noble heroisn 
whicli he thrust the hand whic 
signed his recantation . into the f 
and exclaimed as he watched i' 
sume, " This hand hath offended 
unworthy right hand ! " ^ 

Few things are morehumblini 
mind whose sensibility is quickcL 
the nearness of death, than the 
lection of wasted or misdirected p 
Many a trick played with consc 
many a tortuous scheme of poli 
which truth and justice were mf 
little account, are seen, it may 
the first time, in their real cha: 
stripped of every subterfuge whi- 
guised them ; and the couscien 
volts from its own handiwork, 
pregnant with instruction are the 
words of Wolsey ! — ^words amon^ 
latest, and almost literally adop 
the great dramatist, — " If I had i 
God as diligently as I have serv 
King, he would not have given m 
in my grey hairs ! " The last refl( 
of Newton taught him, too, hur 
but a humility destitute of self-rej 
He felt the feebleness of his powe 
narrow limit of his opportuniti< 
his words serve, not as a warning 
to repudiate the pui*suits lie ac 
with his genius, but as a lesson 
prove the presumption of self-conf 
and remind us that we do but ton 
confines of truth. " I don't kno 
said, " what I may appear to the 
but to myself I seem to have hoe 
like a boy playing on the sea shoi 
diverting myself in now and the 
ing a smoother pebble than ore 
while the great ocean of truth 
undiscovered before me." Such 
befitting spirit of the inquirer ; a 
man who begins his investigation 
this reverential self-diffidence, ii 
lating the temper of Newton, \ 
most likely to imitate his succesfi. 
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he ruling passion strong in death " 
»een already illustrated with suffi- 
fireauency. Abundant facts show 
it tnose features of character tu 
i fi-eest play is given in the activity 
alth, usually maintain their ascen- 
-^ to the last. When told that the 
yretreatedjGreueral Wolff, stricken 
atli on the Heights of Abraham, 
imed, " Now, God be praised I I 
die happy." And with these words 
lero expired. Another soldier, 
ded like Woltt* in the hour of vic- 
showed in a somewhat diifercut 
the predonihiauce of his profen- 
. and customary feelings. We 
of Sir Jolm Moore, whose shoulder 
een cai*ried away by a camion-ball, 
3 Corunua. He was carried from 
jld in a blanket, and when Captain 
ingwas about to unbuckle his belt, 
move his sword, which pressed 
it him — " the sword he hact never 
iced" — the General said faintly, 
Harding ; it is as well <as it is. I 
ather it should go out of the field 
me." The men shed tears as 
bovQ their dying commander, for 
n the soldier had not destroyed 
lau. He dismissed the surgeons, 
offered him assistance, with 
memorable words : " You can be 
service to me ; go to the soldiei*s 
om you may be useful : I am be- 
the reach of your skill," — words 
. deserve to be recorded by the 
f those of the gallant Sidney, who 
etiu'ning from the field of battle 
nuguid, and thirsty from excess of 
Jig, and eagerly asked for water. 
\ brought him, but it had no sooner 
ached his lips, than he resigned it 
lying soldier whose ghaatly coim- 
ce attracted his notice, saying, 
I man's necessity is still greater 
mine." Of both it may be said 
death was of a piece with their 
and the same remark holds good 
lers who have neither been over- 
with terror at the last moment, 
liOAvn in it anything affected or 
distent with their previous charac- 
Sir Thomas Moore exhibited the 
cheerfulness and harmless mirth 
execution, for which he had ever 
remarkable. Observuig that the 
Id was so weak that it was ready 
1, he said, " Master lieutenant, I 
jTOU see me safe up, and for my 
Lg down let me shift for myself," 
« when he laid his head on the 



block, he desired the executioner to 
wait till he had removed hig beard, for 
that had never offended his highness. 
The Earl of Stratford, under similar 
circumstances, maintaine<l his habitual 
com^iosure, and o]»serve«l, "I do as 
cheerfully i)ut off my doublet at this 
time as ever I did when I went to bed. 
Thmk," he added, in the qimint manner 
of the day, tm*ning to take leave of his 
friends, " tliat you now accompany me 
the foiu-th time to my marriage-bed. 
That block must be mypillow, and hero 
I shall rest from all my labours. No 
thoughts of envy, no dreams of treason, ' 
nor jealousies, nor cares, for the King, 
the State, or myself, shall iuterru])t this 
easy sleep." And Sir Walter Raleigh, 
as he asked for the axe and felt its edge, 
exclaimed, " It is a sharp medicine, but 
this is that will cure all sorrows." Nor 
can we omit the words of Legrand d'Al- 
leray, an Jiged representative of France, 
who stood aiTaigned with his wife be-, 
fore tlie revolutionary tribunal during 
the Reign of Terror. The j udgo, anxious 
to save him, hinted at vai-ious means by 
which he might evade the charge ; but 
the old man mterrupted him, saying, "I 
thank you for the efforts you make ta 
save me ; but it would bo necessary to 
purchase our lives by a lie. My wife 
and myself prefer rather to die. We 
have grown oM together without ever 
having lied. We will not do so now, to 
save a remnant of life." 

The dying have often give utterance 
to aphorisms of great truth and power. 
Such were the words of Raleigh when 
told by the executioner to lie with his^ 
head toward the East : " No matter 
how the head lie, so that the heaH be 
right." Such was the a]>ostrophe of 
Madame Roland, first an illustrious sern 
vant, and then a martyr, of the Revolu- 
tion, as she stood beneath the guillotine 
and bent to the statue of liberty close 
at hand : "Oh, Liberty ! what crimes 
are committed m thy name ! " " Take 
heed by all means," was the last coim- 
cil of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury to 
his son, "of bloody whether it be in 
public or in private quarrel, and God 
will prosper thee in all thy ways." 
" Gotl bless you," said Bentinck as he 
parted from his biographer a few days 
before his untimely death, " we must 
work and the country will gather about 



us. 



»> 



And this is truly the conclusion of 
the whole matter, the one great lesson 
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tAUffht UH by the cojicurreiit UHiiinuuy 
of the illuHtrioiu* dead— " Work," "Do 
your duty," "Live well," "Be gtxxl 
meu.** Beeiiiir iutho eleiirli^htofeter- I 
nity, tliev tell uh of the divinity of la- ' 
liour, uiHi clmrge im U) Herve our ueiier- I 
atiou, and by hoiieHt, eanieHt toil in i]w 
cause of man Heek to Htainp a gorxlly 
imprem on our age. If all men were 
thus workerH, allwouldliegi-eat ; and 
each ill luH ])rovince uiay ]>e. There iH 
ever error to 1k3 combattMl and truth t<i 
)>e Hpread, ever wrong to l>e redeemed, 
ever Hufiering to })e relieved. We need 
an age of workers to Hp<jed tlie " good 
time." 

MAliSHAL SOULT, J>IIKK OF 
DALMATTA. 

Thx era of the French Ilevohition woh 
one of the luoMt terrible, Imt, at the 
iame time, one of the inoHt ma|rniticent 
epinodeH of hintory ; exciting the wild- 
est hopCH by itrt early prointHeH of free- 
dom ; inaugurating a HUcceHHion of bril- 
liant^ but bloo<ly, military operatioiiH ; 
and ultimately biiuling in the fettern of 
an armed deHpotiitm, a great nation 
that had caught an IndiHtinct and tran- 
Hieut glimrwe of freedom. Peoples, iinit 
betrayed \yy their loaderH, and then 
flattered itito the endurance and Hup- 
port of the worat exce»BeH of a lawlcHH 
ambition ; throneH and conBtitutionu 
proHtrate together ; citicH in ruiuH. 
peaceful villageu Hwept away ; and 
fieldft of battle Mtrown with niillionH of 
slain ; are the prominent featurcM of 
the picture painted by the j>encil of 
history as her mounung Hpirit lingers 
over these scenes. The revolutionary 
movement was a signal failure. The 
first aspirations after liberty were suc- 
ceeded by a feveiish i)assion foi* con- 
quest ; and for a score of years, Euroiie 
presented the melancholy spectacle ox a 
fierce and relentless war, conducted on 
the one si<le with no motive more in- 
telligible tlwui the gratification of per- 
sonal vanity, and sustained on the 
other, not in the liope of achieving any 
positivegiKxl for mankind, ])ut solely to 
check the career of a coiKpieror who 
would have planted the iron heel of 
military despotism on the world. 

We can only attribute these results 
to the want of that moj'al prepai'iition 
on the jiart of the Frejich peoi)h) with- 
out which no nation can really enjoy 
the immunities or consolidate; the insti- 



tutions of freedom ; uor until better 
agencies tlutn the sword liave iuiprag- 
nated society with the principles of 
wisdom, virtue, and magnanimity, ean 
we hofie to see liberty take deep and 
permanent root in any community. 
Man luw, indee<], an inalienable title to 
it ; and violence may for a time secure 
its concession ; but AutlwrUy will in- 
fallibly recover its lost ^ound, and 
forge even heavier chains lor itH victinu 
than those from which they kavi 
broken. The truest friends of freodon 
are those who lalx;ur most to propo- 
gate its Hpiritf by infusing into sooieU 
a liigh time of moral sentiment. A 
people cunnot )je robbed of libei-ty whc 
are prepared for it ; nor a peoj>le be 
made free, who are not, 

France, at the close of the last cen- 
tuiy, was unfitted for the suooesefttl 
develojmient of free institutions, b) 
reason both of profound ignorance ami 
of deep moral corruption. Infidels mm) 
profligates were the chief apoetlea find 
preachers of French liberty. Thejf 
denietl (IcmI and immortality : and tlu 
]>eople a])phiuded with shouts. Instead 
of pictures of severe virtue and heroic 
Kelf-<levotion, the early annals of the 
Bevolution are filled with scenes oi 
frantic excess. War was one of i\u 
fii'st channels through which the popU' 
lar excitement found vent. Napoleon 
fitted by nature for a soldier and n 
usurj)er, found a ]M»op]e prepared foi 
his ambitious schemes ; and from the 
first hour of his advent on the scene, wc 
recognise in France nothing but a va«< 
military organisation, and nothing ii 
her history but the glittering, thoogti 
uncertain, fortunes of a oollosal army 
Viewed even at this distance of timt, 
the eye becomes <huszled by the bril 
liancy of the era with which the name 
of TiJK PImpeuor is associated. 

Ardent adniirei's of the principles oi 
]>eace, we cannot yet look witnout a 
species of admiration at tlie eneivifli 
which war on a great scale seldom juiili 
to evoke. Boldiers not only becooK 
historical chanuiters from their impor 
tiuit share in moulding the destinies o 
tlie world, but often cmim our homagi 
for their ikjwci's of intellect, tbra 
strength of ])urpoHe, their indomitabU 
resolution and j perseverance, — essentia 
ehtments, all of them, of real j^reatnes 
of character. Nor in j^aying thii 
homage, need we cease to <ieplore tha 
iho forreJi we admin; had not a lioliei 
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ion, nor forget the higher rer^r- 
lae to the greatness of moral prin- 
the magnanimity of Tirtue. 
poleon's staff contained a galaxy 
Eitary genius. All revolutions are 
> of great men. If it is true that 
an often stomps his impress on 
^, the converse is true also, that 
9 of stirring incidents and great 
dties, seldom fails to upturn from 
^hs of society a rnan to answer to 
bIL The revolutionary era un- 
ionably created many great sol- 
Napoleon selected his higher 
•» with wonderful discrimination, 
immelled by thejE7r6«^2^eof rank, he 
oaUed to choose them for moral 
lea alone ; and the consequence 
hat the genei*als by whom he was 
uded, were, as a body, un- 
ed in the armies of the world, 
mediately on the assumption of 
dgn power, the Emperor created 
ten marshals of France, four of 
members of the Imperial Senate, 
lad fought their last battles, and 
reposing on their laurels ; the 
nder were men still in active mili- 
ervice. 

;h scarcely an exception these last 
men of humble origin. Jourdan, 
ire, Augereau, Benmdotte,Lannes, 
t, Ney, and Soult were the sons of 
diics or small tradesmen, and had 
bered the army as privates. 
holaus Jean-de-Dieu Soult was 
Ett St. Amans, in the department 
•in, near Toulons, on the 29 th of 
1, 1769, within a few months of 
)uke of Wellington and Bona- 
He Was only sixteen when he 
kI in a regiment of royal infantry, 
as promoted for good conduct, to 
inlc of corporal after two years 
e, and three years afterwards to 
>f Serjeant. Making his profes- 
study, he soon acnuired the repu- 
of being a gooa instructor in 
ry exercises, and in 1791 was 
sub-lieutenant of grenadiers. In 
>urse of the following year he 
sively became adjutant-major, 
iptain. 

L793, Soult distinguished himself 
battle of Oberfieldsheim, and was 
3d with conducting the move- 
of two battalions in the Vosges. 
vas afterwards [present, under 
an, at the unsuccessful battle of 
rslautem ; and we next hear of 
ing placed at the head of a corps 



charged with an assault against the camp 
of Marsthal, where he gamed a brilliant 
success, capturing two flags and a large 
number or prisoners. On the 29th of 
January, 1794, he was raised to the 
' rank of major, and on the 15th of May 
following was made a colonel. From 
this time the military history of Soult 
may be said properly to commence. 

On the 26th of September, 1794, was 
fought the celebrated battle of Fleurus, 
on the banks of the Moselle, said to 
have decided, for the time, the fate of 
the low countries, and to have saved 
France from Austrian invasion. Soult 
was present at this engagement as 
chief of the staff of General Lefebvre, 
who commanded the advanced guard 
of the army. The coolness and sa^- 
city of the young officer, whose advice 
was frequently solicited by his supe- 
rior, is acknowledged to have contri- 
buted much to the brilliant fortunes of 
the day. The right wing of the army, 
under the command of Marceau, re- 
tired in confusion before the impe- 
tuous onset of the Austrian dragoons, 
and it was with great difficulty the 

feneral effected his own retreat to 
<efebvre's division. In an agony of 
despair he demanded a succour of four 
battalions, that he might drive back 
the enemy from the post they had just 
carried. " Give them to me," exclaimed 
the excited man, " or I will blow my 
brains out." Lefebvre consulted his 
aid-de-camp, who said that to detach 
the smallest portion of the troops at 
such a moment, would endanger the 
safety of the division. Marceau, indig- 
nant that an officer so much his infe- 
rior should presume to decide upon 
such a point, demanded, "Pray, sir, 
who are you ? " " No matter," re- 
plied Souit, "whoever I am, I am 
calm, and you are not. Do not blow 
out your brains, general ; but lead on 
your men to the charge, and you shall 
have help the moment it can be spared." 
He had scai*cely spoken when the 
Prince of Coburg and his grenadiers 
came on them like a torrent, and Soult 
was in a moment in the thickest of the 
fight. Marceau fought gallantly by 
his side. Again and again was the as- 
sault renewed, and as often repulsed 
by the gallantry of the French. All 
the army were routed but this single 
division ; and even this was about 
under the direction of its general, 
to retire, when Soult interposed, and 
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besought him to maintain his ground, as 
the movements of the enemy convinced 
him they were about to abandon the 
attack. The judgment of the young 
soldier was speedily confirmed ; and, 
after an obstinate engagement of eigh- 
teen hours, the Prince of Coburgfell 
back. As soon as the battle was over, 
Marceau said to Fefebvre, " This chief 
of your staff is no ordinary man ; he 
has great merit, and will speedily at- 
tain great renown." Until the close 
of the brilliant, though brief, career of 
this general, Soult found in him a 
warm and energetic friend. 

In November, 1794, he was promoted 
to the rank of general of brigade, but 
continued to servo under Lefebvre, 
having the command of the light 
troops, and proving of inestimable ser- 
vice to the successes and the fame of 
that ofiicer. In the responsible post he 
now filled, Soult proved himself a rigid 
disciplinarian ; but, at the same time, ex- 
hibited many traits of character which 
endeared him to the affections of the 
soldiery. He persoi^ally superintended 
their comforts, and always took care to 
be present at the time when provisions 
were served out, that he might satisfy 
himself of their being sound. 

In 1796, Lefebvre's division served 
under Moreau, in Germany ; and Soult 
had ample opportunities of displaying 
his characteristic coolness and bravery. 
He took a conspicuous part in carrying 
the almost impregnable position of 
Alterkirchen, leading his soldiers 
thi'ough a tempest of grape shot, carry- 
ing the batteries by an impetuous 
charge, and scaling heights which until 
then had been deemed impracticable. 
It was immediately after assisting at 
this brilliant victory that Soult was 
despatched in command of an advanced 
detachment of three battalions and five 
hundred cavalry to open the way for 
the left of the army. With a force of 
only six thousand men he was suddenly 
attacked by the Austrians to the num- 
ber of 26,000. The contest was sus- 
tained for several hours with great 
obstinacy, until Soult's ammimition 
began to fail, and the energies of his 
men were almost exhausted. At this 
moment a column of cavaliy unexpect- 
edly appeared on the field; and this 
timely reinforcement was the means of 
saving this devoted band from destruc- 
tion. 

During this period Napoleon was en- 



gaged in the campaign of Italy ; 
the fame of the young general rea 
him ; and he inquirea one day of '. 
sena if he deserved his high reputa 
"For courage and judgment, he 
scarcely an equal," was the reply o 
veteran ; and from this timeooult 
honoured with the confidence and 
sonal friendship of Napoleon ; am 
promotion was exceedingly rapid. 
1799 he was made a general of divi 
and took an important part in 
battle of Stockach, on the 26th M 
The same year he was sent to sup; 
the insurrection in Switzerlana, 
succeeded by a happy mixtur< 
clemency and severity. After thi 
pedition, he returned to join the ] 
army under Massena, and passed 
Italy, where he was created lieutei 
general. He was appointed to the 
command of the centre, consistin 
12,000 men, and in a series of ac 
against the Austrians, extending 
several consecutive days, supplied 
want of numbers, according to the 
guage of Napoleon, by "bravery 
trepidity, and the necessity of cone 
ing." At length, finding himself i 
exposed and improtected situatioi 
men almost entirely destitute of 
visions, with not more than two ro 
of ammunition, and surrounded 
force five times as numerous as 
own, he determined to cut his 
through the enemy, and, if possibl 
effect a junction with Massena. 
answer to a summons to surrende 
replied, that "with bayonets Fr€ 
men never despaired." His men • 
inspired by the dauntless courag 
theircommander, and taking advai 
with great skill, of the indecision o 
Austrians, ho secured his moven 
until a party detached by Mae 
came to his relief. In this same ( 
paign he sallied out of the cit; 
Genoa, when it was beleaguered b} 
enemy, at the head of 6,000 men, 
returned with a supplv of provit 
and 1,000 prisoners. Tnree aays a 
the sortie was renewied, but with a 
favourable result. " Tlie action," 
Napoleon, " was obstinate and blc 
Soult, after having performed prodi 
of valour, fell severely wounded, am 
mained in the power of the enei 
His younger brother also served in 
engagement, and was made prisons 
the same time. They were restore 
liberty after the capitulation of Gk 
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raa General Soult whom Napo- I 
lelected to command the anuy 
bled at Boalogne fur the much- 
l-of iavasioQ of England. The 
^ advent of the French threw 
iks of society in this country into . 
B of feverish excitement, and the 
ion was equaUy great the other 
r the channel. London was to be 
1^ and pillaged, theBoyal family 
nI, and the fashions of French 
ilicanism transplanted to British 
There can be uo doubt that the 
ted invasion enlisted a strong 
al feeluig in its favour on 
•art of our Gallicau neighbours, 
;he flower of the chivalry of 
e waited impatiently the signal 
nbarkation. That Soult was ; 
lated to conduct the entei*prise 
roof of the estimation in which 
eon held him as the ablest of his 
Us. Cei-tainly he displayed in 
reparatory stages of the under- 
f, much of the prudence, deter- 
ion, and foresight such an occa- 
called for. He established a 
n of severer discipline than had 
efore been known amongst French 
L He was constantly on horse- 
in^>ecting their evolutions, and 
x>ined them to severe labours, as if 
tin them for a special s^r^nce. 
of the officers ventured to com- 
and Napoleon himself feared the j 
light sink under such exertions. 
oolt persevered, and liis reply to 
who remonstrated with him was 
Eristic : ^ Such as cannot with- 

the fatigue which I support : 
^"' he said, "will remain in the 
1 ; but such as do stand it, will ■ 
to undertake the conquest of the 
." Happily the conquest for 

it was designed to fit them was : 

attempted. For three months ; 
izzling scheme amused the minds • 
> French people ; and then, whe- 
the sagacious eye of Bonaparte \ 
'ered its impracticability, or whe- 
the army was required by other 
icies elsewhere, the whole enter- 
was suddenly abandoned, and 

and his soldiers ordered off 
^rmany, to engage in that cele- 
1 campaign on whose last liattle- 
,he '^sun of Austerlitz" shone in 
lour, 
^leon's assumption of the Im- 

Crown was immediately followed 
it mighty coalition of the northern 



powers of Europe, which his extraor- 
dinary genius and activity succeeded in 
holding at ba^ for ten years, but before 
which he ultimately fell. The Allied 
Powers sent into the field a collective 
army of three hundred and fifty 
thousand troops during the autumn of 
1805. They were distributed under 
various generals in Italy, the Tyrol, 
Poland, Pomerania, and Bavaria, an 
Austrian reserve of thirty thousand 
men occupying Vienna. It was on the 
1st November that the Eiiii>eror issuetl 
his instructions to the army of England 
at Boulogne to concentrate in Bavaria ; 
and after a rapid and successful series 
of operations, — taking the fortress of 
Ulm, garrisoned by thirty thousand 
men and sixty pieces of cannon ('Hhe 
result," as he aescribes it, " of a great 
battle, secured without encountering 
danger, and at the sacrifice of some six- 
teen hundred men,") and entering 
Vienna in triumph within the first fort- 
night of the campaign, — Napoleon de- 
termined to make the country around 
Austerlitz the battle-field, on which, if 
fortune smiled on his arms, he would 
overthrow the combined forces of his 
enemies. By a succession of skilful 
manoeuvres he had placed all the sub- 
ordinate divisions of his army at his 
own disposal. The finest corps was 
put under the immediate command of 
Soult, on whom the weight of the 
battle was to rest ; the heights of 
Pratzen, forming the enemy's centre, 
being marked out as his field of 
combat. 

On the eve of the conflict the Em- 
peror was the object of a singulai'ly im- 
pressive demonstration. He was rid- 
mg along the lines after dark, when 
the news of his approach spread like 
lightning through the whole army. 
The sol<&ers suddenly seized the bun- 
dles of straw that had been supplied 
them for their beds, and setting fire to 
them lifted them on poles over their 
heads. The shout of " Vive V Empe- 
reur " burst forth, and was taken up en- 
thusiastically by thousands of armed 
men ; and as Napoleon proceeded, his 
whole path was lighted by these blaz- 
ing torches, and the air filled with 
these shouts raised by the immense 
host of his battalions. It chanced to 
be the first anniversary of his corona- 
tion,'and the effect must have proved far 
more impressive to his mind than even 
the imposing ceremonial in the CapitoL 
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The next morniug the Emi)€ror was 
on lioreebftck at lour o'clock. The 
army was buned in profouii<l reiwso. 
lliousaudH were deHtiiied before night 
to lie Htiif and cold in the sleep of death. 
Bat Huch thoughts diRtur]>ed not the 
Holdier m he sat watching the break of 
day, and liHteniug eanioHtly for Bounds 
that might tell him the niovcmcnt« of 
the foe. Presently his quick ear caught 
a low continuous murmur from beyond 
the heights of Pratzen, like the distant 
tread of marching colunms, and he 
knew that the Allies were gathering 
their forces against his right wing. At 
this moment the sun slowly rose, gild- 
ing the opposite heights, and revealing 
their dense mass of moving infantry. 

Soult was the fii'st officer that day 
who waited on his master to receive 
his final commands. The Emj>eror paid 
his general a high and not unmerited 
compliment : " As for you, marshal," 
he said, " I have only to observe, act as 
you always do." The Allies* plan of 
operations was soon perceived. They 
were intent on outflanking the French, 
and weakened their centre bv drawing 
off the trooi)s to the left. The advan- 
tage afforded by this mistake was at 
once seen by the marshals who stood 
aroimd Naj)oleon, and they eagerly de- 
manded his ])ermission to avail them- 
selves of it. Before he replied, the 
Emperor turned to Soult, wliose trooi)8 
were stationed at the bottom of the 
valley, and asked him how long it 
would take them to reach the sum- 
mit of Pratzen. " Less than twenty 
minutes," was the prompt answer. 
" Then, gentlemen," said Napoleon, "let 
us wait a little ; when your enemy is 
executing a false movement, never in- 
terrupt him." It was eiglit o'clock in 
the morning, and, soon after, he gave 
his impatient officers the expected sig- 
nal. "Soldiei-s!" he exclaimed, "the 
enemy has imprudently exposed himself 
to your strokes. Finish the campaign 
by a clan of thunder!" "Vive TEm- 
pereur I was the answering shout. 

The several generals who had com- 
mand of divisions parted like lightning 
from his side, and galloped to their 
respective corps ; and Hoult, at the 
head of his strong battalions, was seen 
a few moments after to emerge from 
the mists of the valley, and, bathed in 
the golden sunlight, ascend with an 
intrepid step the slopes of Pratzen. Gra- 
dually the glittering cdumns streamed 



upwards. Then the height was 
denly enveloped in smoke, from i 
bosom thniMler and lightning he 
out like a volcano playing in its 
Two hoots were in moi'tal combat 
a couple of terrible hours nothin; 
heard but the roar of artillery, 
thing seen but tlie dense smoke ^ 
shut in the combatants like a en 
At last the cloud lifted, the sou 
firing grew still, and a victorious 
welcomed the sight of the P 
standard waving on the top of Pr^ 
The enemy's centre was pierced^ 
the Allied army completely sei 
For the puipose of restoring tlie 
munication tlie llussian guards m 
desperate assault on Boult*s di\ 
ana the French infantry were 
moment staggered by the impe 
charge ; but Bessi6re, a^lvancing 
the Imperial (luard to the rescu 
Ilussians at length, after displayii 
utmost valour, gave way befor< 
veterans, leaving their artillerj 
standards to the conquerors. 

It was a bloody field ; and the 
and relentless nature of war was 
more strikingly displayed than 
incident that marked the close c 
strife. It shows us how th(j soldi 
the excitement of battle, if lie dif 
some of the loftier attrilmtes o 
manity in his consummate skill, or 
and resolution, becomes dead to it 
and holy sensibilities ; and, in sw 
into the hero, ceases in some i)arti< 
to be a man. The enemy were woi 
seven thousand in this part of th< 
fell imder the victorious French 
the remainder were attemptic 
escape by ci'ossing a frozen lake, 
moment the white sui*face was co 
with dark masses of infantry and 
squadrons of cavalry. The ice 
barely sustain the enonnous w 
when Soult suddenly ordered hifi 
non to play on it. The fragile pla 
cracked, — yielded, the whole gave 
and, with a yell tliat rose abov 
tumult of battle, two thousand 
sunk into a watery grave. 

The rout was general. Thirty 
sand men lay dead upon the Ji(i 
battle. Napoleon's loss was t 
thousand. Soult was the hero o 
day ; and the Emperor said to hi 
the presence of his assembled od 
"Marshal Soult, you are the i 
tactician in Euroiie." " Sire," n 
the other, with a felicity of expm 
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wouU have become a courtier 
id of a soldier, **' I believe it, since 
'OUT mi^esty that has the gooduess 
y 80.'* The brilliant conduct of 
[arshal on this occasion was never 
;ten. Years afterwards, Bonaparte 
k>ld that he was aiming at the 
e of Portugal for hinisel£ '^I 
heard so," was the Emperor's 

"but I remember nothing but 
jrlitz." 

the campaigns of 1806, and 1807, 
served with distinction in Prussia 
*oland ; and at the battle of Jena 
buted to the brilliant issue of the 
In all the subsequent operations 
nissia he greatly distinguished 
14 and rendered import^t ser- 
especially on the field of Eylau. 
French were placed in a critical 
)n ; thousands lay dead or wound- 
the ground, and the Emperor, dis- 
ced by his enormous loss, was 
to retreat, when the Marshal ex- 
3d, "Let us stay where we are, 
id we shall pass for the conquer- 
id reap the moral fruits of a vic- 

I see movements which make 
ink that the Bussians will retreat 
5 the night." Napoleon, who was 
icquaiuted with Soult's sagacity 
penetration, yielded to his advice, 
. the result fully justified ; and 
larshal was rewarded by being 
d Duke of Dalmatia. 
It's military career was now trans- 

to Spain, where he was brought 
nimediate conflict with British 
andeiYi. His first mission in the 
sula was the pursuit of Sir John 
ij whose retreat he greatly ha- 
., but whose forces he (Ed not ven- 
penly to attack until they reached 
ina. The Emperor, who had en- 
Spain to superintend the cam- 
in person, was recalled to Paris 
i operations of Austria, and Soult 
b this time left in supreme com- 
It was the design of the Eng- 
sneral to reach his ships for the 
se of embarking, and passing 

by sea to the South, an inten- 
n which the French marshal 

sought to intercept him. The 

ve trial of strength took place at 

ma on the western coast of Portu- 

The English force amounted to 

han fifteen thousand men ; that 

Soult was upwards of twenty 
ind. Whilst observing the 

and animating the troops by 



words of encouragement, Sir John 
Moore was despei*ately wounded by a 
cannon ball, and was borne from the 
field of his fiime. The dying hero saw, 
however, that the enemy were in flight, 
that the battle was virtuallv won, and 
the great object gained which his genius 
and daring had proposed. During the 
night Sir John Moore was buried with 
his military cloak for a shroud, in 
the citadel of Corunna, and the next 
morning the French saw their opponents 
standing out to sea. 

Soult displayed on this occasion a 
soldier's generosity. Touched by the 
aifecting end of his gallant adversary, he 
caused a monimient to be erected to re- 
cord his virtues and his bravery. "Sir 
John Moore," he has written since to 
Col. Napier, with a manly frankness 
greatly to his credit, " always made his 
dispositions most suitable to the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and 
.by skilfully taking advantage of every 
opportunity his position gave him of 
seconding valour by stratagem, he in- 
variably offered a resistance the most 
energetic and cautious to my move- 
ments. He found a glorious death be- 
fore Corunna, in a combat which will 
reflect lasting honour on his memory." 

After the embarkation of the Eng- 
lish troops, the Duke of Dalmatia for 
some time met with nothing like a sys- 
tematic opposition in Portugal. He 
took Oporto, capturing immense maga- 
zines of powder, a hundred and ninety- 
seven pieces of artillery, and thirty 
English vessels wind-bound in the 
rivers. It was whilst administering 
the affairs of the temtory he luid thus 
conquered, that the foundation was laid 
of a story which for some time obtained 
general currency ; namely, that Soult 
was intriguing for an independent 
crown. Overtures were no doubt made 
to him by a party inimical to the house 
of Braganza, and addresses sent in, 
bearing the signatures of thirty thou- 
sand persons. 

So far, however, from obtaining the 
throne of Portugal, if such had been 
his desire, the Mjorshal was unable to 
effect the military subjugation of the 
coimtry. The undisciplined peasants 
rose against him, and at length his for- 
midable competitor, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, appeared on the scene. Soult 
was surpiised at the passage of the 
Douro, opposite to Oporto, Sir Arthur 
accomplishing that celebrated passage 
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of Ui(M'iv(;i' whifjii laid ilu; fouiKlutioii 
Di'IiiH liiilitary i'linic* in Kitropo, nwl di- 
i'iU;(l tliu Hix»ili<''aiit I'danrk fff^tii Na- 
i)olo(Hi, " C'o4 an bon f/tmaraf.'* 'V\w. 
AlarHhal at on(;i! cvfUMiaiiMl ilio city, 
Miici'iii<;iii/^ ITiH artillery and bn^^^^a^c, an 
tlio only in<;an:i of rc^HCuing Iiih army 
IVoni tlifir <lan;/<jr. Knrtii tin? coni- 
niuncmncni of thiH fonicil ruir(;at, all liin 
o|»(;raiioMH w(!i'(! niarkrd by talent and 
dituiHion. IliH finnneHH and c.DUHUuwy 
at thu lifjad of liiH rliHtractfsd army w<!n; 
Iniroiu. Jlttdiiccd alnumt to Htarvation, 
liirt troopH at Itm^^th anproa'thod tlif? 
riv«!r (/aV(;do, when word w/ih l>ronf<iit 
him that tin; ))(;}LHiiiitH w<;rn doHtroyinr( 
thfjonly bridal* arMOHH it. If tlicy mn;- 
o.tifAiul Soiilt knew liiH buit hour Iwul 
(!onio, for l)y morning; tlu; Kn^liHli f^inm 
would Im; tlnindmii/^ in hiH rear, and 
Im* liad not one to anHWcr them. HIh 
tMiiintonanco wuh nnmovod hy tin; in- 
tfdli^onei*, and calling Major l>nlon^ 
to him, Ik; told him to pick out a liun- 
i\v(u[ grenadiern and twi:nty-fivo horHc- 
men, and HtirpriHi; the p^nard andHei/i; 
the paHHai^i*. " lfyr>ii Huecoed," he Haid, 
" Hond me word ; if yon fail, your Hihtnee 
will 1h; HuiHeient." A long and painful 
int(}rval followed, when thcHouno, "The 
hridgo \h won,'' fell on the orirH of the 
MiirHlial. The, army reached Orenne 
in H/ifety, hut barefooted, ancl without 
ammunition or a mngle eannon. 

Th(j hirttory of the I'eninHular war Ih 
far tf>o eotn))lieated for um Ui narraUt it. 
The Duke of J)almatia waHcripfibNl in 
nwmt of IiIh movernentH by thejfralouHy 
oi' the King, *foH<:ph, and thetpiarrelling 
of rival ehiefn. The diHaHtrouH battle 
of Talaviira waH fought in direct ojipo- 
nition to luH adviee ; though h«j after- 
wardM eifeeted a jutietion with Sc.y and 
Mortier which enabled him to jnirHue 
Sir Arthur W(!li«!Hley to the very eon- 
t inert of Spain. AmidHt manydifHeul- 
tie;( he Hucceeded in maintaining the 
Krench authority in the PeninHula iin- 
til he, waH recalled to HupiK^rt the thront! 
of hiH nniHter in (Jei'many, after the 
f;ital ex[x;dition to KuHHia. lie was 
pnrHcnt at the /(rent battle of h.aut/en, 
and at l)n;mlen heard of tin; defeat of 
the Krench anny at Vittoria, whieh 
placed the whole of the I'eniuHula at 
the f1lHp(Mal of WellingUm. 

Soult waH at once nelectisd an th(^ 
inoHt likely general in theiirand Army 
to retrieve the fortuncHof the war, and 
fleMi>af^thed fr>r tliiH purpofle to Spain. 
IfUt it waH too hiUj to check tlie vic- 



torioiiH c'lreer of Wellingt<in. TImj jMui 
Hhal mad" the moHt heroic vii'ttrlHy tiiv 
dcfende<l hin micceMHivo ]H»HitinnH wit! 
inirihrinking ntHoliitioji. lutv two day 
iie h(!ld IliH entrenched catnn tit m 
yonne, againnt the AllicH ; ami, oblige 
at length to relimpiiHh thiH, )iu c<iii 
tented the Held of Orth6H, on the 271 
of K«bruary, JH14, but wrm defuatei 
iHHuing a furiouM prmdarnatioii on Ix 
half of Na]K)leon, th<; buke of iMlmi 
tia then mmh; IiIh final and dcrfjM;rat 
reHiHtan(;e to the triumphant ciHinij 
under the walU of ToulouHo. In thi 
terrible battl<% the French lofit iiv 
genera 1h, and more than two thoutfruif 
men ; and tin? AllieN four goneralH, an< 
four ihouHand hIx hundrcu men. Hoiiil 
abandoned the city on the night of the 
ilth, h'aving l)ehind him liiH heav) 
giuiM, and Hi X teen hundrtMl wmnideu 
men. At tluH Juncture, the MarMholi 
ntceiving eertain intclligonco tliAt the 
cauKc of IliH Imperial nifuitor woh Irrc* 
trievably lont, gave in hiH HubmiiNftuii 
t/O the Dukeof AngonlOnm, and hnnded 
over to IiIh lt<»yal inghiieHH the coDi' 
mand of the army. 

The. rentored King forgave him \iv 
d(;votir)ii to the Fimjieror, Ui whoMe ao 
|ireciatir>n of Iuh many groat rpialiticN In 
owed the rapid advance of htHfortunM 
crinfii-med him in hin rank and digtii' 
tien; nanif^l him Ut the oomtnand r> 
the thirteenth militfu'y diviHion; mm 
Hhortly aft(!rwardN ontruHted him wiil 
th«! i>ort folio of the Minintry of Wnr 
lie waH in the r^Tcupancy of thiH ofllc( 
when the Kmperor Muddenly rettimer 
from Klba. The conduct of Hoiilt, W 
thi.M juneture, hriH iHfcn ma^lo the mib 
ject of He.vere, and, wn think, not iin 
d(!Herved animaflvnrNlon. That tH 
chargcH brought againnt him by tbi 
Hourbon-i, — of having boon cogninanto 
the inUsnded landing of Najiolooh on tH 
HhorcH of Franee ; and having lined hi 
pr)wer, an th(} King^H miniHter, ho t 
dinpoHc of the Koyal tr(K)pH an to leav 
the way ooeii Ut tho invader,^wer 
whollv dentitute of foundation, -we ftf 
foi'ced to ))elieve, on the fixculpator 
argumenU the Marnhal ban bimiwl 
jMiriliHlied, in hiH ^'Momoiro JuMtifl 
eatif;** and on the cxnroHH anthorit 
of li^juaparte, wlio Haid at Ht. Heleni 
" Soult did not betray JAmiii, nor wi 
he jirivy to my return. FVirHomedajf 
he thought that I wfiH m;u1, and that 

muHt certainly brj Umi Ho reall 

waH not j»ri vy to it." We conceive that t 
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rev accusations his memory is 
exposed, they may be urged ra- 
■f the Imperial than the Legiti- 
arty. For fifteen years he nad 
tne confidence, and prospered 
favour of an indulgent master ; 
. been literally niade in his ser- 
a,nd we cannot remember these 
and then read without pain the 
ge of the proclamation, which 
he signature of "Le Mar^chal 
3 Dalmatie," — the very titles the 
r of Napoleon had conferred on 
" Soldiers ! " he says, " that man 
318 lately abdicatea, in the face of 
e, a usurped power, of which he 
JO fatal a use, Bonaparte, has de- 
d on the French soil, which he 
never to have seen again. What 
le desire? Civil war. Whom 
le seek ] Traitors. Where will 
1 them ] Will it be among the 
s whom he has deceived and sa- 
1 a thousand times 1 Will it be 
bosom of their families, through 
his very name sends a shudder 1 " 
L few days afterwards Soult was 
court and camp of the Emperor, 
jwarded him for his adhesion, by 
ig him a Peer of France, and ap- 
ig him Major-General of the 
The Duke now issued a new 
[nation, bearing date the 2d of 
in which he declares, " A new 
mites France to the Emperor, 
ire the destinies of the nation ac- 
shed, and all the efforts of an 
IS league cannot longer separate 
tereste of a great people from 
;' the hero, who, by his brilliant 
es, has been the admiration of 
iverse." 

i blot on the memory of the 
al is not that he sustained and 
successive de facto Govern- 
in France ; but that he con- 
to become the mouthpiece of 
} Koyalist tirades agamst the 
• to whom he was indebted for 
public consideration, and evinced 
itude to his memory after his 
dl. 

.t*s last field was Waterloo. The 
ing of June, he left Paris for 
jrs, to direct the operations of 
aiy until Napoleon could arrive 
iduct the campaign in person, 
uke's conduct, during this criti- 
riod in Napoleon's fortune, was 
terised by less vigour and abiHty 
lad marked his earlier career. 



After the rout of the Imperial Army, 
he returned to Paris; and, on the 
j capitulation of the capital, retired into 
! seclusion. Being included in the ordi- 
i nance of the 24th July, he withdrew 
I with his family to Dusseldorf. 

It was on this occasion that he 
issued the " Memoire Justiticatif," to 
which reference has been made ; and 
his extreme anxiety to conciliate Royal 
favour is conspicuous in every page. 
Of the King, he writes : " I have re- 
ceived from him nothing but expres- 
sions of esteem and confidence, and 
cannot be ungrateful ;" and of the 
Emperor : "The entire army knows 
that I never had cause but to complain 
of this man, and that no man more 
frankly detested his tyrannies, even 
whilst serving him with zeal and 
fideUty." 

In May, 1829, Marshal Soult re- 
ceived permission to return to France, 
and the following year his baton was 
restored to him. He took little part 
in public affairs, however, during the 
reign of Charles X. ; but, on the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, gave in his 
adhesion to the new Government, and 
accepted a high post in the Ministry. 
He presided at first over the Depart- 
ment of War, and was afterwards made 
President of the Council. Since the 
Revolution of 1848, he lived in great 
retirement, till his death. 

In 1838, Marshal Soult was a visitor 
to England. He came on a peaceful 
mission, to represent the "Citizen 
King" of France at the coronation of 
our Most Gracious Sovereign. Those 
who witnessed the gay scenes of that 
epoch will not forget the brilliant 
equipage of the venerable soldier, or 
his own noble bearing. He received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the 
people, and enjoyed much intimacy 
with his illustrious antagonist, the 
Duke of Wellington, with whom on 
several occasions he appeared in public, 
to the great delight of all sight-seers. 
He was abundantly gratified at his 
friendly reception amongst all classes. 

The Duke of Dalmatia died at Soult- 
berg on the 26th November, 1851. 

He was almost the last illustrious 
relic of the age over which the 
genius of Napoleon threw so fitful 
and unstable a splendour. One mar- 
shal of the empire yet survives, but 
in obscurity, and with tarnished fame. 
With this exception, all the men who 
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were inllurM of the Empcror*H tlirotx* 
liavu followed theii' uuwier U) the {^rave, 
leaviti|( bell bid them nothing hut the 
memory of the dtjHtnictive HtruffglcM 
and unavailing eonuueMtM aMHociated 
with their immeM. Tiie world wan full 
of the fame of their valour ; and wliere 
are itn ftniitM'/ 

We need no other memento to teach 
UM the follv of war. Waged on a Hcale 
of unparalleled magnitude, and emUd- 
liHhed by a «erie» of unexamjded vic- 
toHeM, it ended, with itM great hero in 
exile ; Kurofie exhauHted and imoo- 
veriNhed ; and France heiMelf, witli 
leHHcneil t<«iTit<iry, cri|)))led rcHouraiM, 
a rcMtricted freedom, and no rithcr 
inheritance to couMole her for her 
protracted Muffering than a ^^gloriouM 
name/* Of what can ifhe lx)aMt to<day, 
in exchange for her Hrniandentd trea- 
Mure, and her blood Hpilled like wtiUnl 
The Mame nun that gilded the lieightH 
of AuMtei'litz, Mhine*4 now u|>on her 
fairent provinccM under martial hiw, — 
her fortrcHHeM filled with illuntriouM 
citizeuM, — her c^iiiittitution trampled 
under foot, — and every form <»f lil>erty 
destroyed by the handH of deH|K>tic 
power. 

And, Htlll prcMHing like an incubus 
on her iK)Iitical life, and burdening her 
future with mountaiuM of debt, the viiMt 
army of France remains. It may a<lorn 
a public imgeant, or Hiilwervc the 
HchemeH oi dynaMtic ambition, — but 
cannot fonter the InHtitutioiiM of free- 
dom, nor contribute Ut the (K)litical or 
DUiterial development of a great people. 
Would the true glory of La JhUa Fraiue 
at thiH moment, — herhapphieHM at home, 
her juMt influence abroiul, — have lieen 
le»M, if NafKileon, hiii nuirifhak, and IiIm 
annamentM, luul never overrun Europe, 
and Met their feet on the neckH of 
kingM ? 

THE LATE BIHHOP OF 
NORWICH, 

Thk following mirrative hIiowm iw how 
a man can live a UMcfuI and (>hriHtiun 
life, andi)aMM away from thiM wjene of 
action full of yean*, and full of honoiirH, 
and leave liehind him a fame which 
kintfg and conqueror* might ^^^\\y. We 
Hliall not attempt any high-f]r)wn ntvle 
to prcHcnt to our rea^lern a flattering 
picture ; but by a Himple narrative of 
fact« reconl the principal doingn r>f a 
great and a grxnl man. 



Kdward Htanley, BiMliop of ^ 
^ waM l>orn on tlie Ut of Jauuiir 
He wan a younger mou of Bi 
lliomaA Ktanley, the MJxth Dan 
Ahlerley, in (ilieMhire, by M 
the heircHM of Hugh Owen, E»u[,, 
rhfiM, AngleHea, He wBii brc 
I^>rd Htanley, «>f Ahlerley, w! 
raiiied to the |jeerage in 183i>. 
l)eing BiNhop of Norwich, he wa 
of the ( 'loHet to the Queen, Pre* 
the Linnatan Ho<5)ety, and a Fc 
the lioyaJ K<iciety, 

J>r, Htiinley'H childhor>d wiu* 

ly marked with characteriMti(» 

never d«Mert<jd him, — a naixgui 

jMu*, active mind, quick decixit 

a rcMoluti! will. He likewi»ie 

fuMted an ardent love of tlio nea, 

throughout life, fonned a Hin 

prominent feature in hiM care< 

the indefjitigable pnmecution 

(hiticH, he in Miid to liave regar 

church or diocitHc under hin en 

Hhip, and liiniMelf itn crmimaml 

diMcipline and regularity with 

he conducted hi* dutieM Inire tl 

ract<iriMtic in a Htriking degrei 

judging from Ium Hulwequent 

mentH, it may l)e Hafely conclude 

he would Imve l>een no letM diftti 

ed aw a naval commander, Uiaii 

tor of Ahlerley, or Binhop of Nt 

HiM early education ap))earM to ha 

irregular and defective, and it w 

on liin eij tranche of Bt. JohnV ( 

( 'am bridge, in 171)8, tlmt he , 

himnelf t<> a regular oawrwi ttf 

Here he did not dintinguixh ! 

l>eyond the attainment8 of an oi 

Htudent ; but what he did i 

miixt Ixi mainly ascribed to L 

louM a[)plication. He graduate 

in 1802, and M.A. in 18()/5. H 

holy orderM in 18<)2, and eutere< 

the curacy of WindleHliam in i 

In 1805, hiM fiither nreMant^NUdi 

the family living of Ahlerley, i 

Mhire, The religiouM and moral 

tion of thiM |>lace. when Dr. I 

commenced hm lar)ourN. vtm m 

[)lorable. The parinh liad beer 

neglectfid by the fonner rector, 

j>eoi>le were diMMolute and dep 

the meaiiM of education, either i 

or religiouM, were much below tl 

quirementM, and the new rector 

Iwfore him a rough up-hill roa<l 

the introduction of a man of £ 

Htanley'M temi)erament, Mhowec 

much might be done to elerate t! 
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proper application. A fixed de- 
Ktiou to eradicate an evil will 
ail in its purpose. Had another 
1^ industiy and less decision of 
;ef b^n entrusted with this im- 
b charge, the people of Alderley 
bave been left unreclaimed, and 
another page to our alreadpr 
d records of crime and depravi- 
it difficulty and danger, apathy 
gleet, foimd no place in thevo- 
■y of Edward Stanley. To work 
it ; and whose hand shall fully 
itlifiilly recurtl the unbouudc<l 
of his 8er\*ices t 
)iir ! all labour is noble and holy ! " 
) watchword from morning until 
in every place, and under all clr- 
.nces. Not a stone remained un- 
, where there appeared the 
9t chance of amelioration or re- 
in the church or out of it, in 
>rest cot, in the schools, on the 
•oad, yea, even in the i)ublic- 
, and the lowest depths of sin and 
v^ere Edwai'd Stanley's holy la- 
and benign influence felt and 
dedged. The precept of Jeremy 
, " in honouring God and doing 
►rkjput forth afl thy strength, 
iver more rigorously acted upon 
y the subject of our memoir, 
limits of a magazine sketch do 
ow us to enter into all the details 
areer, while rector of Alderley. 
numerous movements, he inva- 
imited the kindest heart with a 
>f resolution and untiring perse- 
e. His love of childi'en was most 
, and his attention to those of 
rish led him to be regarded more 
,ther than as a spiritual teacher, 
ask," says one who remembers 
•arental feature, "seemed too 
t for them to learn ; and, re- 
i by the rector's well-known 
and expressions of approbation, 
} gentle tap on the heaa of each ; 
I anxious was he to encourage 
that, on these examination-days, 
iled them at his own house with 
1 dinner, and various amuse- 
Sometimes, to their great de- 
he allowed them to accompany 
his boat on Alderley Mere, and 
the afternoon on the water with 
limself." The results of such an 
ion as this are apparent. That 
eed has brought forth fruit wor- 
ths gamer ; uiat these children 
profited by instructions conveyed 



in such a benign manner, who will at- 
tempt to dispute ? What a significant 
lesson is here impai'ted to all teachers 
of mankind ; to teach kindly ; to make 
truth loveable ; and, while conveying 
instruction to the mind, to purify and 
sanctify the heart. 

A long catalogue of instances, in 
which the rector manifested his fervent 
devotion to the welfare of these little 
ones, might })e brought forward. "Wher- 
ever he showed his kind face there 
would be sunsliinc and gladneas. In 
the hiuuble homes of his i>oor jiarish- 
iuners, lie was the never-failing source 
of hope and comfort. Eveiy child knew 
him by his paternal smile, and by his 
gifts of cakes and ginger-bread ; every 
mother showered iHessings on his head 
for his kindness to their ot&pring. No 
man ever realised the pastoral chai'ac- 
ter in a more genuine sense ; no man 
ever enacted the good S^imaritan with 
more zeal and readiness. To the simp- 
lest cottager, his addresses were clear 
and familiar ; and while, in his visits, 
his conversations pai-took of a religioius 
character, he showed no less concern in 
their daily pursuits and interests : — 

Thus to relieve tlie wrotcbod was his pride. 
And even his failings loan'd to virtue s side ! 
But in his duty, prompt at every call. 
He watoh'd and wept ; he prayed and felt, 

for all. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-flcdg'd offspring to tho 

skios, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

In reforming the moral and social 
condition of Alderley, his effoi-ts were 
most indefatigable, and generally met 
with success. His influence over the 
people will be best illustrated by a 
short anecdote. It was announced that 
a prize-fight was to come ofi^, which had 
been adjourned beyond his parish. An 
eye-witness says : — ^*' The whole field 
was filled, and all the trees round about, 
when, in about a quarter of an hour, I 
saw the rector coming up the road, on 
his little black horse, as quick as 
lightning, and trembled for fear they 
should hann him. He rode into the 
field, and just looked quick aroimd (as 
if he thought the same), to see who 
there was that would be on his side. 
But it was not needed ; he rode into 
the midst of the crowd, and, in one 
moment, it was all over ; there was a 
great calm — ^the blows stopped ; it was 
as if they would all have wished to 
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cover themflelves up in the earth ; — all 
from the trees they dropped down 
directly — ^no one uaid a word, and all 
went away humbled." The superiority 
of moral force over physical was never 
better demonstrated. This good man, 
in his secluded parish, showed an 
example worthy of the attention and 
imitation of kings. If such an influence 
operates so effectively upon a mob of 
ignorant rastics assembled to witness 
one of the most brutal sights on record, 
why should it fail in guiding the en- 
lightened assemblies of kingdoms 1 

While Kector of Alderley, he was no 
less busy in other matters. The time 
he had to spare he devoted to the study 
of mineralogy, ornithology, and ento- 
mology. His favourite study was 
ornithology, and the most jjojjular of 
his productions is " A Familiar History 
of Birds, their Nature, Habits, and 
Instuicts," which was published, in two 
volumes, in 1835. This work, which 
has passed through a second and cheap 
edition, is written in a comprehensive 
style, and to any one either acquainted 
or imacquainted with ornithology, will 
prove a very delightful l)Ook. In the 
advancement of Mechanics' Institutes, 
and other kindred establishments, he 
took imcommon interest. One of tlie 
first lectm-es delivered by a Church of 
England Minister in any of these places 
was delivered by him, on Geology, 
before the Macclesfield Society for me 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He 
prepared a manascript "History of 
Alderley," and contributed several 
interestmw articles to Blackwood's and 
the British magazinev. The principal 
papers are those on the condition of 
Western Ireland and the Isle of Achill, 
an account of the South Stack, near 
Holyhead, and a description of the 
" Mauvais Pas," in the Valais of Switzer- 
land, which is said to have suggested to 
Sir Walter Scott the opening scene of 
"Anne of Geierstein. Most of his 
other productions consist of charges 
and sermons. In 1836 he was appointed 
Vice-President of the British Associa- 
tion. In 1837 Lord Melbourne ap- 
pointed him Clerk of the (Closet of the 
Chapel Eoyal. 

His liberality of ojnnion was as wide 
afl the prosecution of his duties was 
unwearied. Bigotry and inU>lerance 
formed no ingredient of his mind. 
While lovuig truth intensely, he held 
large and comprehensive views of the 



riffhts of conscience, and the duties 
which men owe to each other. Tn 
alluding to his political opinionB on 
addressmg the clergy after his inai]|ru- 
ration into the episcopal office, he said : 
"He had never spoken to them on 
political subjects ; he left them free aa 
air. He did not deny that he had hla 
opinions ; from his earliest youth he 
had adopted them, because he conceived 
that they tended to the welfare of the 
Ijeople, the prosperity of the countiT, 
and, indirectly, to the glory of €rod; 
and he was sure those were reasons^ 
however they might differ from his 
conclusions, which they would approve." 
Li 1829, when the Catholic Belief Bill 
was in agitation, he wrote an at^ldrese^ 
entitled " A Few Words in Behalf d 
our lloman Catholic Brethren." In 
1831, he took a prominent part in the 
agitation for Church Reform. During 
the excitement occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the New Poor Law, he issued 
a pamphlet bearing the title of "A 
Country Hector's Address to his Pari- 
shioners;'^ and, in 1836, a pamphlet 
entitled " A Few Observations on Be- 
ligion and Education in Ireland." In 
these productions he showed a spirit of 
liberal enlightenment and a deep fad- 
ing for the elevation of all classes of 
men. Fearless in his disposition, he 
never failed in denouncing the wrong 
and supporting the right. 

In 1837, he was nominated, by the 
late Lord Melbourne, to the See of 
Norwich. After thirty-two years of 
active life in the pleasant and peaceful 
shades of Alderley, and after having 
become so deeply interested in the 
welfare of his parishioners, it may be 
justly ima^ned that he felt and evinoed 
considerable reluctance in accepting 
the offer. Conceivinff it, however, to 
be his duty 'to make his life and exer- 
tions as valuable as possible to his fel- 
low-creatures, and seeing before him a 
wide field of usefulness as a Bishop of 
the Chiurch of England, he consented to 
the appointment. With some, this 
golden offer would have been seized 
with avidity; but the spirit of this 
noble-minded man rose above all pecu- 
niary considerations. It mattated 
little to him wliat was the extent of hia 
income, so long as he was able to dift- 
charge those (hities which he held ai» 
dear as his own life. That he iri^ 
entirely dismterested in the emoln^ 
meuts of his appointments, in a woildl^ 
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of view, is fully substantiated by 
lage from Dean Feller's sermon, 
led on his death. He says : ** In 
penditure of his income, the rule 
ich he adhered was to ffive away 
)end in his diocese all tne emolu- 

he derived from it; and his 
lity in pecimiary matters was 
ore remarkable on occasions than 
sinterestedness in respect of pat- 
e and other advantages usually 
ing from his position. The giv- 
' public benefices as rewards for 
il services, and fitness for the 
constituted the principle on which 
s guided in the dispensation of 
ments ; and it is remarkable, 
5ut of the numerous vacancies 
have occurred during the twelve 

of his residence in the diocese, 
le has been filled by a relative or 
' connection." Acts such as these 
volumes in favour of his charac- 
a bishop. 

sufferings upon leaving his hum- 
id devoted £ock were most acute, 
ley were no less mournful. In 
ig to this subject in the address 
mich we have quoted, he spoke in 
)llowing feeling terms:— "For 

years, — for upwards of thirty 
— ^I have been a humble minister 
iral and distant parish. In that 

I had formed dear ties that will 
3 long as life exists. For thirty 
[ have lived amongst beings be- 
18 dear as relatives. I have super- 
ed their education whilst young ; 

enjoyed the friendship of some 
urer years ; and some I have fol- 

with the intimacy and affection 
jlative, to the grave." So deeply 
e affected upon leaving Alderley, 
ewas obliged to compose a fare- 
idress, and print it for distribu- 
18 he felt too much overcome to 
V it from the pulpit, 
entering upon his new duties, 

difficmties and disadvantages 
mded his path ; but he encoun- 
;hem all with his wonted anima- 
id perseverance. He immediately 
jnced a series of changes and 
IS in the diocese which, to say the 
jv^as in a very disordered and un- 
ctory state. He opposed plurali- 
advocated a revision of the Arti- 
jid Prayer-book, — ^paid more 
Lon to the admission of candidates 
ly orders, — ^reformed the imper- 
ministratiou of the rites of bap- 



tism and burial,— opposed apostolical 
succession and Tractarianism, — estab- 
lished two services where there had 
been but one, — ^increased clerical resi- 
dences, — kad pursued a course entirely 
new to those who had recently been 
under the infirm superintendence of his 
predecessor, Bishop Bathurst. In the 
words of Dean Pellew, " he pressed into 
the twelve of his episcopacy what com- 
mon minds would have considered a 
laborious achievement for thirty or 
forty years." He did not gain much 
sympathy from the "High -Church" 
party in some of these movements, and 
the jealousy and ill-will manifested was 
in nowise decreased by his fearlessly 
avowing, in his installation sermon, his 
toleration of dissent, and that a com- 
bination of religious and secular educa- 
tion was highly desirable. This led to 
much dissension and ill-feeling, which 
did not die away for some mon^. But 
nothing could repulse the new bishop ; 
his temper was too inflexible and cou- 
rageous to be overcome by such oppo- 
nents. He went on in his course, and, 
as his plans succeeded, so his popularity 
increased, and his enemies diminished. 

His system of conducting the ordina- 
tions was characterised by much kind- 
ness and consideration. On one occa- 
sion, "hearing that one of the candidates 
was very nervous and in low spirits con- 
cerning his £a,te, he took the trouble to 
walk up, after dinner, from the palace 
to the hotel where the man was staying, 
to assure him that his work was well 
done, and that he need be imder no 
alarm about not succeeding." His atten- 
tion to the poor children of his diocese 
was a no less prominent feature than 
at Alderley. In the visitors* book of the 
schools his name often appeared, and 
his contributions to their support were 
most liberal. At the infant-schools the 
"sugar-plums for the little ones were 
always brought; and when, in their 
daily exercises and singing, they 
marched round the school, he woula 
sometimes himself take one of them by 
the hand and join the little procession." 
Good man ! how justly he followed his 
Heavenly Master's precept and ex- 
ample ! " From their public examina- 
tion," to make another quotation from 
the Dean, "he was rarely absent ; and 
it was pleasing on these occasions to 
observe the littie innocents begiuled by 
his benevolent countenance into disre- 
gard or forge tfulness of his dignitv, and 

d2* 
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pliickiug liiH gnnriiiiitH in aiiticijmtiori 
oftho Hniilo that th«y knew would )m3 
sure to follow ; h1 lowing how dvi'.xAy 
the Sivviour'» imswjit, *Suirer littl« chil- 
dren to conn; nnto ni<'/ woh ini])n'MH(;d 
ou IiIh henrt/' H<i alwiiyri nimlo a {Mjint 
of visiting the hcIiooIh, whethui* of thn 
EHta})liHhm<fnt or DiHmfntorH. JfowaH | 
the friend of liihle and Tract SfM'i«»tieK, ; 
and every other inHtitiition for tlio din- ' 
Bemination of good and n»4cfu] know- \ 
ledge. It waH of little <;onHe({uenee to ' 
the good })iHhop who were tlus parti (;h j 
connected with tlujHo movenientK, ho 
long an they mmght a worthy end. ( )ne 
" High-(yhureh " clergyman wiid, " I can 
trnly say that I learned very many 1«h- 
RonH fnnn him ; but perhapH none more 
practically imiiortant than the inter- 
pretation of tiio word lificiuditf/.'" In 
tiim there, waH a Hettled Hpirit ot (/hriH- 
tiau charity which nothing eould nU'U\ 
in itrt nr»l)f<», )Mir]v»fleH. " TlnTe wan a 
6on//o?«?M2V,"HayHa writer in the"( »entl«',- 
man'H Magazine/' '-and, at the Hame 
time, an eamcHtneHH, in liiH a<lvo(taey, 
which ren«h?red hin services vvry valu- 
able i(> any o})je(;tH whinh ho undertook 
to])romot<\" Honre we find him de- 
fending the IriHh National Kdiieation 
Hchemeand the DiHHent^trH' (Hianel Bill ; 
impartially adminiHU;ring Iuh (liHtrihu- 
tion of ])atronage ; (rontending for the 
union between Hcien<;e and niV<!aled re- 
ligion ; entertaining Kather iMathew 
inhiriown palace ; preaching a ftuiernl 
Hcrmon on the (leat)i of the Quaker 
philanthropiHt, JoHei>h .lohn (iin-ney; 
exprcHHing niH pleaHure to Mr. Macready 
for hiH able management of (/ovent- 
gardeu Tlieatre ; making hiH ])alaf!e the 
temiK>rary home of Jenny Lind ; and 
embarking in a nuni}>er of movementH 
wlii(!h he couHcientiouHly believed to Ih) 
gocxX and })eneficent. 

In recording the cloning HC(;ne of 
Huch a life an tluH, the Umgiu; falterH 
and the Iicart exclainiH — Wliy are not 
»uch an theno allowed to Hurvive the 
ordinary Hpan of (^xiHtenee ? A full 
and eamcHt faith in the great and ever- 
lanting r(;ward of Hueh men alone re- 
concile-H uh U) the chme of their righ- 
teouH labourH. F}ngag(id numt actively 
every day, Dr. StanleyV Hanguine tem- 
per and cheerful uiHpoHition n(5V<5r 
forH^>ok him, and it wan not until he 
had arriv«!d at Iuh "three Hcore and 
t4'n," that he felt any effecrt from d<i- 
rlining yeai-H. Hie unwearied lif« he 
lifid h'd, dfnibtle«4H, abided to hiH w*!ight 



of age. In the sumDier of 1849, hi 

health )M>gan to give way. From it 

entrief) in IiIh journal, alx>ut this i>criO< 

he Hcemed to })e connciouft of uib a] 

proa<'hing diHHoIuticMi. With the hoj 

of recruiting hiH health, he coufieiiti 

U) ace(mii>any IiIh family inU) Scritlan 

('hange of Hcene and air rallied hit 

nnd Htrong hofHtH were entertaiiio<l 

hirt r<i(?overy. Hut early in Hei»ioi«b 

a HeriouH (iluinge took place. The go< 

man'H H|>irit wuh ftiHt (putting iUi enrth 

nuuiHion. iht continued two clayn in 

Htate of unconHciouHneHH, and hiH ilhie 

Utrminated, on the 0th of HejitemYic 

in congestion of the bniin. He di( 

at Kraham ('anih^ near Dingwall, an 

was iti his st^ventieth year. Ho left 

widow, three sons, and two daiigliten 

the sons are nil distinguinliod men, tli 

Hinn)iu\ >>eing the Hev. Arthur (\ 8tai 

l«v, the well-known author of the "Lil 

of Dr. Arnold." 

It waH his wish Ut be inten*ed in A 

(hrley church yard^ in the retired Hhad< 

where his good H])irit liml shed fto muc 

benign innuence ; but if hin frieiK 

wished oihc.rv/iM",, his tlesire waH "1 

rest in Norwich ('athodral or itn ]»■ 

eincts." His remainn wore brougl 

from Scotland, and to the latter, on t1 

21 Ht of S<!j>tendM!r, they were bon 

amidst tlie deepest grief of all the cil 

A large assemblage, including men 

all shades of oinnion and clasHeH 

society, nu;t to ])av their last token 

respect to tlieir (ieiiai*tcd friend. 

marble slali nnirks his rcHting-plft^ 

with the following eloquent record 

his life and labours : — 

In tho fnith of rnirist, 
ifuru reRtH from hiM laUouri 

KDWAKD HTANLKY, * 

Thirty-two years Koctor of Alderloy, 

Twelve yean* Bishop of Norwich. 

JSiiried nmidNt the inonmfng 

Of i)ie (liocoiio whicli ho hnd nnimaiod, 

lliu city which ho hnd Horvod, 

1'ho f)oor whom ho hnd vUited, 

Thi) HohocilH which he had foiitorod, 

T)iu fuiiiiiy which lio hnd lovod. 

And of all (.'hrifltiun people 

With whom, liowKoevor divideu, he had ioin 

In whntHOOver thinf^H wore true, and hotu 

And juKt, nnd puro, 

And lovely, and of good report. 

To this noble tribute what more c 
be added ? 11 is life and labours fom 
monument more radiant than tlie wc 
em window in Norwich Cathedral, a 
more solid than the marble onwhich 
praises nro inscrilmd, which will i 
^•nniibh? .'iwny with Ihe l;i|ir4f' of <!i 
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the fame of other men shall be 
abroad — the warrior for his 
J of dory," the statesman for 
KTs,** the poet for his lays, and the 
b for his sufferings, the laurel will 
ie the brow of Edward Stanley, 
•sterity rejoice in the memory oi a 
lan. 

late Bishop of Norwich was an 
ce of what nisLV be done for the 
ion of mankinc^ by a resolute will 
tive perseverance. In all he did, 
le said, there was a spiiit of pro- 
n the right direction. He showed 
fa type of the times ; he set aside 
e notion, that man is a stationary 
re ; he proclaimed him «always 
to improvement and progi'ess. 
e fm'ther evidenced that tliis im- 
aent must be wrought by hard 

that prejudices must be over- 
with a stout heart ; that truth 
)e proclaimed with a courageous 

that the emancipation of either 
:i&l or mental condition must be 
amated by xmflinchinff perse- 
e. Would he have reSrmed a 
oral population, or overcome the 
il and reliffious prejudices of a 
iiocese, had he not put the shoul- 
the wheel with a deep conviction 
greatness of his laboiu'8 ? Had 
. no other lesson behind him, he 
i this, that the lowliest object, so 
s it is open to advancement, is 
'' of our deepest consideration, 
at in the work we should be iu- 
ms and cheerful. In all social 
jntal regeneration, such men as 

Stanley will bo found efficient 
«ful, inasmuch as they apply 
dves with all their strength to 
bour. He might have enter- 
very comprehensive views of 
essiti/ of reform, but had he not 
>anied his views with a resolute 
► accomplish those reforms, his 

would have been partial, or 
I. Hence, the man was pecu- 
idapted to the wants of the age. 
igh his labours were limited to 
:ish of Alderley, or the diocese 
wich, they showed that he was 
sensible that the times hi which 
;d demanded reformation every- 
In his sacred calling, and the 
ity, impartiality, and industry, 
nected with it, he again showed 
r alive to the progressive cha- 
3f the times. ETe showed to his 
iporaries and his successors, the 



character and offices of a truly Chris- 
tian minister of the Church ; not in 
heaping up emoluments, not in clothing 
"everyday in scarlet and fine linen,^ 
but in a disinterested and hearty devo- 
tion to the great truths they are com- 
missioned to diffuse. 



LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

When the history of heroism shall be 
fairly written, a new hght will bo 
thrown upon the characteristics of the 
intellect and the emotions. The joint 
workings of sentiment and thougnt, — 
of feeling and mental power, are 
essential in all the phases of the 
patriotic ; and to passion, perhaps, 
more than intellect, we owe the finest 
traits in the history of the hero. The 
love of countrj' is at once the source 
of the noblest neroism and the dearest 
of domestic ties. It gives warmth to 
the household hearth, vigour to the 
industrial energies, — force, pui'pose, and 
integrity to the national character, — and 
connects together, by a cuiTent of the 
same blood, rich and poor, ostentatious 
and humble, as though one heart 
pulsated for the whole. 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land I " 

The Cretans express the love of 
country by a name which implies the 
love of a mother for her children. The 
Ethiopian believes that Grod made his 
deserts, while angels made the rest of 
the globe. We have all heai'd of the 
Indian, who, meeting a banana in the 
Jardine des Plantes, oathed it with his 
tears. The Chinese say, "He who 
sincerely loves his country, leaves the 
fragi'ance of a good name to a hundred 
ages." It is the love of country which 
binds the Arab to his arid sands, and 
the Esquimaux to the arctic circle ; 
which makes the Swiss peasant look 
joyfully on his barren mountains and 
bleak glaciers ; which unites the Mal- 
tese to his isolated rock, and makes the 
Greenlander fonder of his snows. There 
is no land but has ties of affection for 
its own people ; and when the Neapoli- 
tan exclaims, " See the Bay of Naples 
and die," or the Norwe^ans inscribe 
upon their coins, "Spirit, loyalty, 
valour, and whatever is honourable, let 
the whole world learn among the rocks 
of Norway," they simply utter the 
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universal sentiment of man, and ox- 
press that feeling which is the first 
characteristic of human dignity, moral 
rectitude, and warmth of heart. But 
this love of country, tliough full of fine 
traits for the poet and the essayist, has 
one phase which especially claims the 
interest of the historian ; and it is, that 
by so much as a people are wedded to 
their native soil, by so much do they 
love liberty, and feel the fire of a fine 
impulse stirring up their hearts. When 
we look through Europe, and see how 
despotism threatens to march, with 
armed heel, through the lands, — to lay 
prostrate every nation which dares to 
assert its independence, — we must see 
that the chief impediments to this 
enslavement of the peoples is their love 
of country and united sympathies for 
freedom and fatheiland. If the love 
of nature give additional force to the 
manifestations of domestic sentiment, 
it is no less productive of that great 
spirit of liberty, which makes men 
more truly lovers of each other, and 
which strikes at the root of exclusive- 
ness, vain ambition, and aggressive 
pride. It is not because vice has 
opened up the ways of licence, and 
revolution has been liailed bv the 
licentious as a fit opportunity tor un- 
blushing crime, that revolution itself 
is a thing to be dreaded, — ^that the 
struggle lor liberty is of necessity a 
wrong. Because wo see treachery we 
should not abrogate confidence ; be- 
cause we see prostitution we should 
not deny the sentiment of love. It was 
a noble saying of the old Jewish 
Babbin, that were the sea ink, and the 
land parchment, the former would not 
be sumcient to describe, nor the latter 
to comprise, all the praises of liberty. 
It is indeed the mother of every virtue, 
the nurse of genius, the primary agent 
in the development of the God-like 
man. 

If men are representative, assuredly 
Kossuth represents fatherland and 
freedom. Hungary is his one thought, 
around which cluster all the traditions 
of his Magyar people, and all his efforts 
for national liberty and independence. 
The love of country, and the traditional 
intelligence and patriotism of his peojjle, 
take shape and cr)louring in his diame- 
ter, as though his brain were a lens, 
through which the elements passed, 
and emerged again with a sharpness 
of outline exactly correspondent with 



the sphericity and transparei 
his mmd. It is no small i 
no mere limited province, this 
gary. It comprises the prine 
of Siebenburgen, and the m 
districts of Oarlstadt, Warasdu 
the Bannat ; and is the largest di 
of the dominions of the Imperial 
of Austria. Including the cir< 
the Hither Danube, the P 
Danube, the Hither Theissa, the 
ther Theissa, Sclavonia, Croatii 
the Besondere districts, the ext 
Hungary may be comprised ' 
105,197 square miles, witn a popi 
of 13,000,000 souls. Presburg we 
its capital ; but since 1784 that 1 
has been enjoyed by a suburb of 
called by the Hungarians Buda, ) 
the Germans Ofen. The most nui 
and most ancient of its maiw n 
people is the race of the M!ag] 
people remarkable for their mu 
strength, their personal courage 
intelligence, consciousness, and pi 
language. 

Tne Magyars made their first a 
ance in Europe in the year 894 
era, under the leadership of j 
having advanced from the shores 
Black Sea. They are not to b 
founded with the Hunns, who ar« 
considered as their progenitor) 
whose language has no similarit 
that of the Hungarians ; and wl 
cording to Do Guignes, were a po 
nation of Tartary, who, under 
became the scourge of the 
although shiking into ruin shortl 
his death. 

The Magyars settled in the 1 
districts, acquired great power, a 
the subsequent exercise of the pi 
arts under Taksony and Gees< 
were ultimately formed into a 
Cliristian nation, and a Thron 
founded in the year 1,000. The li 
which the constitution was founc 
known as the Golden Bull of A 
II., dated in 1222, the magna eh 
the nobles ; and these were con 
by the peace of Vienna in 1606, 
Lintz in 1647. By these two t 
the free exercise of their relifi 
secured to the Protestant sectan 

In 1490, wiien Wladislaus was 
to the throno, the prosperity of 
gary began to decline. Civil w; 
insurrection swept away thousa 
the people, and entailed misery oi 
who were spared. John Zapol 
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*ent of the Bomish Church, raisod 
ion in the states, and endeavoured 
hieve glory by a persecution of 
lc8. The I^testants flew for shel- 

the House of Hapsburg ; and, in 
the hereditary right of the House 
istria to the throne of Hungary 
olemnly established. The Hunga- 
people ofifered their crown to the 
e of Hapsburg, on the condition 
the old constitution was to be 
rained ; and every new king, be- 
oronation, should swear to main- 
the constitution and its liberties. 
ite of the royal oath, however, the 
e of Hapsburg has long striven to 
ve Hungary of her national exist- 
so that the oppressed nation has 
on many occasions, to defend her 
ies with arms against the encroach- 
I of her own kings, 
act, every means have been resorted 
annihilate a nation to which Aus- 
ad been many times indebtea for 
'stence, which had saved the throne 
iria Theresa in the middle of the 
entury, and that of Francis I. dur- 
le wars of Napoleon. "When the 
rrench revolution broke out, the 
unent of Hungary was deliberat- 
ion certain reforms, and the heroic 
ith was then the leader of the Hun- 
a House of Commons. The con- 
ated reforms were adopted under 
atesmanship of Kossutn, and the 
King Ferdinand V., the father of 
resent Emperor of Austria, went 
esburg to give royal assent to the 
aws. Parliament closed, and Hun- 
v^as comparatively happy, prosper- 
md free, with a liberal constitu- 
jwom to by the King, 
lis Kossuth was born on the 27th 
pril, 1802, in the little village of 
k, in the comitat of Zemplin. 

breath of the kine, the fra- 
e of the violet, and the fresh 
ness of the spring grass combined 
bhe picturesque associations of fer- 
elds and village homes, to usher 
he world this patriot of the Ma- 

; who, in the vigour and strong 
«e of a lusty manhood, was to 
ladow, if not to realise, the sum- 
>f his countiy's greatness. His 
? was Andreas Kossuth, his 
sr, Caroline "Weber, and he was 
ly child. His family is of Scla- 

origin, and comprise a very long 

>f Protestant Hungarian gentry, 

of whom have fulen in the de- 



fence of their religious and political 
liberties. At the time of Kossuth's 
birth the fieanily had become reduced, 
and the means of his parents were so 
small that he had to provide for his own 
education. His mother, 'Hhat noble 
old mother,** as he terms her, brought 
him up as he might have been educated 
by a Koman matron. He was sent to 
^he Calvinistic College of Patak, gradu- 
ated as jurat at Epiries, and was called 
to the bar at the "Royal Table" at 
Pesth. After leaving Pesth he lived 
in the greatest poverty until several 
deputies made mm their agent. At 
twenty-three years of age he nad made 
friends of several members of the Diet, 
and was acquiring a steady fame by his 
bold and original views on politics, and 
his warm and natural eloquence. There 
were many who " loved to listen to the 
eloquence of the young man ; " and the 
many excellent friendships he made 
among men of talent and influence 
served to ripen his innate powers and 
increase that accurate knowledge of the 
complicated affairs of his country which 
stood him in such good stead during 
the periods of political and military 
conflict. Having completed his studies 
he returned to Monok in 1822, and was 
appointed Honorary Attorney to the 
county of Zemplin. Like Cromwell, 
he was at this age much addicted to the 
gaming table and to the dissipating fri- 
volities which too freouently beset 
youth, so that he passed more of his 
time in the gaming saloon or on the 
turf than in the study of the law. 

The first public appearance of Kos- 
suth as an orator was in 1831, when 
the cholera broke out in Hungary, and 
ravaged the country like a destroying 
angel. At that time the peasantry 
were in a state of serfdom ; and where 
serfdom exists, society always stands 
upon a volcano, which may suddenly 
break forth and involve tne wealthy 
classes in anarchy and ruin. Austria, 
ever seeking, by intrigue, to undermine 
the prosperity of Hungary, that it 
might the more easily become a prey 
to the grasping hand of absolutism, had 
sown discontent in the hearts of the 
Slovack peasants ; and had spread 
amongst them the awful belief, that 
the epidemic had been caused by the 
poisoning of the rivers by the land- 
lords and the Jews. This belief gained 
ground ; and the serfs, stimg with the 
spectacle which the havoc of death 
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amongst them preaeuted, oud still more 
by the morbid idea which the creatures 
of the Imperial Court had sown amongst 
them, rose in large numbers, and mur- 
dered some of the upper classes ; add- 
ing, to the horrors of pestilence, anarchy, 
privation, and panic. Kossuth sallieil 
forth in this dark hour of trial to 
address the people, suggest plans of 
relief, and, by his powei-ful, though 
youthful, eloquence, dispel the horrible 
delusion to which the i)eople were 
victims. Wherever the disease was 
most deadly, he was seen moving in 
tho midst, cheering, consoling, julvising, 
restoring order juid contiuence, anil 
infusing into the hearts of the suti'erers 
a hopeful reliance upon Providence. 
It may Heem to some a tiivial and 
eveiy-day affair, this interposition in 
behalf of outiageil humanity and vio- 
lated truth ; but to us there is some- 
thing terribly sublime in the spectacle 
of a young iiuin moving alxjut fearlesslv 
in the ranks of tho dying and the dead, 
to win, by the philosoj)hy of his ar<ju- 
ment, and the touchinir appeals of liis 
humanity, a frenzied tuid ignorant 
population from a courae of reckless 
and iiiKane revenge. Be that as it 
may, it is certain, that, by this course 
of action, he very much increased his 
fame, and made many new fiiends 
among the wcfdLliy and the noble. 
Tims distinguished, he was named by 
several peeresses to attend the Diet of 
1832, as their proxy ; and, duly nomi- 
nated, ho attended at Presburg, with 
the right of s))eaking in the Assemblies, 
but without having the riglit to vote. 
Here a new era opened in his career, 
and prepared the way for that series of 
conmcts, trials, sufferings, and triumphs 
in which he and his country were after- 
wards alike involved. In this Diet, 
Kossuth sp^^ke only once : he was pre- 
paring for a more impoi'tant lalx)ur 
than the composition of sj^eeches. 
According to the constitution, the 
sittings of the Diet were public; 
but tiie Govenmient, after its accus- 
tomed fashion, resei-ved to itself the 
right of publishing rei)orts. Tluis, 
except to those who heai'd the speeches, 
either as members cr visitors, the do- 
ings of the Diet were known only by a 
miserable Parliamentary rcpoi-t, — a 
garbled blue-book, — ^which made its 
appearance so long after the events of 
which it was the falsified record, as to 
bo usolcHs. Kossuth determined to set 



aside this one-sided and lifeleMmodeoi 
publicity by a vigorous and verbatim 
transcript of tlie actual speeches and 
proceedings. He set to work, wrote 
repoi-ts, and sent them in manuscript 
to his subscribers, the number of which 
so increased, that, in 1834, they had 
amounted to eighty. He thus deve- 
lopeil and displayed his literary power, 
and created a new impulse for the 
cause of reform. The restrictions im- 
pose<l upon printing determined him to 
set up a lithographic press, in order to 
evade, if possible, the censure of the 
])olice. But Kossuth had become too 
])opulai' for the Grovermnent to n^lect 
any hinderance by which it mitfht op- 
IKJse a work so dangerous to itseu. The 
l>olice managed to inteq)ret the law so 
as to include the lithographs under the 
head of printed documents, and forbade 
the Parliamentary rei)orts. Tliis wau 
in 1834. He returned to the manu- 
script form ; and his editorial office iu 
Pesth was daily frequented by a num- 
ber of law-students and other young 
men, each of whom took a copy of thi2 
day's journal. The copies thus i)ro- 
duced were passed from hand to hand, 
and locjil clubs were established for 
reading and debating on them ; so that, 
thougli Kossuth had never more than 
eighty subscribers, he had thousands 
of readers for every issue of the woik. 
The sittings of the Diet ended in 1834. 
It had shown too much the spirit of 
reforai to please the Court at Vienna ; 
and, to stay the X'i'Ogress of its mea- 
sures, the old h^ickneyed story of a con- 
sjiiracy was tnmiiied up, and several 
young men of note were arrested. 
Their trials nearly resembled those of 
Najiles, so well exposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Kossuth urged the unconstitn- 
tionalism of the proceedings ; but in 
vain. The influence of the men was dan- 
gerous to Austrian encroachment^ and 
they were found guilty and imprisoned. 
Kossuth at an early period perceived 
that the gi'eat object of the Imperial Go- 
vernment was to obtain control of the 
Hungarian finances, and that unless 
these were secured the liberties of Hun- 
<niry could not be maintained ; that the 
development of these liberties was im- 
])ossible without the emancipation of 
tho serfs, whoso rebellion Austria al- 
ways held in terror over their masters; 
an<l, above all, he urged the necessity 
for coutinuiiJ!^ the publication of the 
dc})ates of the Diet as the primary 
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fyr keeping Mettemich in check, 
th continned his paper thoagh 
eiied with prosecution for high 
0, and obstinately persisted in 
ng, in spite of every risk, the 
yf publication. The county meet- 
of the same kind as the old £ng- 
hiremotes — ^were then of great 
tance ; they discussed every pro- 
' reform, and resolved upon the 

the representatives of the coun- 
ould adopt in the Diet ; and were, 
, local parliaments in preparation 
e general or ^eat parliament, 
rto the counties liad been isolated, 
th's written reports united them; 
worked in concert ; discussion was 
ted, and the spirit of reform grew 
ve that the Imperial Government 
right, and Kossuth was flung into 
>n. His incarceration took place 
7, just after the arrest of Baron 
lenyi for his agitation in behalf 

emancipation of the serfs, and 

th's defence of Wesselenyi still 

r aggravated the coui-t of Vienna. 

light, when all was still, and 

atriot having offered his pray- 

d thanksgiving to his Maker was 

first dreams of a welcome repose, 

was a noise heai'd without. The 

were forcetl, and ere lie could 

an alarm the assailants stood at 

dside. Though they came prowl- 

bief-like, in the night, they came 

plunder, but merely according to 

ustrian &shion of making an ar- 

He was required to rise from his 

nd proceed at once to a piison. 

eopie say tliat he was led round 

with bandaged eves, and was 
to prison also blindfolded, that he 
not know where he was confined, 
[uite possible, for nothing is too 
rous or miscreant for the tools of 
apsburgs. He was confined for 
ears, and then brought to trial for 
reason, and condenmed to four 
impidsonment. His confinement 
i an intense excitement ; there 
een too much said, too much writ- 
er such pei*secution to succeed. 
)iet met at the end of 1839, and 
euced its proceedings by declaiing 
'osecution of Kossuth illegal. The 
es were refused and only granted 
ay, 1840, on tlie condition of a 
al amnesty for all political offend- 
The supplies were granted on 
oth of May, and the next day 
rwouers were liberated. Two 



other patriots were confined with him : 
Wessenlenyi, who had become stone 
blind when he left his dungeon, and 
another, who before his liberation went 
raving mad. Kossuth came forth not 
blind or mad, but pale, wasted, but still 
unsubdued in spirit, and with a firmer 
determination than ever to struggle 
for his trampled country. His popu- 
larity was great, and his liberation was 
celebrated with the highest of Hun- 
garian honours. At night thousands 
of torch-bearers assembled, and with 
cheers, responses, songs of freedom and 
fatherland, the mighty crowd escorted 
him through the town. The old walls 
laughed out in the torch-liffht, the stars 
were dimmed with the bhizing lights 
and clouds of smoke, and the very sky 
echoed back the glad sounds of the 
ovation. His prison hours had been 
cheered by the winning eyes and tender 
smiles ana heart-spoken words of her, 
who, while touching his patriot heart 
as sunshine touches the brown forest 
or the broad sea, had at the same time 
gladdene<l his mother^s house and made 
a solace for lonely widowhood. Kos- 
suth married Theresa Mezlanyi on the 
lOth of January, 1841. 

Like a ^iant refreshed by sleep, 
Kossuth leu his prison to renew his 
labours with a vigom* which should 
know no bountls. The ministry, and a 
majority of the Diet, were libend. On 
New-year*s-day Jipj^ared the first num- 
ber of the Pesti Jiirlap, or Pesth Jour- 
nal, with Kossuth as editor. This soon 
became a great organ of liberalism, and, 
as may be expected, a thorn in the side 
of the Austrian court. At first it was 
published four times a week, but soon 
it became a daily paper. Its circulation 
rose rapidly to five, six, eight, and ten 
thousand, and at one period even 
reached to twelve thousand. " His abi- 
lities," says a Sclavonic writer, " were 
now acknowledged by all. His mind, 
which had for some time been at rest, 
was only strengthened and invigorated 
by long repose. Like a bubbling stream, 
he watered the dry fields and deserts 
of old Hungarian society ; like a storm, 
he swept over tlie towering growth of 
feudalism. Like a botanist, who knows, 
observes, and gathers every plant, was 
he in his restless activity." He found 
material on every side, and in his hands 
everything received life and truth. This 
Hirmp was essentially a democratic 
journal. It fostered Magyar nation- 
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ality, it strengthened the democratic 
element in the country ; it gathered 
Himgarian opinion to the full strength 
of union ; it maintained the social and 
municipal rights of the provinces, and 
unsparmgly exposed all tricks and op- 
pression practised by the landed gentry 
and the government officials. With 
this dashinff advocacy of liberal ideas, 
he sought jQso to rouse the activity of 
the now noble representatives of the 
coimtry, in order to the formation of a 
truly representative government, which 
should present a daring and determined 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
House of Hapeburg, and make some 
definite efforts for independence and 
nationality. 

Could such a work proceed without 
calumny, with its fetid breath, seeking 
to pollute the nobleness of the Magyar? 
Could it be expected that in a country 
where the peasants were yet in a state 
of serfdom, and where the nobility were 
under the shadow of an imperial crown 
and an absolute monarchy, that such a 
course could long prosi^er 1 It is only 
marvellous that he was permitted thus 
to labour for more than three years, 
when the imperial powers, goaded and 
stung, half gracious and half trembling, 
managed, by their own way of doing 
things, to change the ministry in 1844, 
purchase the ffirlap, and take its edi- 
torship from Kossuth, and heap on him 
the odium of seeking to sow dissension 
in the country, for the subversion of 
order, and the inauguration of revolu- 
tion. 

Deprived of his paper, he was still 
active, and, despite the slander of his 
opponents, he numbered many friends. 
He founded an industrial union, the 
first act of which was the establishment 
of an industrial exhibition, which vin- 
dicated the skill and industrial re- 
sources of the nation, and, by polytech- 
nic schools, advanced native industry 
and invention. 

In connection with this industrial 
association, and, indeed, one of its first 
fruits, was another institution of Kos- 
suth's, the object of which was the en- 
franchisement of the trade of Hungary 
from the prohibition to import no goods 
but those of Austrian manufacture, and 
export none of Hungarian production 
into Austria. It was, in fact, a protec- 
tionist union for the encouragement of 
home trade, and was called thebedetgi/le ; 
the members of the association wero 



pledged to consume no Austriai 
until the tariff was reformed 
effects of this scheme were soon 
the Austrian manufacturers, ti 
preserve their trade, were con 
to transplant their factories int 
gary, and to employ Hungariai 
men. The court of Vienna were 
to repress this movement, and, at 
step, appointed imperial commis 
to govern the counties in place 
lord-lieutenants, who were the 
mate officers. The agitation inc 
and the imperial court becan 
more impopular. The reform 
met from all parts, the count 
imanimously against the prog 
usurpations, and during the qu 
fairs of 1846 and 1847, great m 
of reformers took place, and at 
and in the fireside conversations, 
of intense hatred was roused fc 
tria, and a determination resolve 
to resist her many encroachmen 
the head of this resistance stooc 
Louis Bathyani, a descendant oi 
the richest, oldest, and most im] 
families of the country. Bathy 
Kossuth's importance ; he ai 
effects of his powerful oratory ; 
termined course of action on th« 
of the people ; and he saw, mc 
that Kossuth was as practical as 
eloquent. An alliance took plac 
under the imited force of weal 
influence on the one hand, and e 
dinary genius on the other, th« 
of Hungarian independence to< 
heart, and grew stronger evei 
The time came for the asseml 
the Diet. Kossuth offered hin 
representative of the county of 
he was supported by Bathyani, i 
posed by the conservative Balla 
obtained 1,314 votes, Kossuth 2 
The Diet met in November, 
and Kossuth took his seat, and 
almost immediately the most ] 
man in the Diet. The prqjed 
Liberals had been published pre 
to the meeting of the Diet, s 
effects of Kossuth's rapid mo"? 
were now seen in the operation; 
Parliament, which, immediatel 
assimiption of office, passed the 
abolishing feudal service, and e 
the freedom of the serf and the t 
of the nobility, triumphantly 1 
the Lower House. Kossuth "w 
rounded by enemies, and assaile 
sides with calumny and misrepi 
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His steady course of action, and 
lanrellous eloauence, silenced his 
ies, and gained him the approba- 
>f his fiercest political opponents. 
IS in this Diet, the last of the old 
^6, that Kossuth made his renowned 
h on the liberties of Himgary. 
this speech Kossuth made aflill 
lition of the sins and failings of the 
3mich system. He argued that, 
le Government was constituted, 
;y of speech must be cramped, 
.f of o^on stultified, and W 

be for ever an impossibility, 
jary was ruled by a monarch, who, 
the other parts of his dominions, 

as Emperor. At Vienna he was 
lite; at Fresburg limited in power 
3 Hungarian constitution. It was 
jsible for him to serve in two capa- 
with justice and efficiency to each. 
ost, encroachment, and treachery 
be the result ; for the same man 

not be here an Imperial tjT-ant, 
y by virtue of his nod, and there a 
•nor of a free people, and obedient 
J limitations of their parliamentary 
itution. What was the remedy l 

to roll back the three hundred 
' rule of the House of Hapsburg, 
restore to each of the States the 
itutional privileges which had 
wrested from them by the Haps- 
dynasty, or the thirty years' war. 
constitution must be restored to 
• Hungary must follow them into 
py. There was no hope, no refuge 
iungarian liberties, while the sur- 
ling States were in a degrading 
ige ; and the only hope for Hun- 
was in the emancipation of every 

under the Austrian Empire, 
e speech was an electric shock to 
mperial party. It was heard with 
und wonder : its boldness of aim 
ts beauty of construction alike se- 
g for the speaker attention, con- 
m, respect, and fame. The idea 
taught up with enthusiasm. The 
iarity of Kossuth increased. A 

Fassion for Democratic progress 
upon the people ; and a deputa- 
was appointed to carry to the 
3ror a project for the restoration 
e constitutions of the whole Au- 
1 Empire. 

e news of the Mag>"av'H speech had 
before him to Vienna. The report 
i speech, and the news of the revo- 
in Paris, and the flight of Louis 
ppe, reached Vienna on the same 



day. The people rose ; a storm of ex- 
citement raged in the city ; and, on the 
18th of March, a revolution broke out 
in Vienna. The people demanded a 
constitution. The troops were called 
into requisition, and refused to fire on 
the populace. Panic seized the court. 
Mettemich fled ; and Kossuth, at the 
head of the Hungarian deputation, 
arrived at Vienna. 

The Emperor, at his last shift, de- 
serted by his army, and threatened by 
a people just awakened to a sense of 
wrong, received the deputation with 
mock smiles and bland speech, accepted 
the project of the constitution ; and, in 
return for this concession, enlisted Kos- 
suth's aid in restoring the peace of 
Vienna, " which he alone could do, and 
doing which, he would prove himself the 
best friend of the Hapsburg dynasty." 
Kossuth went forth to the people. 
He calmed the minds of the excited 
multitude ; he dispersed the political 
factions; he quieted popular discon- 
tent ; fixed the attention of the peo- 
ple upon law and order, restored faith 
m the Emperor, and established peace. 

After the lapse of a month, the Em- 
peror came in state to Presburg, to 
swear to the constitution, give his sanc- 
tion to the reformed Eiws, and to 
the Cabinet of Count Bathyani. On the 
11th of April, Kossuth was appointed 
Minister of Finance, and Francis Pulzky 
Under-Secretary of State in the same 
department. These appointments were 
not made for the honour of the men or 
the welfare of the nation, but with the 
secret hope that the bold measures ad- 
vocated by Kossuth and his colleagues 
— such as the abolition of serfdom and 
taxation of the nobility — ^would involve 
them in hatred, and render them the 
objects of conspiracy, and the bullet of 
an assassin, on the waters of the Danube, 
thus end their career. Kossuth took 
office, and became the directing spirit 
of the new government. Ludwig Ba- 
thyani and the Minister of Finance pre- 
served the alliance already formed be- 
tween them. They were necessary to 
each other, and acted in union both on 
the offensive and defensive. Kossuth 
used Bathyani to give weight to the 
reform movement among the wealthy 
classes and the nobility, and Bathyani 
foimd Kossuth invaluable, both by pen 
and tongue, for his command at any 
time of the sympathies of the peo- 
ple. As soon as Kossuth became tti9 
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leader of the Lower House, Batliyani 
took a similar position in the Upper. 
Yet, in spite of this union of forces, this 
simultaneous system of action, the two 
men had different ultimate aims, and 
were essentially different in character. 
Bathyani hated Austria because it 
crushed the Himgarian nobility, and 
sought to usurp the ancient powers and 
privileges which they had long held in 
the afiairs of State. Kossuth hated 
Austria because Austria was the foe to 
freedom, the foe to the industrial, intel- 
lectual, and domestic progress of the 
masses. The one cried for liberty for 
the vindication of his ancestors and his 
family name ; the other because liberty 
is in itself a good, and the primary ele- 
ment in the prosperity of a State. Con- 
sequently, Bathyani was in every ques- 
tion limited by the influence of riches 
and renown ; and, although he was 
opposed to servile caste, and to every 
prerogative of the nobility which en- 
abled them to oppress the people, he 
would never have consented to the abo- 
lition of titles. 1 1 must not be forgotten, 
too, that the Magyar was ever the pri- 
mary thought of Kossuth^ and "Vh^ise 
liberalism came into collision with na- 
tional feeling, nationality prevailed. 

It is certain that Kossuth, on taking 
office, accomplished almost incredible 
things. He was the object of fierce 
hate and slanderous imputation, on one 
hand ; and of frenzied approbation and 
eidoffy, on the other. He was accused 
.of wishing to make Hungary a Repub- 
lic ; himself first Dictator, and then 
King. In spite of this he raised the 
position of Hungary, and provided 
gold, arms for defence, and security for 
property and trade, out of discordant 
elements and impoverished resources. 
His popularity steadily uicreased, and, 
as if by magic, he converted the bitter- 
est enemies into friends. He won over 
to his cause many of the wealthy mag- 
nates, who had formerly spat upon the 
democratic cause ; and brought to the 
aid of the popular party several impe- 
rial officers; among others, the brave 
Messaros, who had long refused to take 
office in Pesth, but accepted it the mo- 
ment he came into contact with Kos- 
suth. 

One of the chief opponents to Kos- 
suth was Count Szecheny, who, equally 
embittered against Austria, sought to 
swamp it by the development of the 
internal resources of Uungai'y ; and he 



violently attacked Kossuth as an 
vator who disturbed the plans wh; 
had been years maturmg. Kc 
was farther-sighted than Szechen; 
saw that, long before Hungary 
overmatch Austria in induatrij 
sources, wealth, and consequent p 
Austria would destroy Himgariau 
perity, and suppress Hungarian 
ties. The course of events, ho'v 
made Kossuth's greater sagacit' 
dent, and Szecheny, like Bat] 
came to his side, and confe8se< 
truth of his previsions. 

Meanwhile Austria had not 
idle. The Court of Vienna, a 
secrecy and experienced in int 
was busy in contrivances to chec] 
Hun^rian liberalism, — as much 
a dasire to retain its illegal powe 
the Magyara, as from a fear of M 
example upon its other dominions 
chief actor in the counter- movi 
of the Austrians, was the Archdi 
Sophia, sister of the Queens of Pi 
Saxony, and the King of Bavarij 
mother of the present Emperor. 
Arch-duchess, with intense anxii 
promote the spread of Imperialisc 
the whole oi Hungary, determi: 
stir up the race-hatred betwee; 
Croats, Servians and Wallachs, th 
tlie medium of her agent Jelb 
Jellachich was at first unwilli 
accept the commission, on the pie 
it was nothing less than an Im 
treason ; but the Archduchess, bu 
into tears and embracing Jellach 
her arms, moved him to concessio 
he became a ti'tiitor. Four daj? 
not elapsed since the Empero; 
sworn to the constitution at Pre 
when Jellachich was nominated 1 
Croatia, and sent foith to create, i 
pauperised and perishing Imperi 
civil war among a i)eople whic 
hitherto been united lor lef^itima 
form and progress. 

On the 14th of May the Se 
declared war against tlie Huiig? 
and rising put to death all i]i.\ 
garians they could find Tho 3c 
Vienna maintained its chara.'tt 
duplicity and double-dealing, and 
cover of protecting Himgary, se 
army against them, which, under 
instructions from the court of "V 
acted solely on the defensive, an< 
the Servians every opportuni 
gather strength. The object o 
secret plotting on the part of A^ 
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• break up the tribes of Hungary, 
r sowing dissension amongst them 
liken the liberal forces, and thus 
\ advantage of the discord in the 
r's camp, make it an easy prey to 
ial rapacity. One of the imme- 
results of this was the refusal of 
Croats to acknowledge the Hun- 
i Ministry or the authority of the 

although their own represen- 
3 were members of that body, 
lad helped to pass the laws to 
they refused obedience. Jella- 
received open instructions to 
he Hungarian Ministry, and at 
ime time secret ones to disobey 
and in every possible way to 
thfc cause of liberty and indepen- 
Jeilachich began to assemble 
it armj on the frontier, and to 
)ut the double plot winch the 
por had been playing, he was 
T declared a traitor on the 10th 
Qe, 1848. The Hungarian Diet 
still imwilling to declare war 
{t the Croats, and the Arch-Duke 
was sent as a mediator for 
'esewation of peace. The Arch- 
failed, and Jellachich imblush- 
boasted that he had the Em- 
s authority for all he did, and 
Q his assumed friendliness for the 
arian Diet, he acted only by com- 
n. On the 1st of September, the 
ian army crossed the frontier. 
Het were still unwilling for war, 
deputation of sixty persons weur 
enna and had an interview with 
nperor, on the 9th, at the palace 
B SchSnbnm. He evaded the 
ion ; and while the deputies were 
earing him, there was discovered 
ante-room an official paper of the 
ror's, approving of every one of 
ts of Jellachich. The deputation 
jvery man with a firm step, a 
bing heart, a clenched fist, a red 
^ther, and a firm resolve to fight 
!ungary. StUl anxious to avert 
inother deputation was sent to the 
at Vienna ; and, arriving on the 
of September, were refused ad- 
nce, and the Hungarian Ministry 
led. On the 13th, the Minister 
s Interior occupied alone his offi- 
osition. The Diet called upon 
ith to resume his position as Mi- 

• of Finance, and authorised him 
iate a Grovemment debt by the 
of paper money. The Arch-Duke 
len stood at the head of the coun 



try, and both law and the autograph 
letters of the Emperor supported him. 
As a last effort for peace, he determined 
on the formation of a new cabinet, and 
Louis Bathyani undertook its con- 
struction. 

Jellachich issued ordera to all the 
regiments of Himgarian cavalr}- to join 
his army and offer no opposition to the 
Croats. They all refusea, with the ex- 
ception of a single i ogiment of cuiras- 
siers, although they sent a deputation 
to Jellachich requesting permission to 
see the Imperial order for the invasion 
of Hungary. Jellachich affirmed that 
he had no such order, but that a firm 
understanding existed between himself 
and the Emperor. The Arch-Duke 
took command of the Hungarian army, 
and, before sounding the tocsin of war, 
sought a last interview with Jellachich 
on board a steamer on Lake Balaton. 
On one side were gathered the Croatian 
forces, fiushed for battle ; on the other 
side the Hungarians, still anxious for 
peace. Jellachich did not appeal* as 
he had appointed, and the Duke, on 
the 24th, fled in despair to Vienna. 

The Hungarian Ministry were thrown 
into dismay. War seemed inevitable, 
except at the choice of slavery. Vexa- 
tion and an^ish worked ruin in 
Szecheny's mmd, and an hereditary 
taint at once developed itself in mad- 
ness. Kossuth had predicted the move- 
ments of Jellachich, and his predictions 
were verified now that he came march- 
ing on Pesth. The city was in a state 
of panic, and the curse of Austria dwelt 
upon every Magyar tongue. On the 
26th Count Lamberg arrived, and an- 
nounced himself commander-in-chief of 
both Hungarian and Croatian armies, 
with orders to dissolve the Diet and 
take possession of the fortress of Buda. 
The Diet declared him a traitor, on the 
ground that his appointment was not 
countersigned by any Minister, and 
Francis I^dzky warned him not to show 
himself at Pesth. He made the risk, 
however ; and, on the 9th of October, 
while crossing the bridge of boats to 
summon the fortress of Buda, he was 
recognised by the people and imme- 
diately murdered. 

Thus was war forced upon them. 
With no blind haste, with no ordinary 
promptitude even, but with decided 
reluctance, and with a lingering desire 
for peace to the very last moment, were 
the Hungarians compelled to fight 
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against an Emperor, for a constitution 
to which he had pledged his oath, and 
against a General whom he had de- 
cmred a traitor. 

It was the moment for Kossuth to 
assume his true position as the leader 
and sustainer of the Hungarian people. 
He was sick in body, hopeful in heart. 
His pulse was feeble, and he sat in a 
chair to speak ; but his blood beat as 
lustily as ever for fatherland and free- 
dom. He sent out appeals to his 
Magyar people, calling them to join 
the holy war against the Imperial 
treason. These appeals touched them 
to the very quick ; his eloquence 
warmed them mto heroism ; and, ere 
long, Hungary became the land of 
heroes and demi-gods. 

The spirit of Kossuth rose and his 
glory filled the Hungarian nation. He 
went down to the plains of Hungary, 
and there preached the war of freedom. 
For ten days the people flocked to his 
standard, volunteers came from Vienna, 
and every hamlet and district of Hun- 
gary contributed its lusty warriors, its 
mds, its old men. They were untaught, 
and almost imarmed ; their weapons 
being ploughshares, forks, andotheragri- 
cultural implements. Their numbers 
were never known. Every man who 
had not spumed the mother who suckl- 
ed him, seized a bar of iron or a rusty 
musket, and set out for the plains to 
conquer or die for his country. 

Tte Croats numbered forty thousand 
well appointed men, and were already 
in view. Some lawyers and engineers 
of Pesth manned a few cannon, and this 
great unofficered, and unweaponed 
army stood to flght against disciplined 
and well-tried soldiers. Bathyani had 
left the country, Lamberg had been 
murdered ; the first was a mvorite with 
the Hungarian people, the second with 
the Hungarian soldiers ; and relying 
on the depressing effect of these two 
events, Jellachich, on the morning of 
the 29th of October, ordered an attack. 
The Hungarians stood firm on their 
feet, neither blenching nor wavering. 
Jellachich's cuirassiers were repulsed 
again and again. The day had been 
spent in close fighting, and in the even- 
ing the Hungarians assumed the offen- 
sive, rushed upon the Croatian armv, 
broke it, and sent the Croats flying m 
confusion. Jellachich asked a three days' 
armistice : it was granted, and the same 
night he broke up his camp and fled. 



On the 4th of October Jellaohi 
appomted civU and military 
of Hungary ; the Hungarian 
ordered to disperse, and a pori 
the garrison of Vienna was o 
into Festh. Actuated by the 
feeling which prompted tne tro 
side with the people during the 
rection at Vienna, the garrison r 
to march to Pesth. On the 8th a 
took place in the streets ; the re 
force was victorious, and the M 
of War was publicly hanged. < 
night of the 7th the &nper<: 
Vienna, and the war took a d 
shape, and became a war hi 
Hungary and Austria. Vienna 
a state of open revolt. The 
were gathering in full force for i 
tion, and the throne of the Hap 
stood within the crater of a v< 
The Hungarians were anxious 1 
the Viennese insurgents, butK 
refused to march uidess invited 
proper authorities, and they hi 
the courage to give the invi 
Vienna was besieged and taken 
Austrian forces, and the Au£ 
marched into Hungary. K' 
named GSrgey Commander-in-C 
the army, but he offered so si 
resistance, that the enemy pusl 
to the gates of Pesth on tne * 
January, 1849. Kossuth deter 
to retreat into the interior, and 
beat up his forces and organise 
resistance. His colleagues advise 
to make terms with Austria, and 
Louis Bathyani was sent with a : 
truce ; ana, contrary to the la 
war and the usages of nations, 1 
taken prisoner, confined for s* 
months, and then brutally shot, 
it not be said we are partisans ; 
fact that Bathyani was shot dead 
in stating the fEtct, we brand A 
with the foulest infamy, with an 
gation of every law of honou 
usage, and with a bloodthirsty ra 
which we should fail to find a 
savages. While the truth is 1 
spoken, nothing but shame a 
heaped on Austria. 

Kossuth pushed on to Debi 
and there his eloquence won thoi3 
to his standard ; so that it was sal' 
" wherever he stamped his foot, 
sprung up a soldier." There we 
arms, and he had to establish foun 
no powder, no sulphur, in the king 
but he made it from the waste c 
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r mines. Nothing was to him 
sible. He created men, he created 
he created power, he drilled his 
ions of volunteers. Several bat- 
rere fought, some of them dispa^ 
1^ to the Hun^rians. Transyl- 
% fell into the hands of Austria. 
ith appointed Klapka to the nor- 
army, and Bemto that of Tran- 
lia. On the 24th of March the 
arian army began to act on the 
live. On the 14th of April, Kossuth 
sed, in the Protestant Church, at 
ttzin, the deposition, from the 
B of Himgary, of the House of 
>urg. This fact should be noted, 
rgesting that Kossuth^s love of 
tution^ism was capable of many 
; and that his adoption of Eepub- 
«ndencies was the growth of re- 
i insults, injuries, brutalities, and 
ies, on the part of the Hapsburgs, 
g not even when the whole of 
te was watching the struggle, and 
ing at no lie, no murder, no 
lery, to eflfect its ends. The pro- 
>n of deposing the Hapsburgs was 
d by both the Commons and 
; the independence of Hungary 
roclaimed, and Kossuth was ap- 
td Governor. Ten great battles 
fought; and, in every one, the 
ians were beaten, and at last 
I to the frontiers of Hungary, 
uiwhile, Austria and Bussia had 
kcted. Count Stadian, the Prime 
ber, contemplating the disastrous 
1 of this intervention, went mad. 
Elussian army marched towards 
ary, and Grorgey made but littl^ 
to oppose them. Gorgey, instead 
ain^ the armies of Klapl^a and 
maae a sort of tour through Hun- 
is if for the purpose of sparing the 
of the enemy the loss from any 
s. The Bussian and Austrian 
3 effected a junction ; and on the 
' May Buda was stormed. Kos- 
nd the Gk)vemment retired from 
to Szegedin, and thence to Arad. 
Gorgey arrived on the 7th of 
st, l&49y with his army dispirited 
lemoralised by long retreat and 
Msipline. During the whole of his 
,t, Grorgey had been in constant 
onication with the Bussians ; and, 
Dg at Arad, he immediately went 
isuth, and told him the Bussians 
romised to guarantee the laws of 
3n condition that Kossuth should 
bo be at the head of the Govern- 



ment, and appealed to him, therefore, as 
a patriot, to abdicate. On the ^h, 
Dembinski^s army, then commanded by 
Bem, was defeated at Temesvar. Kos- 
suth called a council of Ministers ; and, 
as the majority were for accepting the 
Bussian terms, and Gorgey was in pos- 
session of the fortress, he, on condition 
that Gorgey would insure to Hungary 
the laws of the previous March, signed 
his abdication. Gorgey made no eiibrt 
to fulfil his pledge ; but, on the con- 
trary, on the 13th, surrendered at Vil- 
lagos his entire army. The news spread 
fast ; and, with little exception, all the 
other forces dispersed. 

Kossuth, with about 5,000 men, 
crossed the frontier at Orsova^^^ the 
18th of August, after havS^:xeceived 
from the Pachaof^'ndiMi^assurance 
that he should t^fe^^teffifts the guest 
of the Sultan, ^-i^:^ 

The fa^'^, Kossuth's subsequent 
career ai'e5po weH known to need repe- 
ti^jod^^ere; but,«as the chief value of 
biography is the facilities it affords for 
the study of hviman character, it may 
not be amiss if we glance at the charac^ 
ter of our hero before we part company 
with the reader, and endeavour to 
represent him faithfrdly and apart from 
the fascinations which, by his eloquence 
and dignified bearing, he has recently 
woven around us. 

Let us glance back at the charac- 
teristics of this great struggle. Here 
is a nation fighting for its own consti- 
tution, for its legal institutions, against 
an encroaching power, adept in all the 
arts of secret intrigue, and destitute of 
eYery sense of honour. Look at the 
course of the struggle ; take the totU 
ensemJble of the whole series of events, 
or any of th^ isolated facts, and you 
have a picture which rejpresents Aus- 
tria in a pitiable condition ; and, on 
the other hand, you see Kossuth 
moving in the midst of all this, the 
guiding spirit of his down-trodden 
people ; lifting them up from the dust ; 
givmg them hope, courage, and means 
of self-defence in the midst of national 
despair and poverty. You see him 
gathering his forces by the persuasive 
eloquence of his tongue, and creating 
ammunition where the very elements 
of gunpowder are not to be obtained. 
It must be a powerful mind which can do 
this ; it must be something more than 
the mere faculty of ordinary speech 
and ordinary thinking ; it must be the 
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heroic in one of its most noble forms. 

In the " Hue and Cry," in which the 
Austrians proscribed his wife and three 
children as well as himself, he is thus 
described : " His proud forehead is set 
in contrast with liis smiling lips and 
pearly teeth. The brilliant clow of his 
dark blue eyes is as well defiued as 
the sickly paleness of his noble coun- 
tenance. His chanuin^ voice is spe- 
cially remarkable ; no Tess his know- 
ledge of all the principal European 
languages. In sunmier he never wears 
a cravat, but simply a curled collar." 
"His knowledge of human miture," 
says the author of the " Revelations of 
Russia," "together with his power of 
adapting himself to the cajmcity of 
those he addresses, is the source of his 
eloquence ; and if the test of eloquence 
is to move and persmide, he is assm'edly 
the most eloquent of men living. Tlie 
masses admiringly term his style in a<l- 
dressin^ them as Biblical ; and, ])erhaps, 

do not inaptly characterise it 

There are two men in him : the Kos- 
suth, eloquent with tongue and ueu in 
half the languages of Europe, wno can 
raise the wirlwind of passion in the 
masses, and lead the people as Moses 
did the Israelites ; and the logically 
argumentative Kossuth of deliberative 
assemblies, the administrator and finan- 
cier who writes a clear round liand, 
and enters willingly into the most la- 
borious detail. Add to this the most 
fervent patriotism, and an integrity and 
disinterestedness which has never been 
assailed except by notorious hirelings 
of Austria." 

Kossuth has many faults. In early 
life he loved the tur^ and spent time 
and money in wanton dissipation. In 
after life nis chief weakness has been 
an inordinate love of mercy, which, iu 
several notable instances, has proved 
injurious to his country ; he could 
never sign a death-wan*ant, and he was 
hardly ever known to punish. When 
the drunken correspondent of the Times 
was discovered at Clausenburg acting 
in the capacity of a spv on behalf of 
the Austrians, Kossuth, instead of 
shooting him, after the &shion of the 
laws of war, set him at liberty beyond 
the frontier. This softness of heart 
evinced itself on several momentous 
occasions. He was all along aware of 
Gorgcy*8 ambition, but not till the last 
did he believe him capable of treachery. 
Possessing the highest mental endow- 



ments, and uniting a mercy 
his patriotism, which, though w 
uusuited to the sanguiuarv sti*ug| 
which he played so grand a pari 
which is without precedent in th 
tory of either Cromwell or Washiu 
he was intensely devoted to the nat 
traits and cliaracteristics of his p< 
and wherever nationality stood 
peting with tlie universal, Kossut 
naiTowed in by frontier lines, am 
took the greatness of his mission. ' 
characteristicH, though unfitting 
to a certain extent, £r the repret 
tion of a struggling state, Htill 
endear him to tne priva4« heart oi 
and fliu-round his character wit 
dearest of the domestic attributes, 
he should be misunderstood by 
and maligned by others, is to I 
pected. Emerson savs, " to be gi 
to be misuuder»too(l ;" and assi 
there is something good iu a man 
slander chooses him as a suitalile ^ 
for her poisoned an*ows. 

Tliat Kossuth is still cherished 
dearest memories of his people,- 
his name is still with them the s; 
of all that is hopeful and inspir 
that they buy up his paper-moi 
premiums of twenty per cent, and 
though it is felony to hold them ii 
possession, — that they club tl 
remnants of their impoverished 
together to purchase his i)ortrai 
then, tearing it in many ]>ieces 
each a fragment next his heart,- 
are tokens of an unmistakeable h 
the patriot-Magyar, which neitl 
harsh decrees of the Imperial 
nor the memories of many sufl 
and wrongs, will ever ei&ce fro 
minds of the Hungarian ] 
Theresa Pulzky says, in her 
moirs of a Hungarian Lady," * 
could ])resent himself on the fi 
with 400,000 muskets, a few p 
and some bales of papers, 4 
soldiers would rise up, and he 
find his paper money received aj 
eagerly as before. The peasan 
fectionately remember Kossuth a 
emancipator, and the proprietors 
fully recal that to his measure 
which his eloquence persuaded tl 
due that hearty reconciliation hi 
all classes, which has made the li 
nation the only one on the contiu 
Europe in which, amid itsmuifo] 
all heart-burnings ]>etween casrt 
class are set at rest." 
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HEAN PAUL BICaaXER 

PART II. 

90, amid the buz of spinning- 
3y the clatter of pots ana dishes, 
le general activity of household 
ions, Bichterset nimself to work 
y upwards from that low begin- 
content, for the time, to look 

7 in the &ce, and make the best 
umstances. "Evil," he observed, 
:e*a nightmare ; the instant you 
yourself it has already ended." 
zactly did he find it so in his 
q)erience ; but, nevertheless, his 

fi under it were the means by 
e gained an eventual deliver- 
Very considerable were the 
dps he had to suffer ; the prison- 
re of bread and water being not 
I sure to him ; "and i^" he says, 
den found its way into the 
the jubilee was such, that the 
ws were nearly broken with joy" 
event. 

horship not prospering with 
e was nowise unwilling to turn 
iv^ers to something else, keeping 
"ship, however, still distinctly in 
respect. After a residence of 
three years at Hof, and no ma- 
success in literature as yet 
ed, he accepted a private tutor- 
hich was offered him, and dili- 
discharged its duties for about 
tars and a-half. When he relin- 
d this situation, he took a school 
iwarzenbach, "tarrying," after 
ihion of Ichabod Crane, with the 

8 of his pupils, and changing 
once a quaiter. He held this 

>r four years, and seems, for the 
o have been well contented with 
is pupils found in him a delight- 
cher, and their progress, under 
iras eminently satismctor^. In 
$antime, he had opportunities of 
inff the circle of nis acquaint- 
^a it was his luck to find him- 

universal favourite among the 
jent young ladies of the neighr 
kmL He seems, indeed, to have 
tccasionally sensible of their at- 
•ns; and, as a consequence, to 
illen into a few dilettante flirta- 

but these apparently passed 
rithout leaving any serious im- 
>ns on his heart, or anyway over- 
ig his spirits with disappointment, 
iuiips, too, he formed, at this pe- 

his life, which did not fade away. 



but continued for long yean after- 
wards, growing warmer with the 
shortening of his days. In one way or 
another, ne found this season of his 
probation, upon the whole, not only 
endurable, but even, in a large desree, 
enlivened by a variety of satis&ctions. 

His aspirings after literary suc- 
cess were, meanwhile, anything but 
quenched. Notwithstanding repeated 
niilures, he still kept striving to em- 
body forth his thought in some shape 
that should be acceptable to the workL 
It was not altogether the world*g 
fault, but in great part Bichter*s, that 
he did not, for a long time, succeed in 
striking the popular attention. Never- 
theless, continued effort gjave him prac- 
tice and expertness ; with increase of 
years he acquired experience in the 
ways of life, and enlarged insight into 
character; his too-satirical temper 
vielded to softer tendencies; and, at 
length, after a nine-years* trial, he pro- 
duced a work which his countrymen 
received with welcome and admiration. 

Nine lone years of foiled endeavour, 
of hope deferred until the heart was 
sick with waitiuj^ ; but at last comes 
the fulfilment oi that which his in- 
ward sense of power had been prophe- 
sying. Bright days for Bichter were 
those of the year 1793, when he found 
his recently-published novel of the 
" Invisible Lodge" to be actually nudg- 
ing a " sensation." He had sent this 
work to a certain Hofrath (counsellor), 
Moritz, whom he supposed to have 
great influence with a bookseller at 
Berlin, inasmuch as he was on the 
point of marrying his daughter. The 
book being, this time, not a satire, 
but a story full of passionate and poe- 
tical thoughts and sentiments, readily 
fell in with the Hofrath*s humour, 
and he shortly wrote to the author, 
declaring his production to be a "jew- 
el" Better still, he sold the work for 
a hundred ducats, and sent thirty of 
them, by way of instalmeni^ in his 
letter. !EUchter lost no time in carrying 
his gains, and announcing his good for- 
tune, to his mother, who, at this time, 
was much in need of some such conso- 
lation. One evening, by the light of 
the stars, he walked forth from Scnwar- 
zenbach to Hof; thinking, by the way, 
of the astonishment and joy which he 
had in store for her ; and, entering late 
at night into the low apartment, where 
he found her spinning oy the fire-light, 
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he 'Spoored the whole golden treasure 
into ner lap ! '* Who slutll describe tlie 
gladness and holy gratitude of that 
moment? From the deep founts of 
feeling the tears gush up into the 
mother^s eyes ; and the noble coun- 
tenance of Paul is glowing with un- 
speakable thankfulness and satisfac- 
tion. All the darkened days in which 
his soul had travelle<l with its cares 
and disappointments, are illumined and 
transfigured by the radiant content- 
ment of that hour of success ; and the 
whole landscai>e of his life, — ^until now 
BO gloomy and over-clouded, — spreads 
bright and peaceful under a sky of 
shining hopes. It was not the fflitier 
<;f the gold which dazzled him, — ^though 
the money, in its way, was welcome, — 
but it w^ the ioy he had in the public 
recognition of liis artistic powers ; the 
sweet assurance that he had not toiled 
in vain ; and the grand delight he felt 
in cheering the troubled days of his 
aged mother, — ^this it was that marie 
the beauty and the rapture which over- 
flowed his soul. It seemed that here 
at length the current of his life, after 
long struggling with the rocks of stem 
impediment, had overleaped its most 
formidable obstacles, and that hence- 
forward it would flow like a clear and 
pacific river through garden-lands of 
quietness and hope. 

The success of his romance, however, 
made no difference, for the present, in 
his simple and unostentatious way of 
living. He very soon be^an a new 
romance, "Hesperus," working at it 
uiiweariodly before and after school 
hours. But in the spring of 1794, some 
of his pupils leaving him to enter the 
(gymnasium at Baireuth, and no others 
appearing in their places, Richter do- 
ciaed on giving up his school, took a 
better house at Hof than that which 
his mother had occupied, and installed 
the ffood ladv as his Housekeeper. Here 
he devoted himself exclusively to his 
literary pursuits, giving the freest and 
broadest range to nis genius, and living 
meanwhile a life of stedfast and irre- 
proachable uprightness. His highest 
and his humolest duties were alike 
honourably discharged ; for, deeming 
himself called to represent j^oetical and 
excellent shapes of being, and to give 
utterance to lofty thoughts and pure 
and generous emotions, he saw that his 
object was not to be attained save by 
A corresponding purity of soul, — by 



firmness and dimity of purpoBa 
cheerfulness of mmd and aispoBiti 
by a strict and resolute adheren* 
all the principles of noble conduct 
be a poet in his works, he saw th 
must be a poet in his life ; and thi 
the aim which he set before him 
he realised it with a completenese 
has never been surpassed. 

The '^ Hesperus was finished f 
Midsummer, 1784, and sold to a 
lisher for two hundred PrusBiaD 
lars, — a small sum for such a ^ 
but it appears that Paul*s writing 
not as yet obtain a very extenaiye 
They were exceedingly admired 
few ; but to the general reading p 
they presented many difficulties, 
could not bo immediately appreci 
"Hesperus," however, served com 
ably to extend his fame. Lette 
admiration poured in upon him 
all quarters, and made up, by th 
light they gave him, for tne snud 
of his pecuniary gains. New am 
portant friendships arose out ol 
relations thus commenced ; son: 
which were the means of introdi 
him into a more polished ord 
society than that m which he 
hitherto been moving. Soon aft€ 
publication of "Hesperug," he 
genially entertained by an intell 
Jewish merchant, named Emanw 
his mansion in Baireuth. At Hof, 
like a prophet in his own country 
received but little honour ; but 
only twenty-four miles distant^ h( 
enthusiastically " lioniserl." The & 
ly reception he met with amon^ 
accomplished men and women o 
city gave him such a predispositic 
the place as to lead him, after i 
dianges, to make choice of it as a 
of constant residence. Here, too, 
ing his visit, Paul found himself fc 
first time in his life, in a regular! 
pointed "study," furnished with 
cles of luxury and taste, and Burr< 
ed with elegant and pleasant outl 
Speaking afterwai'ds of the pl« 
he had received throughout ms 
he said, in his figurative way of b\ 
ing, " In Baireuth, my moments 
roses, and my hours polished 
Hants ; " and it was not without a 
at the remembrance, when he refl* 
that such days could not last. 

He returned to Hof to plan and 
cute new works. Very little remi 
of the two hundred dollars rea 
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Hesperus,** after dividing the 
r part of the amount betrr een 
>ther and hifi brother ; so that^ 
liter said, he was ^yet compelle<L 
^irdy to learn to sing in a danLened 
His next lyok, '* Quintqs Fix- 
ippears to have grown out of the 
stances of his present life ; its 
beinff to solve the faxnous 
i* ridoue, not in the way of ore^ 
lew and unimagined joys, ''but 
h the enchantment of fancy to 
>ut the infinite riches of the old." 
ork is known to some extent 
English readei:«, in the admira- 
nslation by Carlyle. Not long 
surds, in 1796, appeared the 
en, Frucht, und Dornenstucke " 
r, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces) in 
is contained the wonderful 
of the " Dead Christ," whereby, 
h Madame de Stael's transla- 
Hchter was first introduced to 
L readers. The same piece is 
kted in the second volume of 
3*8 " Miscellanies," and is one of 
things which, once read, can 
ye forgotten. 

mg t^e advantages acquired by 
r at this period was the a^i- 
and regard of the venerable 
3r Gleim," who, though now 
years of age, had discovered in 
bhor of " Hesperus " and " Fix- 
k new and extraordinary man of 
and, supposing he might be 
r more applause than profits, 
to him a gay and kindly letter, 
a feigned name, enclosing fifty 
in dollars. AnoHier letter 
1 h^n about the same time, 
in accomplished lady, named 
la Boche, that charming ''grand- 
T " who was afterwai'ds so beau- 
depicted by 3ettine. This 
lady said to hini : " It is impos- 
aat the man whose susceptible 
id ridily-^houghtful mind hovers 
1 the leaves of ' Hesperus,' can 
ill if a good Frau thaxik» him 
agreeable hours she has enjoy- 
'ou£h ih&t wonderful book ; if 
ss him, that with so wonderfiil a 
he is so good a son, so good a 

r 1 teU you 

r, that I wish to know more 
, for to me your appearance 
J of truth and reverence. 
a make you as happy as it has 
you precious to others ; and 
you read or hear my name. 



remember to say, 'That lady is my 
friend.' " 

It seems that Bichter's later writings 
had been admired by no class of perv- 
sons so greatly as by wom^ci of emi- 
nence and rank. The surprises he sus- 
tained from such quarters were enough 
to turn a strong man's head. Jn Mardbi, 
1796, he received a letter, witii a noble 
lady's signature, from Weimar, lavish- 
ing the highest praises on his genius, 
and informing him that his works 
were much applauded by Wieland aad 
Herder, and other persons of distincr 
tion. In a short time, Paul is invited 
to repair to that illustrious little ca|^- 
tal, and there to uoudergo another spell 
of lionising. He proceeds thither in 
this same year of 1796, and is brilliantly 
entertained and ^ted by the literati of 
the city ; and participates, onthelargest 
scale, in " sestnetic tea," at the tables of 
innumerable accomplished women who 
had become acquainted with his writi- 
ings. A voluminous correspondence, 
with all manner of titled and noted 
persons, &)ilows~r-his letters to splendid 
ladies decidedly preponderating, and 
some of them presenting evidences of 
romantic sentiment and a transcenden- 
tal species of flirtation. Paul seems not 
unlikely to lose his peace of mind ; in 
other words, if he be not careful, he 
wiH be &llij^ dwagerousiy in love. To 
say nothing 5 a world of £»iry shapes, 
there is, for instance, a certain impetu- 
ous Maidam Yon Kalb (thie Weimar 
lady who first wrote to him), hovering 
about him with an indescribable fasci- 
nation, and, to all appeaorance, captivat- 
ing him " by the powerfrd endliantment 
of her chaaracter." If one were in 
Blister's place, it would seem desirable 
to vanish somewhere, or otherwise 
make proposals. But proposals are 
out of tne question ; for Madam Kalb, 
as you may perceive, is a married lady 
— married, as iaradition says, unhaf^ily 
'^but, of course, not the less, and 
beyond redemption, married. No 
harm, however, comes of it ; it is mere 
Platonic firework-dangerous to play 
with, perhapi, like experiments in 
electricity — but not necessarily fatal. 
Paul finally escapes from it with a 
whole skin, and not materially damaged 
in his affections. 

. We have not space to give an account 
of all the lK>mage and attention whereof 
Bichter was the object during his brief 
sojourn in Weimar. Herder, writing 

£2 
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to Jacobi, said of him :—" Heaven ha« 
sent me a treasure in Richter that I 
neither deserved nor expected. Every 
time we are together he opens anew 
the treasures t^t the three wise men 
brought, and the star goes always 
before him. I can onlv say that he is 
all heart, all soul ; an harmonious tone 
in the great golden harp of humanity, 
in which there are so many broken and 
discordant strings." Shortly after his 
return to Hof, the Princess of Hohen- 
lohe came and entreated him to take 
charge of the education of her sons. 
The offer was alluring, inasmuch as the 
income would be handsome, and, by 
accepting it, Paul would have "a 
beautiful residence on the Rhine." But 
his answer waa, " That he was hence- 
forth determined to educate no children 
but his own — ^the books, namely, which 
he designed to write ; and that he had 
so much to say, that if death should 
surprise him at his writing table in his 
eightieth year, it would be yet too 
early." 

So, with a fixed and steady purpose, 
he proceeded with what he conceived 
to be his only proper work. Prior to 
visiting Weimar, he had commenced his 
great romance, the " Titan :" but after 
the literary and feminine fascinations 
of that city, Richter's spirits, on re- 
turning to his Patmos at Hofi were ' 
too much depressed to go on with it to 
his satisfaction. He therefore occupied 
himself during the winter with two of 
his minor works, " Jubelsenior" and 
the " Kampaner Thai." The latter (of 
which we have an English translation) 
is a powerful discourse on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and is reckoned ''one 
of the most purely serious and poetically 
beautiful of all the author^s minor 
works." The " Jubelsenior " Is a touch- 
ing and simple representation of a 
marriage festival, celebrated by an 
aged cfergymanllnd his wife, a[ the 
same time with the consecration of the 
church, and the introduction of a new 
young pastor, who is in love with the 
adopted child of the old people. Jean 
Paul delighted in all these humble, 
simple religious ceremonies ; and the 
picture presented in this work is the 
expression of his sympathy with the 
lonely and lowly joys and aspirations 
that subsist in silent and secluded 
places. The love of the yoimg people 
IS also mingled in the history, makmg 
a sweet, gentle under-tono of passion 



in the staid solemnity of the piec 
brljgrhtening, as with rays of hoj 
quietude of resignation. 

In the summer of 1797, while I 
was at the baths of Eger, in Saxoi 
ioying the society c^a multitude < 
liant and distinguished personi 
slowing under the smiles of a rl 
beautiral young widow from Si 
land, he was startled by receivL 
intelligence of his mother's 
With a sorrowing and rem* 
heart he hastened back to Ho^ i 
for the last time upon the hoi 
countenance whose eyes he shou 
behold no more. He found hei 
ing calm and happy, and even 
ful ; the traces of her age being so 
and refined by the hallowing tc 
death. It only remained &r 1 
have her carried to that last dv 
of the weary, where, as our gifte 
nyson expresses it, 

" She will not hear the north wind ra 
Nor, moaning, household shelter or 
From winter rains that beat her gn 

Her cares and sorrows are all 

add whatsoever there remains < 

and immortality, it is now ope 

her as the beginning of a new 

ence. And the mourner sits hin 

to think of the days that are no^ 

when the buried one had share 

him the burden of his disappoint 

and witnessed the advent of his 

fortunes ; and of all the love 

she had ever borne him, and 

meek humility with which si 

sometimes murmured under the 

ships of her lot. And among h< 

sured household stores he fo 

faded book, wherein, in times g 

she had set down the scanty et 

of her midnight spinnings ; an 

with a tenderness and regret ui 

able, he pressed closely to his 

as a most precious memorial n 

be parted with. " If all other 

scripts are destroyed," said h* 

will I keep this, good mother ! 

the misery of thy nights is re 

and where, in weakness and pi 

thread of life is drawn out. 

with the sanctity of death ab 

house, he remained in it, sad a: 

for many days. But life in th« 

of man is powerful, and cannot 

always by the shores of a gloomy 

rv ; and so, with a spirit subcu 

cnastened, he turns again to 

the untraversed waters of es 
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that yet lie broad and dimly seen be- 
fore him mider the horizon of the 
coming years. 

Strange, perhaps, it may seem, — ^but 
vet how natural to a man stricken in 
his afTections, — ^Richter fled back to the 
hatha of E^er, to find, in the sympathy 
of ^ the fiuscmating Swiss widow, some 
sdtable consolation for his sorrow. 
She must have exercised a great charm 
07er him, for he wrote to his friend 
Otto : ** I have found the first female 
soul that I can completely unite with 
without weariness, without contrarie- 
ty ; that can improve me while I im- 
prove her. She is too noble and too 
perfect to be eulogised with a drop of 
ink. She belongs to that class of wo- 
men who, with firm steps, go straight 
fisrward on their path, and do not turn, 
or observe the gazers on the right or 
left. She has more love in her heart 
than in her eyes, and, therefore, she is 
not undirstood, nor happy; and her 
clear reason and brilliant fancy sur- 
pass the glow of her imagination." 
With this lady, he afberwards carried 
on an interesting correspondence ; but, 
as was the case in other instances of 
Paul's experience, nothing further 
spmng from it. 

Sometime in 1798, Bichter took his 
final leave of Ho^ and settled himself 
at Leipzig. Here he entered his 
younger brother at the University ; 
and, after living some time as the guest 
of an eminent bookseller, he took up 
his quarters in his old lodgings in the 
Peterstrass. He seems to have lived 
in pleasant intercourse with the best 
society of the place, and to have fol- 
lowed his vocation as an author in the 
midst of all suitable and convenient 
fnrtherances. Emilie Yon Berlespsh 
(the interesting Swiss widow) had pur- 
chased a country house at a short dis- 
tance from the city ; and thither Paul 
was privileged to repair whensoever 
he felt indmed, having ''a quiet, re- 
tired room fitted up for him expressly 
as a study, where he could retire if he 
wished to be alone ; *' or, if he desired 
society, he might have it '' with her 
and her friends in her apartments." 
Upon all occasions, we hear, he met a 
glowing heart, and a warm disinter- 
ested mendship. ** I find in her," said 
Paul, '^ a soul that has not once fallen 
beneath my ideal, and I should be 
iriiollY happy in her friendship, if she 
voula not he too happy with me." 



In this same year Bichter accom- 
panied Emilie to bresden, where anew 
and hitherto unimagined world was 
opened to him in its widely-renowned 
galleries of art. On his return to Leip- 
zig a distressingdisoovery awaited him. 
^ His brother Samuel, upon whose ac- 
count and to promote whose education 
he had come to Leipzig, a youth of good 
talents and originally of a uoble dispo- 
sition, had fallen into dissipated com- 
pany, and become involved in a deep 
passion for gaming. He had taken 
advantage of Bichter's absence to break 
open his desk, and abstract from it a 
hundred and fifty rix dollars." With 
this sum he departed ; and, though 
Paul performed many Journeys in 
search of him, and would have readily 
forgiven him and received him back, 
he never saw him more. Subsequently, 
indeed, he heard of him, and settled on 
him a small yearly sum sufficient for 
his maintenance. The youth led a 
wandering and irregular life, and at 
last died at a mintary hospital in 
Silesia. 

After his brother's departure, Leip- 
zig became insupportable to Bichter as 
a place of residence. He accordingljr 
left it, and for a while settled in Wei- 
mar. Here again he soon became plea- 
sanUy domesticated. " His reception," 
we are told, " was even more flattering 
than at first, as personal knowledge 
had confirmed the former admiration. 
All doors and all hearts, even the ducal, 
were opened to him." The noble and 
intellectual Duchess Amelia received 
him as a friend, and gave him sugges- 
tions which he wrought up in his works. 
With Herder, Wieland, and, in a less 
degree, with GSethe and Schiller, he 
lived on terms of free and pleasing 
intimacy ; though ultimately with 
G6ethe there was some estrangement, 
which, more or less, continued through- 
out life. For the rest, Bichter appears 
to have been highly valued by all who 
knew him ; and perhaps he now stood 
upon a higher elevation in the estima- 
tion of society and in his own than he 
had ever before attained. 

So passed the autumn of 1798 ; but, 
in the month of January following, 
Madame von Kalb, returning from her 
country residence, dashed like an omi- 
nous comet into the Weimar circles, 
and very sensibly disturbed the har- 
mony of their arrangements. She had 
persuaded her husband to consent to a 
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divorce, and, m a oonseqnence, iiuifited 
tipon marrjinff our hero ! She hinted, 
6ne night at Herder *&, that such a con- 
summation mij^ht be effected in the 
Apring. * But, says Richter, "I after- 
wards said to her decidedly. No I and, 
after a glow of eloquence irom her, it 
fttandfl thus, — ^that she shall^ take no 
itep for, and I no step against, the 
divorce. I hare at last acquired firm- 
ness of heart. In this affitir I am 
Wholly guiltless. T can feel that holy, 
general love which I cannot^ indeed, 
paint with this dark water; but it 
passes not beyond my dreams/* 

However, no experience comes amiss 
to a man of poetic genius ; and it 
would seem that the stormy passages 
of his life, arising out of his relations 
with the Kalbs and Berlespshs, were 
of unquestionable advantage to him in 
the way of enabling him to complete 
his "Titan." At this work he labours 
until the spring, when, instead of 
manTing the enchantress Kalb, he 
accepfted an invitation to the Court of 
Hilburghausen, " from whose Duke," 
we are told, ** he received the diploma 
of Legations-rath."* Here Paul is 
again bewitched bv a certain Caroline 

von F ^ a maid, of honour to the 

Duchess, and seems decidedly to think, 
" If I were united with her, my whole 
being, even the smallest stain, would 
be purified." The lady, indeed, appears 
to reciprocate his feelings, and for a 
time all goes joyous ^as a marriage 
bell." But you are aware that "the 
course of true love never does run 
smooth ; " and here, again, we find 
" objections on the part of friends," and 
endless fastidious "botherations;" and, 
finally, the match is broken ofl^ never 
more to be renewed. Bichter, mean- 
while, is so discomposed by the termi- 
nation of the aflkir, as to grow tired of 
Weimar, and, for a change, he journeys 
to Berlin. 

But before going, he contrived to get 
ihefirstvolumeof"'Iltan"published, the 
same being dedicated to the hospitable 
Duchess and her three noble sisters — 
all of whom had declared themselves 
Paul's intense admirers. Other works, 
of lesser note, he had produced, with a 
view to keep himself before the public 
while the "Titan" was in preparation. 
On arriving at Berlin, he found his 
fame had arrived before him ; and, 
" ■ " ' ' ^-^^i*^— .^^— «.^ 

* OouDsellor of Legation. 



accordingly, he was «Terywh«r 
feoeived iad entertained. Ax^ 
if the Fates will only be proi 
Eichter shall certainly obtain 
He is now thirty-seven years of 
that if he means to marry he had 
lose no time. ACany brilliant 
are made known to him, and 
them, Caroline Mever, daughter 
John Andrew Meyer, Profea 
Medicine, and a member of the 
Privy Council. As we have no 
to spare for describing the p 
larities of the wooins, it maybe . 
to state at once &at to thic 
Kichter was duly married on tb 
of May, 1 801 . The young wife, -^ 
shortly afterwards to her fathi 
clares herself to be hapi^ be^a 
utmost expectations >--^It will 
extravafffmt to you," she sam 
say, the nigh enthusiasm which t 
excited in me has continually ri 
We have entered into real life^oj 
Never can a misunderstanding 
between us. . . . This man s( 
me, that I have nothing to wif 
that we may die together." C 
in return, Jean Paul affirms, "Ms 
has made me love her more r 
tically, deeper, injmitdy more 
before." And so, with the bri 
prospects, they set up their hon 
m the pleasant town of Meininff 
All this, we suppose, is exact!; 
should be ; and, as henceforth 
life was for the most part proa] 
and peaceful, there needs be 
further said, in this place, resp 
his fortunes or conation, 
several changes of residence, he i 
settled in !E^ireuth ; and the re 
ing chief events of his life wei 
books which he produced and pnbl 
Shortly aft»r his marriage, **T 
wa« completed, after beinff ten ▼< 
progress ; and not much utter, ia 
appeared the " Fleffeljahre," — a 
whose title Mr. Canyle thinks n 
freely translated "Wild Oats." B 
these, and the works already nan 
the course of our narrative, Bk 
principal works are :— ■" Voriohii] 
Aesthetik " (Introduction toi&tii 
"Levana" (a Discourse on Educt 
translated into English ; "LebenF 
(Life of Fibel) ; " Nicholaus Man 
" Ejitzenberger^s Badereise" (& 
berger*s Journey to the Bath); "Sc 
zle*s Beise nach Flatz" <Bckm< 
Journey to Flatz); "A Epilog 



otto Corday ," uid " Jetut Pttnl'a 
ra Nid Fatora Hiatorj." 
Bt of Bichter's worb belong to 
K88 of noTslB and romanoeB ; but 
mast not be judged (^ br our 
jh notions of Me n&tore of auch 
ctiona. Speaking of " Hespems " 

■ntan," Mr. Cariyie remarks : — 
:« is solid metal enough in them 

out frhole circulating libraries, j 
it beaten into the ngual fiUigree ; i 
iQch which, atteniute it as we | 
, no quarterly subscriber could ; 
■rry with him." Prom the same | 
■ w« subjoin a few additional 
ices, which will serre, better than 
\ag we oonld present, to give a 
il notion of the moat prominent ' 
leoliar characteristics of Ricbter'a 

s defy thfl most c&rvleM or prejudioMt 
to [ttnue tfaoe works without ui 
rioD of Bomathing aplendid, vimderfii], 
ring. . ■ . Rjchter has been called 
lUectual ColoBsuB ; aod, in truth, it is 
Kit in this llsht that we view biro. 
sultlea UB ftU of giganlic mould 
n», awkwanl in their mcremeuta 
od iplendid, rather than harinoDions 
itifol : j«t joined in living union ; and 
9 and compass altogether eitraordi- 
He has an intellect Tohement, rugged, 
ibie ; enuAiD^ In pieces the hardest 



IB (* ihmp^ Odd graspuig t 
t : an imagination vague, sombi 
r appalliug ; brooding over t 



m light, gbapea of brilli 

: teiTor: a ianoy of eiuberanoe literall; 

apled,' 






olim 



trinrioally the finwt and mMI nouiao. It 

ba« such witching turns ; there is aomslhing 
in il (u capTiciuuG, so quaiot, k> heartfelt. 
From his Cyclopian workshop, and its tollgl. 
nous limbecs, and hoga unwieldr madilDarf, 

forth at loit, » perfect and so uring, to be 
for ever laughed at and for erer loTodl 
Wayward as bo seems, he works not without 
fbrothought : like Rubens, by a single atinbo, 
be can oEa[ige a laughing &oe into a sad one. 
But in his smile itself a touohf Dg pathos may 
lie hidden, a pity loo deep for l«ar«. lie a 
a man of feeling, in tlie noblest seose of th« 
word,— for he loiea all liiing with the heart 
of a brother ; his soul rushes forth, in sym- 
pathy with gJsdnees and sorrow, with good- 
□<SB or grondear, over all creation, firery 
gentle and generoos a^Mtion ; every thrill of 
mercy ; every glow of nobleness, awakens in 
his bosom a response ; nay, strikes his spint 



raUy 
wili 



. — , _ ^_. __ — _very grass-blade 1 
wing the earth at lar^ with orient 
But deeper thaix all these llee 
ir, the ruling quality with Richter ; as 
1 the central fire that pervades and 
his whole being. He is a humouHst 
la bimast soul : he thinksasahumour- 

feds, ImagiDca, acts as a humourist. 
I the element in which his nature lives 
44ts, — a tumultuous element tor such 
«, and wild work he makes in it I A. 
a his sport as in his eamoatDess, he 
pa all bound, and riots witbnut law or 
e. He heaps Pelion apon Ossa, and 
he universe t-^ether and asunder like 

of pjaythiags It is an 

iug in tbe strangest guises. 

Qteee vicards are sot mere hollow 
; tbeni are living &ces under them ; 

- is a man of mirth, but be seldom or 
sondesoends to be a meny-andrew. 
I spite of Its extravagance, we should 
i his htnnonr is, of ail his gilts, ia- 



ing. as the song of angels I Aveteion itself 
witli him is not hatred : ha despises much, 
but justly ; with tolerance also, with |dacl- 
dity, and even a sort of love. Love, in fitct, 
I istJieatmospherehebreatheain ; tbemedinm 
, through wbicb he looks. His is the spirit 
whicb gives hfe and beauty bo whatever it 
embtaoea." . . . 

This, of course, is no complete esti- 
mate of lUchter's lit«r&ry powers and 
performances ; but it may serve to 
indicate their quality and substance, 
' just OS a piece of broken marble might 
I be exhibited to show the nature of the 
material in a quarry. Any one drair- 
I one of undertaJciug the study of Bich- 
ter'a writings, could not do better than 
b^in by reading the wboie of Mr. 
Carlyle's criticisms upon them in the 
I two firstvolnmes of his " Miscellanies." 
! Here, at any rate, our reBtrict«d space 
, forbids us to enter further into the 
subject ; and, with respect to Blcht«r'B 
outward history, there is but little 
more to tell. 

It wns in the year 1605 that he took 
up his residence at Baireuth ; and 
there he continued to live for the next 
twenty years. " Little city of my 
habitation," said he, " which I belong 
to on this side the grave ! " During 
these years children grew up around 
him, and in the eyes of their mother 
he saw his own content and happiness 
reflected. A man of the smiplest 
habits and wishes, he was satisfied 
with simple pleasures ; and, in the 
exercise of his vocation, he was ever 
distinguished by the most exemplary 
and unwearied diligence. " I hold my 
duty," said he, " not to lie in enjoying 
or acquiring, but in writing, — whatever 
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time it may oost^ whatever money may 
be forborne, — ^nay, whatever pleasure ; 
for example, that of seeing Switzer- 
land, which nothing but the sacrifice of 
time forbids.*' £ad again, he says: 
^ A poet, who presumes to mve poetic 
delist, should contemn, and willingly 
forMar, all enjoyments, the sacrifice of 
which affects not his creative powers, 
that so he may delight a century and 
a whole people." £chter uniformly 
took the highest and the noblest view 
of his literary calling. He exercised 
it solely for the edification and im- 
provement of hBnumity. As the days 
of his pilgrimage advanced towards 
their decline, he could calmly consider 
them, and say, ** When I look at what 
has been made out of me, I must thank 
Qod that I paid no heed to external 
matters, — ^neither to time nor toil, nor 
profit nor loss. The thing is there, 
and the instruments that did it I have 
forgotten ; and none else knows them. 
In this wise, has the unimportant series 
of moments been chim^ed into some- 
thing higher that remains." He was 
not without some troubles in his latter 
years ; but these did not long disturb 
the ma^ianiiiiity and sereneness of his 
BouL Whatsoever befel, he bore with 
a stoical and patient steadfastness, 
cheerfully seeking what help was to 
be had ; and when no hope, or chance 
of help, was leffc, still cheerfully sub- 
mitting to his lot. Finally, as is the 
universal fitte of mortals, he died ; and 
saw the shining of the sun no more, 
nor the green earth, with its streams 
and flowers, nor the sadness or the joy 
of human faces. ^ I have described so 
much," he had said, ''and I depart 
without ever seeing Switzerland, and 
the ocean, and so many other sights ; 
but the ocean of eternity I shall m no 
case fidl to see ! " On that remote and 
unimaginable deep, he went fortii from 
the shores of time, on the 11th of 
November, 1826. The same grand 
voyage, Beader, you and I must some 
day embark upon; may we, in the 
meanwhile, remember timt thwe is a 
God above us, and strive to work out 
our destination here with fidelity and 
manfulness ! 

DE. CHALMERS. 
Fbw modem names have been longer, or 
more honourably, before the world than 
that of Dr. Thomas Chahners. As an 
orator, a theologian, and the leading 



spirit of one of the most remarka 
clesiastical revolutions of modem 
the records of his life fill a large 
in the domestic history of his o 
and his age; whilst, as a philoe 
he rendered incalculable servi 
the mingled originality and sobi 
his speculations, to the cause of 
and social science. All the feat 
his character were strongly dev 
— the acuteness of his intellei 
thorough independence of his 
ment) the indomitable resolut 
his will, the untiring and restlei 
vity, which seemed a pervading 
his being, his exquisite oonsciei 
ness, simplicity, and candour, 
were the qualities that renderc 
the great, good man of publi< 
whilst the tenderness of ms afil 
and the constancy of his friei 
made him beloved and revered 
narrower circle of private 'associ 
His influence was largely felt 
he was an actor in our mids% a 
great deeds of virtue and benei; 
uve after him. 

Anstruther, a small fishing tc 
the south-east coast of the con 
Fife, was his birthplace. It w 
of a little nest of trading oommi 
which had long flourished on a 
able, though to a larffe extent < 
band, traffic with HoUand, Fran^ 
Spain, and on a considerable ei 
tion of malt and salt to England, 
the simultaneous decay of both 
branches of commerce, the pro( 
of these little towns rapidly i 
but a new source of distinction "^ 
served for them ; and Kirkcaldy, 
and Anstruther, separated froi 
other only by a few miles of ooai 
be remembered in history as the 
place of great name»— -Adam 
Sir John fssUe, and Thomas Chi 

Mr. John Chalmers, and hi 
Elizabeth, held a respectable p 
in the society of eastern Ansti 
On Friday, the 17th of March, : 
sixth child, and fourth son, was 
to their household. The fiithei 
municated the agreeable inteU 
to his brother, and added, " Thf 
fellow is named Tom — ^I wish j 
good a man as his name-fiither ' 
Thomas Ballardie, his undo), 
child throve and waxed strong. 

The boyhood of most illustrioi 
is found to furnish some indicat: 
those great qualities for whiob 
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afterwards become remarkable ; 
a the case of Dr. Chalmers, these 
( of early promise are peculiarly 
stdng. His power of application, 
Jidour, -good temper ana genero- 
md, above all, his reverence for 
^ligations of truth under whatever 
Qstances contracted, are amongst 
lost conspicuous features of his 
cter as a child. Even at two 
of SLBe, his promise, extracted by 
d of affected tenderness, not to 
L the ill-treatment of a cruel nurse, 
eld sound under every species of 
cation. He was a gay, active, 
hearted boy— often i(fle from his 
lection for the sports of the play- 
d ; but when he took his lessons 
nd^ it was with a vigour of pur- 
which soon mastered them; he 
indeed, always "in earnest;"^ 
ler at work or at play, he entered 
be pursuit of the hour with his 
) heart, and as he grew in years 
pirit of enthusiasm and perse ver- 
became constantly more strongly 
oped. His dedication to the Chris- 
Qinistry was a point decided on at 
y early age, and in November, 
—when only twelve years old — ^he 
nrolled as a student in the Uni- 
y of St. Andrew's, 
ring the first two years of his col- 
ife, young Chalmers proved him- 
all a boy — and golfj foot-bscil, and 
ball, received a larger share of 
tention than the exercises of the 
room and the study. It was 
until the third session of his 
B that he applied diligently to 
r pursuits. Attaching himself 
ardour to the study of mathema- 
tnder the guidance of Dr. James 
n, he gave a remarkable proof of 
his strong intelligence and his 
force of will were capable of ao- 
lishing. It was to this period of 
[fCy and to the influence of his 
3matical professor, he was always 
bomed to attribute the formation 
I intellectual character, and the 
ion imparted to his tastes, habits, 
terary career. With such an in- 
x)r — ^who not only gave him the 
It of his academic lessons, but 
,ted him to the intimacy of friend- 
-and with a mind keenly relishing 
dtrical speculations — ^it is not sur- 
g that tne young student quickly 
»d into the full stature of mental 
ood, and surrendered himself 



with entire devotion to his fiivourite 
science. 

But the after life of Dr. Chalmers 
would lead us to look for other influ- 
ences at work at this period of his 
history in the formation of his charac- 
ter. Though long retaining his strong 
predilection for mathemati^ pursuits, 
he became a man of busy action in 
public afi&irs, and a distinguished mas- 
ter of ethics and theology. No man in 
Scotland had more decided and inde- 
pendent views on the subject of social 
economics, nor adopted more energetic 
measures for giving practical effect to 
his convictions ; and none ever filled 
with greater distinction the professor's 
chair, or approved himself as a more 
eloquent and accomplished preacher of 
the Gospel. And if we follow him back 
to Saint Andrews, we shall find him 
continuing, indeed, to prosecute his 
geometrical studies with undiminished 
ardour, but occasionally, amid them, in- 
tent upon the study of Godwin's "Poli- 
tical Justice," and taking an active 
part in the debates of the political and 
theological societies. In the session of 
1796-7, Chalmers read a speech in the 
latter of these clubs, on the affirmative 
side of the question, "Is a Divine Beve- 
lation necessaiy?" which contained 
numerous proo& of great and peculiar 
talents. In the same year, he delivered 
an elaborate discourse on Predestina- 
tion, and in the following session dis- 
tinguished himself in the discussion of 
the question, " Is man a free agent ? " 
to which he returned a negative reply. 

At the close of Mr. Chalmers' attend- 
ance at St. Andrew's, he spent some 
months as private tutor in a gentle- 
man's family ; but the contemptuous 
treatment he met with, rendered the 
situation very irksome to him, and in 
the beginning of January, 1799, he 
availed himself of an opportunity of 
terminating his engagements, and ap- 
plied to the presbytery of St. Andrew's 
for a licence to preacn. There was a 
difficulty in the way. He had not 
completed his nineteenth year, and the 
prescribed age was twenty-one. In 
this dilemma, an old statute of the 
Church was hunted up, which con- 
tained an exceptional clause; in favour 
of such as were distinguished for "rare 
and singular qualities." Yoimg Chal- 
mers was pleaided for imder this clause, 
as " a lad o' pregnant pairts " and the 
plea being admitted^ he was licensed 
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after the uBoal fomuditieB on the 3l8t 
Jidv, 1799. 

The English town of Wigan was 
honoured by the delivery, in Chapel- 
lane Chapel, of the first sermon of the 
ftiture Scottish orator. The date of 
this event was the 25th August^ 1799. 
On the followiiu[ Sunday he preached 
twice for Mr. Kirkpatrick, of liver- 
pool. As his first appearances in a 
character in which he afterwards be- 
came so pre-eminent, a peculiar interest 
attaches to these early efibrts. Though 
wanting in the beauty and grandeur of 
his maturer exploits, the first achieve- 
ments of a great man — ^the first victory 
of the warrior, the first sketch of the 
painter, the first couplet of the poet — 
never fitils to excite our curiosity. 
James Chalmers, writing to his fitther, 
gives this modert and diMriminating 
account of the young preacher : — " It is 
impossible for me to form an opinion 
of Thomas yet ; but the sermon he gave 
us in Liverpool (which was the same 
as he had ffiven in Wigan) was, in 
general, well liked. His mode of deli- 
very is expressive, his language beau- 
tiful, and his arguments very forcible 
and strong. His sermon contained a 
due mixture both of the doctrinal and 
practidQ part of religion, but I think 
it inclined rather more to the latter. 
The subject, however, required it. It 
is the opinion of those who pretend to 
be judges, that he will shine m the pul- 
pit ; but, as yet^ he is rather awkward 
m his appearance. We, however, are 
at some pains in adjusting his dress, 
manner, &c., but he does not seem to 
pay any great regard to it himsel£" 

The delivenr of his maiden sermon 
was followed by a long secession from 
pulpit labours, and two sessions ware 
spent in Edinburgh in the prosecution 
of mathematical studies, under Pro- 
fessor Playfair, and chemistrv, under 
Br. Hope. His attention to tne latter 
science was at this time unremitting, 
and the success with which he pursued 
it was afterwards seen in his own lec- 
tures at St. Andrew's. 

Mr. Chalmers* first pastoral duties 
were discharged in the parish of Cavers, 
where he was appointed as assistant 
minister; but this office was shortly 
afterwards exchanged for the living of 
Kilmany, in the gift of the professors 
of St. Andrew's, by whose unanimous 
vote he was presented to it. The 
young clergyman's estimate of the im- 



portance and claims of the Chi 
pastorate was very different froi 
entertained by him in his m4 
years, and he was much eratifi 
obtainmg, in addition to laiB i 
bency, the assistant lectnreab 
mathematics at his alma mater 
held the appointment, however, 
for a few months, when he wa 
missed, in consequence of some c 
he had given to the professor, 
alleged ground of his dismissfc 
his " inefficiency as a teadber ; ' 
the aspirant after literanr distil 
whose great object of ambition 
professor's duur, smarting onde 
severe blow to his academic re 
determined te open classes of hi 
within the very shadow of the U: 
sity. A lively and, in some rei 
^ bitter rivalry ensued, and Mr. Chai 
proceedings were ocmdemned by : 
The subject was even brought 
the notice of his presbytery. Hi 
feelings on the occasion, and th< 
logy he conceived miffht be urg 
his behalf are admiraoly expresi 
his address te his ministerial bre 
**Few of yot^" he said, "are p€ 
acquainted with the peculiarities 
situation as assistant teacher i 
mathematical classes of St. An< 
University. I felt my business 
agreeable ; I rejoiced in the edu 
of ^outh, as the most importan 
delightfud exercise of a man's po 
but, before one-half of the sessic 
elapsed, I found myself surra 
witn all the cares and perplexil 
opposition. Unfortunate misi 
standings arose, which it is neitli 
you to hear nor for me at presi 
explain. I shall only say tnat 
deserted both by my employer ai 
University ; and my career as tl: 
thematical assistant was at last 
by the ignominy of a dismissal 
my employment. I was now dif 
of. I was consigned to the obs 
of the country. I was compeU 
retire in disgrace, and leave th< 
to my exultinjD^ enemies. The; 
ffained their objects — a name exp* 
nrom the list of competition — nofi 
disturbance from interlopers— n< 
rary upstart to emulate their del 
repose, or to outstrip them in ] 
esteem — no ambitious intruder t 
pel our golden dreams of prefei 
or to riot alone with us m th< 
harvest of benefices. 1 have few fi 
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patrooflge to help me forward in 
tbe CHMT of an honourable ambition. 
All tfaat I had to tnut in was my aca- 
cbanie re|mtation, and the confidence 
if an enlightened pablic. But I had 
one oonsolation: I was supported by 
the respectful attachment of my pupils. 
.... I was proud enough to think 
thaty if they persevered as they had 
b^pin, they would bestow the most 
konouraUe of all testimonies." 

His lectures, both in mathematics 
and diemistry, were highly successfuli 
md tiie ill-H^inffs excited by the 
oocurrence graduuly subsided. We 
have referr^ at length to this inci- 
dent, because it is strongly illustrative 
of the bent of Mr. Chalmers* inclina- 
tionB at this period. So ardently did 
he desire a professor's chair, that he 
announced himself as a candidate for a 
Taoancy at St Andrew^s in December, 
1804, and again at Edinburgh, in 
January, 1805. His first publication 
arose out of this latter contest. IVo- 
feflsors Playfiur and Stewart having 
addressed letters to the Lord Provost, 
deprecating the appointment of any of 
the ScottlSk clergy, on the groimd of 
their general incompetency in matlie* 
matics and natural philosophy, Chal- 
mers came to the rescue of his order 
from the ** cruel and illiberal insinua- 
tion.*' It is of this pamphlet that his 
iSttther naively writes, '^ As to Thomas's 
pablioation, it is acknowledged in all 
parts to be dever enough ; but as to 
serving his own ends, whatever those 
may be, I scarcely think he has taken 
the mode that ever leads to preferment, 
for he JkUters no man,^* A work of 
greater pretensions, entitled ''An In- 
qniry into the Extent and Stability of 
S'ati<mal Besources" — ^inten<ied to elu- 
cidate some questions of political econo- 
my, and dissipate the alarm occasioned 
by the prospect of a protracted and 
expensive war — appeared in 1808, and 
met with a rapid sale in Edinburgh. 

The following year, Mr. Chamiers 
made his maiden speech in the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Kirk. The 
tMMC was some dry and barren branch 
01 ecclesiastical law, but the attention 
of the house was. soon arrested by the 
inffenuity and eloquence of the pleader. 
"Do you know anything of this man ? " 
nud Dr. Campbell to a minister who 
flit near him. ''He is surely a most 
estraordinary person." The Fifeshire 
■inigteni had to answer many a simi- 



lar inquiry respecting their young, but 
gifted, brother. 

We now approach a most momentous 
era in the life of this great man, a change 
of religious sentiment, destined to ex- 
ert a most important influence on his 
future career and position in the Church. 
It is necessary to take a brief retrospect 
of Mr. Chalmers' mental history up to 
this time. 

We have mentioned that during his 
sti^ at St. Andrew's, his pursuit of 
mathematical science was partiallv 
distracted by the charms of GodwinVi 
" Political Justice," and the attractions 
of a couple of debating societies. The 
speculations of that aMe work, and the 
influence of the men to whom he was 
indebted for his first awakening into 
intellectual life, combined to make Mr. 
Chalmers a "liberal enthusiast" in poli- 
tics, dreaming of the perfectability of 
man, and the political regeneration of 
the world, and a " moderate " in theo- 
logy. The Church of Scotland was 
divided into two great pcurties — one by 
whom the peculiar tenets of Calvinism 
were adopted with fervour, and who 
-^ere distinguished as the evangelical 
section ; ana a second whose creed was 
popularly designated "Moderatism," 
and who, as that name implies, rejected 
what they deemed the ^naticism of the 
Calvinists, and accepted the science of 
theology on almost the same basis as 
any other branch of philosophy. His 
crude political views ne soon abjured, 
and remained through life an adherent 
of a Conservative policy ; but the reli- 
gious principles imbibed at college 
maintained a much more enduring 
empire over him. His early ministra- 
tions at Kilmany are a faithful fuid 
conscientious expression of his in- 
most sentiments, for he was too single- 
minded and candid to afiect any 
concealment; and convinced that the 
evangelical system was a great &lse- 
hood, he lost no opportunity of de- 
nouncing it with all his character- 
istic vehemence. What was the sum 
of his teaching on the leading doc- 
trines of the Christian theology, may 
be inferred from the following brief 
passage from one of his addresses to 
his parishioners : — '*The tenets of those 
whose gloomy and unenlarged minds 
are apt to imagine that the Author of 
nature required the death of Jesus 
merely for the reparation of violated 
justice, are rejected by all free and 
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rational inquirers. ..... The 

rewards of Heaven are attached to the 
exercise of our virtuous affections. The 
faith of Christianity is praiseworthy 
and meritorious only because it is de- 
rived from the influence of virtuous 
sentiments on the mind. Let us trem- 
ble to think that anything but virtue 
can recommend us to the Almighty. 
. . . Let us view fanatical vagaries 
with the contempt they deserve, and 
walk in the certain path marked out 
to us by reason and by Scripture." 
TTiis version of the system of Christia- 
nity has been described as ^'a modified, 
milder, and mitigated law." Such, 
however, did Mr. Chalmers preach at 
Kilmany for seven years of nis early 
ministry. A combination of causes 
produced a great change, and converted 
Mr. Chalmers into an earnest believer 
in the evangelical s^tem, and an elo- 
quent champion of its tenets. 

During a temporary residence at the 
farm-house of Fincraigs, whilst his 
manse was re-building, melancholv 
tidings reached him from home. A 
venerable imcle had passed away by a 
sudden and impressive death. The 
intelligence found the yoimg minister 
in the first stages of a severe illness, 
which rendered it impossible for him 
to pay the last token of respect to the 
memory of his relative. Betuming 
from a visit made to Anstruther as 
soon as the state of his health per- 
mitted, the premature exposure led 
to a second sickness, which confined 
him for four months to his room, and 
excluded him for half-a-vear from the 
pulpit. It was a time of solitary and 
earnest reflection. From the confines of 
eternity, with all the associations of 
death vividly before his mind, he ex- 
amined hi6 heart, reviewed his judg- 
ments, and coi^ted many of his'pafb 
impressions of religious truth. The 
revolution his spiritual nature was 
destined to imdergo was yet, however, 
in its earliest stages. He had modified 
his doctiinal convictions less than he 
had become impressed with the deep 
solemnity of eternity and eternal things. 
He had not altogether abandoned his 
old interpretation of the Atonement^ 
nor embraced the evangelical formula ; 
but he wrote: "My confinement has 
fixed on my heart a very strong im- 
pression of the insignificance of time, 
an impression which, I trust, will not 
abandon me, though I again reach the 



hey-day of youth and vigour, 
should be the first step to aaoth 
pression still more salutary — the 
nitude of eternity. Strip humi 
of its connection with another 8C 
existence, and it is the illusion 
instant, an unmeaning farce, a se 
visions and projects, and conv 
efforts, which terminate in nothi 

But the foundations of his pasi 
had been unsettled, and the sti 
for clearer views was a prolongc 
arduous one. The result was luu 
by a perusal of Mr. Wilber 
" Practical View of Christianity, 
this book he writes: "As I got 
reading it, I felt m^lf on the 
a great revolution m all my op 
about Christianity. I am now 
ruary, 1820) most thoroughly of oj 
and it is an opinion founded on 
rience, that on the system of— c 
and live, no peace, and even n< 
and worthy obedience, can ever 
tained. It is, 'Believe on the 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be sa 
But the " thorough opinion '* thu 
fessed years after this season of i 
strife, came not to his relief unt 
heart had been vet more severely 

Ho was at this time engaged i 
lecting materials for various a 
he had undertaken to prepare f 
Edinburgh Encyclopaecua, to whi 
had been invited to contribute 1 
(now Sir David) Brewster. He 
it a special request, urged with 
eam^ness, that the article ^ C 
anity," might be entrusted to hi 
evidence of the paramoimt place 
religion was now beginning to c 
in his mind, to the dispuM^emi 
secular science. In his prepar 
for this dissertation — ^whicb com 
with more or less regularity thi 
out his severe illness — ^he con 
every author who had anythi 
adduce against the credibility of] 
Bevelation, and often spoke in a 
tacy, of the grandeur and excelle 
Christianity, and the cleamesi 
force of its evidences. He b 
wholly absorbed in his great t 
and it was in the midst of ttiei 
gagements, as the wider and 
general relations of the Great M; 
imfolded themselves to him, tli 
was first led heartily to embrai 
distinguishing tenets of the evan( 
theologjr. The ultimate conseqi 
of this mtemal revolution were o 
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mL Its immediate result was 
»tal and final abandcmment of his 
)matical pursuits, and an ardent 
3Totedness to the duties and re- 
ibilities of the pastorate, 
itored once more to the enjoyment 
fast health, and with a mmd once 
at ease in the possession of firm 
ettled views, Mr. Chalmors re- 
1 his labours at Kilmany, and for 
at tome began in earnest to preach 
38peL* The efi^ct was soon visible. 
hurch became crowded, and the 
>f thepreacher's new-bom fervour 
loquence brought weekly acces- 
to the congregation from the 
30uring parishes. Dundee, Edin- 
, and Glasgow, lent their several 
gents to &e wrapt and excited 
»ry. In addition to these solemn 
apressive exercises, ail the duties 
>arish minister were discharged 
exemplary punctuality and zeal, 
bree years he continued thus to 
? with amazing industry, whilst 
mtributions to various publica- 
and especiallv his essay on Chris- 
f, reprmted m>m the Edinburgh 
lopsedia, carried his reputation 
^hout the length and breadth of 
nd. The time for his seclusion 
obscure country village was gone 
more public scene awaited him ; 
. more adequate for the exercisif 
I mightv powers. In the year 
le was elected to the Free Church 
hSgow, and preached his first ser- 
n that city before the Society of 
3ns of the Clergy a few months 
his appointment on the 30th 
1, 1815. A vast multitude as- 
ed to hear him. Previous cir- 
ances connected with the canvass 
election, had produced a large 
it of public excitement, and the 
ranee, and then the first accents 
preacher, were anxiously looked 
A.t length^ a pale face, clad with 
iterious kind of meaning, strong 
) cheeks, massive forehead, ana 
K)68essing a strange dreamy kind 
.viness, rises above the desk, and 
aloud the words of the psalm for 
ngregation to sing. At the con- 
1 of the devotional exercises, the 
\ annoimced, and the sermon be- 
The speaker's voice is deficient 
n compass and melody ; his man- 
id gesture, as when his brother 
t)ed him at Liverpool, are stiU 
urd and ungraceful ; his pronun- 



ciation is broadly mariced, not only 
with national, but provincial peculiari- 
ties, so that a &stidious critic might 
pronounce every word he utters a 
coarse barbarisnu But the sense of 
defects such as these is swept away by 
the impetuous torrent of eloquence 
which rapidly succeeds the low, drawl- 
ing monotony of his exordium. Then, 
when the majesty of his conceptions, 
and the unmatched richness of his elo- 
quence, shine forth, the effect is irre- 
sistible and universal, and the orator 
sways the passions of his auditory at 
will, as by a spell of fascination. 

On the 21st February, the senate of 
the University of Glasgow, by a unani- 
mous vote, conferred the degree of Doo- 
tor in Divinity upon Mr. Chalmers, and 
the presbytery of Glasgow soon after 
elected him as one of its representa- 
tives in the Creneral Assembly, where 
from the first he took an important 
part in the debates. At the particular 
desire of the Lord High Commissioner, 
the Doctor was appointed to preach 
before his Grace, on the Sabbatn suc- 
ceeding the sittmgs of the Assembly. 
The announcement created so great an 
excitement^ that a crowd gathered be- 
fore the Hi^h Church of !l£linburgh at 
as early an hour as nine in the morn- 
ing ; and when, at length entrance 
was ^iven, pews and passages were 
densely filled by one tremendous rush. 
The Commissioner, the judges, and the 
magistrates, with great difficulty reach- 
ed their allotted seats. Such was the 
effect produced by the preacher's mag- 
nificent display of eloquence, that a 
suppressed, but audible, murmur of 
applause ran through the congregation. 

Dr. Chalmers' popularity in Gmsgow 
was increased, if possible, by the deli- 
very of the celebrated Astronomical 
Discourses, during the ^ear 1816. These 
singularly brilliant disquisitions took 
the commercial capital of Scotland by 
storm. The busiest merchants of the 
city forsook their desks — ^the Mvolous 
ana the staid left, in common, their 
respective pursui1», to listen to the 
wonders of the stars, propounded in 
the burning periods of the great divine. 
The volume containing these discourses 
was published in 1817, and the impres- 
sion it produced on the minds of edu- 
cated men is shown in Mackintosh's 
anecdote of Canning, who told him he 
was " entirely converted to admiration 
of Chalmers." Hazlitt says : " These 
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•eimoiui ran like wild-fire through the 
eauntry, were the darlings of watering- 
plaoee, were laid in the windows of 
inns, and were to be met with in all 
places of public resort/* The sale of 
the book ran almost equal race for a 
whole year with Scott^s ^ Tales of my 
Qrand&ther.** which had a month*s 
start in the oate of publication. It was 
issued on the 28th January, and 6,000 
eopies were disposed of in ten weeks. 
Nine editions were called for, and 
nearly 20,0(K) put in circulation within 
a twelvemonth. 

The transfer of Dr. Chalmers to the 
midst of a dense city ])opulation pre- 
sented an entirely new field for the 
active display of his energies, and from 
this time a new element enters into 
his public career. We have hitherto 
seen him gri^at in the pulpit and at the 
desk, uttering slowing words with lip 
and pen. We have now to watch him 
performing the different and arduous 
task of acmiinisterinff the ecclesiastical 
affiiirs, and especially the pauper ma- 
nagement of an extensive urban parish. 
In his evidence before the House of 
Commons, in 1830, he says : '^My creat 
inducement to the acceptance of the 
parish of St. John's was, my hope, 
thereby, to obtain a separate and inae- 

rndent management of the poor, which 
felt it extremely difficult to obtain 
in mv former parish, from the way in 
which we were dovetailed and impli- 
cated with a number of distinct bodies." 
Dr. Chalmers strenuously opposed the 
policy of a Poor Law, and contended 
that the indigence of a parish should 
be provided for by voluntary contribu- 
tions at the church doors. This plan 
he proposed to adopt in St. Jonn*s 
parish, with a population of 10,000, the 
cost of whose pauperism amounted to 
£\yiO0 annually. His experiment was 
almost universally regaraed as chime- 
rical ; but every facility was afforded 
him for carrying it out, as he expressed 
vei*y sanguine expectations of the result, 
and severely censured the existing sys- 
tem of pauper management. To detail 
the operations of the plan, and its 
striking and instructive results during 
the period of three years and nine 
months that Dr. Chalmers conducted 
the experiment, would encroach too 
much upon our space. The general 
working of the scheme may be inferred 
from the fact, that when nearly four 
> ears hu<l elapsed, after defiraying the 



expenses of all they had origioa 

dertaken, aad assuming an add 

and voluntary annual burden o 

the session of St. John had £ 

surplus, of which £5W had be 

propriated to the perpetual i 

ment of one of the parodhial a 

At the same tinie, it must \ 

fessed that this si^ial success 

b3 attributed very justly to the 

o.^dinary liberalily called forth 

Clialmers* ministrations. And t 

peared to be the judgment of the 

who remained unc(mvlnced of thi 

ral feasibility of the plan, thougli 

succeeded in the hands of a cler 

of such powerful eloquence ai 

bounded energy aad influence 

Chalmers. The system surviv 

deed, a considerable time aft 

removal from Glasgow, and it -^ 

until after thirteen years* exp 

that it was finally relinquit^e( 

During the par 1819 and IBS 

titution and discontent prevaile 

lamentable extent in the city o: 

gow. In Auf^ust of the forme 

a survev exhibited within a rai 

five miles, 5,256 unemployed 

Painfully affected by this state of 

Dr. Chalmers, in the pages of the 

burgh Beview," instituted an eli 

inquiry into the causes and re 

>of the oils imder which the ul 

turing population suffered. £ 

entered hu*gely into this subyee 

correspondence at this period. 

not scruple to express his reffr 

the po^mlace were overawea 

large military force in town, ai 

tended that ''it were greatlj 

desirable to sweeten the spirits 

disaffected, than to subdue theo 

expressed his confident ccmvictl 

the only effectual remedy was 

peal of the Com Bill ** I ha^ 

been in the habit oi disliking th* 

ference of the Legislature in ma 

trade, saving for the purpose of 

nue. The mterferenee m ques 

perhaps, of all others, the one b^ 

Government has incurred the g 

waste of popularity, with th- 

return of advantage to the og 

nor could they take a readier 9U 

by recalling this measure, to 

the manufacturing districts 

coimtry." With much eamesti 

deprecated at this crisis the ex 

to Scotland of the English sys 

poor management, maintaining i 
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the maintenanoe of the poor 
iBgmentB with a fixity of purpose 
ndicates the depth an \ sincerity 
Mmvictions on tnis point. 
Chalmers* ministrations in Glas- 
are closed by a proposal made to 
»m St. Andrew's, to fill the vacant 
f Moral Philosophy in that uni- 
'. He was unanimously elected 
t 523d January, 1823, and took 
swell of his congregation at St. 

amid the most pamful excite- 
To his own feelings on this 
n of severing his pa^oral rela- 
te alludes in an address delivered 
ieting of his agency, in February, 
After referrmg briefly to the 
; of the poor-relief and excusing 
f from any more lengthened 
ice to it, he continued : '^ At 
t, I confess, I have no heart for 
lis theme is, for the present, dis- 
ced by one that is greatly nearer 
^re interesting. "[Hie pauperism 
;land, for the time bemg, is not 
itter in hand ; and you will in- 
me liy even in the treatment of 
latter, there shall be a want of 
gour or distinctness which ought 
*acterise every intellectual expo- 
There are seasons of turbulence 
oh, like the vessel in a storm, the 
is driven from all her purposed 
|rs, and lies at the mercy of a 
nd fluctuations ; there are moral 
mes, throughout the violence of 
all pilotage is abandoned, and 
s notning ifbr it but to lie in help- 
id hopeless endurance till the 
it shall be blown over, till the 
scence shall in some measure be 
tit off and subsided, and those 
\ which stood off in passive abey- 
hall again resume their wonted 
lud, and take the same collected 
as before of those signs that 
>und it, and the prospects which 
"ore it. I wished to have con- 
you sooner, gentlemen; but,posi- 

1 could not. To withstand the 
and the altered countenances of 
it friends, was greatly too much 
. Not that I have been led to 
le it into any feeling of hostility 
ir part. I flatter myself with a 

interpretation; and I am still 
mt^ if not of your approbation, 
t of your regard ; and I know 
menl^ly what the general com- 
1 of every such separation is, 

remember well the cold and 



withered aspect that sat on a much- 
loved parish, when all its kind and 
cherished intimacies I resolved to 
abandon, at the voice of a call from 
an unknown land. ... A few 
months wrought out, not, perhaps, a 
reconciliation of feeling, but what was 
of more importance, a reconciliation of 
principle. The conscientious of my 
former neighbourhood now admit that 
1 was right. From you, on the present 
occasion, I cannot expect aDV such ad- 
mission. I have done nothmg which 
at all entitles me to require it at your 
hands ; I have not yet made out my 
claim to such an acknowledgment. 
This is the season of my endurance, 
under which I must put up with the 
many adverse judgments of men, and 
lay my account with the censure and 
condemnation of many of my fellows. 
It is only by the history of my future 
years that I can work out a satis&ctory 
vindication; and I do confess that, next 
to the force of that primarv obligation 
imder which I lie to do all and to suf- 
fer all in the service of my .Master in 
heaven, there is a human or an earthly 
force that powerfullpr urges me on to 
vindicate the Christianity of my pre- 
sent movement." 

It was, doubtless, a conscientious 
step; but, although his pre-eminent 
adaptation to the pulpit, and his un- 
bounded popularity as a preacher, had 
not weakened his early predilection for 
academic pursuits, it was a painful 
severance of many endearing ties to 
leave the parish of St. Joan's. He 
devoted the last relics of available 
time to its interests. The separation 
was eaually felt by pastor ana people ; 
and when the time came for the mre- 
well discourse, so tremendous was the 
rush of the populace to gain access to 
the church, that a partv of the 83d 
Begiment had hastily to be summoned 
from the barracks, to erect a barrier 
of bayonets against the pressure of the 
crowd. In a church capable of accom- 
modating 1,700 persons, nearly double 
that number was packed; and when, 
at the close of a sermon whose lofty 
eloquence and profound effect we will 
not attempt to describe, the congrega- 
tion sought to disperse, it took fortv 
minutes for the edifice to empty itseu 
of the crowded mass. 

The introductory lecture at St. An- 
drew's was delivered on Monday, the 
17 th November. 
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The first four monthfl of hi« resi- 
dence at St. Andrew's were necefwarily 
devoted to incessant literary labour. 
Except in his rich mental resources, 
he was wholly unprepared for the 
duties of a professor's chair. When he 
started in November, he had only suf- 
ficient lectures to last him for a week 
or two. But this close application from 
day to day, in order to keep his manu- 
script, if possible, in advance of his 
public exercises, which would have 
wearied and disgusted many men, had 
for him all the zest and charm of a 
pleasing excitement. He writes in 
March: "I shall be lecturing for six 
weeks yet, and am very near from 
hand to mouth with my preparations. 
I have the prospect of winning the 
course, though it will be by no more 
than the len^h of half-a-neck." Pre- 
pared under such circumstances, his 
lectures must have glided from his pen 
almost as freely and rapidly as they 
might have fallen, in the shape of ex- 
temporary efI\isions, from his lips. He 
had not time to re-write, to elaborate, 
to polish off; and in the form in which 
they were thus hastily written, they 
have for the most part---almost without 
correction — been given to the world. 
They seem to us, as we bend in rapture 
over their pages of lofty eloquence, to be 
the crude and rapid productions of a 
man who wrote to meet the imperious 
call of daily duty. What an impres- 
sion do we receive, from their perusal, 
of the well-stored mind, the brilliant 
fancy, the exquisite taste, the facile 
I>en, of the great divine I 

There was much of similarity in the 
circumstances under which Ih*. Chal- 
mers and Dr. Thomas Brown com- 
menced their career as professors of 
moral philosophy — the one at 8t. An- 
drew's, and the other at Edinburgh. 
They were equally unprepared, except 
in their profound acquamtance with 
the great subject they hafl to teach. 
Brown's i)on had to labour hard to 
keep pace with the demands made upon 
it, and few of his lectures were written 
till far in the night preceding their 
delivery. Both these great men, under 
the excitement of the occasion, and 
j)Ossessing a rare facility of rapid com- 
position, threw ofT writings scarcely 
admitting of emendatirm, and marked 
by a singular combination of keen, 
original analysis, and fascinating elo- 
quence. But Chalmers never en- 



croached upon the night-houn 
early mormng he braced himi 
his task, and steadily pursu 
during such hours as were av 
throughout the day, enjoyed the 
of relaxation in the bosom of bis : 
and of healthflil rest^ when th< 
was chained to his midnight tasl 
thus describes his day : " I get 
six o'clock ; have a morning < 
study before breakfkst; then i 
noon diet between one and threi 
my last is between tea and 8Upp< 
I walk before dinner." 

Dr. Clialmers was as pomilar 
chair at St. Andrew's as he ha< 
in the pulpit at Qlasgow. Dturi 
first week he wrote to his wife : 
quite over-crowded, and they s 
tnink that another and larger 
will be indispensable." His repi 
for eloquence at once insured 
large audience, and, at the sam< 
presented a strong temnf^tiot 
sionally to forget the claims 
young unpractMed students, w 
on the benches before him, for tl 
of gratifying the numerous i 
who sat by their side, and ai 
whom several of his brother 
sors might frequently be reco 
Whether Dr. Chalmers ever yie 
this temptation, we cannot say 
he was alive to its dangers is ( 
Alluding at the very commen< 
of his course to the presence of v 
he prepared them for a probal 
appointment, by explaining the 
ent conditions favourable to scho 
and spectatorship, and adde 
charmmg illustration : ^ In th 
pect, I can see no difference b 
the teaching of moral philosop 
the teaching of music. The loi 
the proficients of this noble art 
for their kindred gratification 
performances of a concert-rooi 
none, so far as I can undenrt 
the performances of a school ; * 
that would be delighted with tl 
ing succession, with the lofty an( 
peded fiight, with the free and i 
out-goings of melody in the onej 
be annoved, I shoum imagine, 
all sufferance' by the stops ai 
trials, and the tuning of instrc 
and the whole tribe of hideo 
cordances that go to make ; 
Babel of the other." 

In the midst of the oongeni 
suits thus entered upon, we si 
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"esent leave Dr. Chalmers, and 
3 our notice of his life in our 
umber. 



RD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

by those who regard him as the 
snt of an obsolete policy, — the 
ion of a defeated and hopeless 
— George Bentinck will ever be 
n esteem as an earnest, honest 
rue to his convictions, however 
:en; and constant to his purposes 
every discouragement. That he 
limated by the spark of genius, 
owed with the rare qualities that 

a great statesman, cannot be 
md nls friends do ill to his me- 
to ask his trial by so lofty, a 
rd. But he was imdoubtedly an 
rable man, and an able man, — 
10 held his opinions firmly, and 
energetic efforts to give effect 
m; and, in an age when these 
its of character are all too scarce, 
f must not pass by such an one 
ced. 

il the debates incident upon Sir 
b Peel's proposal to repeal the 
aws, in the session of '46, he was 
i unknown in the political world. 
ly life he had been the private 
iry of Mr. Canning, who married 
3r of the Duchess of Portland; 
dth the death of that eminent 
nan, his taste for public business 
.•8 to have passed away, and the 

energy of his character became 
jsed in other pursuits. He was 
nately fond of the sports of the 
md entered with ardour into the 
res and excitement of tb.e turf, 

he pursued on a scale that has 
1 been equalled. Eetaining his 
)r King's Lynn, — ^a small borough 

representation of which he had 
idea his uncle, — Lord George was 

• irregular attendant in the House 
mmons, and never took any im- 
it part in its proceedings, with 
ception of giving his vote for the 
rt of his party. It is related that 
en appeared for this purpose at a 
5ur of the night, — the scarlet cos- 
of the field imperfectly concealed 

• white over-coat. His leading 
a and associates were chosen from 
I the followers of similar sports, 
irery himting member of St. Ste- 
\ viewed him with peculiar inte- 
jid regard. In connection with 



this period of the life of Lord Gteorge 
Bentinck, it must be recorded to his 
honour, that he made great efforts to 
introduce a high and honourable tone 
of feeling into sporting circles, and 
resolutely set himself against a class 
of persons and practices which have 
brought "the turf" into much disre- 
pute. When circumstances led him to 
devote himself to an arduous Parlia- 
mentary career, and take a conspicuous 
and responsible part in a series of ex- 
citing aebates, one of his first steps 
was to part with his valuable stud, 
which he sold hastily and at a nominal 
price, in order at once and for ever to 
disconnect himself with associations 
that might be deemed incompatible 
with more serious pursuits. Although 
it involved great sacrifice, it was a 
judicious act. The antecedents of pub- 
lic men are remembered with sufficient 
vividness by their enemies and rivals ; 
and, after the old habits of Lord George 
had been wholly laid aside, they continu- 
ed to furnish materials for small jokes 
to the writings of the day. Even in the 
House of Commons, ungenerous refer- 
ence was sometimes made to the associa- 
tions of his past life. During the celebrat- 
ed colonial debate in 1848, when Minis- 
ters were charged with suppressing an 
important despatch from the Governor 
of Jamaica, Mr. Hawes, the Under-Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, seized 
the opportunity of making a severe 
personal attack on Lord George Ben- 
tinck. He said: "The frauds and tricks 
imputed to the noble lord were not the 
faults and characteristics of men high 
in public office in this country; they 
were the characteristics of the men who 
were engaged in the pursuits whic^ 
Lord George Bentinck had himself fol- 
lowed for so many years." The insinua- 
tion elicited a burst of disapprobation 
from all parts of the House ; and though 
the Minister endeavoured to explain 
his meaning so as to divest it of all of- 
fence, it was several minutes before the 
general agitation had subsided. 

At the election of 1841, a large ma- 
jority of Protectionists were sent to 
Parliament to support Sir Robert 
Peel's Ministry against a threatened 
alteration in the Corn-laws. The views 
of the great Conservative leader, how- 
ever, gradually underwent a change ; 
and when, in the year 1845, a famine 
impended in L-elaud, owing to the 
failure of the potato crop, mstead of 

F 
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reHorting to any of the minor oxpedi- 
entH of roliof which mtiw of hiH party 
suggoHterl, ho pro[)OH0(l at onoo t<i tnrow 
opoTi the portH, and t^i Hubniit a hill to 
Parliament, im^viding fcrr the total ro- 

?»eal of the Uorn-hiW» at the tormina- 
ion of throe yean*. 

The defection of Sir liobert Pool 
from the cauHo of Protection, gave great 
chagrin Uj a large number of country 
gentlemen, reproHontativeH of agricul- 
tural conHtituoncioH. But all the men 
of note of the old (JonHorvative party, 
of official experience and power, and 
practice in deoate, followed the Minin- 
tor ; many of them convinced by hiH 
reaHoningH of the wiHdom of hiH new 
jK)licy, and many were, porhaim. reluc- 
tant to never the party tien wnich had 
long bound them to their illuntriouH 
loader. ThoHo who remained nteadfant 
U) their early creed were, for the mrwt 
part, olw4cure men, and entirely dewti- 
tute of the advantagoH of c^mcert and 
diHcipline. With Hullen and diwKni- 
tented lookn, they lintoned to the ox- 
planatioriH of Sir Iv^bert, aH he develoj)- 
ed hin plann on the night of the me- 
morable 27th of January. 

But, recovering from their first con- 
Hteniation, the country party— an thev 
now denignated themHelveK--if>ok ad- 
vantage of the brief roHpito allowed 
them oofore the meanure came on for 
dincuHHion, to try to organine a nynte- 
matic ojmonition to the Froe-tra<le 
policy of the Government. At a 
meeting of the Metro[)olitan Sociotv, 
prenided over by the Duke of Rich- 
monrl, Lr>rd George Bentinck attended, 
and took a modent but animated part 
in the {troceedingH of the day. He 
c^mtended that the country would 
rally round the old Connorvative party 
if it c<juld be shown that the groat 
bulk of them were true to their mith, 
and urged the importance of suntaining 
the debate with their utmost jwworH; 
bringing forward, if it were necoHHary, 
new men to prevent their cauHO bein^ 
overborne by the loading and liabi- 
tiial HpeakerH, with the twofold object 
of having their prtnci[iloH duly renro- 
sentod, and of m protracting the nnal 
decision an to j^ive an opportunity to 
the conntituencies to perseverance in 
filling up several vacancies that were 
expectoil to tako place. 

riie speaker, who enforced these 
views with groat earnestness and 
aliility, was generally looked to as the 



man most fitted to take the Ic 
the course he recommeiifled ; ai 
diligence in maHtoring the detc 
the subject which now engrosm 
mind was intense. Diffidence 
own f>owers as a speaker, howev< 
him at first to pro^KMe a singulB 
of the alnindant materialM and 
trati(ms he harl collected, fl 
queste<l the assistance of a frienc 
elevated to the bench, to induce 
eminent lawyer to enter the Ho 
Commons and avail himself ( 
voluminous suggestions he had 
fully committed to writing. I 
not until the indisposition of ] 
ment to listen to a mere lawyer i 
ing from his brief was fi/rcibiy in 
on, and he was earnestly counsel 
make a personal eff(^ that 
George was prevailed on to ab 
his project, and crmtond with hi 
stitutional inaptitude to the te 
an rirator. How he ac<|aitted h 
will bo soon in the se({uel. 

The great debate commenced t 
JHh of February, and it was to 
its close, which the PrOtoctionisI 
succeeded in delaying for s 
nights, that Lord George waa 
past midnight^ to make what 
justlv bo considered his maiden n 
In the judgment of most, the n 
had been already exhausted ; t 
tention of the House was wearie 
a division impatiently lr>oked fr/r. 
speaker himself was sufToring 
physical weakness ; he had sc 
broken fsu^t during the day ; a 
was excited bv the novelty a; 
sponsibility of his position. 

Appealing to the indulgence 
audience on the ground that^ t 
sitting for eight Parliamente, 1 
never once trespassed on their ti 
any subject of great debate, 1 
dressed himself without furthe 
face to the merits of the questic 
for fully two hours continued to c 
a varied and comprehensive 
ledge of his theme, amid the sui 
but sustained attention of the '. 
Perceiving at length some sympt 
weariness at his minute statistic 
tails, he checked the expressioni 
patience by saying with digni 
trust the House will recollect 
fighting the battles of a party 
leaders have deserted them 
though I cannot wield my w 
with the skill of the right hone 
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man on the Treasury Bench, I 
the Hoiise will remember the 
enej which has dragged me out 
Tilde upon their mdulgence." 
upted again, he observed, " I 
having sat eighteen years in this 
^ and never having trespassed on 
ae before on any one single de- 
[ may appeal to the past as a 
that I duly weigh the measure 
abilities, and that I am painful- 
scions of my proper place in this 

) passage may be quoted as a 
len of an oration which must be 
onced, on every ground, a re- 
bble display, and the impression 
ced by which was great. The 
er cpnduded with these words : — 
have heard a good deal in the 
) of these discussions about an 
it monarchy, a reformed House 
nmons, and a proud aristocracy. 
ith regard to our ancient mon- 
, I have no observations to make; 

so humble an individual as my- 
ight be permitted to whispera word 

ear of that illustrious and Eoyal 
oage, who, as he stands nearest, so 

4'ustly dearest, to her who sits 
^e throne, I would take leave to 
lat I cannot but think he listened 
advice when, on the first night of 
;reat discussion, he allowed him- 
> be seduced by the First Minister 
e Crown, to come down to this 
t to usher in, to give idcU, and, as 
re, by reflexion from the Crown, 
''e the semblance of the personal 
ion of Her Majesty to a measure 
1, be it for good, or for evil, a great 
"ity, at least of the landed aristoc- 
of England, of Scotland, and of 
ad, imagine fraught with deep in- 
if not with ruin, to them, — ^a mea- 
which, not confined in its opera- 
te this great class, is calculated 
ind down coimtless smaller inter- 
ingaged in the domestic trades of 
mpire, transferring the profits of all 
interests — ^EngliSi, Scotch, Irish, 
Colonial — great and small alike, 
Englishman, from Scotchman, 
from Irishman, to Americans, to 
chmen, to Russians, to Poles, to 
sians, and to Grermans. Sir, I 
. now to the reformed House of 
mons ; and, as one who was a party 
lat great measure, I cannot but 
% deep interest in its success, and 
) especially in that portion -of it 



which extended the frunchise to the 
largest and the most respectable body 
in the kingdom, I mean the landed 
tenantry of England ; and deeply 
should I regret that any large propor- 
tion of those members, who have been 
sent to Parliament to represent them 
in this house, prove to be the men to 
bring lasting dishonour upon them- 
selves, their constituencies, and their 
power, by an act of tergiversation so 
gross, as to be altogether imprecedented 
m the annals of any reformed, or un- 
reformed. House of Commons. Sir, 
lastly, I come to the "proud aristo- 
cracy." We are a proud aristocracy ; 
but if we are proud, it is that we are 
proud in the chastity of our honour. 
If, unassisted in *41 in turning the 
Whigs out of office, because we did not 
consider a fixed duty of eight shillings 
a quarter on foreign com a sufficient 
protection, it was with honestness of 
purpose, and in single-mindedness we did 
so ; and as we were not before the fiict, 
we will not be accomplices after the 
fact, in the fraud by which the Whig 
Ministers were expelled from power. 
If we are a proud aristocracy, we are 
proud of our honour, inasmuch as we 
never have been guilty, and never can 
be guilty, of doubleaealing with the 
&rmers of England — of swindling our 
opponents, deceiving our friends, or 
betraying our constituencies." 

The division followed immediately 
afterwards ; and, in a house of five 
hundred and eighty-one members, the 
amendment of the Protectionists was 
defeated by a majority of ninety-seven, 
two hundred ana forty-two gentleman 
voting against the Ministerial scheme. 
The chief support of the Government 
came, of course, from the opposition 
benches. By this division the House 
resolved itself into a Committee to con- 
sider the Customs and Com Acts. It 
now devolved on the Administration to 
propose resolutions sanctioning their 
plans which might serve as the basis 
of future bills. 

It was the policy of the Opposition 
to impede the progress of these bills at 
every step, and for this end Lord George 
Bentinck worked zealously with his 
friends. Ample opportunity was af- 
forded them by the fact that the rules 
of the House necessitated a separate 
vote on every projected alteration in 
the tari£El During this discussion, 
which extended over a fortnight. Lord 
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George «ticco8«ivoly defended what he 
deemed the iiitercHtH of the varioug 
protected claHHOH of the community, 
whether engaged in agricultural j>ur- 
BuitM or in the manufacture of various 
staple productionii, exhibiting, on every 
subject he BucccHHiyely treated, a 
mastery of its details, and a skill in 
using the varied information he liad 
collected, which afforded striking 
evidence both of his appli(;ation and 
his ability. 

The Ministerial resolutions being 
carried, a bill fonnde<l on them was 
introduced, and the 2Jkl of March fixed 
for its s<!cond reiuling. The debate 
last<!d four niglits ; and, on the third, 
Jjord Cieorge B<jntinck delivered an 
animated speech. Tlie majority in 
favour of the socrjnd reariing was 88. 

The Kaster holidays were now not 
far distant, and every effort continued 
t^j be made to prevent the new (Jom 
Bill being sent uf> to the House of 
Jjordn before the recess. It was with 
this end that the IVotectionists de- 
termined to support the Irish C>oercion 
Bill, provided (Government would evince 
their sense of the real need of tliat 
measure by giving it precedence over 
all other business. The object of this 
crmdition w/is, of course, to impede the 
remaining st^iges of the obnoxious (Jom 
Bill. In his speech in supjv^rt of the 
introduction of the measure. Lord Grey, 
however, insist<5d on the necessity of 
accommnying it with some system of 
remedial legislation, forcibly contend- 
ing that there was an intimate ^Con- 
nection between agrarian outrage and 
thepoverty of the people.*' 

Tlie House adjounied fr>r the holidavs 
before the discusHir>n a>uld be brought 
to a close ; and when it again met, on 
the 17th of April, the progress of the 
(Coercion liill was resistiul by the Irish 
members, but the (Joveniment eventu- 
ally carried their point, on the morning 
of Haturday, the "Ad of May, by 274 votes 
to 125. The Whig and Proter»tionist 
leaders were in the majority. Monday, 
the 4th, was appointed for the House 
to go into committee on the Com Hill. 

ft was confessed bv Sir R^jbert Peel 
that his views liad unaergone a material 
change during the course of the recent 
deljfites. He liad before deemed the 
restrictions on the importation of com 
"impolitic;" he now believed them 
*J unjust." This acknowledgment was 
eagerly seized by liord George Ben- 



tinck, and made the subject 
IK)werful invective against the Mi 
C/ommenting with much severity 
the re[)eated declarations that 
was no matter for sliame in a < 
of political ot)inions, he said : — " I 
not be humiliating in a private { 
man to acknowledge tuat for 
years of Parliamentary life he ha 
entirelv in error in his opinioi: 
great branch of public policy, 
cannot agree that it is not hural 
to a great Minister, to one who i 
Ut be a great statesman, to Vie c 
t^j confess that the whole course 
[mblic career has been one con 
series of errors. Why, what a^lvi 
is there in having men at the b 
af&irs if not to direct the 
j udgment ? A nd if he direct it ei 
in a wrong r^jurse, surely it is hui 
ing, and surely it cannot be oth 
tlian a humiliating avowal, tliat 
governed the country erroneou 
a 4ong series of vears. Sir, it 
privilege of girls to change 
opinions ; Ijut even they cannot 
without the risk of a damaged 
tation." 

Amid a scene of great excit 
the House divided at four o'cloqk 
moming, of Saturday, the h 
May ; and the third reading of t 
f(ir the repeal of the C'om-lan 
carried by a majority of 98. 

The avowed object of pursuit, 
Protectionist section, was sure 
bution on the Minister who had 
doued their cause. ^ Vengeance 
the historian of the party, " he 
ceeded in most breasts to the 
sanguine sentiment, as soon ; 
large majority, on the first divi 
the Jjords, had extinguished the '. 
in^ hojie that the Ministerial s 
might yet l)e defeated." The fie 
lost ; but, at any rate, there she 
retrilmtion for those who had be 
it. Proud in their numbers, coi 
in their discipline, and elated 
their memoranle resistance, th< 
tectionist party, as a body, bad i 
assumed that, when the occasio 
ripe, the career of the Minister 
be terminated. 

How was Sir Bobert Peel 
turned out? Here was a qv 
which might well occupy the n 
hours of a Whitsun recess. 

It was whibt this Question w 
der discussion, that ^e possibi 
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Lianee between Lord Oeorge Ben- 
and the Whigs, on the forma- 
>f a new Cabinet, suggested itself 
lany minds. The Protectionist 
r w 8 the scion of an ancient 
I honse, and himself professed to 
Wbi^ of the era of 1688. The 
1ft prmciples of the party he had 
ftdopied without reservation. He 
been foremost in support of the 
m Bill, and, as a disciple of the 
Lne of religious liberty, advocated 
ity between Catholic and Pro- 
it, and the political emancipation 
I Jews. On behalf of the fieurmers 
gland he was willing to accept a 
duty; a settlement urged by 
John Russell, in 1841, and de- 
d by Lord Paln^erston in the re- 
lebates. Negociations were pend- 
o effect a junction; but it was 
impossible for the Whig leader 
cede from the terms of his cele- 
i Edinburgh letter, written dur- 
le Ministerial crisis of 1845, and 
deh he stimnatised his old pro- 
of a fixed auty as a compromise 
iger worth contending for. The 
project for putting an end to the 
cea state of parties, and recon- 
ing a strong Government, was, 
Tore, reluctantly abandoned. 
J only hope of overthrowing the 
try lay in the prospect of a coa- 
with the Whigs, or an adverse 
on the Irish Coercion Bill ; and 
ore this required skilful manage- 
as it was understood that the 
al party were not prepared to 
! until the passage of the Com 
xras finally secured. The second 
ig of the Coercion Bill was fixed 
le 8th of June, but the division 
(ucoessfully deferred till the 22d. 
nek avowed his intention of vot- 
^inst the measure. • 

adopting this course, he defended 
nsistency, on the ground that the 
ters had not shown themselves in 
st, but allowed it to be inferred 
i measure of such an exceptional 
cter was not fully demanded by 
xigencies of the case. The bill 
)een introduced five months be- 
meet an emergency, now passed 
"Besides," he continued, "I, 
he gentlemen around me, refuse 
ist her Majesty's Ministers. We 
for good reasons, refused to place 
onfiaenoe in them. We are of 
m that we cannot, with safety. 



entrust them with the charge of so un- 
constitutional a power as this bill con- 
tains. I will not stay to discuss this 
measure. Is there any one who thinks 
that the Grovemment mean to carry it 
through? After such postponements, 
such obstructions, such delays, with 
five months suffered to elapse between 
the first and second reading, we think 
the session must be over before this 
bill is dragged through the House of 
Commons." 

During the continuance of the de- 
bate, every effort was made to break 
up the Protectionist party; and an 
analysis of the division-list will show 
with some amount of success.- The 
most elaborate calculations of the im- 
pending chances were entered into by 
those who felt that the question really 
at issue was the continuance or dissolu- 
tion of the Peel Ministry. The issue 
was awaited with almost unexampled 
suspense. The probable fell of a Go- 
vernment in the very hour of its most 
signal triumph, was a spectacle the 
most careless politician anticipated with 
interest and wonder. Thursday, the 25th 
of June, was come at last. The decision 
could be averted no longer. Indeed, 
the occasion for the delay had passed 
away. The Com Bill was secured. In 
the midst of a speech against the Coer- 
cion Bill by the late Charles Buller, he 
was interrupted by messengers from 
the Lords. Two Masters in Chancery 
were introduced, bringing bills from 
the Upper House. Tne Speaker re- 
ceived their message, and immediately 
announced, amidst loud cheers, that the 
House of Lords had agreed to the Com 
Importation Bill without any amend- 
ment. The Free-trade Premier had 
triumphed ; but the vengeance of his 
foes was near. At half-past one the 
galleries were cleared. No one could 
conjecture the result of the division; 
and the direction which members took 
as they advanced to the lobbies was 
watched with intense interest. More 
than one hundred Protectionists fol- 
lowed the Ministry ; upwards of eighty 
avoided the division-lobby ; and about 
the same number voted with Lord 
George. The majority against the Go- 
vernment was ; and the immediate 
result was the resignation of Sir Hoberi 
Peel, and the accession of the Whigs te 
office. 

With this episode of Parliamentar 
history, — ^the repeal of the Corn-la^ 
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and the vengeance wreaked on the 
Free-trade Minister, — the name of 
Bentinck will be associated. During 
the period, however, which elapsed be- 
tween these stirring events and his 
death, he took a conspicuous part in 
the discussion on other topics, of which 
the Currency question, much agitated 
in connection with the renewal of the 
Bank Charter Act and the encourage- 
ment of railway enterprise in Ireland, 
may be singled out for mention. For 
the promotion of the latter object he 
submitted an elaborate scheme to Par- 
liament, proposing an advance of fifteen 
millions from the Consolidated Fund, — 
a plan which, although its principle 
was to some extent afterwards adopted 
by the Government, the House rejected 
by a large majority. 

Lord Ueorge was not without a sense 
of the bitterness of political disappoint- 
ment. He had greatlv distinguished 
himself in the arena of debate, but his 
la})ours were fruitless of aught but re- 
putation. It was in one of these hours 
of depression that a friend encountered 
him in the library of the House of Com- 
mons. The news had just reached him 
that his favourite horse "Surplice," from 
which he had recently parted, had won 
the Derby, — the highest honour of the 
turf, and the great object of his ambition 
during so many years. He asked with 
a mortified air what he had gained in 
exchange for the favourite pursuits and 
pleasures of his earlier life i His friend 
offered him such consolation as he could. 
" You do not know what the Derby is," 
was the only reply. " Yes I do ; it is 
the blue-riband of the turf." "The blue- 
riband of the turf, — ^the blue-riband of 
the turf!" muttered the disappointed 
man, as he sat down to a voliune of 
statistics, and quickly became absorbed 
in their dry, unattractive details. 

The ceaseless labour and deep anx- 
iety of his later life, sapped the foun- 
dations of a constitution oetter fitted 
for the sports of the field than for 
mornings spent in the study, and nights 
in the heated and excited atmosphere 
of the House of Commons. At the 
close of the Session of 1847, he left 
town for his father*s seat. Parting 
from his biographer, Mr. Disraeli, his 
last words were, " God bless you ; we 
must work, and the country will gather 
around us." 

A few days passed away, and then 
England was shocked by the intelli- 



gence communicated in a late e* 

of the morning press, that Bei 

wi^ dead. He had gone froii 

father's house to pay a visit 

friend ; had never reached his 

nation ; had been searched for \ 

groom, and waa found stiff and c< 

the wayside. Many sympathisec 

his principles ; all respected hi 

cerity ; and a feeling of general 

was created by his melancholy d 

In the chsu*acter of Lord C 

Bentinck there is much we a 

We confess to a great reverer 

his earnest activity and his maa 

spokenness. He was a favo 

specimen of an English gentle 

less in his pursuits than in the 

sturdy qualities of his mind and 

It would be too much to affirx 

he escaped wholly free from tl 

ta^on of political passions. B 

relenting pursuance of Sir Kobe: 

must, in some instances, be 

nouuced unscrupulous. We ma; 

especially to his charge again£ 

statesman of hunting George O 

to death, — a charge regaraed 1 

nation at the time as a Isnm 

ebullition of political rancour, ai 

fessed by his partial biographer 

unsustainable. But making c 

lowance for the temptation of ] 

culiar circumstances and his p 

temperament, we can but resp 

name and drop a tear to his mei 

J. M. W. TURNER. 

One of the greatest landscape p 

that England, and in saying 

world is included, ever pr< 

Richard Wii^on did not comme 

study of that branch of the 

which he so much excelled i 

thirty-sixth year ; but from thi 

till his death, a period of thirt 

years, he reigned pre-eminent ii 

scape. Another great paintei 

regnant in a style 

Which he was born to introducOj 
Refined it first, and showed its u 

has but lately gone down to the 
and yet, between the fate of tl 
what a discrepancy exists ; in 
thing is it different, but in the 
bubble. Fame. 

Of the ancestors of great mei 
cially of those who are grea 
their own intrinsic genius or 
and from no fortunate and for 
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oofitances, few care to know. And 
le biographer feels it his duty to 
t what few memorabilia there 
iS if life were to be counted by 
)oint that it contains, and the 
iraphs it will work xm into. Thus 
respondent of the Jiailt/ Nev^s, of 
%ry 12th, gravely tells us that he 
state, from indisputable authority, 
the eminent deceased's (i.e., Tur- 
father was the second son of 
am and Eebecca Turner, of 
imolton, Devonshire, which place 
t at an early age, and settled in 
en Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
MU'ber.'* 

ving, then, with the precision of 
useful historian, John Bernard 
e, of the Peerage, established the 
that the eccentric artist had a 
father, we may go on to state 

in the year 1776 (enthusiastic 
lave searched for the mouth with- 
access), at theTiouse of this bar- 
Lther, No. 20, Maiden Lane, was 
Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
7ent-garden, in those days, was a 
rite residence for painters, and 
dr of the neighbourhood might 
jly have inspired our hero. On 
lorth side of Covent Garden, Sir 

Lely, Sir James Thomhill, and 
odfrey Kneller had lived, honour- 
painters, and honoured, too, by a 
tly accolade, 

Which laid 
^ht woTBhipiiil on shouldor-blade. 

on the same side also, poor 
trd Wilson, coming from Italy, 

up his residence ; might not the 
ur thereof penetrate to the neigh- 
ng Maiden Lane, and float gently 
I the barber's shop, when Satur- 
ustomei^ came in to have their 

scraped, and their wigs pow- 

! llie little Turner doubtless 
ig about the shop, and, it may be, 
ing his father, as barbers' sons 
ont, in chin service, hears these 
ers, and is stirred to become a 
3r himself! There have been 
robable conjectures, 
►m what one may guess, this bar- 
g and queue -making business 

prosperous one ; besides shaving 
ne, the ^^ pater uEneas " of Turner 
i the gentlemen's houses in the 
n and its neighbourhood, leaving 
nter Ascanius at home to pass 
ne in sketching and in drawing. 
!ten reads, will some day wish to write, 



says Cowper; and, carrving out the 
simile, we may say, that he who often 
writes will some day wish to print; 
and he who often sketches will at last 
wish to exhibit. So it was with 
young Turner ; and at a very early 
age indeed, namely, fifteen, we find his 
name in the catalogue of the Boyal 
Academy. This was in 1790, and the 
subject was, "A View of the Palace 
at Lambeth," in water colours. The 
first picture of the great artist was 
exhibited in the room which corre- 
sponded to the present Architectural 
Boom of the gallery, at that time 
sculpture being superadded. What 
emotions he or his father felt at his 
maiden success, we are left to conjec- 
tm-e, for Turner was of a taciturn 
disposition ; Dickens relates that he 
turned into the dim old courts of 
Westminster with tears in his eyies, 
at the glory of being first in print. 
The taciturn Turner has left no such 
record of his early triumph. 

This silence and secresy of his doings 
(for the artist never talked of himseO) 
continued through life ; at the very 
place of his death, in Chelsea, he was 
Known by another name, to which 
hangs this tale : 

On applying to the landlady of the 
lodgings which struck his fiincy. Tur- 
ner was, naturally enough, asked his 
name : " 'Tis no matter, retorted he 
in reply. "Pray, madam, what is 
yours ? " Mrs. Brooks, sir," was the 
widow's reply. "Indeed," he answered; 
" then I'm Mr. Brooks ; " and under 
that name he lived and died. The 
story also adds, that, being asked for 
a reference, he took from his pocket 
some gold and notes, for a deposit, 
paying his rent in advance, and say- 
ing that was reference enough. Genius 
sometimes plays strange tricks with its 
possessor, but that genius which piles 
up eccentricity on eccentricity, and 
rudeness upon morosity, partakes too 
much of the mens insanay and is as 
much to be condemned as a horse of 
the best blood which, however, will 
neither bear bit or saddle. 

From the year 1790, Turner was 
a constant contributor to the Royal 
Academy. In 1791, his contribution 
was of " The Palace of Eltham ; in 
1792, amongst others, "The Pantheon, 
in Oxford-street, the morning after the 
fire;" and in 1793, a drawing of "St 
Augustine's Gate, at Canterbury," and 
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"The Rising Squall/' in which latter 
he first showed symptoms of the very 
peculiar talent which he afterwards 
evinced. Tliose who remember it, 
talk of its aerial effect, and its manner 
of treatment, aa antitypes -of his after 
successes. 

His father now, probably, felt confi- 
dence in the talent of his sfjn, who had, 
no doubt, realised some little money 
by the sale of his paintini^ for, from 
this time, we find him looking out for 
subjects other than the vicinity of 
Maiden Lane, or of London itself, af- 
forded. Canterbury was the place 
first visited by him; next Malvern, 
where he copied the porch of Tintem 
Abbey ; next Cardiganshire ; and in 
the following vear, Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, and Cambridge, Wrexham, 
Shrewsburv, and Tintem ; thus, with 
Girtin ana others, he had the honour 
of founding the school of English water- 
colour painters, a school which we may 
safely pronounce unrivalled in the 
world. 

We have, as yet, seen Turner con- 
fined to topography, in which he cer- 
tainly excelled, though never, we think, 
an accurate delineator ; and failing in 
one great essential of a topographical 
artist. He now struck into something be- 
yond his former efforts. He had been 
a diligent student of nature, transfer- 
ring to his sketch-book everything 
remarkable for colour and eflect, espe- 
cially in cloudings and atmosphere ; 
therefore, his picture of 1796, "Fisher- 
men coming ashore at sunset, previous 
to a gale," was remarkable for its truth 
and novelty; — novelty, for in that, aa 
in all other pictures, there was observ- 
able some effect of cloud, storm, or 
simshine, or some natural combination 
of light and shade, different from, and 
excessively refreshing after, the weari- 
someness of Pethers' moonlights, and 
Barret's smiling landscapes. 

Turner's name was now quickly 
spreading abroad, and, leaving a dry 
list of his pictures, which at best can 
but interest the connoisseur or picture 
dealer, and which must be necessarily 
imperfect, wfe will mention some of the 
memorahiliay in a very quiet life of un- 
deviating success. 

In 1799, he painted, in conjunction 
with Saurey Gilpin, R. A., who " did " 
the cattle, a picture called "Simny 
Morning," and another called the 
"Battle of the Nile, at ten o'clock, 



when the ship L'Orient blew up : 
event which, we fancy, the paL 
would have told, without the a 
ance of the catalogue ; but Tume] 
always eccentric in his titles. J\ 
pictures did more than take wit 
public : they even stirred the Acat 
and, in the election of the winter < 
same year, he was made an asGM 
of that "Royal" body. It was 
time to leave Maiden Lane, an 
barber's shop, and Turner, ever 
ning to extremes, removed t< 
Henley-street. It was here his \ 
died, in 1829, at the age of 84. 

Possibly thinking the public ^^ 
for a time, of home scenes, Tumei 
made tours to Switzerland, the I 
and France ; then, in the latter, m 
those beautiful drawings, after 
produced as the Rivers of France 
these drawings there are sixty-on 
some of them perfectly marvelk 
splendour of cloudings, atmof>; 
and distance. This work is, ho^ 
surpassed, in the estimation of 
by a book of studies, called the " 
Studiorum," engraved in the li 
tint style, by Turner's own hant 
printed in sepia. From the fact 
artist destroying the plates after 
tain number of copies had been w 
off, and also, on account of the 
book-collectors set upon it, this 
has become scarce, and is little 1 
by the public. There are some vr. 
clare that all the beauties of i 
are there represented; but w< 
know the book well, can only pra 
wonderful variety, and strict adh 
to nature, ah adherence which 
to have quite taken the heart o 
gallant defender of the prae-Raplu 
Mr. Ruskin, who, consequently 
tied sundry goblets of praise up 
living artist, who, if we may beli< 
stories we hear, very greatly 
proved of them. 

In 1802, Turner was elected a 
ber of the Royal Academy, from 
of associates, which did no great \\ 
to the time, the only name wor 
collecting being that of Bone, t 
ameller; his diploma picture 
" Dolbadern Castle." 

Success naturally brought adi 
and also enemies. Many spoke < 
as an exhibitor of the wnite and , 
school. Wilkie, whose style 
could be found more widely dL 
from than Turner, lamented tl 
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l^tiag iuto a weak and vapid 
r of .paintmfl^," and wished 

him right. Turner, however, 
led his ''eccentricities." In 
e exhibited a '' Pembroke Cas- 
he dearing-up of a thunder- 

which was very wonderful. 
was an ordinary title, but soon 
irds, in 1807, two pictures came 
lose names gave the first hint of 
carious and quaint excerpts 
afterwards followed from the 
cies of Hope." These were 
Sun Rising through Vapour," 
id " A Country Bl^ksmith dis- 

upon the price of iron, and the 
barged to the butcher for shoe- 
pony," which agreeable piece of 
>ition a Royal Academy idler 
did not want. The brilliancy 
armth of colour of these two 
tely, to use an artistes phrase, 
a very modest picture which 
nging between them ; no less, in 
lau "The Blind Fiddler," the 
production of a raw Scotch lad, 
g in the metropolis on eighteen 
p a week, but destined here- 
> make some stir, as Sir David 
. Turner is said, by Allan Cun- 
m, to have reddened his Sun- 
id deepened the glow on his 
mith's fire, on purpose to put 
f joint" the nose of the Scotch- 
nrho gained so much praise by 
dllage politicians." If this be 
more spiteful story could hardly 
[ ; but the reviewer of Cunning- 
Lives, in the "Quarterly Re- 
denies it. Yet Wilkie remem- 
the year with some acerbity; 
tllins, in a letter to him, describ- 
rd Tankerville's sale, some years 
Etrds, expressly says, " and there 
'ur old enemy the Forge." 
ler's pictures, from their bright- 
rere always the terror of exhi- 

and never failed in "killing" 
pictures they were hung near, 
ig off, especially, any defects in 
J. In one exhibition Northcote 
very dark picture, and was im- 
y chagrined at seeing one of 
•'s brightest specimens hung 
lately below it. "You might," 
orthcote to the hangers, " as well 
pened a window under my pic- 
— a forcible remark, which was 
ards imitated by some one de- 
; that Turner's pictures were 
loles cut in the wall." Ther^ is 



a bon-mot of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
apropos of our artist's biilliant colour, 
which is too good to be lost. On one 
of the vamishinfi days of the Academy,''^ 
which happeneo, — ^and hence the beauty 
of thejoke, — ^to be exceedingly cold and 
raw, Chantrey stopped suddenly before 
a picture of Turner s, blazing with ver- 
milion and chrome, and, rubbing his 
hands in an attitude of delight, said, 
"Turner ! this is nice ; it's the ordy 
comfortable place in the room,^'* He then 
jestmgly asked the eccentric painter 
"whether he had a commission to 
paint for the Sun Fire-office?" — a sup- 
position which might have been justi- 
fied, had he seen Turner's magnificent 
picture of the " Burning of the Houses 
of Parliament." 

Happy, however, as was the sub- . 
ject of our biography in putting 
other people's noses out of joint, 
he once, it is said, suffered the same 
casualty himself In the year 1827, 
when he exhibited his "Rembrandt's 
Daughter," in a red dress, he was 
chagrined to find, that, by some 
chance of arrangement, it was hung 
side by side with a portrait of a mem- 
ber of Dublin University in a splendid 
red college-gown. A passer by found 
Turner very busy in adding red-lead 
and vermilion to his picture, and try- 
ing to out-blaze his neighbour. " Why 
what are you at, Turner?" said he. 
"The hangers have check-mated me!" 
was the reply ; and the artist's pencil 
pointed significantly to the scarlet gown 
of the University man. 

Self-preservation, the first law with 
pictures, no less than with mankind, 
was, however, not always persevered in 
by Turner. He is even related, on one 
occasion, to have spoiled the effect of a 
painting, by toning it down very consi- 
derably, lest it should spoil the effect of 
a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which hung in its proximity. 

Turner had began life parsimoniously, 
and his parsimony still continued. Now 
that we have read his will we can un- 
derstand why that miserly passion was 
so early begun and so long persevered 
in ; but his contemporaries remarked 
only its glaring qualities. He is, about 
this time, related to have carried home, 
himself, one of his pictures, which he 

* After pictures are sent in, and hun^ for 
exhibition, one day is allowed to ordinary 
exhibitors, and four to aoademicians, for the 
purpose of vamuthing or retouching. 
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liad Bold to a gentleman for ^£600, 
and, after receiving the money, to have 
aftked the purchaser for half-a-crown 
"for the porter.'* The story is almoRt 
loo wild to be re])eated ; but some who 
knew Turner's cliaracter well, affect 
not to disbelieve it. 

In the year 1814, Turner commenced 
the publication, in connection with the 
two Cookes, or a work called "The 
Houthcni OoaKt," a book which, even 
more than his " Rivers. " is the jiet 
und choice companion, tlie a<hnircd, of 
nrtists, amateurs, and of such as love 
])rints. Tlie engraver, especially (korce 
(.V>oke, has seconde<l the artist to the 
fullest extent, and the first impressions 
of this >>ook are bijoux which will in- 
crease in value with the lapse of years. 

Many were the patrons of Turner, 
now in his full fame and glory. His 
pictures found their wav into the best 
collections. At Petworth may be seen 
his " Echo," " The Thames at Eton," 
"The Thames at Windsor," "Chi- 
chester Castle," with various others ; 
nnd one, "Jessica Looking Out of the 
Window," which has been subjected to 
a curious but somewhat just simile, 
nsmely, " A Head Looking Out of a 
Mustard-pot." Lord Tarborough pur- 
chased some noble pictures from his 
easel, and the Briugewater Gallery, 
the collection by Kir John Koane, m 
Lincoln's-inni- Fields, and the Vernon 
Clallery, are all enriched by choice pic- 
tures; but the best specimens, perhajM 
(omitting those forty which he nas left 
to the nation, and which adorned his 
private gallery in Queen Ann Htreet) 
are to be found at Mr. Winder's, on 
Tottenham Green. "Here," says a 
contemporary, " Turner is on his 
throne, and may be studied, not in 
half-a-dozen instances, but in scores 
upon scores of choice examples." Mr. 
Itogers, the poet, also i)urcnased from 
Mm a marvellous drawing of "Stone- 
lienge;" and at Aby)otHford are several 
beautiful drawings of Bcottish scenery. 

Besides private collcctorH, thone pur- 
veyors for the beautiful, for the immic, 
the booksellers and publishers, came 
freely enough to Turner, who was em- 
})loyed \fy them, almost on his own 
teims, and those who know Turner 
de<;lare that he was what the Hcotch 
call, " a cannie lad at a bargain." Of 
specimens in book -illustrations, the 
best are contained in li^>gers's "Italy," 
a most expensive \\o2k for the time, 



paid for, we believe, by the pc 
self, wherein, every ))age bem, 
])apKer, the sunjects are introdnc 
printed from the plate alonff i 
type, as in wood -cut illusi 
Tliese vignettes were uuderti 
conjunction with Stodthard; an 
ever expensive in the first out 
book was so sought after, that 
handsomely. Other illustratic 
we mention them as some of tl 
est, may be found in Sir ! 
Brydge's edition of Milton's wo 
Among the many eccen 
which, we think, deformed tbi 
j)ainter, was an affectation o 
thought a poet, and from jiainti 
jects from a mysterious MB. 
own, entitled the " Fallacies of 
which, about the vear 1829, begi 
frequent. Vai>ia lines, of no n 
are stuck in the catalogue, whi< 
rather to mystify and mislead 
enlighten, and s}>lendid pictu: 
are thus introduced. These a 
cially to be noticed as append 
brilliant series of Venetian vi 
which Turner seemed to re^ 
which certainly were adapted 
pencil, and wherein he showed a 
felicitas. Such were " Going U 
nival Ball,'' — scene, Venice^— h 
companion, " Itetuming from th 
Here the brilliant costumes, th 
ness of the buildings, the Italia 
and the mist of varied sunlit 
arising from the sea, gave him 
portunity which he did not let 
Tliese scenes were continued i 
vals for a series of years^ and 
was appended a quotation fro 
niysterious poem, the " Falhi 
lK>pe." whicn at last has turned 
a " fallacy " itself. Need we sc 
this, that the MS. was not foun^ 
the painter's papers. Turner 
believe, by no means a well-rea 
his early education was confines 
studio, and if he read afterwar< 
the exception of a few comm( 
classical subjects, all of which 
Thj found in " Lempriere's Diet 
he did not show it ; and, possi 
caring alxjut finding passages t 
he C(>m])leted a jncture, and th> 
it an inji>romptu motto ; thus 
himnelf from the awkward re 
of "King Alfred" Imming the 
nal cakes, and of Dorothea (w 
'niackijray) washing her eve 
feet ; together with repetitioi 
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las," and the " Vicar of Wake- 
irhich other artists undergo, 
her of the " eccentridties" may 
here mentioned. This -was an 
ion of keeping his method of 
g quite a secret, as if there were 
3culiarity in his using his brush 
bte, which others, less fortunate 
Lmself, had not found out. At 
th he wrought with locked 
but his patron, Lord Egremont, 
mitted to see him. Brethren of 
were stoutly excluded. Know- 
is, his Mend Chantrey, then 
at the same mansion, deter- 
by a trick to get admission, and, 
r to so, learned from a servant 
culiar knock by which Lord 
3nt announced his approach. 
jd with this he approached, and, 
mer was aware, bounced into 
om opened by the astonished 
It was only on the rec<jj- 
that Chantrey was a sculptor 
7t a painter, that Turner was 
1. This, again, was an affecta- 
iworthy of a great artist. Wil- 
d Etty both prepared their pa- 
and worked surrounded by the 
ts of the Academy. Indeed, the 
colour, in which both Etty and 
• excelled, is not to be learned 
! mere mixing or preparing the 

Turner used frequently to buy 
wn early paintings, when by 

they round their way into a 
room, many people placed that 
eccentricities ; but it cannot be 

so. Various rumours went 
of his having multitudes of his 
orks taken off the stretcher, and 
' rolled up, like so many pieces 
cloth. He did not collect the 

of others, but he hoarded up 
rn. In this, however, whatever 
' see, we can only find great 
hiess in Turner. By so doing, 
3t the market from being con- 
y flooded with his pictures, and 
cued them from the speculative 
of the dealers, thereby causing 
ens of his productions to become 
and keeping up their prices. 
he was painting was, therefore, 
lly sold in advance ; (we except 
er pictures) for it was a rarity to 
J a "Turner." These tricks his 
industry rendered almost neces- 
for he was industrious, prolific 
pid ; so much so, indeed, that he 



used frequently to send to the Exhibi- 
tion nearly blank canvases, with but a 
few strokes on, and complete the pic- 
tures on varnishing days. Upon these 
occasions he rose at five, ana was fi'e- 
quently at work in the galleries before 
six. The "Burning of the House of 
Lords " was nearly all painted in this 
manner ; and, witn amazing rapidity, 
Turner would run, brush in hand, from 
one picture to another, touching in 
some recent thought, and thus, in re- 
ality, painting two pictures at once. 
The swiftness of his touch, and the 
knowledge of his art, making an ideal- 
ity with a mere dab of paint ; thus, in 
his celebrated picture, "Hail, Bain, 
and Speed," which, in fact, is nothing 
more than an express train, the artist 
was struck with a whim of putting in 
a hare, just startled and nmniug before 
the train. This he did, and people who 
looked close to the painting saw a mere 
brown dab, but at a short distance the 
zoological identity was marvellous. 
This power seemed to arise from the 
perfect knowledge which Turner had 
of the effect of colour upon the retina. 
Any frequenter of the Academy must 
recollect his wonderful distances, his 
sparkling rivers gliding away in the 
distance, and the shapely stems and 
foliage of his foreground, delicately 
interfaced with vines and brilliant 
parasites, beneath which matrons and 
children played and sported ; but let 
the observer look closely to the pic- 
ture, and it was nothing more thaii a 
confused and circular conglomeration 
of paint, streaks of green, vermilion, 
white, blue, and yellow apparently in- 
termingled without law, knowledge, or 
intention ; and the peasants and child- 
ren, what were they but two rows, the 
one in the light of white worms with 
red eyes, and those in the shade of red 
affairs with white or black heads for 
eyes, very closely resembling lobsters ? 
Hence, with many people. Turner was 
an abomination, and the number of 
these, as he grew older, and his eccen- 
tricities more apparent, of course grew 
larger. Part of this rancour he deserved, 
and with some truth was it said of one 
of his last pictures, that it was lucky 
that he had put rings to the frame, or 
the hangers would not have known 
the top from the bottom. 

But among his later productions one, 
at least, won for him " ffolden ojnuions 
from all sorts of men,'" and this was 
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''The Fiffhting Temeraire, tugged to 
her last Berth ; " wherein the m^esty 
and desolate beauty of the old ship^ 
henceforward to be reduced to a mere 
hull, and used as a guard-ship, and 
the lurid light of sunset, mingled with 
the smoke and steam of the steamer, 
has call^ forth admiration from all 
classes. This was beautifully en- 
graved, and had a lai'ge sale. The ori- 
ginal picture was kept by him in his 
ffall^ of Queen Anne Street, and by 
his will left to the nation. For thb 
beautiful picture a publisher once ap- 
plied, and, asking Turner the price, 
refused to give two hundred ana fifty 
guineas. After a picture had been re- 
jected in that way, Turner would rarely 
sell it ; and, in this instance, he soon 
after refused seven hundred guineas 
for it. With the " Scotch lad," whose 
pictures had so annoyed him. Turner 
was soon after very friendly, and in 
1842 an affecting tribute to his memory 
from the easel of Turner appeared, 
called ''A Peace Burial at Sea." It 
will be recollected that Sir David 
Wilkie had died on his passage home 
from the East. 

But with Turner, head, health, and 
genius were upon tne wane, and after 
this year, 1842, his eccentricities de- 
cidedly increased, and his eye and hand 
seemed less capable of carrying out his 
intentions, wiiich, be it said, were 
sometimes misty enough. Still his perse- 
verance and industry were remarkable ; 
he was always an early riser, and he 
wrought late, consequently few exhibi- 
tions came on without two or three from 
Turner amongst them. Napoleon in exile, 
called " War, the Exile and the Eock 
Limpet." wherein the Emperor stands 
on the highest peak of some coast-rock 
in Elba, and looks at a great Atlantic 
sunset, which strongly reminds one 
of an ochre- washed wall. 

Such pictures as this were the butt 
of the jokers and newspaper critics, 
and, we think, deservedly so. Thack- 
eray, himself educated as an artist, 
attacked him in "Punch," both with 
pen and pencil, in ridicule of the great 
distance at which one had to stand, to 
notice the beauties of Turner. He was 
represented as standing himself at his 
easel, and paiuting with a brush as 
long as a scaffold |>ole. His primitive 
tints, which excited the admiration of | 
Mr. Buskin, called down the laughter ' 
of others ; and even his defenders did 



not please the eccentric artist 
attempts to understand him 
knows a great deal more al 

Stintings than I do," said T' 
uskin ; in fact, the artist wc 
to flattery, a Quality which 
very few of his brethren can b< 
well-known collector invited 
look at his pictures, and, to fl 
guest, showed him a room m 
vered with the productions 
pencil. Turner would not lo< 
own pictures, but turned hiis < 
sevenngly towards the ceiling 
was painted and jprained h 
"What are you looking at so in 
said the host. "Ah! those 
smd the artist ; " the fellow 
them could pairUJ'* 

Perhaps connected with this 
tion of flattery, was a determii 
the artist's part not to sit for 
trait. Two only are known 
6een taken, and both of those bj 
one by Linnel, and another 
Charles Turner, A.R.A., the Q 
engraver, and a very old frien* 
painter. By stealth and by 
the engraver worked, and a 
succeecled admirably; but he 
proceed surreptitiously till 
twice been refused a sitting, ev 
he promised to pay Sir Thorn 
reiice, or any other painter 
chose to name. The sineul 
dress and physiognomy in uiie 
which Mr. Turner is at prei 
graving, is admirably attended 
the likeness is declared comple 

In person he was a short, sU 
somewhat sailor-like, and wit! 
complexion and much coloui 
fSeuse. He was cheerful and 
and fond of dining out, which 
not fond of returning, for he 
dinners himself, and no one eve 
him ; in fact, few, if any, kne^ 
he lived, although, o{ course, l 
address was well known. If 
greedy in amassing riches, he d 
a noble purpose. "Nearly th 
of his fortune," savs a couten 
" is left for the foundation 
almshouses for decayed oil-] 
and it is believed that he h 
working for this obiect for mai 
tt appears to have been a point 
ambition with him to be i< 
with the establishment of sue 
stitution, and he has directed 
to be expended in the erecti 
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lonument to hia memory in connection 
ith it. He purchased a piece of ground 
» Twickennam, for tne purpose of 
meeting these almshouses twenty yejirs ' 
tgOj at the time of making his will, 
Milling that this glorious memorial 
r hia genius should be raised amid the 
Bautiful scenery of that locality. The 
nly remarkable circumstance attend- 
ig the bequest is, that he should 
colude water-colour painters from 
uticipating in its benefits. His oil 
iGtures, comprising forty to fifty of 
is finest works, are left to the National 
hilleiy, on condition that, within ten 
ears, a room be set apart exclusively 
NT their reception." That one who 
yr many years lived, and, in a great 
arty giiined his reputation by water- 
(dours, should exclude the professoi's 
f that art from any benefit of his will, 
1 carious, and almost to be con<lemned. 
le declared that he admired Gritin 
ntensely, yet refrained from purchas- 
Dg that artist a gravestone. 

Turner lived in^he honours of the 
k.ca<lemy, of which he was a member 
learly fifty years ; in -fact, hfuX he but 
ived two months longer he would 
lave done so. He was the " Father,*' 
IT senior member of that body; but 
Pime, which spares none, at length laid 
lands npon this eccentric genius, who 
lied on the 19th of Dec. of last year, 
it his lodgings, in Chelsea, whereat he 
lad been living incognito, ami known, 
mlesR female curiosity had pulled aside 
ihe mask, as "^ Mr. Brooks. 

The remains of the great landitcape 

Siinter were deposited in St. Paul's 
athedral in the month of Dec, 1851, 
near Sir Joshua Reynolds, and between 
Banr and Sir Ohrintoplier Wren. It 
was by his own desire that tliis place 
was selected, permission being grante<l 
by the Dean and Chapter, on the official 
request of the Royal Aca<lemy. Parts 
of the Service were beautifully chanted 
by the choir, and Archdeacon Hale, 
the Canon-Residentiary, presided at the 
eeremony. The concluding portion of 
the Service was solemnly and most im- 
Ressively read in the crypt bv the 
D^m, himself a poet, and one of Tur- 
ner's warmest admirers. The funeral 
was attended by all the distinguished 
Academicians, as well as by numerous 
friends and amateurs in art. On the 
ec^Bftn the age of the deceased was 
marked seventv-nine ; the register of 
kis baptism is dated May 14, 1775. 



The efft)ct of Turner upon the English 
school of paintt^rs will be less, probably, 
than a less original painter would have 
been He was ^ alone of his own school," 
like Ben Jonson in position, and could 
scarcely have disciples, although, per- 
haps, many imitators may arise. His 
very eccentricities formed part of his 
excellence, and none could approach 
him ; yet others may come who will 
drink inspiitition from his paintings, 
and with a more manageable genius, 
who may form a school combinmg the 
excellences of Turner with the more 
tangible and comprehensible beauties 
of Wilson, Lori'aine, or Poussin. Yet 
the deceased artist ranks high, and his 
fame will increase. In sea-pieces Yan- 
dervelde alone equals, but does not 
surpass him, — nay, in peculiar effects, is 
decidedly inferior to him. This may 
be seen in Jjord Yarborough's collec- 
tion, where one of Vandervelde's finest 
Productions is hung as a companion to 
'umer. A well-known writer on art 
thus sums up in conclusion : — ''He is, 
beyond question, at the head of our 
l:indsca|)e paintei-s, — greater than Wil- 
son, greater than Gainsborough. Con- 
trasted with the great masters of the 
Continental schools, he will be admit- 
ted as worthy to rank with Claude and 
Poussin, but he is more varied than 
either; giving, as he does at times, 
pictures worthy of Cuyp or of Vander- 
velde, — which Claude or Poussin never 
attempted to supply." 

To his memory, therefore, — ^the me- 
mory of one who has enlarged our 
acquaintance with the beautiful, and 
has by his representations opened our 
sympathies with the glorious external 
forms of the Creator's works, — let us 
be grateful. Bom with but one impulse, 
the artist ol)eyed it, — worshippea and 
wrought well ; — carrying out, in his in- 
tense devotion to Art, the old Latin 
adage, ^^Laborare est orare." 

J.H.F. 



THE OPENING AND THE CLOS- 
ING SCENE IN THE LIVES OF 
CELEBRATED MEN. 

The contrast which so frequently ex- 
ists between the external circumstances 
that surround us at the time of our 
birth, and those which distinguish the 
closing scenes of life, affords in the caso 
of illustrious individuals, a curious ai.d 
not uninstructive chapter in the hist )ry 
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of humanity. It does not, however, fall 
within our present province to perform 
the part oi monitor, by deducing the 
various important lessons which might 
fairly be drawn from so copious a source ; 
but simply to furnish to our readers 
some of the significant instances of this 
kind which are recorded in the bio- 
graphies of celebrated persons, and 
which, we hope, will be foimd both 
useful and entertaining. 

Columbus, the discoverer of the 
western world, and the son of a poor 
wool-carder, was bom at Genoa early 
in the* fifteenth century, and, hav- 
ing attained celebrity as a navi^tor 
and geographist, came to Vallaaolid, 
where he was patronised by the Span- 
ish monarch and his courtiers. Here, 
too, he subsequently expired in the 
zenith of his fame as a discoverer. No 
reward had crowned his splendid suc- 
cess. The king was jealous of his re- 
nown ; and the last days of the great 
man were embittered by the sense of 
royal disfavours. When it was too 
late, Ferdinand endeavoured to make 
atonement for his injustice by the 
erection of a monimient to the memorv 
of Columbus, inscribed in the Spanish 
tongue with the words, "For Castile 
and Leon, Columbus discovered a new 
world." 

Three centuries later,another voyager. 
Captain James Cook, was bom of pa- 
rents equally lowly, his father and mo- 
ther both earning their subsistence as 
servants on a vilLage farm near Whitby, 
in Yorkshire. Eeceivinff high and me- 
rited honours during his lifetime. Cook's 
summons to the better land came whilst 
he was still engaged in the labours of 
discovery near the Sandwich Islands. 
In this distant region, a collision hav- 
ing occurred between a party of natives 
and his ship's crew, he was stricken 
down, and, his body being seized by the 
natives, nothing but a few charred and 
broken bones were ever recovered of 
his remains. 

The father of John Bunyan was a 
tinker ; and the humble cottage, with 
its small garden-plot of crocuses and 
snowdrops, in which his gifted child 
first drew breath, is yet shown to 
visitors ; but it was in the heart of 
London, in its Bunhill-field Cemetery, 
that the immortal author of the " Pil- 
grim's Progress " was interred ; and a 
monument since erected to his memory 
marks the spot. 



The vicissitudes of fortune i 
ticularly illustrated in the 1 
professional persons, whose < 
talents frequently alone raise 
to eminence ; and of this tn 
Thomas Lawrence, the son of a 
innkeeper, is a notable e 
Visiting royalty on the footi 
familiar acquaintance, fame a 
time crownmg his brilliant a 
cessful artist-career, a knight 
French legion of honour, and 
ber of six foreign academies, 
amidst the most sunny prospei 
his mortal frame rests in the : 
mausoleum of St. Paul's Ca 
whither it was attended by t] 
Mayor, the sheriffs, and a larj 
of the members of the Royal A 
A yet more interesting instance 
of the great painter, Claude 
poverty-stricken parents wei 
pelled to bind him to a pas 
but whose artist-spirit stirrinc 
him spurred him on to leave 
for Italy, where he^reated for 
a reputation that will last as 
those European nations which 
exhibit so many hundreds 

Eaintings. Amiable and illi 
e breathed his last in the 
City, at the venerable age of 
two years. The first rural la 
painter of Engl/ind, as he h 
termed, the dissipated George ] 
reversed the usual order of i 
ment, and, though bom of pa 
good circumstances, expired 
sponging-house ; whilst O^ie, 
trait painter, who passed hie 
years in a carpenter s shop, net 
m Cornwall, after winning a hi 
tation, finally reposed in St. Pi 
thedral. A most beautiful and 
ful songstress of the last centu 
Billington, the daughter of a 
hautboy player, was bom in 
and after realising a princely 
by her extraordinary voice 
sometimes brought her as n 
;£10,000 in the course of twelve 
— died on her own fertile e 
Le Temier, near Venice. O 
bass singer, Bartleman, ^] 
the light m a London ffarret < 
and began life as a choristei 
, Westminster Abbey, in whose 
he was buried, after a long i 
terrible suffering, and where hi 
grave may yet be seen, with 
scription of the commencing 
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esi's air, " O Lord have mercy 
ne ! '* The infant qnaker of the 
I States, Benjamin West, who 
iliged to rob the cat*s tail of hair 
ke his first brush, was bom in 
elphia, and, winning his way to 
ice in Bome and England, died 
mt of the Boyal Academy, and 
)llowed to his resting-place, in 
kul's Cathedral, by a train of 
lan, ambassadors, and artists. 
y different ending, at least to 
elings of the party concerned, 
the splendid career of the son 
oor bargeman, early in the six- 
century, who, too poor to pay 
light by which to study, was 
1 to jprepare for his classes by 
mps in the street and church 
s, and, gradually attaining to 
live preferments, finally ascended 
sipal throne, under the title of 
1 VI. His own words, which 
imanded should be inscribed On 
mb, will best relate the sequel 
greatness: "Here lies Adrian 
vho esteemed no misfortune 
happened to him in life so great 
being called to govern." The 
aown lines of Gray, concerning 
[iltons and Hampdens, whose 
I he thinks remam buried in 
lative villages, in the absence of 
Lg circumstances to call them 
:)uld seem to be almost disproved 
9 numberless examples of vil- 
who, unassisted by patronage or 
tt in taking " le premier, pas qui 
have yet attained to the highest 
?a. Our celebrated countryman, 
3tac Newton, a weakly posthu- 
;hild, was born in a Lincolnshire 
!i, on a small ancestral farm, and, 
mcing his education at the parish 
made himself a world-wide 
tion and knighted Queen 

Rich in friends and fortune, 
s, at last, interred with great 
in Westminster Abbey. Molidre, 
1 of an humble Parisian trades- 
30iild neither read nor write at 
re of fourteen, yet he was des- 
o change the whole character of 
rench drama, by producing a 
of immortal works. He was at- 
. by his last illness when per- 
g the part of Le Malade Imagi- 
and died so deeply regretted, 
iouis the Fourteenth, although 
^median had been excommuni- 
and was regarded with abhor- 



rence by the clergy, whom he had so 
severely satirised, prevailed on the 
Archbishop to allow his much-prized 
remains to be buried in consecrated 
ground. Of musical notoriety is the 
instance of Joseph Haydn, whose 
father was an humble wheelright, 
and who first drew breath in an 
Austrian village; when he had at- 
tained the age of three-score-and-ten, 
he witnessed the performance of his own 
beautiful oratorio of "The Creation," 
at Vienna, attended by the Princess 
Esterhaz^. His entrance was welcomed 
by the rising up of all the most illus- 
trious personages in the land, the tri- 
umphant flourishes of the orchestra, 
ana the loud reiterated applauses of 
the whole august assembly. War was 
then raging between France and Aus- 
tria, and the aged composer was ter- 
ribly alarmed by the nring of Napo- 
leon^s cannons, at the very gates of 
Vienna ; and one day, having sung the 
National Anthem, "God Save the 
Emperor," three times with great en- 
thusiasm, but trembling accents, he 
immediatelv fell into the stupor which 
preceded his death. Mozart*s requiem 
was performed in his honour, and he 
was laid in the same distinguished 
sepulchre which contained the bones 
of that master composer. 

On the steps of the church of St. 
Jean Le Bond, in Paris, in the last 
century, a policeman picked up the 
body of a little foundling, left there to 
perish. A kind glazier's wife took 
charge of the inf^t, who afterwards 
became, under the name of D'Alem- 
bert, one of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians of France. He died the 
peaceful death of a great and amiable 
savant, at an advanced age. Coedmon, 
our earliest English poet, and who * 
sang of the Creation so finely, that 
some commentators suppose Milton 
himself did not disdam to imitate 
him, was originally a cow-boy, and 
died in the receipt of royal patronage, 
the revered member of a religious 
establishment, and leaving his name 
recorded lastingly in the annals of his 
country's literature. But to enume- 
rate more of the long list of those who * 
have raised themselves to eminence 
from lowly stations, might become 
monotonous ; so, passing by Arkwright, 
Brindley, Bums, Telford, La Place, 
Franklin, Canova, and a host of others, 
who, born in hovels, finally repose in 
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Btately tombs, we will notice another 
class, who, having commenced their 
career in prosperity, closed it amidst 
the bitterest reverses of fortune. Of 
these Sir Thomas More is a notable 
example. His father was a judge on 
the King's Bench, whose promising 
boy, bom in London, and surrounded 
by every advantageous circumstance, 
which could be bestowed by birth, 
fortune, and education, won the re- 
gard of his king, the love of his 
country, and the veneration of fo- 
reign nations, only to close his life 
on the scaffold, condemned to death 
bv his most ungrateful monarch, for 
his conscientious adherence to prin- 
ciple. Every one will remember the 
deplorable termination of life which 
awaited that early £Etvorite of fortune, 
the most lovely and unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, as well as the untimelv end of 
France's wisest King, Henry IV., who 
was assassinated in his carriage when 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
Sir Walter Baleigh, also, the son of a 
Devonshire farmer, distinguished him- 
self in a prosperous and most romantic 
career, until ne was forced to languish 
twelve years of his existence in prison; 
and, after being unjustly condemned to 
death, was sent out of the country to 
command a warlike expedition of im- 
portance, for which services he not 
only received no remuneration; but on 
his return, fifteen years after the sen- 
tence of condemnation had been pro- 
nounced, he was, " out of compliment 
to Spain," beheaded in the Tower of 
Lonaon. Little, too, could the humble 
Pisan mechanic of the 16th century, 
who perceiving that one of his boys 
possessed uncommon abilities, strained 
nis own narrow means to send him to 
the University, foresee that the yoimg 
Galileo would become one of the 
world's most celebrated scientific men, 
and then conclude his famous life 
blind, deaf^ and crippled, under the ap- 
plication of torture in the dimgeons of 
the Inquisition. Bom of an ancient 
family in Nottinghamshire, the fate of 
the celebrated Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer is always interesting, from 
the character of mingled sweetness, 
power, and weakness, which strongly 
enlisting our sympathies, first raised 
him to the highest station in the Church, 
and afterwards betrayed him into a 
fjEdse profession of his religious senti- 
ments ; expiated in some measure by 



the snbseauent nobleness of his 
tation, ana the heroism with wl 
met a martyr's £Ette, and expired ; 
the flames at Oxford. Cnulled 
gal pomp, Charles V., at sixteei 
of age, succeeded to the klngd< 
Arragon and Castile, then I 
King of the Romans, and £mp 
Germany, and forty years latei 
up the government to his son 
and, retiring to a monastery, die< 
two years* practice of most un- 
austerities, in a state of the c 
melancholy, which appears only i 
ting retribution for one who hac 
ed down his subjects by hundi 
thousands in the diabolical sa 
war. It would be matter of whi 
speculation could we trace th 
tory of all the great men wh( 
bred in a carpenter's shop. Cei 
a very large number have spmn 
parents engaged in this humble 
sion, which must ever be a soi 
sacred interest to all who prof< 
faith of the carpenter's son. On 
ble example is that of Hildebra: 
talented son of a carpenter in Ti 
who was bom early in the 11 
tury. This clever, energetic I 
came an inmate of the moi 
of Clunv, near Ma^on, in ] 
and in the retirement of its 
gardens, formed, even in Ix 
those vast plans of Church refor 
which, amidst the most arduoi 
culties, were afterwards carri 
when the young monk becam* 
Gregory v II. He sustained 
deep discouragements, mingle< 
brilliant triumphs over his e 
and the Church's guilty errors 
though feeling on nis ovine be 
he had sown good seed, wnos 
would appear hereafter, yet, 
thus surrounded by his sor 
bishops, who knew that they 
soon see his face no more, he co 
help murmuring, ** I have loved 
and hated evil, therefore I die in 
An aged bishop bent over hii 
tried to comfort him by replying 
so, holy father ; you cannot die ii 
for God has given you all natioi 
heritage, and the ends of the ea 
a dominion ; " and while these 
were speaking, the carpenter's s 
pired. His inveterate enemy, 
lY . of Germany, soon afterwardi 
his royal life on a doornstep, wl 
died of cold and hunger, — uivm 
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Bame to the long list of regal 
irlioBe lives have ended tragic- 
liai a jpeaoefiil contrast is pre- 
^the closing scene of the sweet- 
oet Petrardi, whose paternal 
ice, though small indeed^ did 
ent his leaving a rich ^gacy 
1 fruits to his country. When 
two years of age, wasted as he 
"epeated fevers, he still strug- 
to acquire knowledge, and to 
•ression to his own vivid oon- 
; and, one July morning, was 
lad in his study, seated in his 
3 arm-chair, and his head rest- 
le open pa^es of a book. Our 
uliarly national poet, Cowper, 
iruito^ratic parentog.^ and ^o 
my of his hest days in writing 
ottage homes of Kngland, ex- 
that clouded state of intellect 
lems to us so mysterious, and 
« the same time proves immor- 
» clearly, by showing us how 
lent are the spirit and its 
le earthly tenement of each 

>ukl afford us an instructive 

in the annals of dying mo- 
were we able to depict the 
I inner life (now imperfectly 
of the many sensitive beings 
ve gone to their last homes, 
ithout waiting their summons 
im who endowed them with 
e, or those who died uncon- 
>f the great change which 

them, or were hurried to 
world by the injustice of their 
ten, from the eccentric, clever 
)f the "Tale of a Tub," down 
pure - hearted, single-minded 
tn Sir Samuel Bomilly. Such 
^ would be full of deep and 
oly interest, but would occupy 
h space to be here entei^ 
>mprisiiur, as it must do, " the 
my of the martyrs," — ^the vic- 
secret imprisonment in Spel- 
ie Bastile, and other fearful 
IS ; and the painful instances of 
ndividuals who, like Keats, 
»n, Toussaint L'Ouverture, 
ly others, who died under the 
r the less open, but not the less 

oppression of their fellow- 
8. A few more examples of 
•eat men who have left their 
gnature indelibly inscribed on 

of time, and we must bring 
ioltory remarks toa conclusion. 



Let us look at the two most popular 
poets in our own country twenty yean 
since : one, of high birth, pursued a 
brief meteoric career, dazzling in its 
occasi<mal brilliancy, but obscured by 
sin and the fearM display of noble 
powers misused for evil, and his fitful 
light expired in a transient gleam of 
splendour, when devotmg his young but 
already wasted energies in the cause 
of Grecian freedom at IGssilonghi; 
the other mighty minstrel of the north, 
also lame, though of &r less aristo- 
cratic descent, passed an almost blame- 
leas life of imtiring industry, and, 
after blessing our country with an in- 
exhaustible treasury of high-hearted, 
invigorating romance, died a grey- 
headed man in the noble abode whidi 
he had himself erected on the banks 
of the Yarrow ; and for long ages to 
come, wiU fU^nxna oontinof to viiiit 
the two famous shrines of Newstead 
and Abbotsford. Schoolboys, whose 
imaginations are inflamed by the ro- 
mantic incidents with which the lives 
of the ancient Greeks and Bomans 
are filled, will wonder that we can 
pass over so rich a store of suitable 
illustrations to our subject; but they 
would require a chapter to themselves, 
though it is with reluctance we omit 
all notice of Plutarch's heroes. The 
very name of this well-known biogra- 
pher recalls a host of bloody exploits ; 
of Pompey's death — ^he, beloved by 
the Bomans in his youth, and who 
embracing his wife, well aware that 
his end drew near, repeated these 
lines from Sophocles — 

Whoever to a tyrant bends hiB way. 

Is made a slave, e'en if he goes his fineeman. 

And then stepping into a smaller boat, 
in order to land on the Egyptian coast, 
he was murdered by the conspirators, 
and his ashes were interrea in his 
Alban villa. Then, who does not re- 
member the assassination of Caius 
Csesar, by Brutus and others, within 
the walls of the Senate, and the ex- 

Siatory decree, after the deed was 
one, that he should be honoured as a 
god] And what young student does 
not dwell with delight on the history 
of the stem, upright Cato, who, when 
he had resolved on self-murder, went 
to bed, and after reading Plato's beau- 
tiful dialogue on the soul, calmly put 
an end to his existence, but a few 
years before the advent of Him who 

o 
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would have tanght him how incon- 
sistent was snoh a close to the life 
which the Gkxl who gare it had alone 
the right to take away ? How we 
used to revel in ihe aoconnt of the 
Boman infant, bom in a fuller's work- 
shop^ to whose nnrse a vision appeared, 
telling her that she was nnrturinff a 
great blessing for all Bomans ; bat 
whose nursling, after a mingled course 
of weakness, crime, and many good 
deeds, was murdered on the searshore, 
leaving his discourse on old age, and 
numerous other writings, to instruct 
posterity and render his name famous. 
The Bomans seem to have looked upon 
self-destruction with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, for they furnish a singularly large 
list of complacent executioners in this 
line. Brutus, by some supposed to be 
of plebeian parent^e, was one of these 
notorieties, and received a &tal woimd 
by £Etlling upon his sword in the pre- 
sence of friends who had passed the 
night with him ; but the strangest of 
the self-immolaters were Antonius 
and Cleopatra, the former of whom, 
having lost a battle, and, in despair at 
the supposed death of his inconstant 
and beautiful wife, pierced himself 
with a dagger ; and then, finding that 
Cleopatra still lived, was drawn up to 
her by women into an upper apart- 
ment, where he soon expired, and his 
example was imitated by his extraor- 
dinary wife, who feasted herself on 
delicacies, and then, decked in diadem 
and regal robes, allowed an asp to 
sting her to death. It is difficult to 
quit the Eternal City when once au- 
thor or artist has entered within its 
precincts; yet, ere we leave them, we 
would reverently advert to the sacred 
victim of man^s injustice, who was 
sacrificed within its walls only one cen- 
tury later than the barbarian exam- 
ples just quoted. Bom of no mean 
lineage, how astonished would the 
proud young Hebrew have felt, had 
anv one prophesied in his youth that, 
a few yeaxB later, a new faith should 
have arisen, which would no longer 
single out the Israelites as a peculiar 
people to be solely honoured bv its 
adoption ; and that, in defence of this 
new creed, he would abjure friends, 
country, the time-honoured ritual of 
his native Jerusalem ; and, supporting 
himself by the work of his own hands, 
would finally lay down his life in the 
&r-fianed Boman city, which his exe- 



cution, by the monster N< 
thenceforth to render yet n 
lowed in the siffht of nations. 
Of kingly departures to 
world, perhaps the most peac< 
teresting is that of Louis th< 
who was bom when hot war 
raginff with the Albigenses, { 
well brought up by his gentl 
mother, ended his days in tl 
Land, for whose rescue, fi 
Turks, he believed it to be hi 
duty to fight. On his dying 
sent messages of affection to oi 
persons, wasting under the h< 
Palestine, and (Sctated the ho] 
cepts to his son and successor, 
then, at his own request, la 
couch of ashes, and the longn 
fleet brmging succour to the 
stricken crusaders, came in i 
the truly-pious king breathed 
A few centuries earlier,' but 
same eastern land, a little bal 
it was declared, amidst the e 
portents in heaven and earth, 
to foimd a religious empire 
even now, exceeds that of tli 
Christian race; but who, w 
closing scene arrived, was? co 
like other mortals, to suppli 
Omnipotent Father of all for 
in the hour of death. He gsLS 
that his slaves ediould all be 
and, with his head resting on 
of his beloved wife, Ayesha 
claimed, in a fisiint voice, " O. 
be it so ! among the glorious a 
in Paradise,** and TOcame ni 
with the dead. To rightly 
the sublimity of the death-l>ed 
tins Loyola, would require 
arduous life-time should be "^ 
died ; but those who have folic 
high-bom Spanish page, gall 
warlike through his eventful e 
will enter with awe his lone! 
ber, in the city of Bome, at su 
the 30th of July, 1560, wher 
tended the emaciated form 
founder of the great Jesuit se 
pulse was foiling, but his eye 
its vigour; and, as the mii 
monks came in, and knelt arou 
dying superior, the single wo 
bus" escaped Ms lips^ and h 
passed away. Let us next tui 
naughty little son of a pooi 
maker of Oeneva, who aft 
made himself a world-wide re] 
as an author and a disiiitere 
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of modem 'times (no ordinary 
; uid the sommons having gone 
le asked his wife to sit beside 
Miring her, at the same time, to 
le window ; and, looking out at 
autifnl green of the fiel(ls, he 
ed, ** How pnre and beautiful is 
y! There is not a cloud I 
he Almiffhty will receive me 
ibove." i>azzled by the bright- 
f the day, he then fell forward, 
I 80 doings expired. Need we 
at his name was Jean Jaques 
an 7 He lies buried in an island 

by poplars, on a small lake in 
•k of Ermenonville. In the Rue 
3, on the 15th of Auffust, 1769, 
town of Ajaccio, behold a young 
jidsome woman, the wife of an 
iwjer of a respectable Ghibelline 
; she has been to Mass, and, on her 
3tum,is resting on a couch covered 
ipestry representing the heroes 
[iiad, on which she gives birth to 
it, whose beauty promises to rival 
Ti ; and who, hardilv educated, 
up in the same retired island, 
spares to follow the profession 
IS. Kfty-two years after the 
f this child, we must transport 
'es, in imagination, to another 
fer, far away from Corsica, and 
in a secluded chamber, guatrded 
Drison of importance, by military 
s, we behold the celebrated 
\n whose name has been the 
word of aggression throughout 
) for at least a score of years. 
18 unction is administered amidst 
;ing of a tremendous hurricane, 
roots up the state-prisoner's 
te willow tree ; and, on the 5th 
', the French hero of a hundred 
, muttering " tfite d'arm6e, " 
is his last ; and, a few days 
s borne to his grave by British 
iers, his requiem being fitly 
aed by salvos of artillery over 
lb on the rocky islet, whose far- 
asion had served to restrain any 

outbursts of the fiery sj)int 
lad so long desolated the Euro- 
orld. Twenty-four years after 
e dust of the mighty warrior is 
rred, and, amic&t unbounded 
asm, is deposited in the Hotel 
lides, on the banks of the 

Xanthus. 



'MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Wb trust the period is approaching in 
which the beauty and aignity of art 
will be more universally acknowledged 
and when its influence on the age as an 
educator, intellectually, morally, and 
religiously, will be more thoroughly 
felt and recognised. That such wiU be 
the case eventually, we firmly believe*; 
and we could atlvert to many proofs in 
confirmation of the fact that an ad- 
vance is lieing made in the right direc- 
tion. We will only allude incidentally 
to the Great Industrial Exhibition of 
last year, which, however it may have 
embodied the more practical and utili- 
tarian tendencies of the time, was yet 
most emphatically the palace of the 
beautiful ; and, indeed, there is no 
reason why these two elements (of 
beauty and of usefulness) should ever 
be disjoined. "We could wish, however, 
that the love of the beautiful and the 
artistic were still more widely diffused, 
and enshrined in the cottages of the 
poor, as well as in the mansions of the 
rich. Some may assert that this is an 
impossibility; but we maintain that 
where there is a taste for the graceftil 
and the refined, it may always be culti- 
vated, more or less, while the trees 
wave in the forest solitudes, and the 
flowers, " earth's stars," smile from the 
wayside hedges. 

But the truth is, that at present the 
people " carebutfor few of these things ;" 
and we cannot choose but believe, tnat 
it would add greatly to their happiness 
if they did. It would remove them 
from the sphere of daily cares, anxieties, 
and all the distraction and frivolity of 
ordinary life ; or, rather, it would im- 
part a dignity to the more practic^al 
duties of existence. The lover of the 
beautiftil is exalted into a brighter 
region, a land of overflowing delight. 
He breathes a purer and more celestial 
atmosphere : he has opened to him the 
portals of a temple exceeding in extent 
and magnificence the fabled palaces of 
Eastern enchantment. When going 
out, faint at heart from the clash of 
business and intercourse with tlie cold 
and unfeeling, he enters at will into 
fair, green pasture lands, })right with 
visions of surpassing loveliness, and 
filled with all tne music of heaven. 

And let not the utilitarians be 
alarmed lest the age become too poeti- 
cal, too dreamy and imaginative. We 
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fear there iB no danger of that: though, 
if there must be one extreme, we woma 
rather the error lay in this direction, 
in the ennobling, the upward, and the 
diflfusive ; for surely it is better to be 
extravagant, if that be possible, in 
what tends to spiritualise and refine, 
than in that which would rather nar- 
row and depress. 

The biographies of artists are at- 
tractive in a twofold decree: not only 
do they often relate the history of men 
very remarkable in themselves, apart 
from their profession, but they involve, 
in a great measure, the annals of art 
and its progress. We are thuH led to 
contemplate the quaint simplicity, and 
the unearthly beauty of the Pre- 
Eaphaelites, the vigour of Giotto, the 
sweetness of Perumno, the seraphic 
loveliness of Era ^ngelico, and the 
simple nobleness and saintly purity of 
Bartholomeo. InRaflfe«lle's"IlDivino," 
we behold the very perfection of cn^uce, 
of inimitable refinement, and the most 
varied intellectuality, while the youth 
and beauty of the artist inspire us with 
additional interest. Turning to the 
school of Venice, we are enchanted by 
the richest and softest colouring. The 
Florentine strikes us with the grandeur 
of design. In Lionardo da Vinci we 
observe a wonderful union of accom- 
plishments. Beautiful in person, and 
fascinating in address, he was at once 
the finest gentleman and one of 
the greatest artists of the time. He 
was a first-rate mathematician. He 
excelled in fencing and horsemanship, 
in music, and in poetry, and was one of 
the most celebrated improvisatori of 
the age — in truth, the ''Admirable 
Crichton " of Italy. And reverting to 
Michael Angelo, the subject of our 
present sketch, we remark the grand 
master of majestic design, the scmptor, 
the painter, and the architect — the 
Dante of modem art. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti was bom 
near Florence, at Settignano, in 1474, 
of a noble, but poor, family. He was 
descended from the Counts of Canossa, 
feudal lords of North Italy, but thev 
had gradually become reduced in rajik 
and fortune. Luigi Lionardo Buona- 
rotti Simoni, our artist's £Etther, was a 
magistrate at Chinsi, and his ambition 
was bounded with the hope of seeing 
his son an advocate in his native city. 
But Michael Angelo, from his earliest 
years, possessed an irrepressible love of 



painting and statnaJT; and hi 
delight consisted in reaortiii 
stuoios of the various Florent 
ers, and watching the artista 
The eldest Buonarotti was mv 
to his son's fisivourite studief 
fine arts at that time were 
conducive to wealth or fame ; i 
he thought the profession deg 
one of high birth : truly, a f 
take ; genius is the real nobi 
this iM a fact which b becoi 
versally recognised, and will 
so in the progression of the ye 
at this period of the world'i 
know or care anything about t] 
of Canossa, but who nas not ! 
name of Michael Angelo ? 
session of j^enius raises a m 
thrones ana princes ; it enrob 
a mantle which is better tl 
purple ; it encircles his bro^ 
halo of light, whose rays are i 
zling than the flash of a Jewell 
And genius, rightly emploved. 
thus exalts the man inteliect 
morally, but it gives him, b< 
immortality on earth; for, i 
later, comes the recognition, i 
is he 

Cast back again upon the la 
To live more loray in a clarion-j 
Of hero music. 

It is related of Michael Apj 
when a child, he was observe* 
a fearful storm, on the highe 
of his lather's castle ; and the 
in deep silence and intense en^ 
he stood unmoved amid the } 
wind, and rain, and lightn 
thunder, and caught, doubth 
his spirit-wings the reflex 
solemn splendour, the majest 
stem ana dark magnificence. 

The voung Buonarotti for a '. 
studied in secret, and made i 

g rising progress that, at lens 
e was fourteen years of age,1 
was prevailed upon to place '. 
Ghirlandaio. This artist, ii 
receiving any premium from 
Buonarotti, agreed to pay bin 
first, second, and third years, i 
and twelve florins in gold for 
services. The young artist i 
passed his master; and al 
time Lorenzo the Magnifies 
then reigned over Florence, : 
number of young men to stu 
gardexis, where he had form< 
collection of antique statuar 
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rotti first turned hk attention to 
tre, under the direction of an 
named Bertoldo. Lorenzo de 

was soon struck with the sur- 
p powers exhibited in the pro- 
18 of ]!41chael Angelo. He took 
ider his own especial patronage, 
»ated him as one of his own sons ; 
r a long time he resided at the 
Palace. Here he met in familiar 
urse with the men of the age 
niinent for learning and refine- 

This Mendship between the 
and the artist continued till the 
of the former, and does equal 

to both. One of the works 
the yotmg artist executed for his 
»nt patron was a basso-relievo 
'ble, the subject of which was 
ttle of the Centaurs, which was 
dmired. Of course, these marks 
ur soon excited the envy of the 
sculptor's fellow-students; and 
1 Angelo possessed by no means 
Liatory disposition. On one oc- 

while they were drawing to- 
he had a quarrel with an artist 

Torregiano, and received, in 
lence, a blow on the fece which 
•ed him for life. The offender 
3servedly banished from Flo- 

Benvenuto Cellmi, in his in- 
Lg autobiography, has a passage 
J to this af^dr which is worthy 

inasmuch as it contains Torre- 
own version of the story : — 
out this time " (1519, most pro- 

** there came to Florence a 
p named Pietro Torregiano, who 
it arrived from England, where 
resided several years ; and, as 
an intimate friend of my mas- 
e every day came to see him. 
•tist havmg seen my drawings 
Tkmanship, said to me : ' I am 
o Florence to invite as many 
irtists as I can to England ; and 
a great work in haud for the 
" England, I should be glad of 
stance of any fellow-citizens of 
«. I perceive that your man- 
working and your designs are 
shose of a sculptor than a gold- 
now, I have considerable under- 

in bronze, so that if you will 
. me to England, I will at once 
our fortune.' This Torregiano 
landsome man, of consummate 
ce, having rather the air of a 
han of a sculptor; above all, 
» gestures, and sonorous voice. 



with a peculiar manner of knitting his 
brows, were enough to frighten every 
one that saw him, and he was continu- 
ally talking of his valiant feats among 
those bears of Englishmen. His con- 
versation one day happened to turn 
upon Michael Angelo Buonarotti. A 
drawing of mine taken from one of the 
cartoons of that divine artist gave rise 
to this discourse. Torregiano, holding 
this drawing of mine in his hand, spoke 
thus : *This Buonarotti and I went, 
when we were boys, to learn to draw at 
the Chapel of Masaccio, in the Church 
of the Carmelites; and it was cus- 
tomary with Buonarotti to rally all 
those who were learning to draw there. 
One day, a sarcasm of his having stung 
me to the quick, I was provoked to an 
uncommon degree, and gave him so 
violent a blow upon the nose with my 
fist, that I felt the bone and cartilage 
yield under my hand, as if they had 
been made of paste, and the mark I 
then gave him he will carry to his 
grave. " 

Such is Torre^ano's account, and 
Benvenuto Cellini adds : " This speech 
raised in me such an aversion to the 
fellow, because I had seen the works of 
the divine Michael An^lo, that, far 
from having any inclination to go with 
him to England, I could never more 
bear the sight of him." 

It was while he was under the Medice- 
an patronage that Buonarotti cultivated 
his naturaUy fine taste for poetry. He 
has bequeathed to the world sonnets, 
canzoni, and other specimens, vindi- 
eating his right to be ranked among 
the poets of his native land. His 
poetical works were published at Flo- 
rence in 1623, and again re^inted in 
1726, with annotations by Benedetto 
Varchi, and Marco Ginducei. They 
are distinguiahed by the same gnm- 
deur and simplicity which characterise 
his painting and statuary. Dante was 
his &voiuite author. He illustrated 
the " Divina Commedia" with a series 
of pen-and-ink drawings, which have 
been, unfortunately, lost. Assuredly, 
no artist was ever better calculated to 
interpret Dante than Michael Angelo. 
He bears, indeed, a striking resem- 
blance to him in many respects. Both 
minds were, by nature, directed to the 
dark, the stem, and the terrible. Both, 
again, possessed considerable learning, 
and were lavish of its display. Dante 
is the exile, restless and agitated, with 
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the fire of genitu flashing firom his eye, 
and the breath of inspiration flutter- 
ing on his lips. Michaiel An^^elo is as 
one of his own frescoed propnets ; his 
hrow sublime, with an unearthly power 
enthroned in the solemn silence of ex- 
alted thought, and crowned with the 
majesty of a stem repose. 

We have elsewhere, in a paper on 
Dante,* remarked on his touches of sur- 
passing tenderness, as deep, as truthful, 
and impressive, as the sterner ana 
more generally acknowledged attri- 
butes of his genius : and we may here 
observe that it is a great mistake to 
presume that Michael Angelo, the 
master of the terrible, had no corre- 
sponding appreciation for the beautiful 
and the renned; there is a figure of 
Eve, in the Capella Sistina, wnich is 
worthy of Bamelle in its sentiment of 
all that is fair and enchanting in femi- 
ninegrace. 

When Michael Angelo was but 
eighteen years of a^e, he suffered a 
great loss from the death of his gene- 
rous friend, Lorenzo, whose son and suc- 
cessor, Pietro de Medici, still extended 
his patronage to the youn^ student, 
with, however, but little idea of the 
nobleness of sirt, and still less of the 
high genius of Buonarotti : he even 
ordered him, on one occasion, to model 
a statue of snow, for the amusement of 
his courtiers ; the sport of an idle hour, 
to be melted into nothingness by the 
reckless smile of the monarch of the 
noon. Not so 1 We wrong thee, Angelo. 
A great thought can never die ; and 
we doubt not but that a noble thought 
was enshrined in that monument of 
snow. 

It was at this time that Buonarotti 
directed all the energies of his power- 
ful mind towards the study of anatomy, 
a science to the mastery of which he is 
said to have devoted twelve years of 
his life, to the great injury of his health. 
He projected a tract on all the move- 
ments of the human body, in its exter- 
nal appearances and on the bones, with 
an ingenious theory the fruit of his long 
study. So Condivi relates, and it is 
certain that his attention to this subject 
laid the foundation for the attainment 
of that lofty excellence in design and 
the delineation of the human figure 

* Allusion Ib made here to an article on 
Dante, which appeared in The Poetic Com- 
TAmov, 
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in which he has ever coaih 
rivalled. 

He remained at Florence, 
in his devotion to art^ until 
porary banishment of the Mec 
he was compelled to seek a : 
Bologna. On his return, he 
a statue of Cupid. It was » 
ingly beautiful, that it was 
mistaken for an antique. Mi< 
gelo fstvoured the idea by sen 
Kome, and causing it to be > 
as a piece of sculpture which 
dug up from a vmeyard. It 
nounced by various connoisse 
genuine, and superior to e*^ 
which contemporary art waf 
of producing. But the trie] 
len^h revesded, and the fan 
artist became wonderfully ax 
This circumstance occasione 
troduction to the Cardinal i 
gio, by whom he was ic 
Some. While there^ he pro< 

oup of the Virgm and 
rist, entitled "La Fieta." 
gular that this is the only c 
works on which the artist 
his name. Michael Angelo t 
day, contemplating its efiTei 
church where it was placed, i 
persons entered, and commc 
puting with regard to the 
the sculpture. Both acreed 
ling it as a production of extr 
merit : one represented it as 
of a sculptor of Bologna. £ 
heard the conversation in 8il< 
that very night he retume 
church alone, and, by lamp 
carved his name deeply on & 
in a position where it coidc 
the best. 

After his stay at Bome, h 
called to Florence, in 1604, t* 
some public works. The fix 
taking on which he exercised 
was a statue of David. This 
been commenced some time 
Simon da Fiesole, who, &fU 
that he had commenced a w< 
he could not satis&ctorily 
abandoned it in despair. ] 
misshapen mass, Buonarotti 
new design, and produced £i 
sublime statue which omai 
great square at Florence, 
soon after commissioned U 
some cartoons, in competr 
Lionardo da Vinci, for frescos 
rate the Palazzo Yecehio^ or 
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orence. The subject chosen by 
rdo was the defeat of Nicole 
ino, the Milanese general, by the 
Ltines, in 1440. It has been said 
I remarkable picture, and parti- 
r of some group representmg a 
of cavalry fighting for the pos- 
i of a standard: ''It was so 
rfiilly executed, that the horses 
3lves seemed animated by the 
'ory as their riders ; nor is it pos- 
to describe the variety of the 
les, the splendour of the dress, 
pmour of tihie warriors, nor the 
Lble skill displayed in the powers 
tions of the horses." Michael An> 
cartoon was taken from an inci- 
hat occurred during the siege of 
a number of soldiers were bath- 
the Amo, when they were sud- 
surprised by the trumpet-call to 
The hurry, the excitement, 
ran£^ variety of action, afforded 
oraole opportunity for the exer- 
' Buonarotti's masterly powers of 
This work was highly ap- 
id by his contemporaries. Ben- 
> Cellini says thereof: ''These 
.rtoons stood, one of them in tiiie 

of the Medici, the other in the 
; hall. So lon^ as they remained 

they were uie school of the 
; and, though the divine Michael 
o painted the great chapel of the 
Julius, he never again rose to 
>itch of excellence; his genius 
not reach the force of those first 
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thk judgment, however, maay 
most probably demur, had they 
portunity of forming an opinion ; 
tither of uiese two celebrated car- 
s now extant. The preference was 
to that of Lionardo da Yinci. 
el Angelo's is said to have been 
yed by Baccio Bandinelli, a 
or of the time, through jealousy. 
hr from injuring Buonarotti by 

fone monimient of his inmiortal 
e has only succeeded in stamp- 
s own memory with imutterable 
f. The rivalship between Da 
and Michael Angelo continued 
tiie death of the former. Both 
wledged the merits of each other, 
leir mutual pride prevented the 
ace of any friendly feeling be- 
them: "I was famous before 
ere bom ! " exclaimed Lionardo 
onarotti. 
>ut the dose of 1504, or the com- 



mencement of 1606, our artist wu 
called to Bome, to execute the mau- 
soleum of Pope Julius IL who had 
formed the strange idea of having a 
most beautiful monumental tomb built 
during his lifetime. 

The character of Julius 11. is one 
of considerable interest. Energetic and 
earnest, to a degree which Mr. Carlyle 
would doubtless admire, he was more 
like a wild brigand, or a fierce soldier, 
than the heeA of the Church, the lowly 
and simple-hearted "servant of the 
servants of God." Unskilled in scho- 
lastic logic, he was yet possessed of a 
powerful and restless intellect, and his 
mind was continually occupied with 
vast designs, which were carried out 
on a scsde of princely magnificence. 
Intensely passionate, and impatient of 
control, he was, nevertheless, the sub- 
ject of high and generous impulses. 
Altogether, there was a sturdy vigour, 
and a downrightness, if we may so 
express it, in the character of Julius 
n., which must ever command, in a 
certain sense, our respect and admira- 
tion; and no two persons could pos- 
sibly be better adapted to each other 
than the Pope and the artist. One 
might have imagined that both being 
of a somewhat arrogant temperament, 
they would have diragreed much more 
frequently than they did. But Julius 
II. nad a true appreciation of the ma- 
jesty of art, and a genuine sentiment 
of veneration for the transcendent 
genius of Buonarotti. 

To return to the mausoleum. It 
was for this work that the celebrated 
statue of Moses breaking the Tables of 
the Law was executed, and made a de- 
sign, which would have surpassed 
every ancient and imperial sepulchre 
in the world, if it had been completed 
in its integrity. The tomb was to 
have had four marble fronts, embel- 
lished with forty statues, and several 
mezzo-relievo, in bronze. The magni- 
ficent church of St. Peter's, at Bome, 
was the result of this grand design; 
for Buonarotti, having suggested to 
the Pope that iiie existing church was 
too small to allow the beauties of the 
monument to be seen to advantage, 
Julius immediately determined to 
rebuild the edifice on a more ex- 
tended scale. While Michael An- 
gelo was tiius engaged, his rivals 
were fax from idle. The architect 
Bramante, who was then in the service 
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of the Pope, endeavoured to ii^iire our 
sculptor by all the means in his power. 
So, at last, Julius began to relax in 
affording the requisite supplies to 
Buonaroti for continuing nis work. 
The lofty pride of the artist was im- 
patient of the slightest neglect or in- 
justice. He left Bome one night for 
Florence, leaving orders for the dis- 
posal of his propertv, and a message to 
the Pope, that, '4fhi8 Holiness required 
his services, he might send and seek 
him elsewhere." 

Five couriers were dispatched after 
him, but in vain. The Pope then 
wrote to the Gonfaloniere ooderini, 
then at the head of the Florentine 
Government, commanding him to send 
betck Michael Angelo. At last, after 
some three month^ the artbt was pre- 
vailed upon to return with the Cardinal 
Soderini, who was to act as his media- 
tor. Julius was at Bologna when 
Buonarotti arrived. He ordered him 
to be brought into his presence, and, 
as soon as he saw him, exclaimed right 
angrily, *^ Instead of coming to us and 
obeying our commands, thou hast 
waited until we came in search of 
thee ! " Bologna being nearer to Flo- 
rence than to Bome. Michael Angelo, 
on his knees, entreated forgiveness. 
" Holy Father," said he, " my offence 
has arisen from no ill-nature ; I could 
no longer endure the insults offered to 
me in the palace of your Holiness." 
Hereupon, a bishop who happened to 
be present be^n to make excuse for 
Buonaroti : ^ Poor man ! he had only 
erred through ignorance. Artiste were 
wont^ at times, to be too presuming." 
The Pope, however, interrupted the 

S relate by a good blow on tne shoul- 
ers with his 8ta£^ exclaiming : ^^ It is 
thou that art ignorant and presuming 
to insult him we feel ourselves bound 
to honour ; take thyself out of our 
sight ! " Then, turning to Michael 
Aagelo, he gave him his pardon and 
benediction, commanding him never to 
leave him again. 

The artist did not continue his work 
on the tomb just then ; and, indeed, it 
was never completed. He was ordered 
to make a colossal statue of his Holi- 
ness, to stand in front of a church at 
Bologna. He represented the Pope 
with one arm outstretched ; and tne 
whole figure was so invested with a 
hai^hty and indignant character, that 
Juliusi on seeing the model; asked. 



smiling, ''if he intended him 
blessing or cursing." The t 
replied, that *^ he meant to re 
him exhorting the people of 1 
to obedience. " And what^** n 
Julius, ''wilt thou place in th 
hand?" "A book, may it 
your Holiness." "A book, : 
cried the Pope; "put rather a 
thou well knowest 1 am no schi 
Hitherto we have only seen I 
Angelo as a sculptor: we ai 
about to contemplate him as a 
also. Julius commanded him to 
take the decoration of the cei 
the Sistine Chapel (so called 1 
it was erected by Pope Sistv 
Our artist desired to be excnsei 
was not accustomed to paintin 
sides which, Baf&ielle was then 
height of his fame, and the i 
witn which he was adorning th 
can were the admiration of 
Buonarotti was, therefore, ] 
averse to risking his reputat 
biingmg his own untried pow< 
comparison with those of Bi 
But the Pope would have it 
Michael Angelo was finally ooi 
to obey. It is said that JiiliuB 
fluenced by Bramante, who wi 
gated by unworthy motives in 
this counsel to the Pope, 
imagining that the large sums, 
his Holiness was expending ix 
ture, would leave less at his eo 
for the purnoses of architectc 
hoping that Michael Angelo, w! 
ferred the practice of scmpture 
of painting, would persevere in 
fusal, and, by that means, inoe: 
Pope against him; or, finall^ 
should he attempt it, it would 
means of making his inferio 
Baffiielle (Bramante^s nepheipi 
spicuous. Such are the moti 
cribed to Bramante; but^ if 
really actuated by them, he 
over-reached himself. Impress 
a sense of the vastness of the 
taking, Buonarotti prepared hin 
his task. The Sistine Chapel was ; 
in fresco, a style which requires 
most dexterity of hand and p: 
of design, as the colotirs are i 
rated with the plaster on tl 
before it is dry, and, therefor< 
once done, is not easily to be ) 
Buonarotti was obliged to engaj 
artists to assist him in his wo 
rather, to teadi him the mec 
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I liMreof ; but their perform- 
Tell 80 &r short of the grandeur 
designs, that one day, in a fit of 
i, he effiused all they had done, 
limself up in the chapel, and 
(need and continued his work 
He eren mixed and prepared 
n colours. When he had ad- 
. to the third compartment, he 
9 mortification to find his labour 
ted by the bad quality of his 
ftls, in which fermentation had 
3laoe, and, in utter disappoint- 
he abandoned the undertaking. 
»pe, learning the misfortune, sent 
1 architect, Sangallo, to investi- 
e cause of the failure, and teach 

I Angelo how to correct it. Thus 
iged/ne proceeded, and when the 
vrashalf completed Julius insisted 
seing it. He was so struck with 
tion and wonder, that he became 
ore impatient and anxious that 
»rk should be finished. Once 
ng of Michael Angelo when he 
complete it, the artist replied, 

I I can." « When thou canst ! " 
d the Pope. ''Hast thou a mind 
bave thee thrown from the scaf- 

It was opened on All Saints* 
512. -The roof is divided into 

compartments, in which the 

of uie antediluvian world is 
'ed. In the first three compart- 
VHchael Angelo has personified 
)reme Being, dividing the light 
le darkness,— creating the sun 
oon, and giving life to Adam. 
$venth subject of lus series on 
r is the Deluge ; and the twelfth, 
rom the history of Noah, show- 
i remnant of the human race 
ed after that awful event. On 
es of the chapel is a series of 

representing the persons who 
9 tne genealogy of Christ ; and 
1 these compartments are the 

figures of Prophets and Sibyls. 
dignity of the aspects, the so- 
ajesty of the eyes, the strange, 
ksdng of the drapery, and &e 
» of these, all seem to belong 
►rder of beings who hold con- 
with the Deity, and whose 

utter what he inspires. Va- 
nts out the figure of Isaiah as 
i he most admires; who, ab- 
in meditation, places his right 

a book to denote where he had 
ftding ; and, with his left elbow 
XK>k, 9xA tu? cheek resting on 



that hand, he turns round his head 
without movim^ his body, on being 
called by one of the children that are 
behind him ; a figure which, if atten- 
tively studied, might fully teach ^e 
precepts of a master. Buonarotti was 
employed on this work about twenty 
months, and received for it 3,000 
crowns. 

In 1513 Pope Julius II. died, and 
was succeeded by Leo X., the son 
of Lorenzo de Medici. Chie would 
have thought that he would have de- 
lighted in patronising one whom he 
had known in his youth, the protege, 
too, of his &ther, and, like himself a 
Florentine. Leo, however, the grace- 
ful and accomplished, preferred the 
gentle Raffii.elle to Michael Angelo, the 
lofty and unbending. Consequently, 
durmg this Pontificate, which lasted 
ten years, Buonarotti was employed in 
no work of importance. After the 
death of Leo X., Clement VII. was 
elected in 1523. He wished to de- 
vote a chapel in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, at Florence, for the tombs of 
his ancestors, the Medici. Michael 
Angelo was the architect^ and here 
are six of his finest statues. One re- 
presents Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the 
father of Catherine de Medici ; a work 
of extraordinary power and grandeur, 
known throughout Italy, from its look 
of awful contemplation, as "D Pen- 
siero," — the thought. The opposite one 
is his cousin, Giuliano ; and there are 
four colossal statues recumbent, called 
Night, Morning, Dawn, and Twilight. 
We would refer the reader to Mr. 
Bogers' fine description of this chapel, 
in his « Italy : " 

Nor there forgot that chamber of the dead. 
Where the ^gantic shapes of Night and 

Day, 
Turn d into stone, rest everlastingly. 

In 1537, Home was taken by the 
Constable de Bourbon, and, the Medici 
being a^ain disgraced, Buonarotti was 
commissioned by the Republic to for- 
tify Florence against his former em- 
ployers His skill in engineering was 
considerable, and he conducted the 
defence of his native city for nine 
months. Florence was, at last, de- 
livered up by treachery, and, in con- 
sequence, Michael Angelo was obliged 
to fly. The Pope mmted him a gene- 
rous and free pardon. He withdrew 
to Bome, and, during his residence 
there, it is affi^e<l b^ some authori- 
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ties that he ^ve the design for the 
Bridge of the Kialto. 

Pope Paul III. succeeded Clement 
in 1534. He ordered Buonarotti to 
finish the arlornment of the Sistine, 
wlxich had been left incomplete ; and 
thus, when nearly sixty years of ago, 
the artist commenced ])ainting, ^'Tlie 
Last Jud^ent" on the wall of the 
upper end of the chapel. It was nine 
years before this famous work was 
done — a j)icture which, thougli abound- 
ing in faults, is yet, pcrhaiJH, tlie great- 
est ever ])aiuted. It was first exhibited 
on Cliristmas-ilay, 1541. Tlie gr()uj>s 
representing the lost are terrible in 
the extreme : full of fearful energy and 
wild despair — thoroughly Diuitesque 
in treatment. Tlie artist has lament- 
ably failed in delineating the Redeemer. 
In the pardoned we behold, says Kugles, 
"no traces of the glory of Heaven." 
On the contrary, instead of angelic 
beauty and holy serenity, we meet 
merely witli the sentiments of "human 
passion," undignified })y the light of 
celestial love, and the glorified ex])res- 
sion of a Divine repose. On the op|K>- 
site side of the chai>el it was designed 
U) depict the fall oi the rebel angels, 
})ut this was never carried into execu- 
tion. 

A modern writer, in speaking of "The 
Tjast Judgment," says : " Michael An- 
gelo has made terror the predominating 
sentiment of his ])icture. In the Mes- 
siah we see, rather, the inexorable 
judge, than the merciful Kedeemer; 
he turns to the left, and fulminates 
his sentence on the wicked, who fall 
thunder-struck. These groups, pre- 
cipitated through the air, are seized 
hy demons, who 8j)ring from the abyss 
beneath. This is the nnest part (if the 
picture, for there is little among the 
groups of the righteous, who, on the 
opposite side, are ascending into Hea- 
ven, which expresses the happiness of 
the >)lesHed. That part in wnich the 
deaxl are seen rising from their graves 
is admirable. The excellence of the 
work consists iti the unparalleled jiow- 
ers of invention diHplayed in the various 
groups, and in the profound knowledge 
of the human figure, hy which the artist 
was enabled so effectually to embody 
his cfjnceptions." 

Michael Angelo's best productions in 
painting were the frescoes in the Ca- 
TKjlla Pa/ilina. After their completion, 
nis wonderful genius waa entirely con- 



secrated to architecture. In 1 
was appointed chief arohiteot 
Peter^s at Bome. and was tli 
ployed by Paul III. to finish thai 
structure ^ commenoed by Bra 
He remained in this office 
the Pontificates of the three s 
lug Popes, Julius III., Pius I"* 
Pius V. He undertook tht 
with great reluctance, and ever 
all ])ayment. Indeed, ho rega 
as a solemn act of religion ; and 
fore, " for his own honour, and 
hontnir of Gbd," he declined mo 
lutelv any offer of emolument. 

Michael Angelo continued in 
health imtil well advanced in a| 
died, Fel). ITtli, 1502, and was, 
quently, 89 at the perio<l of hi^ 
His last will and testament wi 
prised in these simple words : 
queath m v soul to God, my bod; 
earth, aiKi my possessions to mv 
relatives." 1 ne remains of tn: 
artist were interred in the Ch 
the Holy Cross at Florence. 

Buonarotti has usually been 
sented as a man of stem and im 
diHiJOsition, of simple and ascetic 
but his conduct to his faithful t 
and almost friend, Urbino, pro^ 
he was also capable of true and 
affection. Once, while Urbim 
by his side, as he was working, 1 
"what wilt thou do, my poor " 
when I am gone?" "-Adas," 
Urbino, "I shall then have 
another master ! " "Not so ! " n 
Micliael Angelo ; "that shall nev 
— at the same time presentinff h 
2,(XX> crowns. It is related tnat 
the last illness of this devoted t 
Buonarotti waited upon him w 
most touching tenokmess. I 
almost inconsolable on the d 
Ur}>ino. "My Urbino is dea 
wrote to the painter Yasari, ' 
infinite sorrow. Living, he ser 
truly ; and, in his deatn, he tav 
how to die. I have now no h 
maining Imt to rejoin him in Par 

Michael Angelo lived in te 
perfect equality with the men c 
est rank in Italy, llie Granc 
(Josmo I. alwavs stood with hi 
his hand while conversing wit 
and when the artist waited on 
III., the Pope rose to receive h 
seated him on his right hand. 

Perhaps no better proof of 
rotti*s genius can be fulduoed tl 
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Ffttioti of the Frenoh icalptor, 
net^ wfao^ to the utmoBt^ endea- 
id to detract froia ]^chael An- 

meriti without having seen any 
I works. When, howoTer, aome 
H soolptures were brought into 
ye, he exclaimed to a friend : '* I 
seen Idlchael Angelo : he is ter- 
!" 

) eloquent author of ''Modem 
ers" has declared that the object 
art should be, "the glory of God." 
it may be exalted and refined, and 
red not only subservient to human 
y, to the delight we ever experi- 
n the contemplation of the beau- 
but sanctified to the holiest ends, 
ublimed to the noblest purposes, 
was evidently Michael Angelo's 

It is a generally received fact 
le prefaced the commencement of 
nportant work by solemn prayer 
neditation ; and we think that 

can be no doubt but that this 
Iways the practice of many of the 
at Italian painters. Would it be 
Luch to suppose that to this they 
partly indebted for the sentiment 
iestial loveliness and divine pu- 
nshrined in many of their Ma- 
a 1 We can scarcely imagine 
wise than that these creations of 
lie beauty were the work of men 
crated to the worship of all that 
lat, and glorious, and good; for 
should be ever a true and cou- 
b harmony between the daily 
nee of genius and its productions 
poet's life be not "set to heavenly 
, there will most assuredly be a 
d in the song. So with the painter 
le sculptor. 

shall, in a future paper, offer 
reflections on Michael Angelo as 
^ sculptor, painter, architect, en- 
, and poet, and therein attempt 
w his relative position as an ar- 
nd the influence of his life and 
(^ions on succeeding generations. 
h an expression of the sincerest 
ition for his memory, and the 
ft admiration of his lofty genius 
include oiu* present sketch of 
haracterised by Ariosto as 

ahel, pin'cho mortal, angol 'divino. 

M. J. E. 



LORD PALMERSTON. 

It is difficult to write, with fulness and 
impartiality, the biography of a Hving 
man. His career, and, therefore, the 
manifestations of his character, being 
incomplete — the hand of Death not hav- 
ing set the seal of unalterable fact upon 
his being and doing — ^the materials of 
the historian and judge are imperfect. 
Till the drama is played out, it is difli- 
cult to pronounce upon the heroes, or 
criticise the moral. Besides, the inci- 
dents of private life are either unknown 
or sacrea ; those little daily traits and 
habits which are truer indices of the 
inner man than se^ conspicuous per- 
formances, are veiled by respect for the 
sanctities of home ; and as these are 
to the biographer what colour is to the 
painter, neither a faithful nor a pleas- 
ing picture can be made. And, lastly, 
if the supposed subject of the biographv 
be representative of controverted opi- 
nions, or a leader of one of several 
Earties. it is impossible, while he yet 
ves, tor the writer totally to divest 
himself of prejudice or prepossession. 
The spirit of partisanship, the warmth 
of political conviction, possibly the bias 
of personal attachment or dislike, will 
insensibly mingle with the narration of 
facts, and inmience the portrayal of 
character. 

In the case of the illustrious indivi- 
dual whose name heads this article all 
these disadvantageous circumstances are 
combined, and each in a high degree. 
Lord Palmerston is one of, and promi- 
nent amongst, a class of men — ^the diplo- 
matists — ^whose profession is declared by 
themselves to be necessarily esoteric ; 
their transactions of a nature not to 
be revealed, or only bit by bit, and 
at their own discretion, until they 
have lost all interest but to the 
political antiquarian. His lordship is 
also the type of a set, or rather a se- 
ries, of principles on the great subject 
of international relations, which have 
been fiercely contested at every stage of 
their development, and pronuse to be- 
come more than ever important and 
critical. As a party leader he is the 
subject of excitements separate from 
those of foreign policy ; and though, as 
an individual ne is universally admii^ed, 
the circumstance rather ados to than 
detracts from the difficulty of forming 
a sound judgment upon his character 
and career. What we propose to do 
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is. to recapitulate the leading facta of 
lua public life, and to deduce therefrom 
theffuiding principles of his policy. 

We may first, however, tell whatever 
may be fairly stated of Lord Palmer- 
stones pedigree and persond. The 
** Peerage" informs us tnat he is "Henry 
John Temple, Yiscount Palmerston, of 
Palmerston, County Dublin, and Baron 
Temple, of Mount Temple, County 
Sliffo, in the Peerage of Ireland, G.C.B., 
M.P., and P.C. ;" that he was bom 
October the 20th, 1784 ; succeeded to 
his title and property, April, 1802; 
married. December the 16th, 1839, 
Emily Mary, Dowager Countess Cow- 
per, eldest daughter of Peniston, first 
yiscount Melbourne, bom April the 
4th, 1787. His Lordship's genea- 
logical tree is more deeply rooted 
tluin even those of the few noble 
&milies who boast of having come over 
with William the Conqueror — and some 
of them might with greater truth be 
said to have come over with William 
the Dutchman. Its fibres strike into 
the Homeric age of English history, and 
clasp around such rocky ribs of earth 
as our Saxon progenitors. Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia, wno founded the abbey of 
Coventry, and married the famous Lady 
€k)diva, is the putative founder of the 
Temple family. Among its later and 
less mythical ornaments is the learned 
Sir W. Temple, better known as a diplo- 
matist than a literatuer, having effected, 
in 1668, that " triple alliance between 
England, Sweden, and Holland, hy 
which the ambitious designs of Louis 
XIV. were effectually checked. Lord 
Palmerston, it will be observed, is 
sixty-seven years of age. His ap- 
pearance, however, is comparatively 
juvenile. He is tnus sketched in Mr. 
Grant's '' Bandom Becollections of the 
House of Commons :" — " In person. 
Lord Palmerston is tall and handsome. 
His face is round, and is of a darkish 
hue. His hair is black, and always 
exhibits proofs of the skill and atten- 
tion of the peruquier. His clothes are 
in the extreme of fashion. He is very 
vain of his personal appearance, and is 

generally supposed to devote more of 
is time in sacrificing to the Graces 
than is consistent with the duties of a 
person who has so much to do with 
the destinies of Europe. Hence it is 
that the Times newspaper has fastened 
upon him the soubriquet of * Cupid.' " 
liiesame nrriter describes hisX^rdship 



as a very indifferent speaker. IS 
Grant's judgment is strangely a' 
Lord Palmerston has greatly i 
since the date of the above 
(1836). There is now no m€ 
the House of Commons who is 
to so eagerly, and whose stvle ( 
is more emphatically effecti* 
Bobert Peel expressed the i 
opinion when, in the last sp 
livered by that eminent and 1 
statesman, in the great dc 
which we shall have again, a 
than once, to advert, he spoke 
Palmerston's as ** that mc 
and most temperate speecb 
made us all proud of the man 
livered it (loud and senera 
ing) J — and in which ne vu 
with an ability worthy of h 
that course of conduct whicli 
pursued (renewed cheering). 
iLiordship's oratory possesses t 
quality of adaptability which 
his speaking as effective on tl 
mgs as on the floor of the 
when his re-election for ' 
was contested, in 1847, by 
lian Harney, one of the abies 
Chartist orators. Lord Pali 
reply was a model of fluency, 
and point. One expression 
member. In allusion to the ft 
Ireland, he spoke of the young, 
and the hearty, as becoming f 
before they became corpsei 
which it is scarcely in the ] 
words to portray more vividly 
its most appalling form. Lady 
ston, though in her sixty-foui 
is still a leader of fashion. H< 
in Carlton-place have succeeds 
celebrity of Lady Holland's, an 

farded as one and a principal i 
er husband's political influenc 
Cut off, bjr the Act of Union, 
senatorial inheritance. Lord 
ston had the alternative of ti 
chance of election as an Iris 
sentative peer, or seeking a 
to the Imperial House of C 
He chose tne latter. Educatec 
row, he went, as was then the 
among the scions of the Whig 
— " in stress of politics," as 
Smith says, — ^to Edinburgh, ^ 
studied mental philosophy i 
celebrated professor, Dugald 
He next entered St. John's 
Cambridge, and took the d 
A.M. On the death of the 
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in Pitt, in 1806, our yonn^ poll- 
oonteflted the representation of 
uversilT with Lora Henry Petty, 
k member of the Fox-Granville 
st, now the Marquis of Lan»- 
f and tmtil lateh^ a colleague of 
Palmerston's. He was defeated 
contest but was returned for the 
iment borough of Bletchingley, 
IS made a Lora of the Admiralty, 
Lord Portland'sMinistiy, in 1 807 ; 
n the accession of Percival to the 
srship, in 1810, became Secre- 
t-War, and continued to hold 
mportant office during the re- 
ig five years of Continental war. 
on contested the representation of 
idge University in 1807, on 
Eenry Petty's elevation to the 
;e, but was defeated ; and again 
., when he was suceessfuL Of this 
f to represent the scene of youth- 
iiesandsportsinParliament — ^the 
'ed AlmaMate]>-wehave repeated 
ktions in the lives of statesmen, 
ming, it was an object of higher 
on than any honour that could 
x>wed by Crown or people ; and 
. Peel, its resignation was the 
price of conversion on the Bo- 
atholic question. 

mention of the former of these gen- 
introduces us to the second epoch 
1 Palmerston's career. It was in 
aence of Canning's duel with 
reagh, in 1810, that Palmerston 
omoted to the office held by the 
Canning was for some time 
f office, but was sent, in 
3n an embassy to Lisbon, and 
return was placed on the Board 
troL Befusing to participate in 
rsecution of Queen Caroline, he 
up that office, and sj^t a year 
in travel. The suicide of Cas- 
h vacated a post — that of 
n Secretary — ^wnick none but 
ig could fill with the slightest 
mce to the public ; and the King 
ntly consented to his recall fram 
ool, whither he had gone for 
oition to Lidia. Canning's acces- 
as much more than a change of 
-it was a total change of policy. 
Castlereagh committed suicide, 
on the eve of setting out for the 
»s of Verona. Europe was just 
itir with democratic movements, 
berian and Italian peninsulas 
1 arms for constitutional free- 
nd Greece was fighting for inde* 



pendence of Turkey. To snupresB these 
agitations was the object of the Con- 
gress, and to that design Castlereagh 
would have offered no opposition. Can- 
ning, on the contrary, deeply sympa* 
thised with these stru^les, as a man ; 
and, as a Minister of England, would, 
at least, not consent to their repression 
by foreign powers. The result was, 
the virtual dissolution of the Holy Al- 
liance by the resistance of England to 
its policy. True, Spain was invaded 
by a French army, and the Italian des- 
pots reinstated by Austrian arms; 
but Portugal was protected from a 
counter-revolution, and the independ- 
ence of the Spanish colonies recog- 
nised ; " the New World was called 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old ;" and the right of peoples to 
choose their own form of Government^ 
was formally declared by the British 
Minister. !ui this great chai^ Lord 
Palmerston fully concurred. He was 
not one of the man^ who deserted Mr. 
Canning at the period of his elevation 
to the Premierdbip, and of the fierce 
assaults upon him of inveterate Tories 
and unappreciating Whigs. On the 
contrary, he was known as one of Canr 
ning's closest friends and adherents; 
continued in office after his death, tm- 
der Lord Goderich ; was one of Hie 
five '' Canningites " who had seats in 
the Wellin^n Cabinet^ and seceded 
with Mr. Huskisson. 

Though he had joined with Mr. Can- 
ning in his anomalous resistance to Par- 
liamentary Beform, Palmerston became 
Foreign Secretary in Earl Grey's Cabi- 
net; fought with iJiem the battle for ''the 
bill ; " sacrificed to his Liberalism the 
representation of the University of 
Cambridge (in which he was succeeded 
by Mr. (£)ulbum) ; and was returned, 
at the exciting election of 1831, by the 
coimtv of South Hants. The conti- 
nental revolutions of 1830 tested at 
once the foreign policy of the new 
Ministrr. The Duke of Welling- 
ton had frtmkly recognised the dy- 
nasty of Louis Philippe-— Lord Pal- 
meston sought to <merish an al- 
liance with h\m against the absolutist 
powers. To the suppression of Polish 
independence, they offered only verbal 
opposition ; and to the gallant people 
who appealed for substantial aid, only 
sympathy in struggle, or an asylum in 
defeat. The Belgians were more for- 
tunate. United to Holland by the 
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Treaty of Vienna, mucli against their 
will, they rose in July, 1830, expelled 
the Datch garrison from Brussels, and 
declared themselves a separate State ; 
but could scarcely have made good the 
declaration, had not France and Eng- 
land compelled the surrender of An- 
twerp, kept off the Northern Powers, 
and provided the new kingdom with a 
sovereign in the person of Leopold, the 
widowed husband of our Princess 
Charlotte, and son-in-law, by a subse- 
quent marriage, to Jjouis Philippe. 
Lord Palmerston^H next diplomatic ex- 
ploit was the Quadruple Alliance of 
1834 between liiglantl, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, for the expulsion of Don 
Carlos and Don Miguel from the two 
latter kingdoms. The specific object 
of the treaty was eflectod ; but not 
until after scenes of civil war, wliich 
suggested, to some of the wannest 
friends of liberalism, grave suspicions 
of the wisdom of intei'veution in the 
domestic af&irs of any nation. These 
suspicions were confirmed by the neces- 
sity, which soon became apparent, of 
keeping a British squadron in the 
Tagus for the purpose of protecting 
alternately the Queen whose throne 
we had established from the assaults 
of the people, and the peoT)le whose 
liberties we had guarantee(l from the 
tyranny of their Queen. It is certain 
that the foreign policy of the Whigs 
shared in the^eneral discontent rapidly 
engendered by their administration ; 
and in 1835, Lord Psdmerston was com- 
pelled to take refuge from rejection by 
South Hants, in the representation of 
the small borough of Tiverton, which 
was vacated for his accommodation. 
In 1840, he consented, in an eloquent 
and amicable note, to an application 
from the French Government for the 
restoration of the ashes of Napoleon, 
expressing a hope that the past ani- 
mosities of two great nations might be 
finally entomlnja with the remains of 
him who had stimulated them to his 
own overthrow. Within a few months, 
however — so jwwerless are the mere 
sentimental wishes of statesmen, in 
the presence of supposed interests ! — 
there was imminent danger of war 
with France. One of these supposed 
interests was the maintenance intact 
of the Ottoman Empire. Mohammed 
AH, the vigorous Pasha of Egypt, had 
for some time held possession of Syria. 
His Buvrain, the Sublime Porte, in- 



sisted upon its restoration, and m 
an army into Lebanon to enfoi 
demand. Ibrahim, Mohammed 
and lieutenant, utterly defeat 
Turks, and was proceecuni^ to sn 
a rebellion among the ^rrians 
the Sultan died, and the five 
Powers interfered. The youthful i 
Abdul Medjid, was inclined to 
promise with his rebellious i 
but, while the diplomatists we 
surely protocolling, a treacheroui 
ish admiral carried over the fleet 
his command to Alexandria. Ei 
Prussia, Austria, and Bussia, i: 
upon its restoration, while Fran 
believed to be secretly counsel 1 
retention. After a delay of many n 
Lord Palmerston suddenly ooncl 
convention (July, 1840) with the 
sentatives of the North em Power 
plied the Syrians with arms ; 
fleet, under the command of Sir '. 
Stopford, to blockade the Eg 
ports ; and, finally, sanctioned to 
vigorous proceedings of Comi 
Napier, in bombarding Beyroi 
St. Jean d*Acre, and oriving II 
out of Lebanon. France wan, of 
higlily incensed at not beine cox 
in the matter ; and it required 
firmness of Louis Philippe to t 
the belligerent rage of his sv 
fanned by M Thiers, against ^ per 
Albion." Lord Palmerston defen( 
policy to the general satisfactio 
parliament and people disposed 
to exult in the splendid achieve 
of our war steamers and marine 
to scrutinise closely the morali 
sound policy of the system 
had put them in motion. Two 
sand lives were lost by the ex] 
of a powder magazine at Acr* 
nearly a hundred thousand, i 
estimated, in the entire war ; t 
lightened despotism of Mobs 
All was discouraged, and his va 
friendship at last endangerec 
entente cordiale with France 
rupted ; — and these^ in the opii 
some men, of various parties, 
sacrifices too great to be made i 
defence of a politi<»d theory. Tl 
with China was out of the ra: 
European diplomacy, and neec 
be mentioned here because it w 
queathed by Lord Palmerston 
successor. For the next ^vb 
(1841 to 1846) he was in ( 
tion. But the re0t>oii8ibilitiei 
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of party are soaroelj less than 
f A Minister ; and it is alleged, 
Lordship's opponents, that he 
d personal or party feelings at 
ril of the great interests of 
ad international amity. Several 
) and difficult questions, be- 
the Qovemments of England 
anoe, and of England and the 

States — ^the Bight of Search, 
itohard grievance, the Oregon 
iry, and others — arose, or came 
sis, during Lord Aberdeen's ad- 
ation of Foreign Affairs. Those 
ns were all satisfactorily ad- 
but certainly not by the aid of 
^position leaders It was their 

taunt the Ministry with un- 
L submissiveness ; and the Ore- 
tlement was stigmatised as the 
nrton capitulation," in newspa- 
derstood tobe Lord Palmerston's 

From this policy Lord Howick 
y expressed his dissent ; and it 
le refusal of that noble lord 
become Earl Grey), in 1845, to 
office with Lord Palmerston, 
deprived the Whigs of the 
of effecting Corn-law re- 
That difficulty, however, was 
ne before the opportunity of 
ling to power again presented 

In June, 1847, Lora Palmer- 

iumed his place at the Foreign- 

But soarce a session has 

I in which his proceedings have 

ieen the subject of ani- 

debate in both Houses ; — ^in 
lis protest a^inst the viola- 
' the independence of Cracow, 
cible termination of the revo- 
ry struggle in PortuOT.1, and 
;erference in Switzerfi-nd be- 

the Catholic and Protestant 
I ; in 1848, his encouragement 
Sicilian and Italian peoples 
ir aspirations for liberty and 
idence, and alleged abandon- 
->{ their cause at the moment 
itish protection was most needed; 
9, the expulsion of Sir Henry 
• from Madrid for presumed in- 
ace with the domestic affairs of 
uid the intervention of France 
f and of Bussia in Hungary ; in 
lie exaction from Greece, by the 
ie of her ports, compliance with 

demands which had been pre- 

settled in London, by a oonven- 
3tween the representatives of 

and Bussia, ana the consequent 



displeasure of those powers. The last 
of these debates was remarkable as the 
apparently final settlement of an aocu- 
mulation of charges, and a definitive 
pronunciation by the House of Com- 
mons on the general tenour of the Pal- 
merston policy. At the conclusion of 
the previous session, one himdred of 
the liberal members of the Lower 
House had subscribed five guineas each 
for the presentation of his portrait to 
Lady Palmerston, as an expression of 
general admiration ; and, in particular, 
of his vigorous resistance to the de- 
mands of Bussia and Austria on the 
Sultan of Turkey for the surrender of 
the Hungarian fugitives. It was not 
until the 17th of June that Lord Stan- 
ley introduced his resolution of cen- 
sure, which was carried the same night 
by a majority of thirty-seven. It was 
resolved by the Foreign Secretary's 
colleagues and friends to introduce a 
counter-resolution in the House of 
Commons. This was done by Mr. 
Boebuck, on the 24th, in the following 
terms : — " That the principles upon 
which the foreign policy of the Gk)- 
vemment has been regulated have been 
calculated to maintain tlie honour and 
dignity of this country, and, in times 
of unexampled difficulty, to preserve 
peace between England and foreign 
nations.'* This resolution was carried, 
after four nights' debate, by a majority 
of forty-six (310 to 204). It was uni- 
versally acknowledged that Lord Pal- 
merston, in his speech of five hours* 
duration — " from dusk of one day 
till dawn of the next" — ^triumph- 
antly vindicated himself from the 
specific charges of opponents ; proved 
that he had acted in the affiiirs of Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy, 
for the best interests of constitutional 

Sovemment, and at the same time with 
ue regard to the promotion of peace 
and the rights of foreign powers ; that 
the Greek Government had riven 
great provocation, that the French and 
Bussian received no just cause of of- 
fence, and that no more had been done 
in the case of M. Pacifico and Mr. 
Finlay than to insure the redress of 
their grievances, — ^to enable an Eng- 
lishmlm to obtain protection and jus- 
tice by the fact of his nativity ; as it 
was sufficient for a Boman to say, 
wherever he journeyed, CiviaEomanTim 
sum. But it still remained an open 
questicm whether the principle of 
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intervention wm )vmt, and its practice 
expedient. To this question Sir Bobert 
Feel addressed himself: — ^^The hon- 
ourable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Boebuck) says there shall be no mis- 
take as to the purport and import of my 
rote ; that it is not a resolution sim- 
ply of approval of the policy of the 
noble lora) but a resolution the inten- 
tion and meaning of which is this : — 
We are to tell the people of all foreign 
countries with whom we have any re- 
lations, that our power, so far as it is 
physically concerned, is not to be em- 
ployed to coerce their rulers ; but that 
m so far as the moral influence of this 
country and of this Grovemment is con- 
cerned, the world shall know that we 
are friendly wheresoever we find a 
larffe endeavour, on the part of any 
body of men, to vindicate to themselves 
the right of self-government. . . . 
I am asked, what is the antagonistic 
principle ! I have been cluulenged 
over and over again to declare it. 1 
will declare it. ^e ]>rinciple for which 
I contend is the principle for which 
every statesman for the last fifty years 
has contended ; namely, non-interfer- 
ence with the domestic affiiirs of other 
countries without some clear and unde- 
niable necessity arising from circum- 
stances afiectinfiMthe interests of your 
own countrv. That is the antagonis- 
tic mrinciple for which I contend. 
I affirm that the principle for 
which you contend is the principle 
contended against bjr Mr. Fox, when 
it was employed m &vour of ar- 
bitrary government ; which was resisted 
by Lord Castlereaffh and Mr. Canning 
at the Congress of V erona ; the princi- 
ple which was asserted by the Conven- 
tion of France on the 19th of November, 
1792, and was abandoned by that same 
Convention on the 13th of April, 1793, 
because France found it utterly impos- 
sible to adhere to it consistently with 
the maintenance of peace. . . It is 
my firm belief that you will not advance 
the cause of constitutional government 
by attempting to dictate to other na- 
tions. It you do, your intentions will 
be mistaken ; you will rouse feelings 
upon which you do not calculate ; you 
will invite opposition to Govemmeut ; 
and beware that the time does not 
arrive when, frightened by your own 
interference, you withdraw your coun- 
tenance from those whom you have 
exdted, and leave upon their mind the I 



bitter reooUeotion that yoa ha' 
trayed them. If voa sucoeed, I 
whether or no the institutiom 
take root under your patronage i 
lasting. Constitutional liberty i 
best worked oiit by those who 
to freedom by their own efforts.** 
With the recent retirement of 
Palmerston fron the position I 
filled for so many years, with sue 
spicuous ability, and with such w< 
results to the destinies of Euro] 
have nothing to do but to cbi 
the fact. Within a few day 
cause of that retirement will c 
thoritatively divulged. Then, i 
will be shown whether the discip 
successor of Canning is the deul 
abettor of a political crime g 
than any committed by him in ^ 
name the criminal is powerful 
against whom Canning invoke 
vengeance of Heaven and the 
tility of man,— or whether the i 
man, whose life has been consist 
its progressive developments, ii 
pared to take a position abov 
moral altitude of nis late collet 
and while free from the e 
rassing expediency of his pn 
policy, possibly involving a nuar 
decisive struggle. We put fortl 
no political opinions; but we si 
that the visit of Kossuth to £c 
may prove the initiative of a 
principle of international rel 
^The hands-off doctrine/ as it i 
turesquely designated by the A 
cans, — ^the demand that no one ] 
intermeddle between the Goven 
and the people of another, — it 
from the objections urged by Si 
bert Peel, m the luminous sen 
quoted above, against democratic i 
gandism, or intervention on hei 
constitutional liberty. We are 
ping, however, unconscioushr, inl 
second part of our task ; for tli 
charge of which we have nol 
month the necessary apaoe-^no 
deed, complete materiaL to A 
continuous and consistent pri] 
running through Lord Palmer 
protrad«d and complicated tQi]% : 
be necessarv to review Uie volun 
letters and speeches, in whid 
opinions are enunciated, and hi 
defended. That we hope to a 
plish in our next. 
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DR CHALMEfiS. 

fft Dr. Chalmers in the qtiiet 
3om of St. Andrew's, a small 
sduded academy, witii a well- 
1 library, and an average of some 
xl students. It was scarcely a 
r labour for a man of such com- 
isiTe views of usefulness and 
mpulsive energy of character, 
bime, however, ne was happy in 
ial pursuits, and the sociely of 
lozen members of the SencUus 
nicu8. He considered a pro- 
I chair in a university chiefly 
d to the education of a Christian 
r^ as the most important and 
Bible {)osition the Church could 
im, and continued to fill this 
uccessively in St. Andrew's and 
irgh till the disruption of the 
h Establishment, when he 
3 the Principal of the new 
of the Free Church. In the 
ing of the year 1827 the chair 
•al philosophy in the University 
don was offered to the acceptance 
Chalmers, and declined. On the 

* October, in the same year, the 
Council and Magistrates of 

irgh unanimously elected him 
the vacant Professorship of 
tyin that University. Numerous 
unities of testing the sincerity 
wer of this preference for acade- 
bours were furnished, by offers 
miotion to more popular and 
ve situations. In 1831, Sir 
jI Shaw Stewart, patron of the 
Church, in Greenock, requested 
aimers to accept this, the richest 
astical living m Scotland, whose 
ments nearly doubled those of 
Rce he was then filling. The 

• gratefully declined the nomina- 
ind, in doing so, said, — "You 
onferred upon me a substantial 

by having placed within my 
a benefice so lucrative. You 
inabled me to say, in language 

cannot be mistaken, in what 
tion I hold the professorships of 
5y throughout Scotland, and in 
ig, whether for the virtuous 
age or for the adequate endow- 
)f these high offices, your offer 
parish of Greenock will effectu- 
lield me from any ungenerous 
ition to which I might otherwise 
een exposed." 
quite possible, indeed, that in 



this preference Chalmers may have 
been unconsciously influenced, to some 
extent, by a craving for greater oppor- 
timities of association with minds of a 
kindred order to his own, than the mer- 
cantile community of Glasgow had af- 
forded lum. If so, he could scarcely have 
found a sphere congenial to him until 
his removal to the classical circles of 
Edinburgh, peculiarly rich at that time 
in distinguished men, and possessing 
the most intellectual society of any 
city in the world. Removing here 
from the secluded sea-port of St. 
Andrew's, Dr. Chalmers must have 
felt himself transported to a new and 
most delightfrd world. But to what- 
ever extent he may have misunder- 
stood his strong predilection for the 
office of a professor in preference to 
that of a parish minister, it cannot be 
questioned that he exercised a vast 
influence upon the rising ministry of 
the Kirk, and trained up an entirely 
new order of divines, for whom events 
were rapidly preparing a new field of 
exertion. Nor is it less unquestionable 
that, in declining a preferment which 
would have rendered the resignation 
of his professorship necessary, he 
maintained a conscience void of oftence, 
as in the discharge of an imperative 
duty. The indi^rence to pecuniary 
advancement) when it must be pur- 
chased by a sacrifice of either predilec- 
tion or conscientiousness, which is 
displayed in his letter to Sir Michael 
Stewart, and his chivalrous fearlessness, 
both in paying what justice demanded 
from him, and in asserting what justice 
owed to him, received a singular illus- 
tration during his professor's life at 
' St. Andrew's. A difference arose 
between Chalmers ?Jid his colleagues. 
It was not the first time ; for no man 
was more unscrupulous in opposing 
abuses, and he had just got into 
hot water by resisting the appoint- 
ment to one of the city churches of a 
professor whose hands were already 
mil of his own proper work. But lie 
felt he was right, and cared for no 
man's resentment. The occasion of the 
present dispute was a part of the ad- 
ministration of the college funds, called 
the Candlemas Appropriation. The 
professors' salaries nad originally been 
fixed by act of Parliament m 1747, but 
in 1769 and 1779 they had made a 
fixed addition to their incomes, on 
account of the increased expense of 

H 
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living, and the want of a house and a 
common table, which had originally 
been provided out of the college reve- 
nues. An increasing surplus was still 
left for repairs and other general items 
of expenditure. From the year 1784 
downward, a farther augmentation was 
made, the professors year by year 
laying aside what they deemed ne- 
cessary for current outlay, and dividing 
the remainder amongst themselves. 
Dr. Chalmers refused to receive his 
share. He communicated his scruples 
to the SencU%bs Academicus^ and tried 
to persuade his colleagues that they 
had no right thus to help themselves, 
and his remonstrances being resented 
as amounting to a charge of malversa- 
tion, his position in the little academic 
commonwealth was rendered suffi- 
ciently painful. But he was unmoved, 
and the sum offered him was laid by 
until it accumulated to upwards of 
£100. When a Royal Commission 
was appointed for the visitation of 
colleges in Scotland, he hailed the 
opportunity of bringing this subject 
imder their notice, that it might be 
authoritativeljr settled. It was not 
until 1829 — six months after his re- 
moval from St. Andrew's to Edinburgh 
— ^that he received the decision of the 
Commissioners, who resolved that, 
"under the circimistances, there was 
no good reason why Dr. Chalmers 
should not receive and accept of the 
sum so due to him." Begardin^ this 
as a competent award, he made no 
further objection to the receipt of the 
money ; but his surprise and indigna- 
tion were great, when, on the appear- 
ance of the official report, it was stated 
that "the Principal and Professors 
appear to have made these appropria- 
tions without any authority," — ^a charge 
from which certainly his scrupulously 
honourable conduct should have ex- 
pressly exempted him. Dr. Chalmers 
was too sensitive and impetuous to 
remain silent under this calumny. 
"When receiving that money, under 
your sanction," he says, in a published 
letter to the Commissioners, " I did not 
imderstand that I had given up to you, 
in exchange for it, the power of as- 
persing my character and good name." 
In sending a copy of this pamphlet to 
Sir Robert Peel, he excuses the warmth 
of his self- vindication : — *^ In these 
fearful times, when all our establish- 
ments are in danger, I hold it of more 



importance that, situated as 1 
the highest fountain head 
Scottish Church, the stain wli 
representation of the Commii 
would have Deustened on my eh 
should be done away, than tha 
their feelings should be spared, 
that their reputations should 
entire. I am a thorous^h Conse: 
but I feel persuaded that it is 
a resolute adherence to pi 
without regard to persons, on t 
of those \mo are mfluentially 
spicuously placed in society, t: 
institutions will stand." 

Dr. Chalmers had now attai 
age and reputation which wa 
his taking a prominent part in 
cussions of the General Assei 
the Kirk ; and his vast powers 
quence, his enthusiastic tempe; 
and an energy and perseverance 
no obstacle could daunt, e 
caused him to be hailed as the 
of the Evangelical, or, as it wa 
wards more generally called, tl 
intrusion psurty. Indeed, he 1 
conspicuous a part in prepari 
conducting the great ecclee 
movement, which, before his 
convulsed the heart of Scotlac 
one would &iil in writing his 
phy who neglected to trace the 
and development of this singul 
sode in a nation's history. 

The men who were its chief 
had been, for the most part, pi 
Chalmers. In the class-room 
college, at Edinburgh, they 1 
bibea their principles of action i 
lips, and conceived an ardent 
ment and admiration for their 
tor. They were the membei 
great school of which he was tl 
ter. Those who had not sat 
feet as a teacher, had, never 
dnmk of his spirit. They were 
his juniors in years, had be( 
tivated by his eloquence, and 
the infection of his enthusiasi 
had able coadjutors and fol 
Candlish and Welsh, Gordon ai 
ningham, lent the movement th 
luable aid of their several gre 
lities; but the origin of th< 
Church of Scotland — ^the fact 
birth, and the form of its deveL 
— were, unquestionably, the n 
Thomas Chalmers. Itishismoni 

The foundation of this great 
versy was laid centuries bade 
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92, the Scottish Parliament en- 
hat Presbyteries were " bound 
itricted to receive and admit 
[ualified presentee." Notwith- 
e this law, the Church authori- 
d held themselves, in certain 
empowered to exercise their 
1 nominations, especially with 
1 of preventing pluralities of 
Some thirty years back a 
e was broached, novel and dis- 
L to many in the Assembly, 
is veto put upon nominees, pos- 
otherwise the requisite qualifi- 
, was illegal, and a violation of 
bute of Parliament. The ques- 
me under debate in 1824, on the 
}ment of Principal Macfarlane 
High Church in Glasgow. Dr. 
jrs mixed eagerly in the fray ; 
her circumstances attached a 
r significance to the lan^age 
1 on this occasion. It will be 
lat, even at this date, his own 
were clear and decided. He 
Iready, as a deep conviction, 
iix)rtaut principles for which 
eat earnestness of character 
him, for many years afterwards, 
valiant battle. " I don't at all 

he said, " into the question of 
ower to lay a veto on the pre- 
>u, in this instance, for there can 
ioubt of it. That presentation 
I every justice done to it ; the 
tery received it to their notice, 
th all the forms of Court. They 
id it to lie on their table, and 
Lve their full and deliberate re- 
bo the fitness of the presentee, 
usons strictly ecclesiastical, and 
ch these ecclesiastical guides and 
uis can holdupan unabashedface 
5ty, they laid their arrest upon 
«entation by refusing to sustain 
ey were reasons that bore to be 
led before one of oiu* superior 
ories, and for which that judi- 

confirmed our decision. We 
3iit the sentence of our ultimate 

and we can never once dream 
eir final sentence, if given in our 

is not to be effective. But if 
1 be otherwise, if, on the plea 
e Church hath overstepped her 
tries, it is foimd that there are a 
nd a force in the mere presen- 
ivhich shall carry it over all your 
ice, then I cannot ima^e a 

instrument, a more crippled 
competent machinery than our 



Church is for the professed object of 
its institution ; nor do I see how, if 
struck with impotency like this, it can 
lift an arm of any efficacy to protect 
our Establishment from many great 
evils, or to stay the progress of a very 
sore corruption withm our borders." 

The decision of the Assembly over- 
ruled the veto, confirming Dr. Macfar- 
lane's settlement, so that the validity 
of a veto sustained by the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court was not at this 
time pushed to an issue. The groimd 
upon which Chalmers and his party 
objected to the Principal's settlement 
as a parish Minister was, that his hands 
were already full of work as a professor. 
Chalmers himself had once combined 
pastoral and academic duties, and vehe- 
mently defended the propriety of do- 
ing so. In the warmth of the debate, 
his old testimony in favour of plurali- 
ties was not forgotten. He had said 
that, from the authority of his own ex- 
perience, he could assert that, '^ after 
the satisfactory discharge of his parish 
duties, a Minister may enjoy five days 
in the week of uninterrupted leisure 
for the prosecution of any science in 
which his taste may dispose him to en- 
gage." The passage was quoted, and 
its authorship, though unacknowledged, 
was known. All eyes were turned 
towards Chalmers, who waited his oj)- 

Eortunity of reply, and then rose amidst 
reathless silence and expectation. His 
speech was eminently characteristic of 
the courage, candour, and conscientious- 
ness of the man, and the whole inci- 
dent invested with apathos approach- 
ing to sublimity. He began oy con- 
fessing himself the author of the tract 
quoted from, and continued : — " I have 
read a tract entitled, the 'Last Mo- 
ments of the Earl of Bochester,' and I 
was powerfullv struck on reading it 
with the conviction, how much evil a 
pernicious pamphlet maybe the means 
of disseminating. At the time when I 
wrote this, I did not conceive that my 
pamphlet could do much evil ; but, 
sir, considering the conclusions that 
have been deduced from it by the 
reverend gentleman, I do feel ooliged 
to him for reviving it, and for bringing 
me forward to make my public re- 
nunciation of what is there written. 
I now confess myself to have been 
guilty of a heinous crime, and I now 
stand a repentant culprit before the 
bar of this venerable Assembly." He 
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then related the circumstances attend- 
ing the publication. It was, in &Lct, 
the pamphlet referred to in our last 
nxmiber, m which, as far back as 1805, 
he defended the Scottish clercy from 
the charge of incompetency brought 
against them bv Professor Playfeir; 
the tract of which his feither says, 
it is clever enough, but will scarce- 
ly lead to preferment for in it "he 
flatters no man." **I was at that 
time more devoted to mathematics 
than to the literature of my profes- 
sion ; and, feeling aggrieved ana indig- 
nant at what I conceived an imdue 
reflection on the abilities and educa- 
tion of our clergy, I came forward with 
that pamphlet, to rescue them from 
what 1 deemed an unmerited reproach, 
by maintaining that a devoted ana 
exclusive attention to the study of 
mathematics was not dissonant to the 
proper habits of a clergjrman. Alas ! 
sir, so I thought in my ignorance and 
pride. I have now no reserve in say- 
ing that the sentiment was wrong, and 
that, in the utterance of it, I penned 
what was most outrageously wrong. 
Strangely blinded that I was ! What, 
sir, is the object of mathematical 
science 1 Magnitude, and the propor- 
tions of magnitude. But theUy sir, I 
had forgotten two Tnagnitudes, — I 
thought not of the littleness of time ; 
I recklessly thought not of the great- 
ness of eternity." 

This is a beautiful instance of Chal- 
mers's thorough honesty. He had little 
of finesse ; and although many would 
pronounce him, on this account, an 
imfit man for a party leader and de- 
bater, the fact was that he gained far 
more than he lost by his manifest 
sincerity and outspokenness. He never 
concealed his impressions, however 
painful they might prove to others, if 
once it became a pomt of conscience to 
reveal them. He conceded much to 
the claims of etiquette and politeness, 
but never suffered breeding to interfere 
with the most unpalatable duty. He 
had accepted an invitation to preach 
at Stockport, on behalf of the great 
Sunday-school there, and, on his ar- 
rival, found there was to be a grand 
musical concert in connection with the 
sermon, the amateurs and performers 
of the neighbourhood lenoing their 
services, "fiiere was an orchestra of 
a hundred strong,— professional male 
and female singers, bass-drums, trum- 



pets, bassoons, serpents, and ntm 
other instruments. Chalmers w 
eflBibly disgusted both with 
arrangements, and with the 
adveifisement that heralded th< 
the world. He did not aflTe 
conceal his feelings. On reachii 
great preaching-hall, he exclain 
the hearing of all, that there ^ 
air of charlatanery about the 
aflS&ir, and that he did not like 
all. He went immediately t< 
manager's room. We will te 
sequel in his own words : " I sai 
I had come from a great distal 
their accoimt, and had, therefore 
chased the privilege of telling 
plain things ; that they should 
consulted me, ere they had made 
arrangements ; that I was qui 
volted by the quackery of the 
vertisement ; that they had mac 
feel myself to be one of the perfo 
in a theatrical exhibition ; thai 
they had done stood in the sam< 
tion to what they ought to have 
that an advertisement of Dr. SoL 
did to the respectable doings < 
regular faculty ; &c.,&c." He told 
further that he would preach, bu 
his prayers and sermons shoiild i 
mixed up at all with their mt 
that he would not be present 
or have anything to do with 
continuing his service without 
mission, — ^not entering the pulpit 
was time for him to begin, and re 
from it directly he had finished, 
he kept his word. " I stopped i 
minister's room till it was over,- 
to the pulpit, prayed, preached, r 
during the time of the collectioi 
again prayed. Before I left m 
vate room they fell too again 
most tremendous fury ; and the 
thing to it which I recollect, is a 
military band on the Castle I 
Edinburgh." 

In pontics, as he tells Sir I 
Peel, Clialmers was a Conserv! 
but his principles were governed 
by his own independent jud| 
and his strong popular synapj 
than by mere party ties. Tnus, 
he opposed the Reform Bill, it w 
that he feared the extension < 
suffi^ge ; but that, from having 
and deeply studied the great 
auestion, — how the toil-worn and 
driven masses can be sustained i 
ficiency and comfort, — he had sa 
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rightly or wrongly, that to 
B mbouriiig man to the man- 
p'hich the House of Commons 
ted, or to the measures they 
lopt^ as to the main fountain 
;reat improvement in his con- 
as to build him up in an egre- 
I misleading delusion. Though 
•vative he denounced, as we 
n, the Corn-laws, both as an 

blunder, and a main cause 
he deeply deplored — ^the an- 

of claases ; though a Cal- 
E^otestant, holding his con- 
with a tenacity which, in 
ould have degenerated into 
he advocated with earnest 
) the Catholic Belief BUI ; 
redded to the principle of an 
ed Church — ^more than almost 
. identified with its cham- 

foing out of his way to re- 
connection with Dissent 
his very act of secession — ^he 
> repeal of the Test and Cor- 
Acts. He expressed his be- 
bhe Assembly that "there 
e a full equality between 
en and Sectarians in every 
)olitical right," denying that it 
in consequence, that a Church 
tablishment were uncalled for. 
jO Sir James Mackintosh on 
3t of the Catholic Disabilities, 
B has never had but one sen- 
pon it, and that the Pro- 
luse will "gain prodigiously 
moment, that, by the removal 
the question between us and 
nents is reduced to 'a pure 
3tween truth and error." The 
5 politics of the man, Con- 
and opponent of the Keform 
was, are, perhaps, best of all 
. in this passage from his vo- 
Political Economy, published 
— " Next to the salvation of 
s, one of our fondest aspira- 
hat the peasantry of England 
dmitted to a larger share of 
Ts abundance than now falls 
>t." 

ching the more salient points 
•eer of a man who mixed so 
. the public movements of his 
aultitude of minor incidents, 
imselves destitute of interest, 
issarily be passed over. His 
s of pleasure, and his more 
joumeyings on missions of 
} ; his skirmishes in the Gene- 



ral Assembly ; and his correspondence 
with great men, would furnish ample 
contnbutionB to a biography, more de- 
tailed and voluminous than ours. We 
see him, at one time, kissing hands, on 
his presentation to royalty; at an- 
other flattered by the appointment of 
King's Chaplam in Scotland ; and, oft- 
times, in communication with Minis- 
ters of State, upon the merits and de- 
merits of public measures. He was 
selected to write the Bridgwater Tre- 
tise, on " The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Constitution of Man." 
In 1837, he was called to London to 
deliver a course of lectures, on the 
establishment and extension of na- 
tional churches, to which the Dissent- 
ers brought another Scotch divine and 
professor. Dr. Wardlaw, from Glas- 

fow, to reply. At the meeting of the 
British Asisociation he was a welcome 
guest at Cambridge, and indited 
agreeable letters to his children " from 
that place, where the illustrious New- 
ton received those lessons which were 
the rudiments of all his great discove- 
ries." He originated, in the General 
Assembly, the famous church exten- 
sion clause, which proved a summons 
for the Dissenters of Scotland to fly to 
their arms, and aim at the life of the 
Establishment itself. Thus unwittingly, 
the great champion of "Church and 
State" led to the dissemination of ideas, 
amongst the Presbyterian laity, which 
most surely prepared the way for the 
disruption of after years. 

It IS as the presiding spirit of that 
movement that the name of Chalmers 
will be most prominently recorded in 
the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland. 
An enemy of long standing to the 
rights of lay patronage, he became 
the recognised head or a party in the 
Kirk, who insisted on the twin prin- 
ciples of Tion-intrusion and ecclmaa- 
ticcU independence. By the former 
they meant that no clergyman should 
ever be inducted into a parish in oppo- 
sition to the will of the people ; and, 
by the second, that, in all spiritual 
things, the Church Courts should be 
uncontrolled by the State and the 
courts of law. These " spiritual 
things" included the administration of 
the Word and sacraments, the trial, 
ordination, and deprivation of minis- 
ters, and all spiritual discipline. They 
supported their pretensions, on the 
first point, not only by argument 
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drawn from the Sacred Writings, as 
proving the propriety of the principles 
they contenaed for, but by an appeal 
to the ancient statutes of their Kirk, 
which declared tliat ** no minister shall 
be intruded into any parish contrary 
to the will of the congregation." In 
support of their claim to spiritual in- 
dependence, they declared it to be a 
prmciple incorporated with the very 
constitution of the Church of Scotland, 
and taught in all her standards, that 
" there is no other head of the Church 
but the Ijord Jesus Clirist," and that 
any interference of the civil power with 
the spiritual functions of the Kirk was 
to be resisted as a deposition of its 
Great Head. The^ounas thus assumed 
by the Scottish >K)n-intrusioni8ts were 
very similar to those maintained by 
the several Dissenting communities of 
the United Kingdom : the latter, how- 
ever, repudiate State support as 
well as State control, whilst the former 
held that it was the duty of the civil 
power to uphold the Church by its 
authority and contributions, but not to 
interfere with her independent freedom 
of action. 

Tlie settlement of ministers in the 
Reformed Kirk had from time imme- 
morial been in this wise. A call, or 
written invitation, was addressed to 
the person ])resented by the patron to 
a livmg. At a meeting of the congre- 

fation, .summoned by order of the 
•resbytery, this call was laid down for 
signature by such of the members as 
chose, and the induction or ordination 
followed. At the time of which we 
arc speaking this last was a matter of 
course, and the call had become such 
an unmeaning form, that it was held 
sufficient if the smallest minority of a 
congregation, viz., one or two members, 
appended their names to it. Amongst 
tlic p(!0i)le, however, the exercise of 
patronage had always been an im- 
popular thing, and when a party arose 
in the General Assem>)y who boldly 
declared tliat the subscription of a call 
by the majority of a congregation was 
necessary to authorise an induction — 
a doctrine which the civil courts held 
to be an invasion of the rights both of 
patron and presentee — a. large majority 
of the laity gave it their cordial assent. 
Tlie popular excitement on the subject 
was greatly augmented, as we have 
said, by the voluntary controversy, 
which overspread Scotland, and com- 



bined in its favour not 
Dissenters of all names, but bo i 
the Establishment itself, that p 
to Parliament for the separa 
C'hurch and State were budbct 
(/liurchmen in thousands, who 
after the ecclesiastical freedoi 
deemed invaded by patronaj 
intrusion. 

Gradually, the Non-lntruaio 
became a majority in the i 
Assembly ; an issue partly 1 
about by the introduction to se; 
large number of ministers beloi 
chapels of ease, to whom ecdef 
districts were assigned — ^termedj 
quoad sacra, to distinguish the 
the old parishes, quoad civil 
latter only having glebe an< 
legally provided for them. On 
earliest acts of the new majoi 
to pass the veto law. which r 
an instruction to the Presb 
that if the major part of the mal 
of families, members of the vact 
gregation, disapproved of the 
presented by tne patron, su 
approval should be sufticient 
Presbjrtery to reject such perso 
civil and ecclesiastical coui'ts wc 
brought into a position of 
antagonism — ^the former afftm 
righta of i)atron8, the latter th 
of the i)eoplo to exercise a ^ 
patronage — and they only wa 
occasion to come into actual c 
The occasion presented itself 
Kinnoul, as patron, presented 
Young to the vacant parish of A 
arder. The majority of h( 
families vetoed him, and the Pre 
in consequence refused to proc€ 
his induction, and set aside the 
tation. Lord Kinnoul an<l Mr. 
a])pealed to the Scottish judg 
declared the veto illegal, and 
the Presbytery to take the usu 
for the examination of Mr. Yoi 
his induction, if they foun 
qualified. The Church forth^w 
pealed to the House of Lords, a 
House confirmed the sentence 
judges. The Presbytery persi 
their refusal, and for awhil 
parties stood still, with bated 
waiting for the next move. A 
the aggrieved parties sued the 
tery lor legal damages, and the 
awarded, first by the Scottisl 
and next, on appeal, by the I 
Lords. The ctuse of Strathbo] 
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lented some different features. Mr. 
Bdwardsy the presentee, being vetoed 
by the heads or &milies, the majority 
of the Presbytery (unfavourable to the 
[irooeedings of the General Assembly), 
nevertheless persisted in inducting him, 
for doing which they were first sus- 
pended and then deposed by the 
Church ; but, imder the shelter of the 
civil coiurts, continued to exercise their 
office, to receive their stipends, and to 
transact business as a Presbytery. 

The tone of the Greneral Assembly 
was one of the sternest determination, 
and various attempts were made by 
the Government and persons of influ- 
ential position in Scottish society to 
reconcile differences that now began 
to threaten nothing less than a disrup- 
tion of the Kirk. In the first place, a 
compromise was proposed by Lord 
Aberdeen, but rejected by the Assem- 
bly. Sir George Sinclair next tried 
his hand and fiuled. The last attempt 
made was by the Duke of Argyll, 
whose bill recognised tbe law of patro- 
nage, but modified its exercise, and in 
some measure adopted the principle of 
the veto. This measure obtained the 
sanction of the Church, but it &.iled to 
become the law of the land, and the 
hope of reconciliation being thus lost, 
it oecame evident that matters must 
proceed to extremities. 

The Non-intrusion party now began 
to talk loudly of secession, and the in- 
stitution of a free Presbyterian Church, 
la the preparations for this great event, 
Dr Chalmers, who had been through- 
out the life and soul of the struggle 
made by his party, took the lead. jSie 
financial and other arrangements which 
Were made for the organisation and 
support of the new Church were chief- 
ly nis own work. On the 20th Mai*ch, 
tJie special commission of the Assem- 
bly announced, " with the utmost pain 
and sorrow, the decisive rejection of 
the Church's claims by the Govem- 
tnent and by Parliament, as conclusive 
of the present struggle," and pronounc- 
ed their deliberate judgment, that no 
course would be left for the Assembly 
to adopt but to relinquish the benefits 
of the Establishment. 

The 18th of May — a day ever-me- 
morable in the annals of the Scottish 
Slirk — was appointed for the open- 
ing of the Assembly. The galleries 
were crowded by an expectant auditory 
in the Church of St. Andrew's. The 



Lord High Commissioner, the Mar- 
quis of Bute, proceeded from the 
palace of Holyrood with regal pomp, 
and, heralded by the sound of martial 
music, took his seat on the throne of 
majesty. The leaders of the move- 
ment began to enter the sacred edifice, 
and as there appeared conspicuous in 
their midst the fine intellectual fiice 
and massive form of Chalmers, followed 
by Welsh, Candlish, and other worthies, 
the church rang with the shouts of the 
multitude. The plan of proceeding 
was fiilly arranged by previous con- 
cert, and the members advanced 
S'avely and silently to their seats, 
r. "Welsh, the Moderator of the pre- 
vious year, according to usual custom, 
took the chair, and having constituted 
the meeting by prayer, rose amid death- 
like stillness, — himself pale and agitat- 
ed with the emotions of the hour, — and 
proceeded to read a protest signed by 
all the Ministers and elders of his 
party. This done, he quitted his place 
with great solenmity of manner, and, 
hat in hand, with a firm and de- 
cided step, moved towards the door. 
At first a loud cheer burst from the 
gallery, but as instantaneously a silence 
deep as death followed. The first to 
tread in the steps of the Moderator 
was Thomas Chalmers, venerable from 
his years, and illustrious from his 
'talents, — loved for his amiability, as 
much as he was respected for his pow- 
ers, and revered for his piety. Tears 
visibly chased each other down the 
furrowed cheeks of the great good man 
as he made the hard sacrifice of posi- 
tion and association for conscience' 
sake. It must have been a heart 
sterner than his, to have gone forth 
immoved from the walls that had so 
often echoed to his lofty eloquence, 
and, at one blow, severed himself from 
a Church in whose bosom he had been 
reared, and to whose service his man- 
hood had been given. He left behind 
him imperishable memories, and car- 
ried to other scenes and new fields of 
labour his purity of principle, and his 
unsullied honour. 

Four abreast there followed him 
through the streets of Edinburgh a 
third of the ministers of the Scottish 
Kirk, — and they the very Uite of its 
clergy, in respect of ability, learning, 
piety, and public spirit. A vast crowd 
welcomed them without, and the 
houses they passed were filled from 
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basement to roof with citizenB who 
loudly cheered the secedera, the ladies 
waving their handkerchiefs as in the 
enthusiasm of a public triumph. So they 
proceeded on their way to a hall in 
Cannon Mills, where other ministers, 
not members of the Assembly, and a 
crowded audience were awaiting their 
arrival. Amid the acclamations of 
three thousand persons, Chalmers was 
chosen the first Moderator of " The 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland," 
Dr. Welsh proposing him as one " on 
whom the eyes of every individual in 
that assembly, — ^the eyes of the whole 
Church and country, — the eyes of all 
Christendom, — were directed." Dr. 
Chalmers delivered a speech, eloquent 
of course, but in some respects betray- 
ing an uneasy consciousness of the 
awkwardness of his new position, and 
affording groimd for much animadver- 
sion out-of-doors. Bememberin^ his 
antecedents as the chosen champion of 
the Establishment principle,— much of 
what he had said m benalf of which, 
his actions were now so splendidly 
refuting, — ^he carefully repumated the 
title of a " Voluntarv," and said, that 
although they quitted a vitiated Estab- 
lishment, they would rejoice to return 
to a pure one. 

As far as the practical efficiency of 
Voluntaryism, however, was concerned, 
Chalmers had little reason to speak 
against it. At this first meeting of the 
new Assembly, he was enabled to 
report these items from the financial 
section ; viz., that j£l 50,341 had been 
collected for the building fund, and 
£72,687 for the sustenfi^tion fund, 
making a total of ;£223,028. He after- 
wards announced an addition of j£4,000 
to this sum since the previous day. In 
fact, so freely did contributions flow in 
for all the purposes of the Free Church, 
that the Doctor at length good-hu- 
mouredly confessed himself in the situ- 
ation of the man boring for water and 
sceptical of finding any, on whom it 
presently burst with an abundance that 
not only efiectually relieved his doubts, 
but threatened to overwhelm him. 

Losing, in consequence of his seces- 
sion, the Divinity Chair of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Dr. Chalmers be- 
came Principal and Professor of Theo- 
logy in the New College of the Free 
Church. Here he pursued the same 
course he had been accustomed to do 
iu the University; and in the duties of 



his office as Professor^ and in 
nued oversight of the mterests 
Free Chur(£, the remaining yc 
his life were passed. Called to Lt 
at the close of his fourth seas: 
give evidence before the site-co 
tee, appointed by Parliament 
quire into grievances complain 
in consequence of the refusal o: 
landowners to grant or sell sites : 
erection of churches, he took i 
tage of the opportunity to revisi 
old Mends in different parts o 
land. Having accomplished this, 
to his own delight, he returned 
apparently in ms accustomed 1 
and in buoyant spirits, on the ^ 
May. On the following Sabbi 
attended Divine service, and ret 
rest at his usual hour, withoul 
plaint, but on the Monday mar 
was found that his spirit had 
peacefully aws^. The inunediat< 
of death was cusease of the hear 
On the following Friday, the 
June, his remains were interred 
New Cemetery, at Grange, neai 
burgh. The circumstances att 
the ceremony were impressive 
was followed to the grave by 
cession extending a mile in '. 
All Scotland assi^d at the moi 
for from every i»rt some pi 
came to drop a last tear on thi 
of the illustrious dead. Men o1 
school and creed — the clergy 
sects, the disciples of all form 
politicians, anf worldly men, w] 
tended not to religion at all- 
side by side, and exchanged 
fiances as they thought, A arei 
as gone from amidst us. So 
hold had he taken on the mind 
nation, and so spontaneous the I 
it paid him. 

Chalmers' mind was natural 
culative, but he had still greatei 
tation for active usefulness, 
astronomical discourses, his in 
tion soared on strong pinions, ai 
the unknown worlds that people 
but these were occasicmal fligh 
pastimes of a poetic ten^peramei 
work was in the pauper man&j 
of a city parish, the superintend 
a ragged school, the house-t( 
visitation of a suffering flock ; 
another epoch of his life, the ' 
administrations of the lectors 
the debates of the Assembly^ t 
direction of popular moveqieiita 
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I the sweat and toil of li&; 

action, and hia action ever 
ihe shape of benevolenoe. For 
was he more remarkable than 
V of winning the oonfidence of 
bout him, and of imparting to 
• own enthusiasm. His expe- 
n the parish of St John*8 suo- 
limply because he got his dea- 

act with him, bringing heart 
dinto the cause. Itwasuiisthat 
him to carry the Free Church 

its birth-throes. His influence 
ler was unbounded. Men had 
nlfidth in his power, his sagacity, 
earnestness. With him at their 
ey had no thought of defeat or 
, and when they followed him 
3t. Andrew^s Church, on the 

5, leaving stipend and status 
lem, no misgivmgs of the fii- 
de their steps unsteady. The 
Ired Ministers of the secession 
t had faith in their principles, 
f had at least eaual ihith in 
rs. Few men could kindle en- 
d as he did. 

tps the secret of his success was 
aestness and steadiness with 
e always pursued some imme- 
ject. He could not be content 
slow foundation for after ages 
1 upon. His very impulsive- 
idered him impatient of^results. 
ctraordinary avidity for exer- 
combined unvarying directness 
Some men will plant the acorn 
I content to think that the 
ig branches of the oak will 
(&w generations to come. Chal- 
IS dissatisfied until he saw the 
' his hands. Hence his great 
e was quickly felt in every 
>f action he filled. That, iu a 

degree than is the case with 
o labour more for the future, 
' that influence has passed away 
nself, must be admitted. Even 
ings have very greatly a pre- 
iher than a universal adapta- 
He was moved by whatever of 

interest passed before him, 
3 too impetuous to be a nou- 
int. Hence the controversial 
, that pervades nearly all his 

and sermons, which are ad- 
not so much to the unchanging 
es, as to the passing phases of 
It would seem, indeed, that all 
3 which are chiefly adapted for 
ent influence must necessarily 



lack a peculiar fitness for any particu- 
lar times. Chalmers lived in the pre- 
sent, worked for the present, and has 
left the ages that remain to find out 
men like him to serve them in their 
turn. Yet it were a mistake to suppose 
that his influence will quickly die out. 
The memory of his great example must 
live louj^ ; 80 must the vitality of the 
institutions he stamped with his im- 
press. To all public men he has left 
the pattern of honesty, conscientious- 
ness, and earnestness. To his follow- 
ers in the ministry, the pattern of some- 
thing more. He exercised his minis- 
try, not only in the pulpit, but in every 
walk of practical usefulness. He la- 
boured for the poor, to clothe and feed 
them ; to lift them up in society ; to 
promote their comfort and self-respect ; 
as well as to train them in orthodoxy 
of &ith. The antagonism of classes, 
the perplexing problems of society 
moved hu great heart. 

Men loved as much as they admired 
him. Great-hearted he was, and warm- 
hearted too. Adopting the tenets of 
a severe theolo^ he was yet singular- 
ly catholic in spirit. 

Like his person, his style was mas- 
sive ; his diction and his imagery 
alike grand and imposing, rather than 
marked by the nicer and more deli- 
cate graces. As a writer he was dif- 
fuse, often wearisome, pursuing his il- 
lustrations of an idea until patience 
becomes exhausted, and even the charm 
of his eloquence ceases to please. But 
his very &ults were the fiiults of great- 
ness. If he sins against literary ^tes, 
none but a man of transcendent genius 
could 80 sin. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

It has been said, there is great likeli- 
hood, if we knew it rightly, that the 
kindred and ancestry of most notable 
persons have been In some respects 
notable before them : the Vauduse 
fountain, that gushes forth as a river, 
may well be conceived to have run 
some space under ground l>efore it 
found an outlet. But, whether this 
may be taken as a rule or not, there 
would seem to be some exceptions ; or, 
at any rate, the case of Shelley looks 
like an exception. His grandfather 
was a fortune-hunter, a political in- 
triguer, and degenerated at last into 
a miser. His father was not much 
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better. He is described a£ being a disci- 
ple of Chesterfield in manners, and of 
Kochefaucauld in morals; a man no- 
wise remarkable for exalted principles, 
personal endowments, or mdividual 
excellency of character. Bather a shal- 
low, not very estimable person ; but, 
nevertheless, a man of accredited '* re- 
spectability," inasmuch as he was bom 
to inherit large estates in Sussex, and 
to be known among men as Sir Timo- 
thy Shelley, of Goring Castle, in that 
county. Not a partide of genius, not 
any superabundance even of common 
sense, had this man to make him in 
any degree memorable or respected. 
Had he not been the &ther of a 
noble and highly-gifted son, he could 
have had no interest for us here, and, 
at this date, would have hardly been 
remembered. The poet appears to owe 
nothing to his parentage, neither on 
the side of his father nor of his 
mother. One might say there was 
no real relationship, no natural 
sympathy between him and them. It 
would seem that as the wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and you cannot 
tell whence or how it cometh, so often- 
times, in the advent and avatar of ge- 
nius, the gifted are sent to us from 
places where no tokens had been given 
of the dawning of their presence. 

Percy B^sshe Shelley came into the 
world at Field Place, in Sussex, on the 
4th of August, 1792. He was a gentle 
and somewhat pensive child, with a 
decided inclination from the first for 
solitary and contemplative pastimes. 
He probably depicted a phase of his 
own childhood in the eclogue of " Eosa- 
lind and Helen " : — 

The bright boy beside her feet 

Now lay, lifting at intervals 

His broad blue oyes upon her ; 

Now, where some sudden impulse calls, 

Following. He was a gentle boy. 

And in all gentle sports took joy ; 

Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 

With a small feather for a sail. 

His fancy on that spnkg would float. 

If some invisible breeze might stir 

Its marble calm. 

In his earliest years, his sole compan- 
ions were his sisters, all of whom were 
older than himself. A "Welsh clergy- 
man, named Edwards, a worthy, but 
rather feeble-minded man, had been 
engaged to give lessons in something 
to these sisters, and thus it fell to him, 
as by natural position, to instruct the 
boy also in the first elements of letters. 



How far along the highway of 
ledge the good parson conduci 
does not appear, perhaps only 
little way ; for, at ten years of 
find him sent to a school callc 
House, at Brentford. 

The transition from the socic 
carresses of his sisters to the a 
of rude and knowing boy*-* 
the sons of London shopkeepers 
to Shelley*s sensitive and una^ 
nature, in a high degree pain 
perplexing. Captain Medwi 
that Zion House was a perfect 
him. A Quiet, retiring, most i 
young soul, thus cast sudden) 
such a riotous, whirling pane 
um, as ^ about sixty 8chool-f< 
crowded together in a small es: 
meut were competent to mak 
was not likely to find his si 
very pleasant or endurable, 
day of his arrival, the fellows tc 
ed him with all sorts of quest] 
Could he play at marbles, pe{ 
hopscotch? Was a knowle 
cricket, or the game of fives wit 
range of his accomplishments ? 
feel himself competent to unde: 
spell at leapfrog ? Had he an 
city for sparring ? Did he find 
in a conaition to run a race 1 
which, and other similar intei 
ries, poor Shelley could reply on 
simple negative ; and, as a conse 
the sole welcome he received 
shout of immistakeable derision 
impertinence he did not condes 
notice ; but, with " a look of 
upon his countenance," turned 
away, and when he was alone 
the relief which there is in tean 
so it continued for many da; 
months. Shelley, indeed, never \ 
himself to associate with his 
fellows. On holidays, when the 
all engaged in play-ground 8p< 
might be seen pacing backwai 
forwards along the southem- 
the enclosure, musing alone ov 
and unhappy fiuicies. Medwi 
was at school with him, woulc 
times join him in his walk, and 1 
the tale of his longings and his sc 

In the school-room, Shelley i 
particularly attentive to his tasl 
ne, nevertheless, soon surpassed 
competitors, by force of a ten 
memory wnich never forgot i 
once turned up in his dictionary 
regular studies, however, were i 
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stasteM to him. He liked bet- 
read and muse over stories of 
m1 castle^ bandits, and outlaws — 
Id inventions ofpowerfol and un- 
aed fiincies. Tne romances of 
^tcliffe were great favourites 
lim, as' indeed were most of 
oductions of the Minerva Press, 
leisure hours of the day-time he 
&om them an intense delight, 
/ niffht their &8cinations were 
uoed for him in his dreams. So 
fully did they take hold upon his 
lation, that he would often rise 
m his bed and walk about the 
3m in his sleep. This habit, 
i it did not become confirmed in 
3casionall^ returned in after life, 
ver his mmd had been unusually 
)ed. A wild restlessness of 
an unsatisfied and inexpressible 
ag after something ^ich he 
not where to seek or how to 
, a trembling sensibility to joy 
.in, a weary sense of great un- 
ess, — ^these were the prominent 
ons of his mind throughout the 
of those im? enial days which he 
it Brentfora. 

glimpses we get of him through 
!ollections of that period, present 
us as a shadowy shape, moving 
y and disconsolately alone in a 
■ind among companions, utterly 
sympathy with himself; but 
Is an anecdote related of him, 
ing to those days, which dis- 
and pleasingly connects his life 
luman interests. It was the 
r vacation time, and Shelley 
liking pensively in the streets 
don, — not, it would seem, alto- 
imnoticed. There is an old 
dth the marks of many troubles 
!ace, whose eye has singled him 
m the passing crowd, as a youth 
irries kindness and compassion 
countenance. He stops him in 
Ik ; pours into his ready ear a 
manifold distresses, of hardships 
itiently endured, but now grown 
ble no longer ; he is in abject 
essing need, and he knows not 
to look for help, — ^the world in 
lays having become so hard and 
to generosity : " For heaven's 
oung gentleman, have pity on a 
!ss and forsaken man, — a man, 
may see, whose hair is white 
le burden of his years and sor- 
-help me, and take the blessing 



which from the lips of Poverty is sanc- 
tified ! '* Ten pounds, it seems, of 
authentic English money, is aU that is 
required to set this forlorn stranger aa 
his legs again ! — ^to reconnect him with 
the sociauties and consolations of hu- 
manity, — ^to save him from the perils 
of despair. What can a susceptible 
and self-denying boy do better than 
thus to brighten, with the oil of loving- 
kindness and effectual aid, the sorrow- 
ing and unanointed face of a fellow- 
creature in extremity ? Shelley scarcely 
st&yB to think about it, so eager and 
impetuous is he to do a representative 
of numanity a service. Five pounds 
he draws fr^om his pocket on the spot ; 
and, ere long, he raises the other five, 
— ^probably at his petitioner's sugges- 
tion, — ^upon a beautiful solar micro- 
scope, at his ^ Uncle's." What matters 
it ? — ^"charity covereth a multitude of 
sins ;" and, n there were sin and heed- 
lessness in this matter, assuredly the 
sin was not with Shelley. Beautiful 
free-handedness of a boy, whose own 
soul was spotless of suspicion ! — yet, 
go thy way, thou young philanthropist, 
and ask not of the world the measure 
which thou metest ! 

Twelve months elapsed before the 
microscope could be redeemed. His 
friend Mr. Hogg, who went with him to 
fetch it from me pawnbroker's, tells us 
that Shelley then patted it many times 
over with his hands, in token of his 
satisfaction at getting it back into his 
possession, — an act simple enough, but 
yet quite sufficient to testify niat he 
bad not parted with it through indif- 
ference ; and, as he had been in the 
habit of using it almost daily, it may 
be credibly supposed that the privation 
occasioned by the loss of it for a year 
had been considerable. 

From the Zion House Academy 
Shelley was sent to Eton. The change 
did not render him less isolated or 
unhappy. He still found himself in 
false relations with everjrthing about 
him. Against the system of " fagging" 
he deli&rately rebelled ; and, though 
he was treated with revolting cruelty 
by masters and students, he appears 
for a time to have successfully resisted 
them. His resolution and endurance 
were stronger than their tyranny. He 
has left us a touching and powerful 
description of his feelings under these 
circumstances, in the demcation of the 
"Revolt of Islam:"— 
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l*boui<hU of ^(rtmi flwxlN woru wiu», dour 

friistiil, wlii>n firni 
Tlio clomU which wriip UiIm world from youth 

(11(1 imiM. 
J do rQinornhor wull Uio hour whioh Immi 
M V »|>irli'M »\wy : a frmili Mny-iUwn it WfU, 
VVlion I wallcMi forth U|miii thu Klitt<jnn(( Knuut 
And wi}|iL, I Icnuw not why, until theru hmo 
yrtitn thn nuiir iKshofil-rofnn voiooM, that, alim ! 
Wore but ono oclio from a world of wocm, 
1*ho hamh iu)d icrrttinK Mtrifo of tyrtiuiit nnd 

of fOM. 

And thon I <jliMf>o<l my handM and IfN/kod 

around,- ■ 
But nono wfw tlioro to mook my «troamini( 

oyoN, 
Whicii itoMToti thoir warm dro|M on thoNunny 

irroiinrl ; 
Ho without Nliatno I %\Hiko : ** I will \m wlno, 
And jimt, nnd froo, and mild, if in irto \Um 
Huob ixiw«r ; for I yfww wmtrv to iiohold 
^*lio Nolfiith and thu uinmff utill tymnnino 
Without roproaoh or chock." I thon con- 

tnillofl 
My UNim, my heart ((row calm, and I wum 

muok and l>old. 

A nd from tliat hour did I with oamost t>ioii((ht 
Ileaji knowlod^o from forbiddonminM of loro, 
Yot noUiin(( tliat my tyrontu know or tauyht 
J (airod to luarn. hut from that iiocret NU>ro 
Wrought linkofl aruMiir for my nouI, Ixiforu 
ft mlKiit walk forth ii> war amonK mankind. 

HhclhiV fi]i|HtttrH Ui htiva loarnt littlo 
at Ktriii \Hiyini(\ ih<} jMiwor ofMufforiiig. 
Tlio only ^raUsful rtunAliiciitm Ih; ha^l 
wiui of rawlUm tlio SyiiiiHiMiuiii of 
VhiU) with \>r. l/nul. ft wan ratlutr 
by bookH and Htudiim of Ii'im own miUmt' 
''»K — " tlni forhltldtm uiUit'M of Ions" - 
tliat IiIm cumin) wiuiii<;tually fulvanc^Ml. 
AuyiUiun that intcnsHUtd him wiui 
Hurti Ui \ni Hon)«;thing wliich ho found 
" forliiddcn." Th^nj wan no cM>urH(; 
hut i/) Mtudy |M'ivat<!ly whatiiVf^r Im; 
wImIh^J to h;arn. It wum in UiIh way 
that h«; a4;<|uinid HonHsthin^ of (;h<;niiH- 
try, that \tt:\un iUcti a prohihiUtd tiling 
at Kton ; and thiiH, aln'), h(; a|i|H;arH tit 
havt; tuiuU; hiniH<df, to tvniit; <;xt4;nt, ac- 
(|iiaint4:d with th<; Knrn<di and (i<;nnan 
langua^^irH. A nortain n;vi«jw<!r, afUtr- 
wardH f'f;<:oll<?f:t4^d a Mt^iry of hin Ktittin^ 
irt'tiH on iiro with a liitriiin}^ ^i'i^t i^ 
pro(M;(j<lin^ whi(!h tho critic; attrihut(;d 
to a natural proiK^nHity for d<?Htru<;- 
tion. That, how<;vor, w;ui nowiHit a 
juxt a(;c'ount of it, um anybody may un- 
d<;rMt;in(i who in not blindttd by hiM 
|iroju<li(;i;M. Htill, it 'm (;vid<:nt, Sh^dh^y 
wan Hii^nally niiH|iiiu:(td at KUm ; and 
it Ih nil way MurpriHint( that h*: Mhould 
have biMrn at laHt tiiK(;n away Ixd'on; 
tin; rc^^ular |x:riod or tr*rm of njhi- 
([titum had ex pi rod. Wo an; not awan; 
that thore wan any MpecUU rtwtou for 



thin i(t4]|), but of ruaHoiiM not ; 
thcro HiuiuiH to havo htwu no 
fui Ias'iuU Hunt hiM MiKiiiticfuit 
markfMl, ** U\h un('^>nvcntional h 
iNMKjtmting, MimMn;, and doni. 
Ihtt roaiion and juMti<!43 of thingi 
found to Iks imsfinvonituit." 

Homo tinin afUir Itiaving KUin, 
loy w<fnt to Oxford. AtKiiit the 
tinio h<; foil in lovti with a youn| 
with whoM4! fuwiHtanoo \w wrol 
puidinhod a roniaiic<;. it \Kt] 
tith) of *' Zfuttroxzi/* tmd ww 
Mciitly followml ))yanothur, calli) 
irwyn; or, thu JCoMicriiMian/* 
at Uw IJnivorHity ha lirou^ht 
vol unit; of \xwtuHf undor thc5 t 
Uhs " PoMthumouM Workw of ni^ 
Mar/;(an;t Nifsholfton.** Tlio 
though ('^inaiMtin^ of only a fijw 
wtm imblinhod in ({uarUtf Mn\ ]. 
in largu, unuMiial tyi>ci^ u|Min tho 
oHt, Mnim^thfsMt, urawing |ifi]N;r. 
NifdiolMon, you nniMt know, wum 
Hiuio wiuihorwonian, who ha<] atti; 
Ut Mtab liiM ox«Mdh;nt MajoHty ( 
III. with a carving knifo; ai 
jHHiUi Hung of liberty and rogif 
in(!fihoront MtrainM, and rc(;onin 
unliniiUtd HUibbing of all whc 
not Mullioiontly atUichod to the 
cauMe. We have mtver neen thin 
but we have an ini|inMHion that 
int<;nded fiM a witire u|H^n the 
montfil and revolutionary litftrat 
tho tiuKM. A bolder {xioticJil at 
the \nHitii of " Hiuu'M Mab," afil 
ing two rir three yitam in hiui 
eonipleU;d in IHlif. Thiw prod 
may )h9 rogarded an the erude 
of a gifted but diMteni]H!re(l niin* 
violent out|>ouringH of a houI < 
with indignation at the wron^ 
del uMidnM of mankind; yet a m<iu 
keenly HonMible of the Miiieiit 
lovelinoHH of truth, and inHpire< 
a (uMirage that could dare all pe. 
atUtndant on itn uttenuKMi. Th 
really a meiiHure of wr;rth and 
in thin niedloy ; ilftHhoM of bright 
goniuH, a profound a'loration • 
beautiful ; but the whole im din 
and diHligiired by what lo^ikH 
wantfin violation of all the ac 
ffirniM of roverenee and propriel 
moro matured mind and taHU; 
have reHpoet<;d many thingH 
Sh'dloy hero troatH f;nly with u 
gaU;d H<;orn. . 1*|io )Mieni iniMt Ih* 
an the exproHMion of one of the , 
able phawiH of niiudy inei'k 
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[i-6oxiled, enthusiastic youth, 
t up amid the smooth conven- 
ies of an insincere and artifi- 
itury; and so considered, judi- 
ritics will treat it with candour 
nderhess, not severity of judg- 
for if there be one thing certam 
Shelley, more than another, it 
erfect truthfulness of character, 
K)unded love and self-abandon- 
) the cause and to the opinions 
he considered true. His un- 
mising reverence for truth was 
ited in his hatred of nreteusion, 
ty, and cant. And ir, with the 
led insight of youth and inex- 
e, he confounded the highest 

* truth, which is religion, with 
iest and lowest form of error, 
s superstition, it is because he 
the superstition enthroned in 
Is and belief of men, and every- 
receiving all the honours be- 
to religion. "With respect to 

3trines advocated in "Queen 
he himself was not long ere he 
ed their shallowness and fal- 
n speaking of the poem, in 
ife, he expressed himself in 
ufficientlv condemnatory, show- 
,t few of its readers can ever 
ad a worse opinion of it than 
or had. He says, in a letter to 
tor of the Examiner, written in 
I have not seen this produc- 

• several years. I doubt not 
is perfectly worthless in point 
ary composition; that, in all 
icems moral and political spe- 
18, as well as the subtler discri- 
n of metaphysical and religious 
3, it is still more crude and 
re. I am a devoted enemy to 
s, iK)litical, and domestic op- 
i; and I regret this publica- 
t 80 much from literary vanity, 
ise I fear it is better fitted to 
han to serve the cause of free- 
Shelley tried repeatedly to 

8 the sale of this poem, but, 

the vigour of piratical enter- 
tterly without success, 
tudies at Oxford were various, 

as at Eton, for the most part 
-y. It has been doubted whe- 
ever thoroughly mastered any 
nee, or special branch of know- 
Yet, as long as a subject in- 

1 him, he pursued it with a de- 
tion and enthusiasm that could 
be exceeded. He was an in- 



tense reader ; he would sit over a book 
for ten or eleven hours a day ; abste- 
mious as a hermit, living almost en- 
tirely on dry bread. He had not much 
fellowship with the students; but he 
entered occasionally into discussions 
with some of them, on the doctrines 
which he found in Plato, Locke, 
Hume, and other philosophic writers. 
Beyond this he had scarcely any inter- 
course with living minds. He dwelt 
alone, among the thoughts and recol- 
lections of tne Departed, — an earnest 
visionary, to whom the power of think- 
ing and the communion of the gifted 
were a delight and sufficient satisfac- 
tion. 

But the meditations that are bred 
of too much loneliness are apt to be 
unhealthy. Brooding too intently over 
difficult and perplexing speculations, 
his mind became at lengtn possessea 
of a JLved idea, — ^that the thing which 
men reverenced as Belimon was a sham, 
an organised falsehood and delusion ; 
that it was better and wiser to deny 
it, than pretend to have any faith in it. 
Shelley, for his part, found the iwpular 
dogmas to be altogether illogical and 
deniable. Why should he confess them 
with his lips, when they stood refuted 
and condemned by his understanding 
and his judgment ? Was not that the 
part of cowardice, the course of a 
truculent temporiser, who had no love 
or honest homage for the truth ? In 
the name of all that is sacred ! let us 
be what our convictions tend to make 
us. The bold visionary said to himself 
— This old Jewish incarnation of the 
Infinite, this gloomy and vindictive 
God of the elder ages, before whom the 
spirits of men profess to prostrate 
tnemselves in meek abasement — this is 
not venerable to me, nor worshipful : 
I can discern a nobler God in nature ; 
let me reverence only ^Aa^ — the Divinity 
which is immanent in nature ! Men, 
indeed, call this Atheism ; but what of 
that ? If Atheism be true, why should 
I flinch to be an Atheist 1 His con- 
clusion was that Atheism is true ; and 
accordingly he stood forward as its 
apostle, and was not unwilling to 
become its martyr. 

Here, then, we have, once more, Don 
Quixote affainst the windmills ! Him- 
self a knight of the sublimest chivalry 
— ^with his friend Mr. Hogg for squire 
and associate — Shelley issues a syllabus 
of astonishing propositions, and chal- 
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lenffes the authorities of Oxford to a 
public controvemy thereujion ; his 
object beinff to demonstrate the false- 
hood and absurditv of the metaphysi- 
cal and religious doctrines held at the 
University, and to establish scientifi- 
cally what seemed to him the superior 
truthfulness and excellency of his own 
opinions ! One knows not which to 
admire most, the youth*s simplicity, or 
his presumptuous hardihooa. Here, 
at any rate, we have a novel applica- 
tion of logic. Let the learned Dons of 
the University come forward, and 
silence this bold innovator by sound 
and able argument, or otherwise con- 
fess themselves mere Imbeciles in high 
places. Now. if ever, is the time to 
show their skill in logic-fence, their 
faith in the inviolability of the strong- 
holds in their possession, their honour- 
able candour and consideration for the 
doubts and eccentricities of the 
champions of an infatuated errantrv. 
Something, undoubtedly, they could 
have done in the way of convincing 
Shelley of the follv and impropriety of 
his proceeding. By the ordinances of 
the University, scholars are invited to 
ask questions which they find them- 
selves unable to answer ; and though 
his questions were bold and difficmt^ 
the learned authorities might have 
either helped him to an approximate 
solution, or shown him the total vanity 
of his inquiries. But to nothing of the 
sort wore they pleased to condescend. 
Their answer to the young Freethinker 
was, — " Out with thee, heretic I vanish 
into the exile appointed for all who 
demand reasons reBpecting things which 
we are accustomed to teach only on 
atUhority. Be thy name branded with 
an indelible disgrace, and withersoever 
thou wanderest, let it be as an alien 
and an outcast.*^ Shelley and his friend 
were both expelled from college ; and 
subsequently their fathers disinherited 
them. 

As was to be expected in the case, 
poor Shelley clung, with the natural 
obstinacy and infetuation of a tjer- 
secuted man, to the unhappy delusions 
from which time would have otherwise 
delivered him. Bravely, nevertheless, 
did he bear the scorn and indignities 
of his persecutors. As we have said in 
another place, — " What more did any 
martyr of a better Mtb, in olden or in 
modem times ? His sincere adherence 
to his convictions had lost him his 



father, his family, and his hon 
was henceforth an outcast and s 
among men ; reputation, tl 
reward of literary diligence, the 
of social life, the testimony and 
lations of those who miffht kave 
his worth and honourea him in 
his eccentricities, were all irre^ 
sacrificed to his fiinatical and di 
faith. Had no approving y< 
conscience, under all that 
aberration, in some inexplicable i 
sustained and strengthed him. 1 
have maddened, and rushed ne 
as he would have thought, it 
arms of annihilation. Sometl 
the 'infinite significance of Dut 
have shone in upon him thro 
that bewildering and darkenec 
sphere whereby nis pure soul wi 
sUlowed and oppr^d ; for i 
in the nature or wickedness 
consummate the painful, disi 
sacrifice of Self* * 

Among other consequences, S 
unfortunate opinions cost him i 
of his first love. The young 
fimfily repudiated an alliance 
man who had gained the reputi 
an Atheist. On all hands he 
himself the victim of vituperati* 
representation, and uncharita 
His health became impaired ; 
began to seem a burden and s 
ness. The excitement of his mi 
feverishness of his nerves, a 
habit of ffloomy reverie wh 
encouraged, developed his old 
of somnambulism. One mon 
five o'clock. Captain Medwiii 
group of boys round a well- 
person lying near the rails in L 
Square ; and on approaching 
closely to the spot, ne discove 
sleeper to bo Shelley. 

He appears to have ^one to 
shortlv after his expulsion ; ant 
probably at this time that he 1 
came acquainted with Leigh Hui 
gentleman describes him as bei 
'^ a youth, npt come to his full ^ 
very gentlemanly, earnestly ffa 
every object that interested ni 
quoting the Greek dramatists.*' 
recent "Autobiography," he has 
a singular anecdote respecting i 
which seems to belong to the i 
between his expulsion and his 



* "The Present Age: or Truth 
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Idenoe in London. Though of 
Bit doubtful authenticity, it is 
ig of quotation, and this appears 
le place to introduce it. Mr. 
lys : — *^ The case, I understood, 
i, — lor I am bound to declare 
brget who told it me, — and I 
sked Shelley whether it was 
(ut it is quite in character, and 
ly to have been invented. Shel- 
present at a ball, where he was 
I of some importance. Numer- 
ige ladies were there, old and 
and none of the passions were 
hat are accustomed to glance in 
s, and gossip in the tongues, of 
^thenngs together of talk and 
In the n'ont were seated the 
id fashion of the place. The 
diminished as the seats went 
rd ; and at the back of all, uu> 
bo, but not unheeded, sat blush- 
amsel who had been seduced. 
; stated by whom ; probably by 
ell-dressed gentleman in the 
vho thought himself entitled, 
eless, to the conversation of the 
iirlshing ladies present, and who 
y thought so, becaiise he had it. 
rt of thmg happens every day. It 
>ected that the young squire 
ike out one of those mdies to 
Vliat isthe consternation, when 
him making his way to the back 
, and leading forth with an air 
ation and tenderness, the object 
le virtuous scorn in the room I 
irson whom that other gentle- 
:ong as he had been towards 
1 wicked as the ladies might 
owed him to be towards the fair 
sneral, would have shrunk from 
J ! The yoimg reformer, it was 
ivas equally unfit for school 
js, for university inconsistencies, 
bhe chaste orthodoxy of squires* 
So he went up to town." 
Shelley was occupied in London 
e clear to us. Perhaps he was 
after the society of literary 
i in other ways endeavouring to 
himself with literature. There 
ige story told about his attempt- 
>romulgate his heresies in the 

rublic lecturing. It has been 
that he actually wrote to the 
wland Hill, requesting the loan 
ilpit, for the purpose of incul- 
is notions in a more public and 
i manner than he could other- 
>claim them. One can believe 



almost anything of such a youth as 
Shelley, considering his position with 
the world, and the mood ot mind he was 
in at the time; so that this singular 
story may probably have some truth in 
it Fancy worthy old Rowland's con- 
sternation at the audacity of the young 
sceptic ! 

In whatever way engaged, however, 
Shellev could not fail to be wearied 
with the loneliness of his condition, and 
accordingly it was quite natiu*al and 
inevitable that he should fall in love 
again with the earliest opportunitv. 
At a certain boarding-school, apparently 
in the suburbs of the metro}K)lis, or at 
some country place not very (Ustant, 
one of his sisters happened at this time 
to be staying ; and going occasionally 
to see her, Shelley oecame acquainted 
with a school-feUow and friend of hers, 
Harriet Westbrook, the daughter of a 
London hotel-keeper. The oamsel was 
about sixteen years of age, perhaps a 
little romantic in her notions, and cer- 
tainly not indisposed to run away with 
an engaging lover. In Shelley, now in 
his twentieth year, she beheld a man 
after her liking ; and thus he had small 
difficulty in persuading her to elope 
with him, ana enter upon the delights 
and responsibilities of matrimony. They 
were married in the month of August, 
ISl 1, and went to spend the honevmoon 
among the lakes ana mountains of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. In this 
neighbourhood they resided for some 
time, and were known and noticed by 
most of the literary and cultivated peo- 
ple who were then living there. De 
Quincey tells an anecdote of the girlish 
bride, amusingly illustrative of her still 
childish simplicity. Southey and some 
of his family, and, if we recollect rightly, 
Mrs. De Quincey, one day paid a visit 
to the yoimg poet and his wife ; and 
one of the party asking Mrs. Shelley if 
the garden in which they were walking 
had been let with their part of the house, 
received for answer : " Oh no, the gar- 
den is not ours ; but the people ^ us 
run ahotU in it when Percy and I are 
tired of sitting in the house.*' 

Pleasant and satisfactory as seemed 
the earlier days of wedlock, Shelley 
was not long in perceiving that his 
hasty marriage was an inconsiderate 
and uncongenial one. His wife ap- 
peared to him incapable of duly esti- 
mating his talents, or \mdenrt;and- 
ing his feelings, or entering into his 
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purposes for life. In less than two years 
they had agreed to separate. In the 
meantime two children had been bom 
to them, both of which were now as- 
signed to the ^ardianship of their 
maternal grandfather, on the alleged 
grounds of the father's heterodoxy. 
The social persecution, which had 
never ceased, was, by this event, still 
further aggravated and Intensified. 
Shelley can hardly be deemed blame- 
less in the matter ; yet his error was 
rather one of youthful inconsiderate- 
ness than of actual and deliberate in- 
tention. The separation was undoubt- 
edly a serious af&ir ; but the grand 
mistake lay in ever marrying a woman 
so little suited to be his wife. Still, it 
was the error of a generous and con- 
fiding nature, of a man who scrupu- 
lously respected the honour and purity 
of women. This man utterly spumed 
the thought of illicit relations between 
the sexes. Had he sown his wild oats 
after the approved conventional far 
shion, it is likely this unhappy imion 
would never have taken place ; for a 
season Shelley would have led a gay 
and dissipated life ; and, finally, marry- 
ing a lady of his own rank and station, 
would have settled, in the usual style, 
into a "respectable" and "proper" 
member of society. Being too honour- 
able and pure-minded for such an initia- 
tion, it was his misfortune to choose his 
wife unwisely. Consider his unadvised 
youthfulness and inexperience, and 
think tenderly of the fault for which 
he suffered sufficient penalties. For, 
as you shall hear, he had to suffer pain- 
fully for his heedlessness and indiscre- 
tion ; finding even no place or oppor- 
tunity for repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears ! 

Sometime after the separation, Shel- 
ley went abroad, and after a short tour 
on the continent, during which he 
visited Switzerland, he returned and 
settled ill the neighbourhood of Wind- 
sor Forest. Here he produced his poem, 
" Alastor ; or, the Spirit of Solitude," 
designed, as he states, to represent a 
youth of imcorrupted feelings and 
adventurous genius, led forth by an 
imagination inflamed and purified 
through familiarity with all that is ex- 
cellent and majestic to the contempla- 
tion of the universe. It is the picture 
of a poet's culture, much of it being 
undouUedly drawn from his own ex- 
perience. Not long afterwards he went 



to live at Bath; and while ] 
there, he was one day startled { 
rified by the intelligence that 
had committed suicide. This ^ 
vere and unexpected blow to h 
it so powerfully laid hold u^n 1 
as to prostrate it in a passion • 
nity. " For a time," says Leig] 
" it tore his being to pieces ; 
there a doubt that, however de 
was accustomed to reason on the 
and causes of evil, and on tl 
necessary to be taken for opp 
he was not without remorse for 
no better exercised his judgme 
regard to the degree of inteued 
alued himself with, and for 
given rise to a permanent indep 
of conduct in one imequal to t 
The lady was greatly to be pit! 
was the survivor. Let the co 
refusers of argument, and the 
tional sowers of their wild oa 
myriads of unhappy women 
them, rise up in judgment again 
Honester men will not be h 
from doing justice to sincerity 
ever they find it ; nor be ind 
blast the memory of a man of 
and benevolence for one pain 
sage in his life, which he migl 
avoided had he been no bettc 
his calumniators." 

On the death of this unfo 
lady, Shelley married the daug 
WiUiam Godwin, and set up hi« 
hold at Great Marlow, in Bucki 
shire. Whilst here, Leigh Himt 
family paid him a brief visit, s 
opportunities for observing that 
a perfect benefactor to the poor, 
charitv," says that gentleman, " 
liberal, was not weak. He ii 
personally into the circumstanc< 

Eetitioners ; visited the sick L 
eds (for he had gone the round 
hospitals on purpose to be able * 
tise on occasion), and kept a 
list of industrious poor, whom h< 
ed with small sums to make r 
accounts." At Marlow, he wr 
" Eevolt of Islam," and « A P 
for putting Reform to the Vote tl 
out the Country." He ofifered 
a tenth part of his income for 
towai'ds the advancement of t 
ject. His manner of life was 
and all his habits regular an< 
Leigh Hunt says, " He used to 
stuay adorned with casts, as L 
life, of the Vatican Apollo, a 
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al Venus. Between whiles he 
walk in the garden, ortake strolls 
the country, or sail in a boat, 
rsion of which he was passionately 
Flowers, or the sight of a happy 
T the hearing of a congenial re- 
would make his eyes sparkle 
ielight. At other times he would 
nly droop into an aspect of dejec- 
Mirticularly when a wretched face 
1 him, or when he saw the miser- 
3oking children of a lace-making 
e near him, or when he thought of 
m. children, of whom he had been 
7ed by the Court of Chancery, 
ice said to mo during a walk in 
trand, 'Look at all these worn 
aiserable faces that pass us, and 
le what is to be thought of the 
. they appear in ? ' I said, * Ah, 
lese faces are not all worn with 
You must take the wear and 
)f pleasure into the account, of se- 
oys as well as sorrows, of merry- 
igs and sittings-up at night.' He 
1 that there was truth in the re- 
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is account is very different from 
rhich his enemies and persecutors 
then accustomed to give of Shel- 
ve was represented to be keeping 
aglio at Marlow ; and it seems 
riends were implicated in the 
aL " But," says Mr. Himt again, 
. keeper of a seraglio, who, in fact, 
extremely difficiut to please in 
matters, and who had no idea of 
inconnectedwith sentiment, passed 
ays like a hermit. He rose early 
3 morning, walked and read before 
cfast, took that meal sparingly, 
b and studied the greater part of 
noming, walked and read again, 
i on vegetables (for he took neither 
. nor wine), conversed with his 
ds, — ^to whom his house was ever 
, — again walked out, and usually 
led with reading to his wife till 
)'clock, when he went to bed. This 
his daily existence. His book was 
rally Plato, or Homer, or one of 
Greek tragedians, or the Bible, in 
h last he took a great, though pe- 
»r, and often admiring, interest, 
of his fe,vourite parts was the Book 
ob. . . . For his Christianity, 
de proper sense of the word, he 
b to the Epistle of St. James, and 
le Sermon on the Mount by Christ 
jelfi for whose truly Divine spirit 
ntertained the gi'eatest reverence. 



There was nothing which embittered 
his enemies against him more than the 
knowledge' of this fact. His want of 
faith, indeed, in the letter, and his ex- 
ceeding faith in the spirit, of CTiristi- 
anity, formed a comment, the one on 
the other, very formidable to those who 
choose to forget what Scripture itself 
observes on that point: *The letter 
kiUeth, but the spirit giveth life.' *' To 
those who have been accustomed to 
hear Shellev spoken of as a mere scep- 
tic, utterly mdiiferent to religion, these 
sentences will probably be surprising ; 
and, one may hope, will help to promote 
a better miderstanding of his character. 
Of his generosity and practical de- 
votedness to good works, the same au- 
thority supplies us with many facts and 
instances. In illustration of what can 
be told in this sort, he says : — " A friend 
of his, a man of letters, enjoyed from 
him at that period a pension of a hun- 
dred a-year, though he had but a thou- 
sand of his own ; and he continued to 
enjoy it till fortune rendered it super- 
fluous. But the princeliness of his dis- 
position was seen most in his behaviour 
to another friend, the writer of this 
memoir, who is proud to relate, that, 
with money raised by an effort, Shelley 
once made him a present of j£l,400, to 
extricate him from debt. I was not 
extricated, for I had not yet learned to 
be careful ; but the shame of not being 
so, after such generosity, and the pain 
which my friend afterwards underwent 
when I was in trouble and he was 
helpless, were the first causes of my 
thinking of money matters to any pur- 
pose. His last sixpence was ever at 
my service, had I chosen to share it. 
In a poetical epistle written some 
years afterwards, and published in the 
volume of "Posthumous Poems," Shel- 
ley, in alluding to his friend's circum- 
stances, which for the second time were 
then straitened, only made an affec- 
tionate lamentation that he himself 
was poor ; never once hinting that he 
had already drained his purse for his 
friend." 

All this speaks emphatically for itself. 
But Shelley was not the less amiable 
and interesting in his familiar moods 
and habits. His plavfulness, his gentle 
kindliness to cniloren, his love of 
harmless jests and jocularities, are all 
pleasantly illustrative of the sweetness 
of his disposition. He was in the habit 
of visiting Leigh Hunt, at Hampstead, 
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wbm'c he would mmmtluuiH Htop for 
Hoverul iliiyH, and "wan always reckoned 
a delij^litfiil ^iicMt. We qiiotii affaiii from 
the reoollectioiiH c>i' his genial-hearted 
hotit : — *^ lie deliglited in the natural 
broken gi'oinid, and in the freHh air of 
the phice, eHpecially when tlie wind Het 
in from the north- west, which used to 
give him an intoxication of animal 
HpiritH. irJere alno he Hwam hin })a))er- 
hoatti on the ])ondH, luid deliglited U) 
play with my children, particulai'ly with 
luyeldeHt boy, the HeriouHncHH ofwlioHc 
imagination, and liiH HUHce]>tibility of a 
'grim^ imprcHHion (a ikvouritti epithet 
oi Shelley h) Itighly interested him. He 
would play at * frightful creatures' with 
him, from which the other would snatch 
*a fearful joy,' only begging him occa- 
Hiojuilly 'not to do the horn,' which 
WttH a way that Shelley had of screw- 
ing up iiis hair in front, to imitjtte a 
weai>on of tlnit sort. Tliis wiiu tlie 
boy (now a nuui of forty, and liimself 
a line writer; to whom J^mb took 
audi a likijig on similar accounts, and 
addi'tiSHcd some charming verses as 
his * lavourite child.' " VVe may add 
that this sfune ''man of forty" is the 
gifted lUid out-s|Kjken TJiomton IJ unt, 
of whom his iather elsewliere says : 
"Wliei'cvcir he is found, a generous 
^hand and a great understanuing will 
bo found together." 

There is yet a crowning ajid most 
characteristic anecdote of Shelley, 
which, in any liberal ;iccount of him, 
cannot fairly be omitted. The humane 
and generous conduct of which it is 
the record, is hardly to he 2)arallelcd, 
Have in the ]>aral)le of tin; " Good Sar 
maritan." Our authority foi* it is the 
HUine writer to whom we have beioi 
indebted for so nuiny of the foregoing 
paHiculars. Jie says: — "J was re- 
turning home one night to JLam])stcad 
after the o])era. As i approached the 
door, 1 heard strange and alarming 
shrieks, ntixed with the voice of a 
man. The next day it w.'ts repoi*ted 
l)y the gossifw that Mr. Shelley, no 
Christian (for it wjis he who was 
there), had brought some *very strange 
female' into the house, no better, of 
course, than she (jught to be. The 
retd (Jhristian had ]>uzzled them. 
Shelley, in coming to our house that 
night, had found a woman lying near 
the top of the hill in tits. Jt w.'is a 
iierce winter niglit, witli snow u|K>n 
the ground ; and winter hMCs nothing 



of its iierceueuH at ilamiMteiul. My 
friend, always tlie prompteRt uh well 
as most pitying on thcHc occasiouR, 
knocked at the iirat houHe he could 
reach, in order U) luivo the woman 
taken in. The invariable aiiHwer waB 
that they c(mld not <lo it. He aaked 
for an outhouiie t<j put her in, while he 
went for a doctor. Impoesible ! In 
vain lie assured them Hhe waa uo iin- 
]HMU)r. Tliey would not diapute the 
point with him ; but doora were doaed, 

and windowa wei*e ahut down 

The {Kiucity of Christiana ia aatoniah- 
ing, considering the number of them. 
Time flies ; the ]>oor woman ia in cou- 
vulsionu ; her sou, a young man, la- 
menting over her. At laat my friend 
sees a (carriage driving up to a houae 
at a little distance. The knock ih 
given ; the wanu door opeua ; aervauta 
and liglits i>our forth. Now, thought 
he, is the time. He puta on hia l^st 
address, wliicli anylKxfy might recog- 
nise for tliat of the higheat K<jutleman, 
as well aa of an intereating mdiyidual, 
and plants himself in the way of an 
elderly jierson, who is atepping out of 
tlie carriage with his faiuily. He tella 
his story. Tliey only preaa on faater. 
* Will you go and ace her 1 * ' No, air; 
there's no neccaaity for tliat aort of 
thing, depend on it. Im))08tora awarm 
everywhere : tlie thing cannot be 
<lone. Sir, ^our conduct la extraor- 
dinary.' ' Sir,' cried Shelley, aaauming 
a very different manner, and forcing 
the fhiurishing houaeholder to atop out 
of astfmishment, 'I am aorry to sar 
that 2/<^ur conduct ia not extraordi- 
nary ; and, if my own aeema to amaxe 
you, J will tell you aomething whidi 
may amaze you a little more, and I 
liope will frighten you. It ia auch 
men as you who madden the apirits 
and the ]>atience of the poor and 
wretched ; and, if ever a oonvulaion 
r;omes in this country (which ia very 
prol)able), recollect what I tell you: 
You will have your houae, that you re- 
fuse to put the miserable woman into 
burnt over your head.* * God help me' 
sir ! iJear me, air 1 * exclaimedT the, 
frightened man, and fluttered into 
his mansion. The woman waa then 
brought to our house, which waa at 
some distance, and down a bleak path ; 
and Shelley and her aon wore obliffeil 
to hold her till the doctor could arrive. 
It a])peared that she had been attend- 
ing this son, in London, on a criminal 
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;e made against him, the agita- 
>f which had thrown her into iits 
or return. The doctor said she 
1 have perished had she remained 

a short time longer. The next 
my friend sent mother and sun 
>rtablT home to Hendon, where 
were known, and whence they re- 
id him thanks full of gratitude." * 
lat has now been told of Shelley 
fficient to attach the seal of uin- 
r and earnestness to his uttered 
lugs in behalf of tlie wi*ongs and 
ws of the human race. Not a 
sentimental "Mend of humanity/' 
ning over the misfortunes of inia- 
y " knife-grindei's," was this young 
cal philanthropist, but a real, 
fill, personal benefcictor ; a man 
e sympathies were but the heralds 
forerunners of prompt and noble 
is. The pernicious tendency of 

of his early speculative notions 
aot corrupt or injure the moral 
iy of his character ; they simply 
•ed and perplexed his understana- 
)ut never once sullied the pmity 
s a£Eections|, or impaired the spou- 
»us magnanimity of his soul. And 
Qust say again, that these, too, 

held in all honesty of belief and 
fulness. Not an infiddwds this 
but one who resolutely confessed 
itood by his convictions. He was 
ful to all the truth he knew, or 
>pportunitieB for learning ; a right 
it, manful, and impartial inquii'er ; 
3ly bearing, for the truth's sake, 
soever calumny befell him ; and 
ly renouncing his mistakes as his 
th in knowledge and maturity of 
. enabled him. to detect them. It 
t pretended that he was ever a 

of what is called " orthodox " 
ons ; but in piety of disposition, 
prightness of purpose and iiiteu- 
in loving loyalty juid obedience to 
itcnial principles of justice, truth, 
goodness, he was a man whose life 
d bear the strictest scrutiny, and 
jund less wanting, or exception- 

than is common among men. 
, as to " orthodoxy," what man of 
3 and candour can coiideniii him ? 
ig that what is the orthodoxy of 
sect is the heterodoxy of another ; 
that in these days the impartial 
i-seeker has absolutely no course 
to take to himself whatever in- 

jeigh Hunt's Autobiography. Vol. 2. 



famy may be implied in the chai'ge of 
heresy, and go along his way regardleas 
of gainsaying. 

This was the only course that was 
open to the noble-minded, pm'e-hearted 
Snelley ; and painful enough did the 
world of " orthodoxy " and ** req)ect- 
ability " make it to his footsteps. The 
&cts about him which we have here 
collected were not known, and could 
not be known, save within the circle of 
the friends with whom he lived in 
intercourse. Polite society elsewhere 
only heard of him as some monstrous, 
eccentric rebel against order and reli- 
priun; and thus, through misunderstand- 
mg and uncharitableness, his name and 
character became the objects of almost 
general defamation. So inveterate and 
malignant did the persecution grow at 
length, so strong was the sense of in- 
jury which he sustaineil by it, so mise- 
i*able was he rendered by seeing wrongs 
which he was powerless to redress^ 
that he finally determined on quitting 
England. The state of his health, too, 
seemed to require a milder climate ; 
and, accordingly, in March, 1818, he 
set out with his family for Italy. In a 
letter to Mrs. Shelley, written during 
a subsequent visit to Lord Byron, at 
Bavenna, he gives a mournful descrip- 
tion of his feelings, which may be taken 
as being also a representation of his 
views and longings at the present 
time. " My greatest content^" says he, 
" would be to desert all human society. 
I would retire with you and our child 
to a solitary island in the sea, would 
build a boat, and shut upon my retreat 
the flood-gates of the world. I woidd 
read no reviews, and talk with no 
authors. If I dared trust my imagi- 
nation, it would tell me that there are 
one or two chosen companions beside 
yourself whom I should desire ; but to 
this I would not listen. "Where two 
or three ai-e gathered together, the 
devil is among them. And good, fai* 
more than evil impulses, love, far 
more than hatred, has been to me, ex- 
cept as you have been its object, the 
source of all sorts of mischief. So, on 
this plan, I would be aloiiCf and would 
devote, either to oblivion, or to future 
generations, the overflowings of a 
mind which, timely withdrawn from 
the contagion, should be kept fit for no 
baser object."* 

* Letters from Italy. No. 57. 
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I)iinn|( li'iH n'KMlonci' in linlv, hu 
livorl in tuMiy tViiVr.rt'.ui \}]nji'v,HfMu\ wan, 
npon i\w whril<!, c/ynMidftraMy iniprov<;(l 
in hoalih. JliH niorle of life wiui Mtn<1i- 
otiM and roX\rn(\, anrl it wiw now that 
111! prodiirorl Moniit of Uin finffMi and 
moMt jKiwnfiii of hiM workH. WliilHt 
rnrtiditig at Iif;nii9, hv. wroto liiH notablo 
clanMic drama of ** Vromo.ihvMH Vu- 
Iwmid." " TJiiM jKinni," lin wiyM, " wa« 
rliiofly wriiif^n iijMin t)in nioiintainouM 
minH of Mmi }{n.t]\H of (*ara(;al]a, anion^ 
till; flowf.ry tfladoM and thi<?k(;iH of 
odorifnrouM IdoHHoining trwiM, which 
urn oxti;ndf!d in <^v<m' -winding lahy' 
HnUm ii])on Wm ininMfnH<; phitfonuM, and 
dizzy an:h«M HUMjHMidiul in th« air. Th« 
britfnt, binn Mky of WmWf and th« nfflwit 
of tno vi^itrann awakening of spring in 
that divinoHt (;iiniat«;, aiitiUH! new lifo 
with wliieh itdronchoM Uie Hpiritn even 
to inU)xiration, wore the inspiration r;f 
thiH drama/* The title Hiiffieiently ex- 



plainM the Miibjed, ; it iM the image of 
the old Titan warring with onprewHion, 
and ronqiiering thrcnigh trie might 



of a grand endiiranee. The moral 
iu(mh:atcd iH the |H>wer of a lofty 
Ht<;iciHni, and it iH thuH Mplendidly 
Miimmerj np in the eonelnding linoH : — 

(lontlonoiiN, Virtue, VViMlom, and Kiifltiraiice, 
ThoMj nro tlio ncn,U of Dial most flrm wwiir- 
arico 
Which )rtin tho pit over f>o«tniotion'f 
Ntrorifc^h ; 
And if, with infirfii hand. Ktoniitv, 
M<ithor of iriAuy aoU aiio \ui\irn, Nhould froo 
Tho nunHjui ihni wouUl clfuip lior with hb 

ThMo aro tho Npollii by which t«> rofUMiimo 
An empiro o'er the rlUeritanf^lofl rloom : 

To Mifror woofi which llo;;othinkii infloite ; 
To foftfiTo wrou^ rlurkor than death or 

To dtify f'owor, which wximfi oTriniiK;tont ; 
To love anrj b<iar ; Vt \ut]m till lfoi»o creatMi 
From itn own wrock tho thin^ It oontom* 
platoN ; 

«N'oiUior to ahMUftj, nor flatter, nor rofiont ; 
Thifi, like tiiy ((lory, Titan I In Ut \Hi 
OfKKi. ^rtitit, nu'i ytyuun, l>oaiitifiil and froo ; 
Thi>i \n alono lifo, joy, ornpiro, and victory ! 

Shell cyV next work wjw bin tragedy 
of "llie (jenei;* publinhed in JHHl, 
and dedi<»ite<l to bin friend, fjeigh 
Hunt. Tliift prodnr;tion Im writt<!n 
without any of the jieeidiar feelingn 
and opinionH whieh eharafrt/erlHf! ttiA 
jKiet^H other wmiK^itionM ; he having 
attended, ;w he cleelari«, "Mimtdy to 
the im)i;iii.ial development or Hueh 
<'hara<'t«'.rM ;ih it in pi'obabb; ihf. per- 
/■.oiiM rei>reMeiit.»'d r«'ally w*'r<% t^>grther 
with tfie greaf^'Mt d<'gi'f«' of |K>pular 



efre,(;t Ut ]w pnMbiofMl by Miich ii dove- 
lopment/*'* Jt iN foiinde<l ii)Kin a 
popular Italian ntory, of aii etninontly 
dramatic eharafTter, though mgnAlly 
diafigiirod by the revolting tiaitiro of 
the (liitaMtrophc. It ia a dark and 
ghK)my jminting of a m<mt iinnatiirAl 
reality. Tlie author roniarkii in the 
dediwtion : — "Theae writirigH which I 
have hithert/O pnbliahcd have Ivoen 
little elne than viMiona which impfsr- 
Honate my own aiiprohenMionN of the 
beautiful and the juat. 1 <!an ala^r tier- 
eeive in them the literary dofnf;tH inci- 
dental Ut youth and imjiatiencc ; they 
are dreamM of what ought to l>e, or 
may bo. Tlie drama which I iiow ]»ro- 
Ment to yon ia a aad reality. I lay 
fU4ide tho jireHiimptnoua attitude of an 
inMtnictfir, and am (Mmtcnt to painty 
with Kurh eobMim aa my own tieart 
fiirniMheH, that whieh haM been.*^ Thia 
tragedy, in Mpito of manifoHt defectii, ia 
iimjueMtionably mio of the beat (rf mi)- 
dern timeH, and \h inc«iniparabljr the 
nirmt fKMiiilar of tho jxieva compOMi- 
tiouM. liiM prineijtfil remainlnff workii 
are " IJellaa" (a lyrical dratnaX "The 
Wit^jh of Atlan," « Adonaia" (an elegy 
on tho death of tho ]Kjet Keatif)y and 
a variety of Mhortor ]decoa, aonie of 
whieii are nf remarkable ciriginality 
and beauty. The exquiaite odea to the 
Hkylark and tho Clourla are among the 
finoHt thinga to >»o found within the 
range of our jKiotical literature. Take, 
in tho way of example, tlio following 
verNOH from the ''Hkylarlc/* and n'ltethe 
f^ilnoMa and lajrfoction of the poetry :— 

All the earth and air 

With thy rolco in loud, 
Ah, when nivht \n hare, 
From one lonely oUrnd, 
Tho moon minN out her hoaiiM, and heaven 
in overflowed. 

What thf^i art wo know not ; 

What ill mMt like thee ? 
From rainbow clotidn there flow not 
I/rofm NO bright to «ee, 
An from thy profienoe nhowerea rain of melody. 
J>ike a poet hidden 

In tho light of thouirht^ 
Hinging hymne unMdaen, 
'fill Uio wfM-ld Ifi wroutfht 
To Mymf/athy with hopee ana fean it heeded 
not. 

liike a hltfh-hom maiden 

III a palace- tower, 
HrKithincc her love-kiden 
Hoiil in fieoret hour, 
With unwic Mwoet ait love, which overflowi 
}wr bfiwer. 

'^ I/ittnrM from Italr. 19 o, 30. 
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like a fflow-womi gokleo 

In a dell uf dew. 
Scattering nnbeholden 
Its aerial hoe 
Among the iknren and gnm which lerBen it 
ftmn the Tiew. 

like a rose embowered 

In its own green kaTei, 
B|y warm winds deflowered. 
Till the tcent it gires 
llakas fidnt with too much iweet these heavy- 
winged tiiteree. 

Sound of Temal showers 

On the twinkling grasB, 
Bain-awakened flowers. 

All that erer was 
Joysonsy and clear, and fresh, thy mosic doth 



Teaoh me half the gladness 

That thy brsin must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my Kps would flow, 
Tlie world slKKild listen then, as I am listen- 
ing now. 

It is not within our province to dwell 
critically upon Shelley s writings. They 
have now oeen nearly thirty years be- 
fore the public in a collected shape, 
and their merits and peculiarities are 
sofliciently familiar to most of the 
lovers ana admirers of our modem 
poetry. They have many excellences 
and many faults ; for they are indeed 
the productions of an intellect that 
was never perfectly matured, of a life 
embittered by calumny and persecu- 
tion, and shortened by an untimely 
deatii. What Shelley actually accom- 
plished is nowise the utmost that was 
to have been expected of him, had his 
powers been adequately disciplined and 
his existence prolonged to the ordinary 
length of days. His genius may be com- 
pared to a splendid blossom which 
perished ere the fruit was formed, 
leaving behind it only the memory of 
its beauty and the suggestion of what 
it promised to become. Neither is he 
to be regarded, morally, as at all a 
complete or perfect character, but 
rather as an firegular, many-ways dis- 
torted character ; virtuous, however, 
to a degree beyond the common admis- 
sion and belief. A noble genius had 
been granted to him, and it cannot be 
fairly said that it was altogether abused 
or misemployed. Still, he never realised 
the idea of his own capabilities ; never 
attained to spiritual manhood, or that 
clear unfolding of himself whereby the 
realisation might have become possible. 
To quote again from what we have 



elsewhere written : ^ It is as the life 
and performance of a VoiUh that what 
he was and what he did are to be esti- 
mated. A ^outh of fine ondowment^ 
earnest, amiable, but nevertheless a 
youth to the last ; with bll the incom- 
plete development of a youth, and with 
all the waywardness and un(Asciplined 
impulses mcident to that imperfect 
stage of life. False culture, a con- 
taminated moral element enveloping 
his whole existence, perverted in tiim 
one of the gentlest ana purest of natures, 
formed omy to love the beautiful and 
the true. He came into life amidst 
precepts and examples of the most 
selfish profligacy, and breathed, from 
his earliest years, an atmosphere of 
spiritual indmerence. What wonder 
that his earnest and impetuous soul 
should scorn and ind^nantly denounce 
the smooth respectabilities and con- 
formities which, so far as he had wit- 
nessed, cloaked only lies and abomina- 
tions ? Let this ffict also be well noted, 
that, with all his erratic intellectual 
scepticism, his personal life was unex- 
ceptionable. Such few vices as he can 
be charged with, were, when we have 
made the most of them, uniformly the 
vices of a diseased, perverted, embit- 
tered, and persecuted boy. He was 
never a sensualist — ^never unjust, save, 
perhaps, to some extent, in his dissatis- 
faction with his first wife ; and even for 
this he suffered the most intense re- 
morse, and ' when he arose in his right 
inind, he sinned no more.' As he ap- 
proached more nearly towards man- 
nood his character became settled, and 
in all the later years of his life he lived 
in his affections and his duties. Nay, 
was he not even religious — ^worship- 
ping the Glorious and Omnipotent God 
under the name of the Spirit of Intel- 
lectual Beauty ? " 

There now remains but little more 
to tell. Shelley lived somewhat more 
than four years in Italy ; his last 
residence being at Xierici, " in a lonely 
house, close by the sea-side, surrounded 
by the soft and sublime scenery of the 
gulph of Spezzia." Latterljr he did 
not write much ; because, said he, " I 
have lived too long near Lord Byron, 
and the sun has extinguished the glow- 
worm ; for I cannot hope, with St. 
John, that * the light came into the 
world, and the world knew it not^* 
Here, at Lerici, he was residing in 
June, 1822, when, towards the end of 
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the inrnith, li(i rc(;*;iv(?'l ijit.«?lli;(r;nc^ of 
the arrivjil of J^oi^^li 1 Flint and hin 
family at (Utxioti. »Shclli»y, alwayH 
prompt in the offices of friendHhip, left 
nome to Tne<it and welcome him. 
B'iating halntn having made him 
fimiliar with tli« Hca, he went, with 
his frii^nd Williams, in hiH own l>oat to 
L<jg}ioni, makirt^ the nm in almiit 
Hcveu liouFH and a-half. Here he m«it 
the TfinitH, whose affairH d(ttained him 
Rome days, and whom he HuhMequc^ntly 
accompani(;<l to I'iwi, in order to see 
theiri fixed in the honflo which he had 
providiMl for tlnan. In a day or two 
Shelley t/jok his leave, to return to 
Leriiri for the njst of the HenHon, mean- 
ing, however, tr> see his friends oc(ra- 
sionally in the interval. Lei^h Hunt 
Bays : " f spf^nt rme delightful day with 
liim, wandering about Pisa, and visltinf^ 
the cathedral. On the; niffht of the 
same day Ik; took a f)ost-ehais(j fr)r 
Leghorn, int(;nding next morning to 
fiign his will in that city, and tlum 
depart with his friend (.'aptain Williams 
for Leri(!i. I entreated him, if the 
weather was violent, not 1o give way to 
Km daring spirit, and to venture to se.a. 
He promised me he would not, and it 
seems that he did s(;t off later than he 
otherwise, would have done, and aji- 

farentlyat a more favourable mom(;nt. 
n(;ver lieheld him more;." 
Tliat night, indee.d -the Hth of July, 
1822 — thijre arose a tremendous storm 
of thunder and lightning ; and still 
earli<;r in the day there luwl Ixjen a 
heavv squall at sea. Shelley and 
Williams were th<;n sailing for St. 
Arcnzo, their l>oat being visible to 
Captain Med win in an English vesscd, 
and to (.^aptain Hr^berts from the light- 
house at fje;ghorn. Aft<;r the storm 
had passed, it w.'is rd)serv(;d that the 
little skiff liml disappeared. She had 
gone drAvii with her snils full set. 
Shelley had lieen reading Keats's " Kve 
of St. Agnes," jis was concluded from 
the open volume being found with his 
hand in the bre;ist of his waist(!oat. 
It was Leigh Ifunt's c(;])y ; and ha<l 
been lent with tlu; <lirect.Ion that it 
was to be kept till Shelley eould give 
it ba(;k with nis own hands. So, says 
Hunt, "T would not liavr; it from any 
other ;" and it shared the fat(; of his 
friend's remains. There, was an inter- 
val of sev(;ral days b(;fore the boditis 
were discovered ; the widows an<l 
friends of tlie deceased suffering nieaji- 



while the most painful anxiety 
Kuspeiii-ie. When at length their 
fears were (>ontirni(;d, the bodies 
}>rought tr>gether and burnt, aftt 
good aneicnt fiishion, u]Km the i 
The ashes w(;re aft4;rwardH gat! 
into coffei-s, and those of Shelley 
interred in the l'rot<;stAnt b 
i^round at J^>me, the place w)ii< 
has touehingly deseribod in 
"Adonais," in retrording its reei 
oftJohn K<;ats. 

*' The f;er(;moiiy of the burning, 
Ijcigh Hunt, *^w>is alike Ijeautifu 
distressing. Trelawney, who hiul 
the chi<;f person rroncerned in 
taining the fateof his friends, com] 
his kindness by taking the moMt i 
part on this last mournful oec 
He nnd his friend ('aptain Sh 
w(;re first upon the ground, att* 
by i)roper {ussistants. Lord Hyro 
myself arriv(;d shortly afterwards 
loi'dship got out of the earriagi 
wand(!red away from tin* Mi)ft(;tneli 
did not see it. J remaine<l insid 
carriage, nr)w looking on, now dn 
}>ack with f(;elings that were not 
witn(;ssed. 

" None of the inoumers, howev< 
fused themselves the little eonif< 
supjKising, that lovers of books ar 
ti(juity, like Shelley and his ct 
nion — Sh(;lley, in particular, wil 
Greek <;nthusiaHm — wr)uld not 
})een sorry to foresee this part of 
fate. The mortal j^art of hitn, t^x 
saved from corruj)tion, not the 
extraordinary part of his hi 
Among tin; materials for burnii 
many of the gracefuler and inorr 
sieal articles as could lie pro<ju 
frankincense, wine, &c., were no 
gotten ; and to these Keats's v< 
w;is added. The; beauty of the 
ariwing from the funeral pile, wt 
traordinary. The wcsather was 
ti fully fine. The Mediterranean 
soft and lucid, kissed the shore a 
make i)eace with it. The yclloTi 
and blue sky were intensely eon 
ed with one another; marrile i 
tains touched the air witli coo 
and the flame of the fire bore 
towards heaven in vigoroiw i 
tude, waving and quivering w 
brightness of inconceivable >>eau1 
seemed as though it containe< 
glassy esHenr;(* of vitality. Vou 
have expect<;d a seraphic crninte 
to look out of it, turning once 
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before it depattetl, to thank the frienrls 
that had done their duty." 

Shelley, when he died, was only in 
the thirtieth year of his age. He was 
of tall and slight figure, and is said to 
have had a constitutional tendency to 
consumption. Though well-turned, his 
shoulders were a uttle beut, owing, 
not unlikely, to premature thought 
and trouble. The same causes had 
touched his hair with grey ; and, though 
his habits of rigid temperance and ex- 
ercise had given him a remarkable de- 
gree of strength, it is not supposed 
that he could have lived many years. 
As it was, he used to say that he had 
lived three times as long as the calen- 
dar represented. His eyes were large 
and animated, with a certain dash of 
wildness in them, and, altogether, of 
surprising beauty. He was of a deli- 
cate and fair complexion, with a faint 
colour in the cheeks; and his hair, 
which was originally brown, sur- 
mounted his face with good effect, 
being soft, and copious, and flowing. 
His features were small and somewhat 
irregular; but, when fronting and 
looking at you attentively, his aspect, 
as it has been described, had " a cer- 
tain seraphical character that would 
have suited a portrait of John the 
Baptist." 

Like John the Baptist, too, he was 
as the " voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, prepare the ways, make the 
paths straight," for the coming of the 
kingdom of truth and righteousness. 
Strike down everywhere the remnants 
of superstition, selfishness and false- 
hood; that Virtue may have room to 
prosper, and the inborn dignity of 
man have scope for free development. 
Sometimes unwisely, but yet manfully, 
feariessly, most earnestly did he preach 
this gospel ; teaching likewise, that, by 
reverent submission and adherence to 
the sublime laws and order of the uni- 
verse, to the sacred suggestions of reason, 
conscience, and afEe^ioli, the life and 
powers of men in tiine might be ulti- 
mately perfectionised, ancf the visible 
earth become the " reality of heaven." 



BABTHOLD GEOBGfi NIEBUHR 

^ It always gives me a melancholy feel- 
ing when a great man writes his life. 
It is already evening with him then ; 
and, that he relates how he lived, 
shows that he no longer lives quite 



from the root." So said Barthold 
George Niebuhr, when he took up the 
life of C^odthe. Yet Niebuhr himself 
has furnished us with an autobiography 
that bears none of the evidences of 
this senility ; written not when the 
autumn of life had ])rought with it the 
sear and yellow leaf; but from week to 
week, and day to day, as his career 
developed itself, — in the charming series 
of letters to his kinsfolk, begun when 
a boy first removed from his father^s 
house, and continued with a regularity, 
and a fidelity anrl minuteness of detail 
which supplies a perfect history both of 
his inner and outer life. Of these let- 
ters we shall largely avail ourselves in 
the memorabilia which follow. 

Barthold Niebuhr was one of those 
strange combinations of the student 
and the politician ; the man of patient 
research, and of restless, energetic 
action, — ^the examples of which are 
rarer in England than in several coun- 
tries of the Continent. Our own pub- 
lic men are frequently not more emi- 
nent for administrative and senatorial 
talent, than for the more brilliant gifts 
of wit and fanc}'. But in Niebuhr we 
see the singular spectacle of a man in- 
tensely interestea in political affairs ; 
holding high offices of public trust in 
exciting times ; watching, with keen 
anxiety, the progress of warlike move- 
ments ; and himself, caught by the 
military fever, going through the exer- 
cise, and volunteering to serve in the 
ranks ; and, at the same time, pursuing 
the most abstruse investigations into 
the dry details of chronology ; trying, 
by heaping together the fragmenta^ 
fruits of mmute research, to rebuild the 
past ; brin^g his surprising industry 
and genius to elucidate the questions 
of race, and track, through the obscu- 
rity of distant tradition, the early 
march of civilisation. His studies 
were such as lead to dusty tomed, 
and turn men into recluses and peda- 
gogues. Yet, a passionate interest 
m the active politics of his times wa« 
the master-spring of his life, and made 
him, as a writer, an inspirer and dire<>- 
tor of the popular enthusiasm of G^er- 
many. He was the ornament of his 
University ; and his literary produc- 
tions exhibit an elaboration and matu- 
rity that show how thoroughly con- 
genial to him this work was. But his 
citizenship \'indicated itself amid all 
the attractions of his student I'fe ; and 
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it is clearly etitabliHhed by his own 
expremions of deHpondeucy, and by the 
tefitimoiiy of hU friends, that the proxi- 
mate cauEie of hid de^ith waH the inteiiHe 
anxiety and grief with which he con- 
templated the poflition of public affairH, 
when the French Revolution of 1830 
threatened to involve his country in a 
Hecond deuolating career of conquest 
and tyranny. 

He was but fifty yeai's old when he 
sank to slumlier on the banks of the 
Rhine ; but, in those fiftjr years, how 
much had he lived ! Nicbuhr was a 
man in boyhood, in the extent of his 
knowledge, the sagacity of his judg- 
ment, lUid the maturitv of his affections. 
While yet a lad lie knew twenty lan- 
guages, and had so mastered the geo- 
(nraphy of Europe and the characters of 
uie military connuanders, tliat he could 
predict the various operations of the 
y^ar which had then Ix^gun to break 
over the Contintnt. 

His father, Carston Niebhur, was a 
man of some note. A peasant who liad 
qualified himself by pnvalion and hard 
study for a better destiny, he had been 
appointed to accompany a Government 
expedition of discovery to the East ; 
and on his return, after an absence of 
six years and the publication of his 
memoirs, found himself famous. Car- 
sten married an orphan lady of Copen- 
hagen in 1773 when he was forty years 
old, and in 1778, two children having 
l>eon born to him, — Cyhristiana in 1774, 
and Barthold in 1776, — removed to 
Meldorf, in Holstein, as secretary of 
the province of Dithmarsh. Here he 
and nis wife lived and died ; and here 
younff Niebuhr passed the years of his 
childhood. Hota he passed them, he 
shall tell for himself, after we have 
related a few facts which will render 
his story the plainer. Up to his fifth 
yeai', Barthola was a strong, hearty boy ; 
but illness and accidents of various 
kinds rendered him from that time 
constitutionally nervous and timid, and 
his merry romping life was exchanged 
for one of greater quiet and s(;clusion. 
So, the foundation of the ex(piisite 
sensibility to outward influences whicli 
followed him to the g!*avo, was laid ; 
and so, probably, the tastt^ for calm and 
unexciting stuaiHulKiCMino <'ngrafled on 
hiri nior(i active ttMuperament. The 
amuH«Mu«MitH of the ))oy were transla- 
tions from MUch langunges hh he under- 
stoofl ; Hk«'tcheH of little pwuiK mid 



childish essays ; and, above lUl, lijiten- 
ing to tlie tiiles of travel with wliicli 
his fathei* used to indulge him at night. 
" I well remember," he says, " how he 
used to tell me stories uXxMt the East, 
and the structure of the universe ; )>ar- 
ticularly hi the evening, just Iwfore 
bed-time, he would take uio on his 
knee, and feed my imagination with 
these instead of fairy tales. The hii»- 
tory of Mahomet, of the early Caliphs, 
— especially of Omar and Ali, for whom 
he had the deepest reverence, — of the 
conquests and spread of Islainism, and 
the virtues of the heroes of the now 
ffiith, with the history of the Tarks, 
were early imprinted on my memory 
in the most lively colours ; nay, works 
on these sulijects were among the first 
bookH put into my hands. I remember, 
too, how one Chiistmas-eve, when I 
must have Ikjcu in my tenth year, he 
heightened the delights of tlie festival 
})y taking out of the almost maffnificeut 
chest which held his mauuBcnpts, and 
was revered by the children ana all the 
household like the ark of the covenant, 
the volumes wliich contained the infor- 
mation he harl collected in Africa, and 
reading them with me. He had taught 
me to draw maps, and, now encouraged 
2ind assisted by him, I soon produced 
maps of Habbesch and Sudan.*' 

Ueography and history were studies 
to which the boy took kmdly from the 
first dawn of intelligence. Hia very 
amusements, as we liave seen, were con- 
nected with his pursuit of knowledge. 
He played with his sister at the 
sovereignty of an imaginary kingdom, 
to whicn he gave the name of Low-Eng- 
land. He drew maps of his territory, 
promulgated laws for his subjectiB^ 
waged wars, and made treaties of peace. 
So, like a young potentate, he looked 
abroad on the nations of the earth, and 
made himself familiar with their linuta, 
their history, tlieir productions, and 
peoples. Barthold soon became an au- 
thority on these subjects amongst wise 
heads ; and amidst the grave discusdiona 
of his father*s house, to which the fame 
of the great traveller brought many a 
strange guest, and where the learned 
Boje an(1 wife were constant visitors, 
he was often applied to to supply some 
fact in which others* memories failed. 
ITis statiHtical knowledge was surpris- 
ing ; and ho spf^nt a large portion of hiw 
time; in studies of this nature. Yet 
BarthoUVsmind was susceptible enough 
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imprettsioua. *^ A short time 
rriteH Boje. in 1783, "I was 
' Maqbetn aloud to his pa- 
;hout takin^^ any notice of him, 
r what an impression it made 
Then I tiied to render it all 
»le to him, and even explained 
o^ the witches were oiuy poe- 
igs. When I was gone, he sat 
e is not yet seven years old) 
be it all out on seven sheets of 
ithoat omittiug one impoi-tant 
id certainly without any ex- 
L of receiving praise for it ; for 
I &ther asked to see what he 
tten, and showed it to me, he 
' fear he had not done it welL 
m he writes down everything 
bance he hears from his father 
We seldom praise him ; but 
tly tell him when he has made 
;ake, and he avoids the fault 
future." The temper of the 
;holar is thus painted by his 
-" He wants to know every- 
d is angry if he does not know 
le stumbles at the least in re- 
lis lessons, he fires up instant- 
3 wonder the boy learnt much, 
uous •* anger" prompted him 
Lmongst the otner things he 
o know were 'the tongues men 
well as the situations and his- 
the countries they dwelt in. 
I, summary of his achievements 
department of his battle for 

before he had completed his 
ti year: German, was his 
tongue ; but he had learnt 
rreek, and Hebrew, Danish, 

French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Swedish, with a little 
;, Russian, Sclavonic, Polish, 
n, lllynar, Low-German, Per- 

Arabic. Just a round score I 
atite for mastering languages 
tiable. He learnt Spanisli that 
. be able to read a few books 
*e cast ashore from a wreck, 
as not all work in the secreta- 
;e at Meldorf. Barthold would 
from hia lessons with a meriy 
hen he had finished some al- 
sk, and skip, and sing, 

^ is sweet when work is done. 

n delighted to see his children 
he more so as he could write 
Dn, " he is an extraordinarily 
t\o. fellow"), and in winter 
>llect juvenile parties at his 



house and play on the violin whilst the 
little folk danced. In 17»7 Barthold 
recalled one of these blissful festivals, 
and writes : ^ I locked myself up in my 
own room, and luxuriated in the recol- 
lections of my departed childhood, whose 
best and sweetest pleasure was my in- 
tense happiness at these Christmas 
festivals. I was of a grateful disposi- 
tion, — a little thing would make me as 
happy as a prince ; and I was not ill 
behaved in my glee, which is as natural 
to many children as elation in prosperity 
is to grown-up people. A many-coloured 
tissue of bright memories floats ever to 
me from those times, of which the most 
distant images are connected with my 
eighth year. But with all of them there 
is associated a peculiar charm of eager, 
outstretched expectation and dazzung 
surprise, succeeded by a vehement feef 
ing of delight, occupation, and gratitude. 
Happy is he who begins anew to recal 
with joy those scenes which he once 
fancied barren of interest, and after- 
wards was obliged to rouse himself by 
reflection to prize, and contemplated 
with mournful feeling as not only lost 
to him but dead in feeling." 

Until Niebuhr's thirteenth year his 
education was conducted entirely at 
home, but in 1789 he entered th« 
Gymnasium at Meldorf, in joyful anti- 
cipation of which event he " had not 
troubled his head so much about the 
Emperor and the Turks as for some 
time before." He afterwards received 
a private lesson daily from the Princi- 
pal, and at Easter, 1794, commenced 
nis studies at the University of Kiel. 
He had tried the expenment once 
before of leaving home, and spent a 
few weeks in a commercial school of 
high repute at Hamburgh ; but the 
world was too new to him. The house of 
liis master, Bllsch, was the centre of a 
lai'ge cu'cle of brilliant society. There 
was an incessant whirl of amusement 
and occupation, and Barthold felt 
restless and dissatisfied. He implored 
with such earnestness for |>ermission to 
return, that his father's lieait yielded, 
and he was tjiken back to Meldorf. At 
Kiel it was different. He could choose 
his own society, and laid the foundation 
of many lasting friendships. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, he writes to his 
parents : " Wlien I remember the 
anxiety and sorrow we felt at parting, 
my gloomy ideas of this place, my 
melancholy at being transported from 
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my qui (ft, \XitiOAif\\\ ixu'M\aiiiin\H in ihi; 
niirlHt iff you all, Ut tliiM ijoiny town, 
aikI t)i<i ilffftf> HihftuMf of my wilitiiry j 
room, Ae/;., how ^lad and thnnkftil I am i 
to liavH found 4fV<*rylhin^ lM*U<tr than ! 
my cxiHMitfiiionH. I would f^ivci u f/nsat 
d»al — yt'Hf what I prixi; mont of all, 
tumui dayH of my futiir«^ ntiiy with you 
•^if you f:r)uld know a litiln Htunu^r how 
hatipy I am, — if you could know it at 
thiH moniMit whilHt I am writing. On 
Friday morninf; 1 tfiok a walk, and 
(;njoy<fd, (;v<in to HfuhutHH, th<i iM^uuty of 
t\m HOMiwry^ th<; ^dui) Htuif this How<;ry 
nitifulowH, till) ijfviio.u fonjHt, and thfi 
Hin^^iii^ of Uio nightin/^alitH." Then h<f 
U»\\h of hiH viHitM, <fri|)iH;ially ii> Dr. 
JlonHh^r, onit of th't IVofcHHorn, who, ho 
WfiM convinced, took a ti^rojii int<frriHt in 
him. 1'li<{ youn^ Htudont aHtoniHh'?<l 
tlui KavanH wilh hiH learning and 
infi^'UiiouH tlutorif'ri. " My idoaH ahoiit 
tho oriffin of tho(lrc<;k tribftM," \ui HayH, 
** tho hiHUjry of thij coloniwition of tho 
(iniuk r;iti<!M, and my notioim in fj^atwrtil 
ahoiit th<4 f;aHi(;Ht migration frrjm wiiHt 
to f'liHt, an* new to him, and ho thinkH 
it i^roliahh; tlii*y may h« «orr<'«t. n« 
f^xhorlH int: to work them out, and 
hriuf^ th<'m int^f hh Hoar a form aH J 
ran.'* H«! M|x*akM aUo of "Mn*. H., 
tho Hrnt oiihivatcd woman I Unvamuin 
an yet in Ki<-I, oxoopt thtwo whom f 
may hav<' mooii at (.ho windoWH, iM'rlia|»M, 
witliout knowin(( thoni/* 

ThiH MrH. H. muHt havo moro than 
a jHiHHin^ notioo. Klio w/ih dontinod Ut 
ho Nioinihr'n lifo-lon^ frioiid, hin nwiHt 
oonHtfint ('orn'H|Kindont, and, at no diH^ 
ijiui dato, a nonnsr oonnoxion. Hho 
waH a youthful widow, and HUppliod 
tlio phi04f of a dauf{)it<;r to tho old pro- 
foKHor. Sho wan a woman of inHny 
fwtimahlo fpMilitioH, of a kind and 
^/onoroiiH tf'mporaniont, and ^roatoloar- 
noMH of jiid^nii-nl and docinion of oha- 
nic.U-.v. Oldoi- tliaji Ni<;huhr, hy hIx 
yi-arH, hIh* w/ih onaiilod to rondor him a 
frioiidHiiip, williout roHtraint, whilHt hin 
own yoarn HullioitMitiy qualiliod him Ut 
\tf a oonjpanioM to hor. 

Niohuhr w;iK woh;omo<l, durinf{ hin 
rifhidonoo in Kiol, int^Mt oirolo of tho 
moHt intotlootual H'ioioty of JlolHt«iin. 
Amon^Ht Iho moHt intimato friondHhi|m 
h<' fomiod a(. tluH timo, wan ono wilh 
r'oiint Adam Moltko, a man of din- 
tin;.Mii.'!hHl ^fuiuH, it} wliom many of 
tho j.^roat }iiHt;orian*ri lotUu'M woro Huh- 
H4;'|iiontly iiddi'<'HH«;d. lint Imh HO<;ioty 
wan not con fi nod to tho liti^rati of tho 



Jirovinoc. At tlio houHo of J>r. Ifi 
or ho ^MicMiino IntrrHluocid to w 
fomalo fnondn, hut oompIainM of 
iiainful timidity and hnnhfulnfMH \fei 
WlioH. "Howovor muoh I tiutyiiniir 
in otiior »('>f;ioty, J am Nuro I luuMt 
wonMi and worm ovorv day in tl 
eyoH; and ho, out of ilownright m 
noHH, J Koarcoly daro Hpoak to a Ja^ 
and M I know, onco for all, tlu 
muNt )h: inMUpjKirtahlo to thorn, tl 
itrimnvw \Mi3tnium inMUpfiortahUi to 
VoHtonlay, howovor, J Mcrowed up 
oonraf(o, and l>(tf(an to talk to li 
l^rhrouH and vounfr Mm. Iftiim 
Now, in ((nititu'le and caii<lour, I m 
(M>nforiH that thoy wero Hoeiabl» fciun 
towardw mo Ut have Hot ijid at my e 
if my HhynoMM woro not ho d^Msidy r 
od ; hut it iH of no iitus, J avoid th 
ami would rathur lje polity of un 
litonoHH hy avoiding th«m than 
HfH;akintf with them, which I friu 
now fool tit ho the ffroat«Ht iinpol 
ncMH of all,** MiHH KehreiM, howe< 
who waH MrH. JlenH)or*H HiHter, cesi 
in timo, to he thuM fonnhiaVile in 
yoiinf( Htudont. flo waa thrown i 
ouontly into hor H^Kjiety, and, at h 
^Hcrow<*<i hiH oounwa up** to a ^x^ 
iH>int than that of '^Ht)eakinff'* tob 
lie iKfgan to dream of her aa hl« wf 
Jlo ]>ourH out hiH c^mfewiion to ti 
widow in ono of thrme lettora, in whk 
tho truo lioaK of the man fftandifl 
voaloil : — 

'* Jt Ih not neceawiry/* he writei^ 'I 
know your Amelia long. Can 4 
holp I >ol loving in hor at (int mi/A 
Why Hhould 1 n*\Hstii what you no* 
alrofuiy, that her precience ga?« ■ 
Huch uuHjieakahle heartfelt daliffU 
Tho <irHt Hpiiaktnff glance of her ml 
iHiautifui ey<!H, ner riohly-cultiTitl 
mind, tliat n^vealn itiMilf ho simplyftf 
uiuiMHumingly, almOHt timidly, Wp 
rity, hor tendenieHH, Hliine out ia I 
hor wordn and motiona, and wonU I 
evident to ono Iohn Huacaptible thM 
am. J Heo no nhadowa, not emi 
cloud tfidim thin Munahine.*' 

1'ho declaration to the objaot of b 
lovo foihiwefl^ with what raanlt l«t fc 
lotUfj' to hiH friend Moltke iboi 
^' VoHt4trday eveniugy at Dora*ii booi 
Amolia docide^l in my fkvour. B 
heart hful al really decided. hofWB e 
diHtingiiiHh l)etween truth and pntiBi 
Kho aHHuni'id no girlinh aifedbadomHb 
I )ora gave wordn to fealinga tiiafeh 
liofore Hcarcely egpwmod thmomif 
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Qed our hands. This jure 
y, this Roman decision in a 
leart, made my happiness per- 

made it possible. In our eon- 
OS when we met I spolce to her 
' inmost heart, and took pains 
rer to her what, if concealed, 
lave deceived her and made 
y unhappy hereafter; for I 

myself bound not to deny 
ill clings to me from former 
$8, as a stain to be washed out ; 
ope to God that happiness and 
er of love, this new unknown 
id, above all, the contemplation 
roud joy in her angelic heart, 
ipenness that will rather gain 
le through absence, will purify 
re we can be united." And 

describes the character of his 
' Milly has a Roman character, 
J was always my idea of a 
wife ; pride, intellect, the most 
modesty, imbounded love, con- 
and gentleness. In history we 
jet with such women among 
Qan matrons, — the Cnlpumias, 
and Arrias. Soft, weak, tender 
fss would neither have elevated 
jthened my character. I must 
jiia is too confused, and I must 
take these pi^es to Dora, and 

to Milly and her mother, who 
r consents." So Barthold got 
and his father writes : "Dearest 
, doubly and trebly do I wish 
I could form no slight expec- 
if 2/0'^^ choicBy but it is far 
I." 

now, before the dream of love 
e realised, the battle of the 
ad to be fought. The young 

• buckled on his armour, 
jpared himself for the seri- 
iness of life. His university 
waa ended, but his reputa- 
a scholar had spread b^ond 
Is of the academy, and (Jount 
elman, the Finance Minister 
lark, invited him to take the 
is Private Secretary. The elder 

• had originally wished his son 
V in his steps as a traveller ; 
boy's delicacy of health proved 
irmountable barrier to the 
and the offer of the Count was 
. with little hesitation. In this 
aation his talents for public 

became conspicuous, ana vari- 
tares were made to him. At 
he post of flupemumerary Se- 



cretary at the Royal Library of Co- 
penhagen, was offered him by the 
Frime Minister ; and, after a-year and 
a-half spent in England and Scotland, 
he was appointed overseer at the 
Board of Trade for the East-India 
Department, and head clerk of the Di- 
rection of the AMcan Consulates. 
"Schimmelman and others, will see," 
he writes to his betrothed, 18th April, 
1800, " that a suitable salary is at- 
tached to the places they are endea- 
vouring to get for me. Everything is 
dear, certainly; very dear; but I am 
in no aiixiety. We both like a simple 
way of life, and do not seek or require 
amusements. Shelter, food, fire, cloth- 
ing, and joyful love will make our all. 
"We shall enjoy a fine day in the fields 
as much as in a country-house. So- 
phocles and Homer will be our substi- 
tute for the theatre ; and the absence 
of visitors will not bring, but prevent, 
weariness and ennui." "My darling 
Amelia," he says, a week later, " I re- 
joice in my good fortune with feelings 
which are not unworthy of your love. 
I bless the era that will end this busy 
vet unsettled life. Idleness and aim- 
less occupation will, henceforth, be no 
longer possible ; and with my intellect 
calm and strong, with the consciousness 
of capacity for action, and of being 
equal to my own requirements; that 
sense of life, on whose intensity de- 
pends the practice of all that is right 
and noble, will awake once more with 
youthful vigour. Inthe August following 
he writes to Mrs. Hensler : — " Amelia's 
heavenly disposition and more than 
earthly love raise me above this world, 
and, as it were, separate me from this 
life. A life of full employment, com- 
bined with serenity of mind, which we 
shall secure by rigidly maintaining our 
seclusion, protects and heightens the 
capacity for happiness. Happiness is a 
poor word, — ^finda better! . . . Amelia's 
cheerfulness, her contentedness with 
her lot, untroubled by any wish for 
something beyond it, afford me as 
heartfelt joy, as the contrary would 
give riie pain. Her presence and con- 
versation keep my heart at rest and my 
mind healthy." 

Niebuhr continued to reside in Co- 
penhagen for the six years following his 
marriage in the exact performance of 
his public duties, amid which he still 
Ibund time to pay some attention to his 
literary pursuits. During this period 
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Copenhageu w;ui bombardiscl, uiid the 
L>aiiif»)i fleet destroyed bv Nekioii, — 
eventH which groatly tried, but m the 
end did not weaken, Niebuhr*8 admira- 
tion of Enghuid and the EuglUh. Him 
paramount feeling at this time seems 
to have been detestation of the French, 
and an abhorrence of Bonaimrte^s do- 
mination in GermaTiv. This feeling 
fKMisessed him with all the vehemence 
of a passion. It was his keen interest 
in public affairs, and his alarm at the 
doom imjMsnding over Europe, that 
probably le<l him to decline a professor- 
ship he was invited to fill in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, although an academic 
chair was long the favourite object of 
liis ambition. 

In 1806 Niebuhr transferred hia 
allegiance from Denmark to Prussia, 
the Gk)vemmeiit of Berlin offering him 
the situation of joint director of the 
first bank in that city, — a post he ac- 
cepted after some hesitation. Besent- 
ment at the prospect of some one 
receiving an appointment over his head, 
was a principal reason of his quitting 
the service of^ Denmark. The prospect 
of a speedier promotion was not, eitner, 
without its influence. Niebuhr arrived 
in Berlin on the 5th October, shoHly 
before the battle of Jena, and, a few 
days after that event, was obliged to 
take flight with the other public func- 
tionaries, and resided with his wife 
until April, 18()7, at Memel and Ko- 
nisberg. His talents and his attachment 
to the Prussian Court were not with- 
out their recognition. He was appointed 
one of the counsellors of pubhc trust 
under Prince Hardenberg, and had to 
provide the supply for the army then 
m the field. Tne peace of Tilsit being 
followed b^ the retirement of the 
Prime Minister, Hardenberg, he took 
an active part under Stein, the regener- 
ator of Prussia, in the organisation of 
the states of the kingdom. Returning 
from a financial mission to Holland, 
which occupiefl him fourteen months, 
Niebuhr was nominated privy coun- 
sellor of State, and received a high 
appointment in the administration of 
the funds. But at this juncture various 
circumstances conduced to sepai*ate him 
from political life, and, some of his 
financial plans having encountered op- 
fmsition, ne persisted much against the 
wish of the Government, on retiring 
from ofllce, and finally succeeded in 
exchanging his situation for tliat of 



historiographer to the kiui^. 
the same time he was electedi 
of Uie Boyal Academy of Sole 
Niebuhr now appeared for 
time publicly as a man of lett4 
new University of Berlin wc 
at Michaelnuui, 1810, and her 
lectures on Boman history to 
tinguished audience of studc 
fessors, and statesmen. Thesi 
were the germ of the creat 
which the lame of Niebiilir wi 
depend. "The evil time of 
humiliation," he says, " had hc 
in the production of my h'luU 
could uo little more than arde 
for better days, and prepare 
What was to be done in tl 
while ? One must do some 
went back to a nation great, 
passed by, to strengthen mv i 
that of my hearers." Nieli 
endowed with many qualitic 
rably fitting him for tlie off! 
historian. His habits of slow 
tient research; his intuitive 
ment, which enabled him, at : 
to detect or conjecture the tr 
surprising accuracy, was < 
witn a largeness of comprehen 
a soundness of jud^eut, i 
vented his overlooking the 
points of his hypotheses. Id 
did his strong, practical comn 
enable him, with great sag 
discriminate all that belonge 
region of historical truth m 
ever savoured of the mere mi 
It was his constant aim to re 
life of which he wrote ; and tc 
an extent did his knowledge ( 
circumstances, and his power 
up all blanks in the historica 
enable him to succeed, that 
pletely reproduced the living 
made his auditors and his ret 
themselves men and womei 
amid the scenes he depicted, 
this ffreat charm in his writii: 
Goiithe acknowledged. Thou| 
and accurate investiffator ii 
he can scarcely be un&rstood 
partial dealer with charad 
I own earnestness led him t 
I into his histories the paasiom 
! sentments of actual me. " I 
nation a^inat a Xenophc 
Professor Brandifl, ^was as 
though he had even now left 
fatherland to its &te in times 
nee<l, and had, Mevertheless, 
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ime ; for, whether it was the 
• the past a^inst which Nie- 
ger was directed, it never 
om. selfish consideratious, 
vanity, or an envious wish to 
Whilst this habit of carry- 
>wn personal emotions into 
tives he relates, and deal- 
his heroes as men and 
be admired, loved, or hated, 
an cold abstractions, adds 
jr to the interest of his his- 
jrks, their chief value is to 
in his profound acquaintance 
x>nditions and circumstances 
bions of antiquity; his fitn^i- 
!ih the inner, as well as the 
life of their people ; and his 
ly real conception of their 
IS, which seemed to be stand- 
ing activity before his eyes, 
ubtedly exercised a vivid 
)n in filling up details, so as 
a picture complete and con- 
its several parts ; but it was 
ation less inventive than re- 
that but took the dim and 
IS he found, and cave back to 
stinct outline and colouring, 
ipression made by his leo- 
^rlin was of a most flatter- 
and he lost no time in com- 
lem to a more extended pub- 
ans of the press. The first 
ppeared in 1811, and caused 
ensation of surprise m Ger- 
he birth of a new school of 
inquiry was at once recog- 
1, on the other hand, the 
»nd noveltv of many of the 
e developea encountered se- 
xism ; but the real value of 
«s he had rendered to sci- 
not remain long without a 
cknowledgment, and his cri- 
m was very widely adopted 
amed both in his own and 
itries. 

jurrence of war, during the 
3 and 1814, called Niebuhr 
more from the peaceful pur- 
iterature. His interest in 
jd only slumbered. He again 
ctive part in public afl^irs, 
in attendance at the head- 
>f the Allied Army till Fe- 
^14. He was then despatch- 
public mission to Holland; 
is return, in the October of 
once more«took up his resi- 
JeHin. 



Days of darkness were comm^ on. 
His Milly, whose heavenly disposition, 
and more than earthly love, had 
inade him ask for a better word 
than happiness, drew near to death. 
She had suffered for several years, and 
Niebuhr*s letters are full of touching 
records of her declining strength. In 
the spring of 1815 it was evident to 
the anxious husband that the end was 
at hand. Madame Hensler came to 
share his £Eitigues and cares. A few 
days before Milly*s death, as Niebuhr 
wi^ holding her & his ams, he wked 
if there was no pleasure he could give 
her, — ^nothing he could do for her sake. 
She replied, with a look of unutterable 
love, " You shall finish your history, 
whether I live or die." 

The loss was an unspeakable be- 
reavement. Two hearts were knit 
together — ^their sentiments and tastes 
were in perfect unison. They had appre- 
ciated each other^s many high quali- 
ties, llie wife was lar^ly gifted, and 
could enter with intelligence and pas- 
sionate interest into her husband*s 
pursuits. And where tihe went it was a 
companion, an associate, a familiar 
friend who had gone ; and the desolate 
man was left— ^one. ** Oh ! that I 
were not so thirsting for conversation, 
or rather sympathy," he writes to 
Mrs. Hensler, '^ that I cannot get used 
to having no creature with whom I 
could talk of the past ! Only to have 
a child with me that I loved, would 
be worth more to me now than the 
most intellectual society. But it is 
needless to paint to you the feeling 
of loneliness with which I sit within 
these dreary walls." About this time 
also Niebuhr*s father died. 

The winter that followed was one of 
extreme depression. Mental grief in- 
duced bodily disorders, and it seemed 
for some time likely that the grave 
would receive a new victim ; but with 
a strong resolution he persevered in his 
work, and found activity the best anti- 
dote to sorrow. This, coupled with 
conscientious endeavours to restore 
the ione of his mind by walking, rid- 
ing, and visits to his friends, procluced 
a healing effect, and his grief gradually 
lost its passionate character, and sub- 
sided into a quiet melanchol^r. 

Madame Hensler came in April, 
1806, to pay him a lengthened visit, 
and brought with her his young niece 
Margaret. Niebuhr was now contem- 
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platiug a journey to Komo. At the 
iinal (>eace he was rewarded for his 
long rtervicoH with the apt)ropriate ap- 
fxjiutiueut of Priutulaii MiuUter at the 
Paiml Court, an 2ict of judiciouH 
kiuihiefeiH ou the part of th(} King, 
which enabled the hiHtoriau to con- 
tinue hiu hi))oarH in the very Hcene 
of the lloniaii glorleM, and to mature 
and modify hiu viewM by a careful 
examination of the topography ami 
and tlie exiritiug monumentH of the 
Eteiiial City. J^fore hin depai'ture, 
he contracted a Hecond marriage with 
Margaret Heiiriler, a woman of noble 
and affectionate <liHpoHitiou, though 
unable to enter an fully into her huH- 
baud'u deeper reiHiarches and political 
ideas as his |)redecesttor had done. On 
the 7th October, 1817, Niebuhr and 
his young wife entered liome. On the 
same day he writes to Madame 
Heusler : *^ It was with soleum feel- 
ings, tliat this morning fi'omthe liaiTen 
heights of the mossy Cam^iagnji, I 
(»iught sight iirst of the cu^iola of St. 
Peters, and th(;n of the view of the 
city from the l^ridge, where all the ma- 
jesty of her buildings and her history 
seems to lie sprca<l out before the eye 
of the strang(;r ; and afterwards en- 
tered by the roi*ta dt;l Popolo. 1 have 
already wandered through a paH of 
the city, and visited the most famous 
of the ruins. My presentiment of the 
emotions with which I shoiUd behold 
them, has ])roved <[uite correct. 
Notliiug about them is new to me ; 
as a child I lay so oflen for horn's to- 
gether before the pictures I gave yon for 
a keupsake, tiiat their images were even 
at that early time as distinctly im- 
]>r(>.sscd on my mind tis if i had ac- 
tually seen them." 

In Home and its neighbourhood he 
had am]>le leisure for pursuuig his 
literai-y studies. He Wiis an ambassa- 
dor without instil] ctious, so that he 
could not commence his negociations 
with the Papal Court. lud(;ed he had 
to wait for these four yuars. Yet his 
attention to historical researches was 
not uninterrupted. ('iiildren were 
>>oni to him under circumstances that 
orcuHioned some anxiety. The Ivevo- 
iution of Na])les in IH'-Ji) threatened 
Itome with a revolt, and exposed the 
inhabitants to incursions ii'om the 
banfls of robbers who had bei^n organ- 
ised by the Neapolitan Carbojiari ; 
and, to crown all, Niebuhr became 



involved in some unpleauaut 
controversies. Under all the 
stances, the obiect of his luissi 
at last attained, and the hcali 
wife becoming increasingly de 
detennined to demand his r 
spite of his interest in po, 
always regarded their ])ursuit 
thing foreign from the naturu 
of his life ; and, amidst the 
scenes, he ever anticipated sou 
time when he might return t 
studies. The time at leng^ 
Witli some <Uf)iculty he obtz 
recal ; and, after a viiiit of a ft 
to Naples, he took a farewe 
scenes and spots that were d 
him in the Eternal City. 
1824, Niebuhr went to Berl 
then, visiting Bonn for the pi 
seeing his iriend, Professor 
he determined on making tl 
his phice of residence. Hart 
mainder of his days were |j 
quiet liteniry laboura. He f 
set to work to continue his 
History. In 1823, he writes : 
now worke<l through a very 
chapter in the History. I Imvi 
of ideas, )>ut 1 feel that I hai 
old ami drier than I should 
other circumstances ; outwar 
flistm'b me, even the dear i 
tions caused by the children, 
too certain tliat there is a p 
in authorship unattainable, 
when the author has uo ohi 
acts as if he had none, wli 
forbid!" 

During a temixirary visit U 
in the spring of 1824, mournfi 
readied him from home, 
children hail been attacked 
ness, and the youngest died, 
ing his wife's letter which 
the news, he says :".... Y< 
reached me, darling wife, a 
written these words. I tort 
with a strange, sudden ft 
anguish. You can tell how I 
The violence of my anguish i 
tioned to the strength of my 
security. My Lucia, my belov 
It is like another paug to me 
a coiLsolat ion, that the child ha 
to cling to me so lately. I ca 
lise the idea of losing her.'* 

From Jierlin, Nielmhr ret 
Bonn; and from thia i)eri* 
wliat may, perhapi^ be oonaic 
most important part of hi 
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yugli holding no official appoint- 
nt at the nniversity, he determined 
delivering lectures upon his favour- 
science. He began with a course 
the history of Greece after the 
;tle of Chaeronea, and followed this 
with others on Roman antiquities, 
aent history, ethnography, and 
)graphy, and the later nistoiy of 
me. These lectures proved highly 
iractive, though scarcely eloquent, 
fact, Niebuhr's style was harsh and 
ijointed ; and in addresses spoken 
tempore, and without the assistance 
written notes, these defects were 
)re conspicuous than in his written 
^positions. Though not eloquent^ 
9y were attractive, from the speaker's 
ffough mastery of his subject, and 
pi the impassioned eai*nestness with 
ich the whole man entered into it. 
t of the class-room he was the life 
in intellectual and social circle, who 
'e both attached and indebted to 
u His mode of life was extremely 
pie, and Iiis habits regular and un- 
natatious. He had a strong predi- 
ion for social enjoyments, and, 
Ugh his friends did not always 
ipe slight outbursts of passion, to 
ch he was constitutionally liable, — 
ti as an instable impatience of con- 
liction, these were invariably atoned 
^th a frankness and a grace which 
skly healed whatever slight wounds 
night have inflicted. 
H the midst of these congenial pur- 
a, and the happy intercoiu-se of 
tidship, the history of Rome steadily 
jessed towards completion ; and, 
onjunctiou with his friends Brandis 

Hasse, Niebuhr undertook the 
^rship of the "Rheinisches Mu- 
Ott," a philosophical journal. So 
led the winters of 1826 and 1827, 

application to historical studies 
bsionally broken by the rumom's 
ch reached him from the political 
'Id, and sometimes interrupted by 
tors, — every traveller of note bring- 
letters of introduction to the great 
>lar. Amongst his guests there 
le, in the summer of 1827, a cousin 
fadame Niebuhr's, married to Pro- 
or Twesten, of Kiel, — with one 
option, the first of his old Holstein 
tiections he had met since 1816. This 
ival of the associations of his eaiiy 
16, determined him to take a journey 
lolstein, and, on May 28, he and his 
lily set out for Kiel. Surrounded 



by the friends they had been separated 
from for a period of twelve years, 
Niebuhr and his wife passed the sum- 
mer in happy social intercourse, and 
in excm*sions to the thousand objects 
of interest and beauty in which that 
part of the country abounds. On such 
occasions he Iiimself was always the 
centre of a group of children who had 
soon discovered the willingness with 
which he entered into all their amuse- 
ments, and his inability to refuse them 
any gratification. This visit was the 
last interruption to the literary seclu- 
sion of Bonn imtil the circumstances 
which induced Niebuhr's death. 

The story of his last year is told by 
his friend. Professor Classen, who in- 
forms us tliat the first blow was given 
to the historian by the calamity that 
befel his new house, in the arrange- 
ment of which he had tjikeu so much 
pleasure, and which was burnt down 
on the night of the 6th of February ; 
and then came the startling news of 
the outbreak of the second French Re- 
volution. 

" For the first few days after tlie fire, 
the sight of the desolation it had caus- 
ed rendered his regret more poignant 
than it had been in the firat moment. 
He was especially grieved by the de- 
struction, iishe feared, of hislibrary; for 
all his books had been thrown out of 
the windows of the second storey in a 
heap on the snow and mud of the street, 
and had not been placed under shelter 
till the morning. It cost him many 
days' labour to look through what was 
saved and bring it into order ; but 
there was great rejoichig when hero 
luid there a precious treasm-e was 
found agahi, which he had looked on 
as lost ; and the re-appearance of the 
longed-for manuscript of the second 
volume was greeted with hearty cheers." 
The hasty and uncomfoi'table aiTange- 
ments of tlie house to which he now 
removed, rendered him more than 
usually susceptible to gloomy impres- 
sions ; and it was in this mood that he 
fii*st heard the news of the tlu'ee days 
of July, news which would have afiect- 
ed him most profoundly under what- 
ever circmnstauces they had first 
reached him. He had taken more in- 
terest than most of his contemporaries 
in the stirring events of his day, and 
the feverish convulsions which seemed 
now again to threaten all Europe filled 
him with the most dismal forebodings. 
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**The loHt )>olitical (Hwurrfliico in 
which Niubuhr wan Htroii^ly intcreHt- 
<!<!/* IVoftjMHor ( /hiHHnii coiitinnuH, " wa8 
the trial of the Miiiintd'H of (JlmrhiH the 
Tenth ; it wait indirectly the ciiuHe of 
luH death, lie read the re]K)rtM in the 
French jounialH with eager attention ; 
and aM tlicHe newHpajwrH were much in 
re(|tieMt at that time, from tUu nniver- 
Hal intcnwtfelt in their contentH, lie did 
not in pruuiiTiii go to the public reading- 
rooniH where he waH nc<HiMtomed to Meo 
the fNijierH daily, until the evening. On 
(JhriHtraaH-eve and the following day, 
ho waH in hotter health and M])irits 
than h<; had been for a long while ; but 
on the evening of the 2/)th of J^eeeniber 
he H])ent a eoiiMiderable time waiting 
and rending in the hot iiewH-rooni, 
without taking off hiH thick fur-coat, 
and then returned home through the 
Intter, froHty, night air, heiited in 
mind and body. Still full of the inipreH- 
ftiouH made on liim by the paperH. he 
went straight to ClaHHen^H room and 
exclaimed, ' That iH true elo<{uence ! 
Vou nm8t read Sauzet'H Hpeech ; he 
alone declare8 tlie true Htate of the 
caHC ; that tluH iH no (piention of law, 
but an open battle between hoHtile 
])owerH ! Bauzet muHt be no common 
man ! But," he added imme^liately, 
*^ I have taken a Hevere chill, — I nmnt 
go Ui bed." And from the couch which 
he then Hought, he never roHe again, 
excel )t for one hour two dayn after- 
waiHlH, when he waH forced to return to 
it cpiickly, with warning nymptoniH of 
bin a)n>roaching end. ilm illneHH lanted 
a weeK, and wan prononnc<;d, on the 
fourth (lay, t^j be a decidrjd attack of 
inflammation of the lungH. HIh ho|)eH 
Hunk at fir^t, but roue, with bin increait- 
ing danger and weakneHH ; even on the 
morning of the htnt day he naid, "I may 
hUH I'ccover." 

J fin fnithful wife hml fallen ill two 
dayH before, and wan oblig^^l to leave; 
him. Niebnhr tunied hin face U) th(; 
wall, and exclaimed, with pninful pre- 
sentiment, ^' IlajileHH houHc ! tf» lone 
father and mother at oikm?." And to 
the children he naid, " Pray to (iod, 
children ; he aloue run belt) uh." Hih 
attendantH naw that he niniHelf wan 
Hceking comfort nnd htrength in nilent 
prayer. On the afternoon of the iHt 
Januaiy, 1831, he nank into a dreamy 
Hlumber ; once on awakening he wild 
that plennant imagen floated l>efore him 
in nleep ; now and then henpoke French 



ill hiH dreaniH ; an night gnthc 
HcioumicHH gradually faded n.\ 
midnight he woke up oiiuc n 
the butt remedy wan arlminirttoi 
taking it he anked with a fai 
"Wliat iH thin! — ^am 1 ho fai 
TlicHc were hiH lant wordn : 
back on bin pillow, and, w 
hour, bin noble heart bad c 
V)eat. 

Niebuhr^H wife died nine d 
him of a broken heart. I^>t 
one grave, over which the 
King of PrtiHHia has erected 
mont to the memory of bin < 
aiid friend. 

LORD PALMERSTO 

PART II. 

^' Br their deedn nhall ye knoi 
in not an adequate rule of jtid 
relation U) the Htatcmiuui. If < 
|>erniitted to interpret ac 
wohIh, to exhibit the rertulf 
perfoi'manccH in the light of 1 
tionH. To tlie licneflt of th 
Lord PalmerHtou in entitled, ii 
neccHHity than in jiintice. We 
therefore, U) comfdete the iiai 
bin public life by endeavoiiiii 
duce from bin volumiiiouH n 
a dintiuct princi])le, or net of i( 
the fulfllment of thin purponi 
Hlightly aHHinted by a vfduuie ^ 
juHt niiwle ItH appearance : — ** 
and Policy of tlie Risht Hon. 
Palinernton ; " niniidy a ctAl 
t;aHHageH from bin lordHliip'H 
In the order of delivery, wi 
linen indicating the Hubject. 

At the ])eriod of Lord Pal 
entrance upon oflUcial life (1 
country wan at the ciitical 
(conflict with a mighty and 
foe. She had junt lont her 
naval commander, and her t 
Htatenmen — Wellington had 
achieved the flrnt of thoj^o 
which have made hin name n 
Htrength — Na|)oleou bad laid 
tinent at bin feet by the vi< 
AuHterlitz and Jenf^ oud inn 
lk;rlin the celebrated decree 
the lintinh IhIch in a ntate of 
w}iH then no matter for r« 
though it nhould never be fo 
that the war had origiiiated i 
termination of (infyvao the ' 
William Pitt to reptaco tiie 
u|)on the thnme of France. 
flirt, however liegiiu, had be 
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or death, and as sueh enlisted 
3nt patriotisin and enei^gies of 
liahmen. Lord Falmerston's 
Mch in PSarliament was deli- 
1 defence of that expedition to 
ijren which is one of the most 
instances in history of the de- 
alt of a nation's morality by 
temoit of war; and, curious^ 

that speech contains a senti- 
owed by his lordship so lately 
[>ctober last, in reply to the 
a and Finsbnry deputations — 
the secresy of diplomacy. ^ I 
generally,** said the yoathfnl 
y-at- War, " to making pnblic 
dng of diplomacy, because it is 
ency of disdoeares in that de- 
t to shut up futuresources of in- 
»n." — When the fortunes of Na- 
raned, the original object of the 
7edin the mind of our statesmen, 
the Third could no longer in- 
he destiny of monarchs or over- 
j will of peoples — Pitt had 

in the height of the tempest 
1 dared, and thought to 

— but the animosity of the 
id ^dlnister to France, and 
>lutionary spirit, survived in 
rs of that day. When the 
ital sovereigns would have 
with Ni^leon for peace, £ng- 
oice was for his deposition. 
Ice, aided by the unconquerable 
the worsted warrior, prevailed, 
the retirement to £llM^ — ^the 
-the Hundred Days, — ^the Wa- 
unpaign, and the deportation 
lelena. The Bourbons were 
apon the French throne by the 
5 of Vienna, and kept there by 
' of occupation. The Congress 
th the countries retaken from 
rather as conquered provinces 
aerated nations. Europe — that 
y-two millions of her inhabit- 
as arbitrarily distributed among 

- four royal families. To that 
nerston was a participant. It 

first epoch of nis career — the 
^ English alliance with Conti- 
hspotism. 

Inglish people, so soon as they 
d from the intoxication of vic- 
srceived with indignation the 
'hich their arms and power had 
it. Holland in one House and 
un in the other, — popular writ- 
l speakers everywhere, — de- 
against the proceedings of the 



Holy Alliance. The re-establishment 
of the Inquisiticm, — the imprisonment 
of Oerman liberals, — the assassination 
of Kotzebne, — the cruelties of Ardi- 
doke Constantino in Poland, — the Con- 
gress of Verona, — and the invasion of 
Spain by a French army (1823), — ^were 
the successive events by wMch tins 
English feeling was strengthened, until 
it reached an intensity wmch Canning's 
eloquence and popularity could scarcely 
restrain. That statesman's accession to 
office was, indeed, the initiation of an 
opposite principle of foreign policy to 
that on whidi I^tt and Castlereagh 
had acted, — the initiation of a second 
woch, that of En^ish interveniion in 
favowr of ContinetUal conttitutiorudism. 
This was a great^ and, — may we not 
say ? — a glorious change ; but it was 
gradually evolved. Mr. Canning, much 
to the disappointment of many of his 
admirers, would not resist by arms the 
suppression of Spanish Constitutional- 
ism by France. Neutrality was the 
rule he enunciated ; and we find Lord 
Palmerston saymg (April 30, 1823):— 
" We had but two courses from which 
to choose, neutrality, or war in con- 
junction with Spain ; but whichever 
we determined to adopt, it became us 
to adopt it decidedly, and adhere to it 
consistently. Some, indeed, have pro- 
posed a middle course, and, strange to 
say, would have had us use threats in 
negociation, without being prepared to 
go to war if negociation £B^ed. To have 
talked of war, and to have meant neu- 
trality ; to have threatened an army, 
and to have retreated behind a state 
paper ; to have brandished the sword 
of defiance in the hour of deliberation, 
and to have ended in a penfnl of pro- 
tests on the day of battle, would have 
been the conduct of a cowardly bully, 
and would have made us the object of 
contempt and the laughing-stock of 
Europe." But when, three years later, 
Portugal was threatened with a similar 
aggression, the principle of neutrality 
was suspended ; a British squadron in 
the Tagus stopped the passage of the 
Pyrenees. The reason for this apparent 
inconsistency is found in the met, that 
Portugal is ^ our old and £Edthful ally,'' 
— ^an idly being, according to the subject 
of this memoir, not only a power with 
whom we are on terms of amity, but one 
with whom we have some special en- 
gagement. Lord Palmerston does not 
appear to have made any extraordinary 
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eifori in Hii|i)iorl of iVIr. ('uiiuiuf^'H 
jH>li(jy in IhiH piirti^iiljir, hut it cur- 
tain ly IukI liiH lujarty amiroval ; for wc 
finil hiin,wli<iii out nf ollire — having r«- 
tirft*! with Mr. I fuHkiiwon— bitterly re- 
proaohinj^ th« Wollinj^trin AdniiniHtra- 
tion for a n(Mitrality in th«' <:ont(wt 
betwfHMi Don Mif(u<*l ;ui(l tho I'ortu- 
gueMi f jilmralH wt ri^'^rouH um to Mivour 
of Hynipathy with tli« fornnjr. " It ih 
impoHHii)l(V wiyH ht; (.Juno 11, IH^ii), 
** for any man, of iat<;, to havi; Hct f<Hjt 
b«yon<l tlio MhorciH of thew) iHlundH, 
without obH(irvin<( witli dot;)) mortifi- 
cation a gn;at and Huddftn (thiuigo in 
tho nianntsr in whi(;h Kn^land iHH)>ok(!n 
of al>roiid ; without fintlinj^, that in- 
Htcad of Ixiin^ looked u]> to iw the ]>a- 
tron, no U'.hh than tho model, of connti- 
tuti(jnal freudoni, hh tho rufuge from 
persecution, and th<: Hhicld af^ainnt op- 
prcfwion, h«;r nanio in uou)jlud by every 
tonguo on the (Jontinent with every- 
thing that Ih hoHtile to improvement, 
and friendly to fleHpotiwrn, from the 
bankH of the Ta^UH to the HhoreM of the 
BoBphoruH ; and thatHheiHi'epreHentiNl 
tiH tne key-Htf>ne of that areh of which 
Mij(uel, and K|Miin, and AuHtna,;ujd 
Mahmoud, lU'e the component partH. 
Time W2tH, and that but lat<dy, when 
England w.'im regarde.d by Kurope as 
the friend of liberty and civiliHation, 
and, thei'efore, of hai)))ineHH and proH- 
perity, in every hind ; UsciiuHe it wiui 
thought that her riihtrH hiul the wIh- 
dom to disf'^iver, that the HidiiHli intctr- 
okttH and politiciil influence of Kngland 
wore beHt promoted by the e.xteUHion 
of liberty and civiliHation. Now, on 
the contrary, the prevailing opinion in, 
that Kngland think.-' !'ier advantage to 
lie in withholding from other eountricH 
that eouHtitutional liberty which Hhe 
herHelf enjoyH.'' In thlH Hanie Hpeech, 
Lord PalmerHton iuHiHted on the 
Hpecial relations of Portugal and Kng- 
land ; and enunciated vu^ws on the 
doctrine of non-interference which may 
Herve, in Home me.'LHure, aH a key U) hm 
HubHcrpient policy. "ThegrounrI U|>- 
on which my right h<inourable friend, 
th(; Secretary of Stat<i for the Honn? 
Department (Mi: Peel), hiiH defended 
the doingof all that hiiH been done, and 
the not doing of all that Iwut been omit- 
ted, Ih the prineiple of non-intf*rfer- 
unce ; that iH Ui wiy, the principle that 
every nation liaH a right to manage itH 
uwu internal aifairs aa it pleaMeM, h') 
long aH it injurcH not itH neighliourH ; 
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and that one nation hoM no right 
control, by force of nnuH, thu will 
another nation in the choioo of 
government or ruler. To Uiiit prlj 
pie 1 most cordially aHscni. It in hod 
It ought to be aatTcd ; and 1 iru»t i 
Kngland will never be found to set 
example of itH violation. But in 
dlHcuMHionH it Ih of great iiniKjrtajio 
come to a clear undemtanuiiig of 
ireciHc meaning of temiM UMod lu 
late ; and let uh, thensfore, Htrip 
word * interferenc<^i * of an ambigi 
which tendH to i>er))lex aud ouiifuM 
by ' interfereuiu;,* in meiuit interfert 
by force of armti, Huch inter fomuoe^ 
cfovornnient arc right in Hay lug, '^ 
eral principleH anil our own prac 
forliade iw t^i exert.* But if bv Ms 
ference,* Ih meant uitermeddliug^ i 
intenuoddling in every wav, and 
every extent Hhort of actual inilltl 
force, then I uiUMt affimi^ that th 
Ih nothing in HUch iuterfereuce vb 
the law (jf natioiiN may not in oerti 
cMuiOH iM^niit ; and tliat the wholfll 
ittry of the conne(;tion between B 
land and Portugal haM buen idtwMi 
unbroken chain of HUch interferenoi 
our part ; nay, more, Uuit tlie oo 
plaint to which the prcwent Gov« 
mont Ih moHtjuHtly expoHed, ia, notti 
they have not interfered, but that tl 
have interfered only on the WK 
Hide." 

We <Himo next to hia own diplomi 
iiit(!rference, iim Foreign Secretary 
Kngland, in the diapute lietweonl 
ium and J I ol land, and hiH uou-ixit 
erence between JluHHia and Pobi 
'i'he fonner two natioua Imd In 
iniited by the treaty of Vioiuia u 
one kingdom of tlie Netherl&ndii. 1 
land had JHMin aimexfsd to lluMi«| 
the wime treaty, on the ooudition 
her receiving a coiiMtitutiuu. The i 
giaiiH roHc in anna agairmt a nifiter ; 
tion, made odioua by compuhiory \ 
nexation ; the Polea agaiuat the M 
riticH of a military ruler, and in 
fence of their couKtitution. The 
UM-cHtH of fnjedom and good mm 
nn'.iii wwnn'A at Uauti aa Htrungiy c 
<H;rned in the latter eaae aa in 
former. Wliat, then, waa Lord ] 
mei-Ht'in^H rule of difflerential poll 
in a Ht>eech, delivered in the ei 
part ol 1831, while the oonteat 
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tween the ii<dgianH and Dutch 
doubtful, we And him aaying: ^] 
glum, in the hiatory of modem til 
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ras an independent state ; it 
t Bpanishy then Austrian, t^en 

aad, finally, waa conquered 
tuioe by the united e£RMrta of 
Holland is a state whose ex- 
is known to the world ; Hoi- 
a state whioh the powers of 
I and Europe have united to 
iL Holland is a state whose 
dence and integrity concerns 
fare of other countries. We 
ight to say to Belgium, ' You 
^lature of yesterday ; yourin- 
tnce has hardly been establish- 
vou have no ri^ht to daim as 
hat which of right belongs to 
.' '^ In short, he argues that the 
ku Powers have a ri^^ht to in- 

both as to the limits of the 
ingdom, and the individual 
to be its sovereign. In a speech, 
d nearly a year later, his lord- 
it seems to us, divests himself 
1 repudiates — the honour which 
irers usually attribute to him, 
3eing the liberator of Belgium : 
been said that, if we are par- 
he separation of Belgium from 
1, we are guilt;^ of a crime ; but 
ihat the English Government 
>t the cause of this separation ; 
or it had once taken place, it 

duty to make the best of the 
tances in which we were placed, 
i^inly refused to take those 
hich were absolutely necessary 
'6 the possession of Belgium to 
ig of Holland ; I mean tne hav- 
3our8e to military measures, 
iipposing that we had adopted 
«ps, it would have been impos- 
have receded, and the inevit- 
nsequences would have been 
general war would have been 

throughout Europe. It would 
sen a war of opinion, and the 
lenoes, whatever they might 
en, would inevitably have been 
ible. We should have been 

to go on when we once had 
Qgaged in it; and, although 
i might have the glory of re- 

the 9y«teni of 1815, yet I am 
it that we never should recover 
le consequences of such a line 
sy. When, as I said before, the 
ion was inevitable, we took the 
30urse that we could.^' This 
very much like saying, "We 
rith the strongest party when 
1 ascertained on wbi^ side 



strength lay.'' As to Busaia and Po- 
land, the nobl« lord dittinetly stated 
his opinion (July, 1833), tibiat the 
constitution given by the Emperor 
Alexander to the kingdom of P^and, 
in pursuance of the &eaty of Vienna, 
must be considered as resting on the 
sanction of that treaty; that Russia 
was boimd, in good &ith, to preserve 
that constitution; that the revolt of 
the Poles did not absolve the Russian 
Cbvemment from the obligations of that 
treaty; and that England was entitled, 
if she thought fit, to mterfere in enforc- 
ing that treaty. Why, then, did Eng- 
land, represented by Lord Palmerston, 
not think fit to interfere? Because 
" it would not have been judicious for 
the British Government to have taken 
a step which must have led to a general 
war, in the hope and expectation of 
rescuing Poland from destruction. I 
repeat, that a general war must have 
taken place if England had interfered 
by arms ; because, on one side there 
were Russia, Austria, and Prussia en- 
tertaining one opinion ; and, on the 
other, England and France were united 
in a different interpretation. Austria 
and Prussia were both in possession of 
Polish provinces, and both were inter- 
ested, or believed themselves interested 
(which is much the same thing), in esta- 
blishing the interpretation put by Rus- 
sia on the treaty. And what was the 
state of the disposable army of these 
powers? Russia nad an army in Poland, 
against which the Poles were scarcely 
able to make head ; Austria had an army 
on the Austrian frontier of Poland ; 
while Prussia had concentrated her 
forces on the Russian frontier ; and if 
the British Gk)vemment had wished to 
make the fate of the Poles certain, and 
to involve them in a contest with forces 
so superior as to render resistance on 
their part for a week impossible, they 
had nothing to do but to declare that 
they would, by force of arms, compel 
Russia to maintain the Constitution 
of Poland. I, therefore, think that the 
British Government has acted wisely 
and properly in reference to the inter- 
est of the Poles themselves, in content- 
ing itself with the expression of its 
sentiments on the suoject.*' Again 
we say, this sounds very like the 
language of one who hesitates, from 
pohtic^ considerations, to do a morally 
ri^teous action. 
In Lord Palmerston's speech on the 
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Quadruple Treaty, we find no reanoiui 
for iDterferenoe alleged, berond the 
right and intereift <t( EskgJitLna to do mo 
if ehe pleaded. '^In the cane of a civil 
war," iayn he, ^proceeding either from 
a disputed NUcceMion, or from a long 
revolt, no writer on national law de- 
nies that other couutrieii have a right, 
if they choose, to take part with eitner 
of the two belligerents/' Why did 
Kngland interfere m this case ? Because 
the cause of the Queen was the cause 
of ^Mibertv and civilisation," and of 
the majority of the peot^le ? It is not 
said so ; hut, " it is an English interest 
that the cause of the Queen of 8])ain 
•hall be successful ; it is of great im- 
portance to this country, that tliat 
alliance which has been intimately 
cemented between the four Powers of 
the West, England, France, Constitu- 
tional Spain, and Constitutional Por- 
tugal — it is, I refteht of great interest 
and importance, in the most enlarged 
views of national ])olicy, that the alli- 
ance should continue ; and it can only 
continue by the success of the Queen 
of Spain/* In another part of this 
speech, the phrase, ''most enlargeil 
views of national policy," is expanded 
into " the j)reservation of the peace of 
Europe/* In another s{>eech, we are 
told that England has an interest in the 
success of the Queen of Spain, because 
''it is the interest of England that 
Spain should be free, and that she 
should be prosperous ; because it is for 
the interest of England that Spain 
should be independent, in order that 
she may be an element of the balance 
of power in Europe. Or even if we 
look at the matter in the narrow view 
of our relationship with Spain as a 
trading and commercial country, it is 
our interest that her resources and her 
wealth should be develope<l ; and that, 
for this purpose, she should receive the 
l>enefits of that constitution which 
Martinez de la Kosa has laboured to 
procure for her/* 

Passing over the Syrian war, because 
it illustrates only l!iOrd Palmerston*s 
sense of the importance of maintaining 
the Ottoman Empire intact, we come 
to the events of 1 848 and *49. The in- 
tervention of the French in Italy is 
thus brieflv alluded to : — " The answer 
we gave (to the French Government) 
was this: that it was not for us to 
judge for the French Qovemment^ but 
that iu our opinion the di&rffices 



which had arisen between tlu 
and his subjects might be arrao 
diplomatic intervention ; and i 
our opiidon, that diplomatic in 
tion ought to have ibr itii obj 
understanding lietween the Pa 
his subjects, by which the Pope^ 
ing to Kome, would secure to 1 
man people those oonstitations 
tutions which were granted lai 
and es|>ecially a practical ax 
separation l>etween the U 
and spiritual authorities of 
No more decided expresirion of 
than this could be obtained fr« 
statesman who had repeatedly d 
the right of England to intei 
least by negotiat&n and remou 
whenever constitutional liberty 
tacked, and who had been iMca 
forme<l of the fact, that the Rep 
(Government at Borne wa» as thoi 
constitutional in its origin, ; 
orderly in its administration, as 
England, To the war betwee 
gary and Austria his lordship < 
at Least one long and able sp6e< 
a State paper remarkably lu 
and high-spirited* In that sp< 
admits that the entire Hnngar 
tion is engaged, not in a revolt, 
defence of its ancient conatil 
rights ; and represents it as devc 
bo desired. " not simply on the pi 
of general humanity, but on tl 
cip^ of sound Eurm>ean polii 
from the most friendlv regard 
Austrian Empire itselv* that t 
test may be Drought to an ai 
termination. It was in this 
that his lordship used an ext 
which has been much applauded 
frequently quoted : " Opinioi 
stronger than armies. Opiniona 
are funded in tnith and iosti 
in the end prevail against the ts 
of infantry, the fire of artillery, i 
charge of cavalry/' Why, then, 
be asked, did not the representi 
England aiTord to the Hnngari 
tion this cheap but omnipotent 
" opinion 1 " Why not strengthe 
with the encouraging assurance, 
land holds that you are right, i 
sires that you may be anco« 
We meet, in his lordship's fMechi 
no better reason for thia ano 
abstinence than in these nrnxtm 
** But there are higher and larg 
siderations which ought to rmu 
maintenanoe of the Atiftrlaii 
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3ct of solicitude to every English 
aan. Austria is a most im- 
t element in the balance of 
3an power. Austria stands in 
itre of Europe, a barrier against 
Dhments on the one side, and 
t invasion on the other. Th& 
tI independence and liberties of 
9 are bound up, in my opinion^ 
\e maintenance and integrity of 
X aa a great European power ; 
herefore, anything which tends 
rect, or even remote, con- 
3y, to weaken and to cripple 
a, — but still more to reauce 
om her position of a first-rate 

to that of a secondary State — 
be a great calamity to Europe, 
le which every Englishman ought 
irecate, and to try to prevent." 
true, that, to the entrance of a 
,n army into the Hungarian ter- 

Lord Palmerston did object ; 
reply was furnished by his own 

and the whole tenor of his 
: " In the case of civil war, other 
ies have a right, if they choose, 
B part with either belligerents." 
re are several distinct principles 
;emational relation. There is 
which was embodied in the 
Alliance, and seems perpetuated 
ssia — the right of absolute Go- 
.ents to interfere arbitrarily for 

f>ression of popular power ; or, as 
vocates of that principle would 
I defence of law and order. The 
te principle is that temporarily 
jd by the National Convention 
,nce in 1791 — ^the right of demo- 

propagandism, or of assisting 
its in revolt against their rulers, 
rinciple which has now, to our 
edge, no representatives. A 
ication of the latter is the assur- 
fiven by Lamartine to the Foreign 
rs in 1848 : " Kespect for existing 
^ements, but brotherhood with 
3sed nationalities." Similar to 

the doctrine of Kossuth: "In- 
ition to enforce non-intervention," 
doctrine that, if one power iuter- 
1 the internal affairs of another, 
jighbouring powers should unite 
>ress that interference. None of 

principles, however, have we 

embodied in Lord Palmerston's 
', or expressed in his speeches. Of 
Lghts of " oppressed nationalities" 
e nothing. Three conditions are 
3ary to constitute a nation— a 



territory marked out by distinct phy- 
sical features ; oneness of race or lan- 
guage ; and the capacity of self-protec- 
tion and self-government. Belgium is 
such a nation ; Spain and Portugal are 
such ; Italy is imquestionably such a 
nation ; and, as decidedly, Hungary. 
But of these circumstances Lord Pal- 
merston seems to take no account. 
Nor does he appear to have faith in 
what is called oy Anglo-Saxons, " the 
brotherhood of nations," — by French- 
men, " the solidarity of peoples." He 
speaks of their mutual interests as 
political or commercial commimities ; 
out that they may have a moral rela- 
tion analogous to that of individuals — 
obligations to succour each other in dis- 
tress, and protect each other from 
wrong — ^there is no evidence that he 
believes. The following passage of a 
speech delivered in 1848 applies to 
communities a doctrine that is deemed 
misanthropical when applied to indivi- 
duals : " As to the romantic notion that 
nations or Governments are much or 
permanently influenced by friendships, 
and God knows what, — ^why, I say that 
those who maintain those romantic no- 
tions, and apply the intercourse of in- 
dividuals to the intercourse of nations, 
are indulging in a vain dream. The only 
thing which makes one Government 
follow the advice and yield to the coun- 
sel of another, is the hope of benefit to 
accrue from adopting it, or the fear 
of the consequences of opposing it." 
Disdainfully negligent of the rights, 
and sceptical of the morality of nations, 
his lordship appears equally destitute 
of that magnanimous spirit which 
deems the help of the wronged more 
obligatory when it involves resistance 
to the strong. Poland, Cracow, Bome, 
and Hungary, though each confessedly a 
good cause, are left to succumb, because 
remonstrance would be vain, and war 
would be inconvenient to ikiglish in- 
terests. "Liberty and civilisation" 
may have the benefit of English aid in 
Belgium, Portugal, and Spam, because 
the Belgians have the sympathies of 
insurgent Europe ; and the despots, 
Miguel and Carlos, are feeble. In short, 
the only "principles " that can be glean- 
ed from a careful review of Palmersto- 
nian utterances and doings, are, an ir- 
regular, indefinite sympathy with con- 
stitutional government, anxietytomain- 
tain the " balance of power" in Europe, 
and a determination to make both 
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sabwrvient to the ^ glory** and inte- 
reftB of England. 

It ifl witn almost painfbl reluctance 
that the writer has brought himself to 
this conclusion. Having finished his 
task, he may confess that he commenced 
it with a prepossession in favour of 
Lord Palmerston*s political career, as 
well as the admiration so commonly 
felt for his talents and energy. A care- 
ful collation of the materials for this 
review has considerably modified the 
former feeling. On many, a similar 
effect has beon produced by the avowal 
of his lordship's approval of l^ouis Na- 
poleon's usurpation. He now stands, 
as he told Sir Robert Peel two-and- 
twenty years ago, " one of the rejjre- 
sentatives of the people of England, 
and the representative of my own opin- 
ions." He may, peradventure, occupy 
once more the proud position of helms- 
man of the British barnue through tlic 
troublous waters of foreign politics. 
Would he in that, or in his more pri- 
vate capacity, expiate his late offence 
against tiis own fame and the cause of 
political morality, in condoning with 
Napoleon's treason, he may do ho hy 
resuscitating within his heart the spirit 
of his illustrious friend and master, 
George Canning — ^by calling in once 
more the New World to redress the 
bcdance of the Old — and by uniting 
England and America in an array or 
their "power of opinion" against the 
power of despotic swords — at once pre- 
serve t)ie peace and establish the liber- 
ties of Europe ; crowning his own grey 
hairs with a wreath of imfjerishabln 
renown. 



THOMAS CHATTEKTON. 

The subject of this sketch is not one 
around whoso name is enshrined the 
halo of loving or joyous reminiscences ; 
but rather telling of the shadows of a 
dark and stormy time, of one whom we 
have, perhaps, only even remembered as 
associated with a clouded pathway, and 
an untimely grave ! but Home extenua- 
tion may be urged for the failings of 
one wh(^ died so young, and yet per- 
formed so much ; and if we can awaken 
the interest of any in exploring the 
mysteries of the human heart, and in 
tracing the corruscations of genius, 
draw a moral from its career, and a 
lesson from its errors, some good pur- 
pose may be answered. 



Thomas Chatterton was 
Bristol, the fiOth November, V, 
father, who was master of t 
school, in Pyle-street, die4 
months before the poet was b 
mother was a plain, worthy 
gentle, but melancholy. At ft 
of age he went to school, ezhil 
symptoms of renins ; on the c 
he was remaAably dull and 
appearing an incorrigible du 
fact, he was sent back on the 
incapacity, until six and a-lu 
old ; even his mother thought 
be an absolute fool, and, when 
ing him, frequently tohl him s 

This inaptitude, for early 1 
has l)een no unfreqnent occui 
the annals of literary men. 

But the mental energy ' 
dead, but sleerjing, and a chai 
came over the spirit of hbi 
There chanced to be, in his : 
];)ossession, an old, musical ma: 
ailomed with illuminated csa] 
arrested the child's attentiou 
use his mother's words, **Yn 
love with it." He quickly I 
rea^i; an ancient black iett4 
which she brought him compl 
charm, and (Jhatterton was n* 
a duiHM;. 

This, doubtless, gave the fi: 
bent to his antiquarian taste ; 
ancient monuments and ant 
sci'iiitions, in the church of & 
Ileucliffc, amongst which he tli 
wandered, strengthened it. J 
years of age he would read ft^ 
morning ii) late; at night, a 
thus early, were his dawning 
of ambition commenced. A i 
turor i^romised to make for i 
drcn a ])resent of some eart! 
muff or (nip that would gratify 
and he asked the boy whal 
should be inscribed on his? 
me," replied the future en 
Rowley, " an angel with wing) 
trumpet, to trumpet my nai 
the world ! " 

He ]>ecaine silent and 
ful, often weeping, apparentl; 
out a cause, and wouta f^eauc 
sent himself from home for 
period ; and, after being 
corrected, he said, ''it waa ha 
whipped for readinff.** 

At the age of el|dit yearn 
to (*olston*s school ; nis pocke 
all went to a drcalating libnu 
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g was promiscuous; religicm, 
f, biography, poetry, and he- 
; but, above aU, he displayed a 
oate attachment for antiouities. 
x>te a catalogue of works ne had 
Tom this period to ten years of 
mounting to 70 in number ; not 
7 the ordinary books of child- 
but learned and abstruse works ; 
^t others, the ponderous pole- 
tomes of Bingham, Young, and 
gfleet. 

characteristie expression was, 
kt this early ace, firequcntly used 
Q, that ^'Cfod had sent his crea- 
into the world with arms long 
h to reach anything if they 
i to be at the trouble." 
manners were noted for reserve 
iinconquerable haughtiness; he 

shut himself up for hours in a 
room at home, which he called 
wn, and would come out be- 
i with ochre and black lead. In 
ain were already fermenting the 
)y poems ; while his Mends ima- 

he was about staining himself 
jipsey, and that he would be off 
lay with that vagrant tribe. 
re are thought particular in thus 
ng minutely upon circumstances 
early life, let it not be forgotten 
ifter all, the whole biography of 
grton is but that of a boy, and 
he died before many have ac- 
L the manner of even entering a 
with propriety. 

! favourite haunts of Chatterton 
the aisles and tower of Eedcliffe 
ih. Beautiful exceedingly is that 
urch of St. Mary, Bedcliife, pro- 
unsurpassed by any in the kmg- 

Well might the dim, religious 
through its darkened windows 
ig, the gorgeous tracery of its 
ecture, and its sculptured monu- 
, thrilliugly impress the dawning 
•8 of the ardent youth! All 
d seems to tell of the externals of 
on, as though you should there 
le with subdued and chastened 

. little, perchance, amid such a 
as this, should we deem that 
of the ludicrous or absurd had 
iding-place ; and yet doth this 
me church of Reacliffe jrield an 
ce of that one step which is said 
Imes alone to divide "the sub- 
ft^m the ridiculous." Turning 
ihe contemplation of its exquisite 



beauty of the present, to its records of 
the past, I saw, suspended against the 
wall, a large rib-bone. On inquiring 
of the sexton what it mi^ht be ? I was 
seriously told " it was a nb of the Dun 
Cow slain by Guy, Earl of Warwick." 
Now I had never hitherto felt much 
respect for those doughty knights and 
stalwart paladins of ol(( who, clothed 
in panoply of proof, went forth seek- 
ing^advLWesffighting monsters, and 
dragons when they could find them, 
but oftener, I am afraid, getting into 
mischief, by attacking their JfeUow- 
men when no other enemy was to be 
found. I had never heretofore felt much 
veneration for those itinerant destruc- 
tives ; but supposing this to be a verita- 
ble rib of that identical Dun Cow, of 
which so much has been said and simg, 
one might be allowed somewhat to 
modify what must in that pase be 
a prejudiced opinion, and to feel some 
little respect for the courage that had 
cleared the earth of such a gigantic 
monster ; for this rib, if belonging to 
one of the manmialia, as they sap it 
did, must have helped to support a 
body of some twenty or thirty feet in 
height ! the length of the said rib 
being 9 feet 6 inches ! 

A more interesting object in that 
same old church, is the elaborately- 
carved monument of Admiral Penn I 
Naught of admiration had I for the 
sculptured trophies of that decorated 
tomb, or the tattered banners, waving, 
as in triumphant mockery, o'er the 
slumbenng warrior beneath! and I 
could not avoid contrasting the war- 
like pageantry of that marble ceno- 
taph, with the calm, quiet resting- 
place of the far greater son, in the 
lone, secluded burial-ground of Jor- 
daus, which to me hath ever seemed to 
tell of deepest quietude and calm re- 
pose. The former awoke memories of 
the dark davs of war and bloodshed ; 
the latter oreathed of holiness and 
peace. That impretending grave is 
visited by many a pilgrim-traveller, 
while countless flowers spring up amid 
the verdant turf around, and the honied 
wild thyme and blossoming marjoram 
waft their incense unto the skies, 
mounting upwards like the fragrance 
of the memory of the just. 

After thus diverging somewhat from 
our subject, let us return again to the 
boy poet. His earliest poetical efiusion 
was written at ten years of age. The 
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following were the first feeble flutter- 
ings of this unfledged ffenius. They 
were published in Fdix Farley s 
Journal, January 8th, 1763, and are 
entitled " Part of a Poem on the last 
Epiphany, or Christ coming to Judg- 
ment" : — 

Behold, juiit coming fi:t>m above, 

The Judffe with majesfcy and love I 

The sky divides, and rolls away, 

To admit him through the realms of day ; 

The 8UD, astonished, hides his face. 

At Jesus' bright, superior rays ; 

Dread lightnmgs flash, and thunders roar. 

And shake the earth and briny shore ; 

The trumpet sounds at Heaven's command, 

And piorcoth through the sea and land ; 

The dead in each now fear the voice, 

The sinners fear, and saints rejoice ; 

For now the awful hour is come. 

When every tenant of the tomb 

Must rise and take his everlasting doom ! 

He had been gloomy from the time 
he be^an to learn, but was more cheer- 
ful when he took to writing poetry. 
The weight of the incubus was re- 
moved ; he had burst his bonds, and 
could prepare himself for higher 
flights ; it was pleasant even to feel 
his liberty ; he could behold the hea- 
ven towards which his thoughts 
tended, and from which his inspira- 
tion came. The living fire that had 
tipped his tongue had kindled. His 
belief, his expectations, and his ardent 
yearnings, burning, struggling to be 
uttered, might be uttered now ! 
Some satirical pieces soon followed. 
At eleven years and five months 
he wrote the following, on an un- 
principled man, who shifted his re- 
ligion from one sect to another, with- 
out compunction. It is called " Apos- 
tate WiU" :— 

In dajrs of old, when Wesley's power 
Gathered new strength by every hour. 
Apostate Will, just sunk in trade, 
liosolved his bargain should be made. 
Then straight to Wesley he repairs. 
And x>ut8 on grave and solemn airs ; 
Then thus the pious man addressed : 
" Good sir, I think your doctrine best. 
Your servant will a Wesloyan be. 
Therefore the principles teach me." 
The preacher then instruction gave. 
How he in this world should behave ; 
He hears, repeats, and gives a nod, 
Says " Every worcVs tJte icord of God;" 
Then lifting his dissembling eyes, 
" How blessed is the sect ! he cries ; 
" Nor Bingham, Youn^, nor Stillingfloet, 
Shall make me from this sect retreat." 
He then his circumstance declared. 
How luirdly with him matters £Bu>ed ; 
Begged him, " next morning fob to make 
A small collection for his sake." 



The preacher nid, "Do not repine, 
The ^BkoU ooUection shall be thine." 
Will looks demure, and cringing bow% 
About his bmineiB straight he goee^ 
His outward acts were grave and prim, 
The Methodist appeared in him ; 
But be his outwud what it will. 
His heart was an apostate's still ; 
He'd oft profess a hallow'd flame. 
And everjrwhere preached Wesley's nam 
He was a preacher, and what no^ 
Bo Umg as money could be ffot. 
He'd oift profiMs with holy fire, 
" The labourer's worthy of his hire ! " 

It happened onee upon a time, 

When all his works were in their prime, 

A nobUj)l<ice appeared in view ; 

Then Will bid Methodists adieu— 

A Methodist no more hell be ; 

The Proiettantt served best for ht. 

Then to the curate straight he ran. 

And thus addressed the reverend man : 

'* I was a Methodist 'tis true ; 

With penitence I turn to you, — 

Oh ! that it were your bounteous will 

That I the vacant place might fill. 

With justice I'd myself acquit, 

Do everything that's ri^^ and fit ! " 

The curate straightway gave consent : 
To take the place he quickly went. 
Accordingly^ ne got the pla^. 
And keeps it wiui dissembled grace. 

Tolerable poetry this lor a bo] 
lli^ years old. I think we may af 
with Warton, who says, "The al 
has a de^ee of humour and cam 
versification which are astonishint 
such a child.** 

Some two years or so later, a 
out the first result of his ahtiqna] 
lore, and antique imitations, in max 
following ; — 

Messrs. Burgum and Catcot y 
partners as pewterers in Bri 
Chatterton had frequnntly been 
ticed by the former, who had gi 
him occasionally small sums of mo: 
He was yain and credulous, and i 
of notoriety and display — a fit sub, 
undoubtedly, to practise upon ; 
Chatterton set about it. He wen 
him one day, and told him " he 
found his pedigree from William 
Conqueror, a pedigree that allied 
to the proudest families in Engla 
that he was descended from luti 
daughter of Waltheo^ Earl of I 
thumberland and Huntingdon!" 
assured the pewterer of this, and 
pewterer believed it. Qreat lias b 
the laughter at poor Burgmn fixr 
lowing the gilded pUL " But 
imagine," says Wm.£[owitt^ "a 
schoolboy in an old-iaahioned < 
and his innocent boy^ fiMe, »? 
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lefore him and preMntiiig to him so 
oatter-of-fiict a document^ as found in 
. chest in the munimen^room of St. 
tiary's Chnrch, in which this boy was 
mown to pore and hunt about ; Buf- 
^um was completely taken in ; and a 
housand others, who have since 
aughed at him, would have been taken 
n also.'* No doubt it was a pleasant 
hing to be told that the blood which 
he scratch of a rusty nail might draw, 
v&s pure as the stream which flows m 
ordly veins. Surely this was worth 
he crown with which Burgum re- 
rarded the fortunate discoverer. A 
ortnight after, Chatterton supplied 
lim with a second batch, giving the 
ledigree down to the time of C£arles 
1. ; and there wieely leaving it, as Sir 
V. Scott observes : " Chatterton linked 
nd gilded this splendid chain of 
ncestry, through remote ages, where 
here was full scope for fiction; and 
irhen he approached the region of pro- 
(ability, he let the end loose, that his 
riend mis^ht attach himself to it as he 
•est could." 

■ 

Long after Chalterton's death, Bur- 
Tim journeyed to London, and laid 
tefore the heralds for their approval 
his pediffree of the De Bergem mmily. 
The resiut was, he quickly returned to 
Bristol, carried on his pewtering, and 
bought uo more of his ancestors. 

The following was written at eleven 
ears of age : — 

Almighty framer of the skies. 
Oh let our pure devotiou rise 

Like incense in thv sight ! 
Wrapt m impenetrable shade. 
The texture of our souls was made. 

Till Thy conmiand gave light. 

The sun of glory gleamed ; the ray 
Refined the darkness into day. 

And bid the vapours fly. 
Impelled by His eternal love, 
He left His palaces above 

To cheer our gloomy sky. 

How shall wo celebrate the day 
\^en God appeared in mortal clay, 

The mark of worldly scorn ; 
When the archangel's heavenly lays 
Attempted the Rwleemer's praise, 

And hail'd salvation's mom ? 

A humble form the Grodhead wore. 
The pains of poverty he bore. 

To gaudy pomp unknown ; 
Though in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the man Almighty God, 

In glory all his own. 

Despised, oppressed, the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 
J^or bids His vengeaiioe rise : 



He saw tho entAxum He had made 
Revfle his power, his oeaoe InvadflH— 
He saw with Mercys eyes ! 

And now hegan to be noised abroad 
the famous story of the iron-bound 
chest of master Osmynge, in that muni- 
ment-room of St. ]!£u*y'a^ Beddiffo. 
The facts were these : over the north 
porch of St. Marv's, Bedcliffe, rebuilt 
by Canynge in the reign of Edward 
iV., in the fifteenth century, there is a 
kind of muniment-room, in which was 
deposited six or seven chests--one in 
particular was said to be '^ Master 
Canynge's Coflfre." About 1727, the 
keys of these having been some time 
lost, it was thought that certain title- 
deeds, and other writings of value, 
were in the chest. Accordinffly, they 
were broken open, and the deeds re- 
lating to the church removed, and other 
parchment manuscripts left, as being 
of no value. Chatterton^s j&ither, his 
imde being sexton of the church, had 
brought away large quantities of the 
manuscripts ; and the young poet 
afterwaros K&ve out, that, on acci- 
dentallv lookini^ them over, he dis- 
covered poetictd and other composi- 
tions by Canynge, and his friend, 
Thomas Bowley, a monk of the fif- 
teenth centurv. These were the famous 
forgeries of Chatterton. He had erased 
the old writings, and, in quaint and 
obsolete language, had written thereon 
instead, the fiimous Bowley poetry. 

In 1767, he was apprenticed to one 
Lambert, a Lawyer, a vulgar, imperious 
man, who treated him very harshly. 
Chained twelve hours a day to the 
office, and subject to indignity and 
insidt, no wonder that he became dis- 
gusted with his employer and emplov* 
ment. Bodily in the 18th, mentally 
he was revelling in the past of the 
fifteenth century. Shrouded amidst 
dust and cobwebs, musty parchments, 
and obliterated inscriptions, his imagi- 
nation was haunted with ffhostly friars 
and trains of shaven moi&s, pacing in 
sable stole the cloisters of St John^. 

Chatterton, at this portion of his 
life, has by some been accused of 
libertinism. His contemporary, This- 
tlethwaite, says : " He was temperate 
in his living, moderate in his pleasures, 
and regular in his exercises ; and to- 
tally undeserving of the aspersion.** 

^ The &ct appears to be, that Chat- 
terton*s character has been blackened 
by every slanderer. He has been a 
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kind of whipping pout, for every iicrih- 
bling apprentice U) try hiH haiirl r)n. 
There in, cfjiiainlv, a laxity of oxpntH- 
flion in ivjino of hiH writmpt, but wu 
muHt romcmYxsr that theitf! were 
written when Ciinrchill wan famouji, 
and * Wllke*H Emay on Woman ' waH 
burnt by tiie common hanaman.^* 

Many have wondered now he wrote 
no mueh. He filept but little, and 
would even write all night by moon- 
light, ife Hcldom ate animal food at 
thiB time ; not like Jiyron for fear of 
netting fat. Ynit like Hhelley, l)eeaiMe 
he Hup(H)fMMl it trj im])air hin intidleet. 
He never taHted Htnmg or Hpirituoun 
liquorH, — a cake or a cruHt of Y)read 
and pure Hpring water waH hin dinner 
meal. BometimeH hiH mother would 
tempt him with a hot meal on hin 
vinlte to her. He would reply, "he 
had a work in hand, and tnuHt not 
render himwdf more ntupid than (UkJi 
had nuule him." There are few nnch 
injttanceH of unvarying tempenmce on 
record. Byron dinerl, when in Italy, 
on a biHcnit anrl glann of H^>da water ; 
bnt he anticii)atcd corpulency, and 
Hhuddered at iim notion otti/cU** (Jhilde 
Harold." 

In 1 7(iH a new bridge wuh c^impieterl 
in KriHtr>l, and out <»ime in Felix 
Parley *H Journal, an account of Uie cen;- 
mony of opening tlic old bridge. What 
a Hennation it caiiHefl. The iounml 
offices waH IxiHiegeil ; the nimi][>er ra- 
pidly )K>ught up, and then; Hat (y'hat- 
terton nileutly laughing in hin nleeve. 

A Mr. Barrett, a highly reH|Hictable 
mirgeon, wan alnrnt to write a hifltory 
of Brintol, and wan anxionnly cr)llecting 
Miaterialn. Fie WfiH intnxlucefl tf) 
fJhatterUin, who forthwith fuminhed 
him with valuai)le matter, and ancient 
recordn. AIL the produce of liin own 
fertile fancy, mere fiction, and tliene 
fonn no inonnHiderable ]>r)rtir>n of the 
large quaHx) volume of Barrett, a 
work otherwiw; of cr^nHideraide value 
and renearch. The writer naw it when at 
Brintol a Hhort time l>ack, and wan per- 
fed/ly nHtounded at the niarvelH therein 
depictefl. 'J'he gorgeouM arfJiitectiire, 
and the pifstureH^jue embelliHlmientH 
of a HUpponititiouH bygone day, wwe 
the Hculptured fi(HjonH, the ]K>etic day- 
dreamH of that marvel! ouh iKiy. 

William Jfowitt, in Hprmking of thin 
era of the |)oet'H life, nayH : " 'rhin wan 
one of thow} bright HeaMonn in hin ca- 
reer; when the heaven of hlH H|>irit 



bafl cant ItM glory on tlie nother >(i 
when the light and npleiidotir 
own Insautiful ereatlonn in von 
or>mmon earth, and he waikn i 
Humnier of hin heart*H ioy. Kver3 
gi nation HeemH to have beco 
reality ; every hope to expand ' 
him nito fame and felicity ; nn 
flowerH l^eneath hlH tread, th* 
a>Kive him, the air that breathef 
hiH oheekj— all nature, inahort, ia 
the intoxication of hin fioetio tri' 
Jirifltol l)Ocamo to*) narrfiw for 
He Hhifbed the fieldjof hin ambit 
Jjimdmif and the whole end 
realm of hin anticipationa paHHed 
dream, and wan gone ! There 
inntead cruel contempt, Boul-witl 
neglect, hiuiger, deftpair, and huic 

In ]7fHI, he befpn to be amk 
to ap|)ear in print in Txmdoii, 
he wrote it) Dodiiley, the pub 
)>ut received no auMwer ; and t) 
Horace Walpole, encloHing him 
cr>unt of the "The liywi of Peyiici 
in Kngland, by J. Rowley, \4i 
MuHtre (y'anynge." Waljjole 
Ijack : " I give you a thounaiid t 
for it. J have not the happin 
undenttanding the Haxon latij 
and nhould not have lN;en abbs V 
pruliend it without your U 
notiM. "Tlie AV)iKjt JolurH ven 
wondeiful for their liannoni 
Hpirit ; " " hut iiwteful <if oorr 
yinif nir, ^/ou are far more able 1 
rect me." 

(Jhatterton retilied in generoi 
imprudent confidence, confeHMii 
youth and limited meana, and * 
change took place in Wal|K>le*M 
and 1h; lefl tne youthful fK>6t 
(hmpair, hin fftarvatioti, and uni 
death. Ooleridge neverely renuu 
Walfmlo'H conduct: "Oh! ye 
lionour the name of tnan, reioic 
thin WalmLe in called a Jxffd?^ 

Wal[Hne made tliat a crime in 
ierUiii, of which he hiiUHeif wa8 ] 
and ha^l himnelf net the example, 
tert^m gave out tlmt hia poenu 
written by Kf>wley. Walpole ga 
that hiH " (Mantle of Otranto " w 
work of an old Italian, found, 
(Janynge'n chcmt, bnt in the Hin 
an ancient (Jatholic family in the 
of Kngland. 

Wal}K>lewoubluotHee that, if J9 
wan nolifxiy, Chatterton waa a 
jxHit, and an a ^tor, and » poorh 
extraordinary fmetiomeiioii | 
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nity demanded that he should be 
;ht under the notice of the good 
the wise, and his powers de- 
ed ; and had Walpole kindly taken 
erton by the hand, instead of 
king him on accomit of his po- 
y and of his having put on mm 
irdonable trick of representing his 
plendid productions, as those of a 
ititj Thomas Rowley, he would 
saved a great mind to his country, 
would have deserved of it all 
tr and gratitude. But to have 
ted this firom Walpole was to 
expected warmth from an 

;er this disappointment Chatteiv 
•esolved to go to London. He 
L to talk infidelity, and to write 
t was that dark season of doubt 
I many great and greater minds 
iirough. His antique poems are 
rmly moral, and frequently of a 
ional character. He strove more 
st hypocrisy in professions than 
at rehgion itself. In extenuation 
oifeuce, let it be remembered, he 
bill literally a boy ; and let his ac- 
ij who would cast a stone at him, i 
ion what were their own reli^ous ■ 
)ns, and whether some of them 
bad any in that schoolboy's stage 
e at the age of sixteen. If we 
>ver his religious scepticism, and 
: the occasional symptoms of a 
of truth, and high principle in his 
ry hoaxes, we are compelled to 
wledge it was because he had no 
ate mend or counsellor. He was 
I youn^ ffiant, wandering solita- 
ver a wildemess without a guide, 
ide-post ; and, if he did not go 
r in proportion to his tmusual ar- 
strength, and speed, it were a 
3r! 

! remainder of Chatterton's life is 
> contemplate. Sir Walter Scott 

"Few subjects of composition j 
y affecting or elevating can ever ! 

when we consider the strange 
;uity of his character, his attain- 
under circumstances so incalcu- 
dLsadvantageous, his high spirit 
lependence, the ready versatility 
vhich he stooped to the meanest 
"y or poetical drudgery, his warm 
on for his family, together with a 
n looseness of morality ; a subject 
ning the strongest alternations of 
ind shade." When in London he 
for the magazines poem after 



poem, satire after satire^ loyifl ariidoB 
and republican songs and fflees, light 
squibs for the daily papers,' aad fori- 
ous tirades for any hirelinff^ pubUflber 
that would engage him. I^erhaps in 
the whole history of literature there is 
scarcely a more striking instance of un- 
tiring industry. In a letter to Mlr« 
Barrett at this time, after talking pub- 
licly of suicide, he says : " I keep no 
worse company than myself I never 
drink to excess, and have, without 
vanity, too much sense to be attached 
to the mercenary retailers of iniquity. 
No ; it is my pride, — my dark, native, 
unconquerable pride, — ^that plunges me 
into oestruction. I know nineteen- 
twentieths of my composition is pride. 
I will endeavour to learn humility, but 
it cannot be here. What it will cost 
me in the trial. Heaven knows." 

He wrote to his relations flourish- 
inffly of his success. Alas ! what was 
It I He was, in truth, almost from the 
first, in a state of starvation. His 
friends had subscribed several guineas 
to pay his way to and in London. Out 
of this he sent his mother and sister 
handsome presents. After all his 
cheering accounts of his success sent 
to his anxious relatives, what was the 
wretched result 1 £4 15s. he received ; 
£11 were due to him, and he never got 
it. Twenty-three shillings per month 
was the whole of his London literary 
reward ! Full of hope, and thirsting 
to attain the golden goal, not only of 
fame, but of wealth and station. Chat- 
terton entered on his London career. 
The clouds which had covered his 
morning sky seemed floating away ; 
his moral atmosphere grew clearer ; 
and he went on his pathway hoping and 
trusting in the ftiture. But what were 
his grounds for hope 1 and who were 
his allies t Booksellers, printers, and 
publishers. To these men the young 
poet, Esau-like, sold his birthright, 
" the vision and the faculty Divine," 
for a mess of potta^^. How could any 
good come out of such a Galilee as 
this 1 But let us not judge him too 
hai'shly. If he threw away his genius, 
was there not a reason ? Perhaps none 
grieved more over the path he took 
than himself. If man doth not liVe 
by bread alone, it is equally ta*ue he 
cannot live without it ; and the soul 
which should feed only on angels* fi)od, 
must bow itself down to the fiesh-pots 
of Egypt, in order that its frail co-mate 
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the bodjr, ''may have bread and meat 
in the morning, and bread and meat in 
the evening/' 

Turning from the starvinjo^ track of 
literature, he applied for a situation as 
surgeon's mate in a vojyage to the coast 
of Africa; but in vain. Here was a 
downfall for the aspirant after wealth 
and distinction. The enthusiasm, and the 
glory, and the exultation of his bright 
and shiny boyhood days were gone; 
the ladder on which he had hoped to 
have climbed to the heaven of great- 
ness was withdrawn ; and the sleeper 
awoke to find that hiis only pillow was 
a stone ; that he mast exchange the 
communings of angels for intercourse 
with cold and hearUess men. His last 
hope had failed. He was friendless, 
alone, and unassisted, and looked for- 
ward to the time when he should be a 
wanderer and an outcast ! What won- 
der if, in his dark and deep distress, 
self-contempt drowned youth's starlight 
smiles in tears ? and the victim angrily 
refused to be fed, to be kept alive by 
the hand of charity. For two or three 
days he tasted nothing. Three days 
beiore his death he was walking with 
a friend in St. Pancras'-churchyard, 
reading the epitaphs, and fell into a 
ffrave ne had not noticed. His friend 
helped him out, and told him he " was 
happy at beholding the resurrection of 
ffemus 1 " Poor Chatterton smiled 
udntly, and, taking his companion by 
the arm, said : ** My dear friend, I feel 
the sting of a speedy dissolution. X 
have been at war with the grave for 
some time. I find it is not so easy to 
vanquish a^ I imagined. We can 
find an ac^lum for every creditor but 
that." 

On the 24th of August, 1770, he 
took poison, and died at the age of 
seventeen and three-quarters. An 
inquest was held, and a verdict of in- 
sanity was returned. He was buried 
among the paupers in the burial-ground 
in Shoe-lane. Farriusdon market now 
stands on or near the spot. Tossed 
and troubled was his life, and even his 
ashes knew not repose. A monument 
to his memory is erected in the church- 
yard of Bedcliffe. Who could read 
thereon without one feeling of sympathy 
or regret the very wonu written bjy 
that marvellous boy himself for his 
supposed monument^ and inserted in 
his will?— 



" To the mmnorjct 

THOMAS OHATTKBT 

Reader Judge not I If thou art a CI 

believe tluit he ihall bejudged 
By a niperior Power. To tSat Poti 



ii he DOW answerable. 



M 



Dr. Fry, not knowing of h 
shortly after his death proce< 
Bristol to relieve and assist the 
poet. Poor Chatterton ! Had 
learned to confide in the wisd( 
love of his Grod, his grief woul 
endured for anight, and joy wou 
come with the morning. The i 
loos boy would have become t 
feet man ; and, instead of a re 
sorrow and a death of niadni 
should, in all probability, have 
commemorate the history of a 
poet, and the end of a ChriiBtiai 
sopher. 

In personal appearance Cha 
was comely and manly beyc 
years. His eyes were grey and 
ingly brilliant. Like Byrony c 
was more remarkable than th< 
and its lightning-like flashes hac 
thing about the|n almost supen 
I cannot here recapitulate the i 
of works and poems he wrote. A 
these were the ''Death of Sir i 
Bawdyn," "Ella, the Bristow 
gedy,'^ "Godwyn," "TheEnglisl 
morphoses," "The Tournament,' 
Parfyament of Sprytes," " Kei 
dens," &C., &c. 

His famous poems of "Bi 
caused a strong controversy in th 
ary world, lasting nearly down 
day, some asserting them to be 
ries, other writers as strongly p 
or trying to prove, their authen 

In his works there are, of 
traces of extreme youth, but tl 
guage is vigorous, and the versii 
melodious. There is in them ai 
lent pathos, emanating from b 
full of the softest emotions, and 
ting beiieatli the touch of sorrow 
lyre under the finger of some 
master. Although he penetrai 
into the inner mysteries of our : 
he never portrays it in false ( 
His men are brave, generous, and 
and true to the impulses of the 
in a barbarous age. His women 
loving, and faithful, and not le 
than women should be. His exp 
is most frequently chaste and het 
His hero, Sir Oharlefl Bftwdyn, 
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Reooonte the aetioiui of the day 
Each night b«lbi« h« detps. 

Hewrites:— 

Bee the white moon ihinee on high. 
Whiter is my true love'i ihfoudT 

He speaks of '^ a church on which the 
stars do set to appearin^^ of the ^^ king- 
cap-decked meadsy** or the "mnrky 
cicada haniring on the waning moon, 
of the «^y mornins lark, !hant% 
oat so noisily -^ and that sweet line is 
hisy so fhll of the freshness and vigorous 
youth of a spring morning : — 

like king-cups hontmg with the morning 
dew. 

The following is an eloquent descrip- 
tion of autimm : — 

When autumn bare and lunbumt doth appear. 
With hiB gold hand, gilding the fidling leaf, 
Bringing up winter to fiUfli the year. 
Bearing upon his back the yellow sheaf! 

He speaks, too, of the ^' soft yoimg cow- 
slip,'* and " the sHver-footed doe," 
^tne gathered storm,** '^the blue Levin,*' 
and '' shouts when the winds are up.'* 
Had he lived, we might have had an- 
other '^ Midsummer Night's Dream.** 
We see only what Chatterton is, and it 
were perhaps vain to speculate on what 
he might have been ; for he passed 

Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams. 

In his "Elegy on Philijw,'* occur 
some beautiful lines descriptive of the 
seasons. Those following are his de- 
scription of winter ;— 

Pale rugged winter, bending o'er his tread. 

His gnzzed hair bedropt with icy dew, 
His eyes a dusky light, congealed, dead. 

His robe a tinge of light ethereal blue, 
His train a motley, sanguine sable clou<^ 

He limps alon^^ the russet dreary moor, 
Whilst rising whirlwinds blasUng, keen, and 
loud. 

Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 

Of this Anna Seward says : — " It ap- 
pears to me so finelv executed, that no 
poet, living or dea4 has ever excelled 
It." 

I must close these short extracts 
from his writings with a few lines from 
a specimen worthy of his powers, enti- 
tled 

RESIGNATION. 

Oh ! God whose thunder shakes the sky. 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys. 

To Thee, my only rook, I fly, 
Thy meroy in Thy justice praise. 

The mystic mazes of Thv wilL 
The shadows of celestial light, 

Are past the powers of human iddll. 
But what toe IStemal acts is right. 



Oh ! teaeh me in the tiying hour. 
When anguish swells the dewy tsar, 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power, 
l*hy goodness love, Thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but Thee 

Encroaching sought a boundless sway. 
Omniscience could the danger see. 

And meroy look the cause away. 
Then why, my soul, dost thou complain ? 

Why, drooping, seek the daik recess T 
Shake off the melancholy chain. 

For God created all to bl« 



But, ah ! my breast is human still ; 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
Mylanffuid vitals' feeble rill 

The ackness of my soul declare. 
But yet with fortitude resigned, 

I thank the Inflioter of the blow : 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind. 

Nor let the gush of misery flow. 

Theeloomy mantle of the night» 
Which on mir sinking spirit steals. 

Will vanish wth the morning light, 
Which God, my east> my sun reveals ! 

Ah ! would that the mist of distraction 
and despair had ne'er o'erclouded this 
faith in Divine goodness ! 

Fair samples of the poetic powers of 
Chatterton cannot easily be presented, 
because his most powerful poems are 
shrouded in obsolete language and an- 
tiguated phraseology. 

it has been urged that the poems 
acknowledged by him as his ovm com- 
position, are of a cast much inferior to 
those which he produced as written by 
the counterfeit Ilowley ; but let us re- 
member that on the latter he lavished 
all his powers, with them he purposed 
to astonish or deceive the world, whilst 
his miscellaneous writing was the pro- 
geny of indigence, distraction, and de- 
spair. 

"Wordsworth says of him : — *^ If he 
had not been the unquestionable genius 
he was, the brotherhood of poets would 
vet owe him a debt of gratitude for 
having exhibited to the world a bright 
and beautiful example of the ideal 
Creator, knowing no desire which ge- 
nius did not hallow, and possessed of a 
heart which kept pure the holy forms 
of younff imagination. His temperance 
should be imitated bv all, and his ab- 
stinence was surpassed by none." 

We will here give a few other quota* 
tions from well-lmown authorities, bear- 
ing upon the genius and writings of the 
umortunate young poet. 

The ^'Edinbuivh Beview" remarks: 
— "The preten(&d antiquity of his 
poems has been denounced as a crime 
against truth, with all the solemnity 
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with which the lie of Anauias is 
quoted firom Scripture. Why, the word 
forgery does not apply to such an inno- 
cent deception ! '* 

Mr. Britton feelingly observes : — 
" Posterity may be excused, if, for- 
getting his errors in the contemplation 
of lus neglected state and youthful sor- 
rows, it speaks only of his genius." 

Southey savs:— '* The deception might 
most assuredly have been oegun, and 
continued, without the slight^ share 
of criminality in Chatterton.** 

Chambers writes : — " Such precocity 
of genius was never before witnessed." 

Carpenter says : — " When we con- 
ceive the insi)ired boy transporting 
himself in imagination back to the days 
of his fictitious Rowley, embodying his 
ideal characters, and 

' Giving to airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name/ 

we may forget the impostor in the 
enthusiast, and forgive the fiction of 
his reverie for its beauty and inge- 
nuity." 

The memory of Chatterton has been 
branded as that of a forger. If he was 
ffuilty, it was of a forgery upon his own 
brain. Were not the poems themselves 
a genuine reality? Why, instead of hav- 
ing dug them from the rubbish of the 
mmed temple of hoar antiquity, thej 
were all his own. What, then, was his 
crime ? Why robbing himself of his 
own intellectual riches, and depositing 
them on the altar of his country s glory. 
For this he was denounced as an im- 
poster ! Not thus in our latter and 
more enlightened day, was treated the 
great author of "Waverley," who for 
thirteen years chose to palm off his own 
productions as those of Peter Pattison, 
or Jedediah Cleishbotham. If Chat- 
terton is to be so fiercely denounced as 
an imposter, what must we say of Paley, 
so well known as the author of tne 
" Natural Theology ? " a work which 
modem research has proved to be 
a ffross pl^arism from a foreign 
and little-known writer ; and yet on tne 
fame of this very work Paley lived in 
renown, and died in the odour of sanc- 
tity ! 

Of the character of Chatterton, com- 
posed as it was of most contradictory 
materials, it is difficult to give a satisn 
factory analysis. Amid the mist, the 
darkness, and the cloud, bright were 
the emanations of that fi;enius which 
pierced through, and wed a light 



around him. If pride and haug] 
outwardly distinffuished him, hu 
heart was overflowing with fill 
fraternal love. The charities of 
had a permanent dwelling-place 
soul. We find him, even in the d 
and agony of his London career, 
in^ comfort and. hope to his frie 
Bristol, remembering their war 
ministiering to their necessities. 

He was naturally subject to i 
feelings and gloomy apprehe: 
Against these, except at the vei 
he successfully strugglt^. Il 
symptoms of madness were in hif 
1^. His sister was placed und* 
nnement, and her child was sub 
frequent fits of mental aberratioi 
this point, Southey remarics : " ' 
the undoubted key to the eccent: 
of his life, and the deplorable ra 
of his death ! " 

Had Chatterton lived long 
would doubtless have come to t 
knowledge of the truth ; if the pc 
lived to continue his self-educati 
would have learnt reverence for 
mistrust for himself, charitv f 
with humility and the fear of G< 
til at length, instead of being 
and miserable, and poor, he woul 
been " clothed and m his right m 

The writer was lately at Bristc 
of course, visited the old and be 
church of St Mary, Bedcliffe, and 
ing at an early hour in the calm 
of a Sabbath-morning, in that olc 
hexagon apartment over the 
porch, and looking through its ] 
erinff windows over the sdent c 
neath, he felt how deep an inl 
that spot must have exercised o\ 
poetic genius of the subject o 
essay. For, as a living writer tn 
marks, ^^ you seem then and 
only first nilly to feel how actu 
how sad is the story of Thomas 
terton." Standing on the dust^ 
at this very day, are the very sel 
old crumbung chests, dusty and 
eaten, in which he professidd U 
founa the relics and writings of 
ley. Here, Indeed, began his wo: 
scheme of fame, henoe it sprea 
stood forth as a brilliant myster] 
moment, and the proud boy glo: 
the sudden blaze, until 

Black despair. 
The shadow of a starless idgfai waf tfa 
Over the earth on whioh he walked a] 

W.i 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

ioebuck, in hia HiBtory of the 
, speaks of Mr. O'Connell in the 
ing manner : — 

the history of mankind there 
leen few instances of a power so 
rdinary as that which Mr. 
aell now exercised over his coun- 
1. He was himself thoroughly 
hman, endowed with many great 
3, wanting many qualities, with- 
lich no man can be deemed really 
Of a commanding presence, 

with a beautiful and flexible 

also with £[reat quickness, ver- 
jT, wit| and the power of comprei- 
long argument into a short and 
mmatic sentence, he seemed 
1 by nature for the very part 

the peculiar condition of his 
7 called upon him to enact His 
xiucation had given his manners 
ling of an ecclesiastical smooth- 
'hen in the society of gentlemen, 
particularly English gentlemen ; 
aen addressing nis own country- 
le could assume (perhaps resume 
be the more correct word) a rol- 
f air, which completely won the 

of the exciteable peasantrv whom 
ght to move, and over whom he 
I ruled with an absolute despo- 

With the Catholic priesthood he 
Iso great influence, and by their 
tained and continued his exti'aor- 
' power over his uneducated coun- 
u. When speaking of the priest- 
or to a priest, the demeanour of 
'Connell, indeed, was so defereu- 

to appear a perfect prostration 
d and body to ghostly dominion, 
brict observance of the forms of 
igion, the fervour of his outward 
won the confldence and esteem of 
ish Catholic clergy. They be- 

him a true and obedient sou of 
hurch ; they trusted him, and 
5 him endowed with great ability, 
n their turn, followed and sup- 
. his political agitation. Tins 
1 confldence was greatly promoted 
e character of Sir. O'Counell's 
in which terror played no com- 
>art. Subject to the influence of 
' passions, of imdoubting faith, 
so liable to flts of despondency 
ar, he was just the man to be an 

and useful instrument in the 

of an astute and grasping priest- 



hood. In most cases in which an alli- 
ance takes place between a layman and 
a priest, there is a lurking mutual dis- 
trust, which, spite of every art and dis- 
guise, betrays itself from time to time. 
But in the instance of Mr. O'Connell 
no such distrust seems ever to have 
arisen on either side. The priests of 
his Church were too sagacious to £ftil 
in accurately ajppreciating the extent 
and character oi their power over his 
mind. They knew his weakness and 
their own s^enjy^h ; they had no fear, 
consequently, when aiding him to ac- 
quire power over the peasantry ; be- 
cause they were sure that his power 
would never be employed to diminish 
or even to check their own spiritual in- 
fluence, and temporal authority and 
wealth. A, perfect mutual cordiality 
and confldence appeared to exists and 
we believe did in reality exist, between 
them and Mr. O'Connell ; and^preat ad- 
vantage resulted to both parties from 
this {Qliance. The beneflt which Mr. 
O^Conuell received from the priests he 
amply repaid by the many political 
services which he rendered to the whole 
of his Catholic couutrvmen. 

"He was a skilful lawyer, — ^tho- 
roughly acquainted with the character 
of his countrymen, and ready at all 
times to aid them when subject to 
accusation by the Government, or 
quarrelling among themselves. They 
who have witnessed his oonduct (m 
criminal trials and at Nisi Priiis, de- 
scribe him as unrivalled in the dexte- 
rity with which he managed a jury ; 
while those who have heard his lesal 
arguments before the Judges in Dublm, 
speak of them as rnode^ of forensic 
skill. The contrast between his man- 
ner on these diflerent occasions proved 
his marvellous versatility, and ought 
to have prepared the House of Com- 
mons for his admirably appropriate 
demeanour, when he first appeared 
before them, as the one great repre- 
sentative of Boman-Catholic Ireland. 
He was at all times a finished actor, 
and could assume, or throw off at once 
and completely, any part he chose. 
The famuiar buffoonery, the sly fun, 
the coarse, nay, almost vulgar but 
really artful pathos and sarcasm of the 
cowiself on tiie circuit, — whether de- 
fending a prisoner in the Crown Court, 
or engaged in a cause at xVm Prius, — 
wei-e aU entirely laid aside, and sue- 
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oeeded by a simple, grave, and even 
polished demeanour, when in Banco he 
nad to argue before the judges of the 
superior courts. And this subdued 
but still natural manner, how different 
was it from that of the fierce dema- 
gogue, the impassioned accuser of his 
country's oppressors, who led the vast 
assemblies which attended the meet- 
in£;s of the Catholic Association ! On 
this arena he seemed to revel in his 
freedom, — ^to throw away restraint, — 
to give up all command over his feel- 
ings, — ^to make himself indeed, his 
passions* slave. But amid what ap- 
peared his wildest ravings, he was 
ever truly master of himself ; — assum- 
ing the licence of an unbridled tongue, 
imder the guise of an overbearing in- 
dignation; — making his passion an 
excuse, when it was, in fact, the pre- 
tence, — ^he forced others really to feel 
the indignation of which he exhibited 
only a finished imitation. In the House 
of Commons every trace of the ranting, 
rampant demagogue entirelv disap- 
peared. In the whole range of rhetoric 
difficulties, nothing approaches that of 
appealing successmlly m the House of 
Commons to anv romantic sentimen- 
tality. All who have been accustomed 
to address various assemblies of men, 
must have discovered, that appeals to 
passion, generous sentiment, romantic 
honour, are generally grateful only to 
simple and imlettered audiences. That 
as tne audience becomes composed of 
men of a more finished education,— of 
larger experience in the ways of men, 
— just in the same degree all such pas- 
sionate appeals become distasteful, and 
therefore oifficult, not to say impossi- 
ble. The taste becomes more fasti- 
dious, — ^the feelings, by worldly contact, 
more blunted, — and suspicion more 
ready and more quick-sighted. What 
would make an assembfy of peasants 
weep, would probably send the House 
of Commons to sleep, or would keep 
thenr awake simply by exciting their 
contempt and disgust. Mr. O'Connell 
knew tnis well ; and. further, he was 
aware that the assemoly into which he 
entered, when he entered the House 
of Commons, was as courageous as fas- 
tidious. That it was as difficult to ex- 
cite their fear as it was easy to offend 
their taste. To buUythem he knew 
was dangerous ; to frighten them im- 



possible ; to persuade them out oi 
former convictions, almott hop 
but to amuse and interest thei 
command their attention and n 
by wit, knowledge, clear and fo 
statement and accurate reasoning 
sometimes by rare and felicitot 
finished touches of passionate argu 
to excite and almost convince thei 
this, he was aware, was withi 
power of a ereat orator. Proudl 
scions that he could aspire to thii 
calling, with a calm self-possess 
applied himself to his last most 
cult task of conquering the attem 
the respectful attention^-of an at 
House of Commons, and succeed* 

"That Mr. O'Connell's powers 
of the highest order cannot be d< 
that few men have had opporti 
of rendering great services to 
country, so numerous and happy 
had, is also certain. It must, hoi 
be confessed that his great abilit 
glorious opportunities were of c 
ratively little use either to hims 
others ; and that few have so lot 
to such an extent engaged the 
tion of the world, and have ] 
away, leaving so little behind thi 
which they can be worthily n 
bered. 

** To assume the manner and e 
the language that would please 
ticular assembly, and contribute 
attainment of a given end, was n 
cult task for so finished an aci 
Mr. O'Connell. But to be obs( 
of the truth ; to sacrifice selfisl 
poses ; to withstand the popular 
dice that created his power, rec 
a mind trained from infitncy to 
the dictates of the exalted mc 
fitted for a free people, and 
among them alone can oe found, 
fortunately for his fame and th( 
piness of his coimtry, Mr. O'C 
was tainted with the vices pro 
by that dominion against whi 
reared a gallant front. The a 
that he attempted to vanquisl 
exercised its baneful influence 01 
own mind. That carelessness re 
ing truth, which always atten< 
slave's condition, deformed the 
of him who was destined, in c 
markable instance, to overoom 
very tyranny which marked witi 
miny the race to which he belon; 
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erary performances of Hartley 
^ nave not obtained, nor are 
zelj to obtain, a very general 
ity ; but they are, nevertheless, 
lished by such marks of merit, 
I undoubted qualities of Intel- 
md moral excellence, as to en- 
em to the favourable attention 
ghtful and cultivated persons, 
une, indeed," as his biographer 
), ^ must ever be associated 
at of his father, a portion of 
genius he certainly possessed, 
►ears to have inherited." There 
its both of resemblance and of 
; in their respective charac- 
. The elder Coleridge, besides 
n imaginative and meditative 
IS a sustained and compreheu- 
inker. Hartley's poetry is less 
ible for imagmatiou than for 
liar felicity of faiicy, combined 
fine, humorous sadness, not ob- 
3 in his father's ; while, intel- 
$r, he is noticeable rather for 
id penetration than for breadth 
Drehensiveness. " Clear, rapid, 
iliant, the qualities of his mind 
most be regarded as supple- 
to those by which his father's 
d more elaborate productions 
stinguished ;" though it is 
. that " this imlikeness may, 
, be imputed rather to differ- 

• cultivation than to original 

y." 

as a man and as a poet. Hart- 
ridge presents us with a highly 
ing study. There is something 
tragedy of an unaccomplished 
something of the sadness that 
I to great powers imperfectly 
ed ; a certain discrepancy be- 
;he fine promise of lus genius 
i inconsiderable result as mani- 
1 his actual achievements. All 
lew him are agreed that the 

productions he has left fall 

• short of what he might, imder 
circtmistances, have performed, 

• as a poet, a critic, a political 
)r a scholar. " All are agreed," 

brother, " that he was in him- 
a high degree, remarkable and 
ing ; not solely or so much on 
*e of his mental endowments, 
the rare conversational facidty 
ih he made them known and 
of the peculiarity of his cha- 



racter, — ^the strange idiosyncrasy of 
his moral and intellectual nature." 
His published writings, nevertheless, 
present an image of the man, — ^not^ 
mdeed, a full and perfect image, or 
realised ideal of his natural capabili- 
ties, but still a true and intelligible 
representation of his inner life and 
tendencies; an image, as it were, 
*' broken and imperfect, as a reflection 
upon troubled water." To understand 
and appreciate the writings, it will be 
needfcd to know the life ; and this we 
shall, therefore, proceed briefly to de- 
lineate by way of introduction to an 
examination of his poetry. 

It was a life not much distinguished 
by incident or eveutfulness. He was 
bom at Clevedon, on the 19th of 
September, 1796. There was a certain 
singularity and feebleness in his person 
and appearance from the first, attribut- 
able, perhaps, to the circumstance of 
his birth being premature, though he 
grew up to be a pretty and engaging 
child. It was to nim his father B.a- 
dressed the well-known lines, in the 
poem entitled " Frost at Midnight :" — 

My babe, so beautiful ! It thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look on thee, 
And think that thou shalt learn &r other lore, 
And in far other scenes ! For I was rear'd 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim ; 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thoUf my babe, shalt wander, like a breeze. 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the cn^s 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the doucb. 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and 

shores, 
And mountain crags. 

And again, in the poem called the 
" Nightingale," he says : — 

I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's playmate. Ho knows 

well 
The evening star ; and once when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant's 

dream), 
I hurriea with him to our orchard plot. 
And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at 

once. 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently ; 
While his fair eyes, that swam with un- 

dropp'd tears. 
Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam. 

There is an anecdote or two related 
of his childhood, showing him to have 
been a fellow of extraordinary pre- 
cocity. His mother used to tell that 
when he was first taken to London, 
being then a child in arms, and saw the 
lamps, he exclaimed, " Oh ! now I 
know what the stars are ! They are 

L 
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lamps that have been good upon earth, 
and have gone up into heaven." When 
about five veara old, he was asked a 
question about himself^ being called 
Hartley. " Which Hartley V' asked 
the boy. " Why, is there more than 
one Bfartley?" "Yes," he replied, 
" there*s a deal of Hartleys." " How 
so ? " " There'sPicture-Hartley (Ilaz- 
litt had painted a portrait of him), and 
Shadow-Hartley; and there's Echo- 
Hartley, and there's Catch-me-fast- 
Hartley ;" at the same time seizing 
his own arm with the other very 
eagerly, — " an action," said his father, 
" wliich shows that his mind must have 
been drawn to reflect on what Kant 
calls the inexplicable mystery ; namel v, 
that man should be both his own sub- 
ject and object, and that these two 
should be one. At the same early 
age," continued Coleridge, " Hartley 
used to be in agony of thought, puzzling 
himself about the reality of existence. 
As when some one said to him, ^ It is 
not now, but it is to be,' he replied, 
" But if it is to be, it is.' " A saying 
significant as a child's attempt to de- 
termine the relation of the potential 
to the actual ; but not, perhaps, other- 
wise remarkable. 

A little before the date of the pre- 
ceding storv, Coleridge had removed 
with his wife and son to " that land of 
lakes and mountains with which a sup- 
posed school of poetry came to be 
associated ;" and here little Hartley 
had the finest opportunities for wan- 
dering " breeze-like," after the manner 
of his fiither's prophecy. From the 
time when he was about seven years 
of age, and during a considerable por- 
tion of his bovhood, he resided at Kes- 
wick, with his Uncle Southey — the 
elder Coleridge being generallv mov- 
ing about, either in search of health, 
or following a variety of literary 
enterrjrises. The manner in which 
Hartley passed his days may be ga- 
thered from what his brother relates 
of his musings and amusements while 
the two were children and ])laymates 
together. Hartley was four years 
older than Derwent ; but, having no 
other companion, the latter "became 
the depository of all his thoughts and 
feelings, and, in particular, of that 
strange dream-life which he led in the 
cloudland of his fancy." Perhaps a 
more curious revelation of a child's 
imaginings was never anjrwhere re- 



corded than the followinff :— 

very early period of his (mild 

which he had a distinct, thougli 

ary, remembrance, he imagined 

to foresee a time when, in a fi< 

lay close to the house in wl 

lived, a small cataract woult 

forth, to which he gave the i 

Jugforcia. The banks of the 

thus created soon became pop 

a region, a realm ; and, sa tn< 

spread in ever-widening circlea 

overflowed, as it were, the 

spot in which it was originall 

rated ; and Jugforcia, disguises 

the less familiar appellation of '. 

became an island-continent, i 

attendant isles, — a new Austi 

newest sea-land, if it were no 

a reflection of the old £urope p: 

from the clouds on some wid 

somewhere. The history ai 

gvfiphy of this region were at o 

as familiar to me, to say the 

any other portion, I was about 

of the hauitable globe. The 

have gradually faded from myn 

and, fitly enough, no written 

remains (though an elaborate 

the country was once in ex 

from which they can be recove: 

' Tbo earth hath bubbles, as the wat 
And these are of thorn.' . . . 

"Taken as a whole, the £ 
world presented a complete a: 
to the world of fact, so far as 
known to Hartley, complete i: 
parts — furnishing a theatre an 
of action with aramcUis person 
suitable machinery in which, di 
day, for the space of long yc 
went on evolving the com] 
drama of existence. There w 
tions, continental and insula: 
with its separate history — civi 
siastical, and literary ; its fo 
religion and government, and 
national character. In Portfoi; 
the analogon of England, as I n 
cern, .... the tissue was 
with wonderful minuteness ai 
form consistency. The names o 
rals and Statesmen were 'fam 
my ear as household words.' 
nessed the war of feictioiL and 
trace the course of sedition. 
to see changes of government, \ 
progress of public opinion, and 
order of things. When at le 
sense of unreality waA forced 
him, and he felt himAelf obli, 
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it for his knowledge o^ and con- 
a with, this distant land, he had 
f, borrowed from the * Arabian 
5,' of a great bird by which he 
ransported to and fro. But he 
ed to these explanations with 
reluctance, and got rid of them 
2kl7 as possible. Once I asked 
>w it came that his absence on 
occasions was not observed ; but 
i angry and mortified, and I never 
ed the experiment. In truth, I 
villingly oeguiled. His usual 
of introducing the subject was, 
ent (for these disclosiu'es in lat- 
irs were made to me alone), I 
had letters and papers from 
a.* Then came his budget of 
with appropriate reflections. . . 
ig coula exceed the seriousness 
manner, and, doubtless, of his 
8. He was, I am persuaded, 
r imconscious of invention."* 
cely less curious, and, as his bro- 
Dserves, perhaps even more cha- 
stic of Hartley's strangely-con- 
d mind, was another visionary 
of his early boyhood, of which, 
er, it is difficult to convey a very 
t notion. " Whatever he had 
in London, — theatres. Tower, 
bory, or chemistry-house, as he 
it ; whatever struck his fancy 
ding, — ^armies, ships, battles by 
d land, news, negotiations, alli- 
diplomacy, — ^he thought to re- 
e in little, in his own playground, 
I, in fact, he had not a particle 
;hanic ingenuity, and took the 
process for granted. This, it 
said, is a common instinct and 
f childhood ; but, in the scale of 
ejects, the extravagance of his 
ons, and the power by which he 
d upon himself and his associ- 
1 if the whole would really be 
t to pass, of which the smsJlest 
I was never actually commenced, 
neither seen nor heard of any- 
ike it. These were his ' future 

as he called them 

ff to the event, it might seem 
bis phantasmagoria, however 
•dinary, indicated a latent weak- 
his mind. But the defect was 
and brought out by the force 
unstance. The ends which he 
id to himself in after-life were 
he might have reached, if not 

* Memoir, by his brother. 



easily, yet successfully, for they were 
not more than commensurate with hie 
powers ; but he overlooked the process 
to contemplate the result, and lived in 
a perpetual prospective — ^in 'future 
plans.' " 

But now, in the summer of 1808, 
bein^ then in his twelfth year. Hartley 
has m some sort to quit his long-in- 
dulged fancies about Ejuxria, with the 
rest of his dreamings and attempts at 
theatrical life-play, and pack off to 
school at Ambleside. The Rev. John 
Dawes, a man of worth and respecta- 
bility, but of no very refined scholar- 
ship, had the honour to be his school- 
master. His brother Derwent accom- 
panied him, and was his principal 
companion. The boys were lodged at 
Clappersgate, a small hamlet, beauti- 
fully situated at the distance of a mile 
from the town, and being selected on 
accoimt of its nearness to Old Brathay, 
the residence of their father's literary 
friend, Charles Lloyd, whose sons, 
"four noble lads," were at the same 
time their schoolfellows. Of domestic 
supervision or control Hartley and his 
brother had very little. They lived 
with an elderly woman, the dai^hter 
of a Westmoreland statesman, and her 
son, a maltster, who, "in a rough 
simple way," took care of them, and to 
whom they became much attachedL 
Their freedom out of school was un- 
limited. " Our play-pjace," says Der- 
went, "was the hill-side, the river- 
banl^ or the broad bosom of the lake ; 
and our bounds the furthest point to 
which our inclinations led, or our 
strength could carry us." He adds, 
that the licence they and their asso- 
ciates enjoyed was never abused during 
the whole time it lasted, some eight or 
nine years, by any of the party. " No 
harm came of it, either to body or 
mind, but, as I believe, much good to 
both." 

Young Hartley seems to have en^- 
ployed nis liberty in a very different 
way from any of his schoolfellows. 
Being deficient in the adi'oitness mid 
presence of mind required in the ordi- 
nary boyish sports and pastimes, he 
never played, but passed much of hie 
time alone "in reading, walking, dream- 
ing to himself^ or talking his dreams to 
others." He had one mend (a young 
gentleman at Ambleside, but not a 
schoolfellow), Bobert Jameson, to whom 
he afterwards addressed a series of 

l2 
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fine sonnets ; but with this exception 
he had no companions, and formed no 
friendships. ** He stood apart, admired 
and beloved by all, but without inti- 
macy. He could do nothing for or 
with his schoolfellows, except to con- 
strue their lessons, and to tell them 
tales." 

One of the principal advantages 
which he derived from his school-resi- 
dence was the opportunity it afforded 
him of being a good deal in the society 
of the poet Wordsworth. "It was in 
the library of Allau Bank, in the vale 
of Grasmere, where the great bard at 
that time resided, that Hartley carried 
on his English studies, and acquired in 
a desultory manner a taste for literary 
inquiries, and no inconsiderable amount 
of knowledge. This privilege was con- 
tinued after Mr. Wordsworth had re- 
moved his residence to Bydal." At 
this early period also the boy became 
acquainted with Professor Wilson, then 
residing at Elleray, on the banks of 
Windermere, " who became from that 
time, and continued to the last, one of 
his kindest friends." Sir George Beau- 
mont^ Mr. Basil Montagu, and other 
persons of name and eminence, likewise 
took notice of him, and rendered him a 
varietv of kindly services. His brother 
remarks : " It was so, rather than by 
a regular course of study, that he was 
educated ; by desultory reading, by the 
living voice of Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth, Lloyd, Wilson, and De 
Quincey ; and again, by homely fami- 
liarity with townsfolk and countryfolk, 
of every degree ; lastly, by daily-re- 
curring hours of solitude, by lonely 
wanderings, with the murmur of the 
Brathay in his ear." 

It was an education in many re- 
spects excellent, and not unfitting for a 
poet. Yet it may be doubted whether 
Hartley*s sensuous and delicate nature 
did not require a severer discipline, a 
training which would have tasked and 
exercised his understanding, and to 
some extent restrained and tempered 
his too susceptible and active fancy. 
As it was, the education he received, 
though it obviously included much 
that was elevated and refining, tended 
rather to the spontaneous growth and 
development of a few leading facidties 
than to the complete and effectual 
culture of his whole nature. It was 
not calculated to supply the inborn 
deficiencies of his constitution ; to 



strengthen and advance him ii 

respects wherein he was most na 

weak, or organised imperfectb 

was gloriously endowed with 

gifts ; but Nature, who makes i 

human without a measure of 

had not equipped him with 

sufficient to impel him to turn 1 

resources to account. It was thl 

spark of power that needed quie 

Could he have been taught tl 

tery of self-control, the habit o 

fastness and perseverance und 

cidty, the majesty of a just and 

some self-reliance, he might ha* 

saved from many miseries, mig 

grown up a man of intellectv 

and muscle, of earnest vigour 

finement, and thereby fulfilled 

destiny in his generation. It 

however, to speculate on what 

have been." It is the mourn 

gedy, this sad discrepancy hetvi 

real and the ideal, which men 

where in this painful life oft 

continually enacting. Ponder^ O 

in thy hours of hope and con 

the wondrous responsibility "¥i 

attached to thy meanest gift, an 

well thy being on that side 

Nature has left thee most assai 

Hartley Coleridge's life at s 

described as being, upon the 

amiable and blameless. He 

and was, not merely simple^ 

hearted, and affectionate, but i 

dutiful, and religious. Yet, 

biographer remarks, ^an eye sh 

for closer observation may, in 

trospect, descry the shadow of a 

cloud. A certia.in infirmity of'' 

specific evil of his life, had 

shown itself His sensibility 

tense, and he had not wherew 

control it. He could not 

letter without trembling. He 

from mental pain; he was 

measure impatient of constraii 

was liable to paroxysms of raj 

the disguise of pity, self-accuss 

other painful emotion — anger 

hardly be called— during whid 

his arm or finger violently. E 

ed, as it were, unconsciously t 

temptations, slight in themseh 

slight to him, as if swayed by a 

nical impulse apart from his o* 

tion. It looked like an organic 

a congenital imperfection. H 

himself to have had forebodii 

his life would become a failure 
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»een often troubled with despon- 
at tlie apprehension. On one 
>n during a summer vacation at 
Hall, he was reciting to his 
, Mr. Chauncey Townshend, a 
a of "Wordsworth's poem, *| Eeso- 
and Independence," of which the 
ing stanza seemed greatly to af- 
m : — 

it sometimes chanoeth, from the might 
y in minds that can no fui-ther go, 
1 ns we have mounted in delight 
ir dejection do we sink as low ; 
16 tibiat morning: did it happen so ; 
ars and fancies thick upon me came ; 
dness, and blind thoughts, I knew not, 
r could name. 

ley here stopped, and there was a 

of silence, broken by his sayingin 

rhat of an altered and lower tone, 

not tell you how exactly this and 

expressions in this grand poem 

3rctworth's hit my mood at cer- 

jnes so exclusively as almost to 

r me unobservant of its correc- 

and higher tendencies. The 

iat kills, and hope that is unwil- 

) be fed, — ^these I have known ; 

e even heard a voice, — ^yes, not 

creation of the fancy, but an au- 

sensuous voice, foreboding evil 

3 was uttered in Hartley's college 
it a time when evils and mischan- 
jre drawing nigh. He had gone to 
d, in 1815, fall of hope and plea- 
xpectations. He deliberately in- 
d to make himself distinguished. 
3 honours open to men of ability 
mbition, he thought that, at least, 
ight be able to obtain one. He 
i&eady a budding "accomplish- 
of verse," and with this he un- 
3k to win the prize instituted by 
oger Newdigate, a wealthy nabob 
^ bequeathed ^20 per annum for 
bo the University of Oxford, for 
est copy of verses not exceeding 
ines." The subject he selected 
hat of the " Horses of Lysippus." 
onfident as he seems to have oeen 
success he was doomed to disap- 
oaent. He rode his trembling 
nis into the lists for three succes- 
rears, and each time retired with- 
ictory. These feilures had a very 
ppy effect upon him. "He fell into 
sionate despondency, which deep- 
by the errors into which it led, 
Iped to lead him, furnished the clue 
ich of his after life. The springs 



of action were weakened, and he sought 
relief in the stimulus of present excite- 
ment, which only served to renew, to 
^gravate, and to perpetuate the evil." 
The truth is, Hartley took to drinking. 
His extraordinary talents for conversa- 
tion procured for him numerous invi- 
tations to college " wine-parties," and 
thus the love of potent liquor was in- 
sidiouslv fostered and confirmed. Wine 
warmed, and cheered him, and put him 
in a pleasant state for talking. On 
such occasions he could forget his fail- 
ures, and the gloom and uncertainty 
that hung over his prospects. The 
fellowship of genial spirits was like 
sunshine to his heart, and to sit and 
talk among them was an unspeakable 
delight. "Leaning his head on one 
shoulder, turning up his dark bright 
eyes, and swinging backwards and K)r- 
wards in his chair, he would hold forth 
by the hour (for no one wished to in- 
terrupt him) on whatever subject 
might have been started, either of 
literature, politics, or religion, with an 
originality of thought, a ferce of illus- 
tion, and a facility and beauty of ex- 
pression, which I question if any man 
then living, except his father, could 
have surpassed." That is the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
who in those days had the privilege of 
hearing him, and may be admitted to 
be a judge in such a matter. Of course 
a good many houra that might have 
been devoted to study were in this way 
lost or wasted ; but still it would ap- 
pear that Hartley had fits of dogged 
diligence, and thus his Oxford life was 
far from being a blank. When he at 
length passed his examination for his 
degree he came out in the "second- 
class," and a year or two afterwards 
he obtained a fellowship at Oriel. The 
misfortune was, that his fellowship 
was made dependent on " good beha- 
viour;" that is to say. Hartley was 
expected to keep himself sober for a 
year. Unluckily, that was just the 
thing Hartley could not do ; and so, 
at the close of the probationary 
twelvemonth, the fellowship was 
judged to be forfeited, " on the ground, 
mainly, of intemperance." When it 
had come to this, poor Hartley was 
sufficiently perplexed. " Great efforts 
were made to reverse the decision. He 
wrote letters to many of the Fellows. 
His father went to Oxford to see and 
expostulate with the Provost." The 
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bUmeloMsness of his lifo in all otiior 
respoctd was urged and ph^odcd. But 
it wan all to no purpono. Ah hiH bi- 
ographer remarkfi, "Tlio Hcnt<;nco 
might be conMiderod Movere ; it could 
not be iiaid to be iinjiiMt ; and, alaH ! 
my poor brother did not takes the only 
course which could have diM(;redited 
the verdict of hiflhid^eH. The infir- 
mity which wart thuH heavily viHited 
wan not HubMcquently ovenMMiie. Ah 
too often hapnonn, thn ruin of IiIh for- 
tunes seemed out to increase the weak- 
ness which had cauxerl their (;veH,hrow." 
Notwitlistanding the Heverity of 
their discipline, the Oxford rlignitaricH 
did not treat llartley alto^^^thcsr un- 
kindly. They generously awarded him 
the sum of x3(X) by way of t<jniporary 
compensation. With this money in his 
pocket Hartley started off to Iion<lon, 
■till full of hotH) and self-confidence, 
douVjting not tnat In that wondrous 
mart for merit he should be " able to 
win position and independence by his 
pen. Ho was certainly far butter 
furnished for the risks (;f such an en- 
ter[)riso than Haniuel Johnson was 
when ho and Garri(!k ent<5red on a 
similar errand, their joint finances 
amounting t^-> only fourp(;nce-halfpenny! 
But we suppose you have obM<;rv(!d 
what a difference there is in men. 
The world knows what Johnson did, 
beginning with his fraction of four- 
pence halfpenny ; but the worhl would 
DO very unreasonable, and show a vcrv 
imper&ct acquaintance with mankino. 
if It cxpectciiall men to b<5 poHsisHscfl 
of the stout persistency and enduran(;e 
of rare old Samuel. Hartley (Jolerid^/e, 
at any rate, was not endowed with tJie 
qualities required for a successful jiur- 
MUit of professional authorship. Ifis 
brilliant expectations were,aew)rdingly, 
for the m^ist part, disappointed. The 
cause of his failure, however, lay not in 
any want of liUjrary cajia^nty, of which 
he had always a ready c^immand, and 
which he cx;uld prribably liave turncsd 
to a jK^pular account, but in a defici- 
jnoy ill the power of will — in the want 
of steady j)ur|K)se, i)romj»tness, and a 
resolute discipline of his resources. 
Let no man engage in litfsrature as a 
calling, if he cannot tolerably well 
command his moods. For lack of this, 
Hartley sank into the " habit of pro- 
crastination, from which, except for 
short intervals, and imder favourable 
eireomstitnoesi he did not recorer till 



it was t<;o late." Nevortlielesu, 
time he wrote occasional arti< 
several magazines, and proje 
variety of graver works, the com 
ment whentof was indefinite]; 
poned. Meanwliile, his jKJOtic 
was ri {Hilling ; and now it wat 
meeting in tne busy Babylon ¥ 
old friend Jameson, he a<hlr€ 
him tlie Imautifiil sonnets l^efore 
of, the first of which is this :^ 

W)if)fi wo worn iillors with tho loftorl 

Tlio nood of human loto wo little n 

Our lovu was riuture ; and tho ]n> 

floato<l 

Oil tho whito rnUt, and dwelt upon tl 

To Nwoot occonl Hulxiuod our waywft 

One iKMil was oun, odo minci, ot 

dovoUal, 
That, wUoly doaUng, nsk'd not 
doaio<l ; 
And our« tho unknown joy, which 1 
killN. 
Hut now f find how doar thou wen 
That man is more than half of natui 
sure, - 
Of that fair lleauty which no eye 
Of that sweet musio which no oar o 

Huro ; 
And now the streams may sing foi 
pluaMuro, 
Tho hillM nloop on in tholr otomity 

After a two years' residence 
don, it Isjcame apparent t^j his 
that his c(;iiti nuance there was 
sirable. It was acc<^rdinglv pi 
that he should undertake the n 
m(;nt of the school at Amblesid 
which his old friend Mr. l)fi% 
just retired. He ha<l, he says, 
sejitiment that it would iiev 
and, after a painful trial of fou; 
he abandoned the concern. 1 
removed to Orasmere, design in] 
rently, to emulate the iirojo< 
the "lidinburgh lleview, bv 
vating lit<;rature u|)on a litl 
meal. " Go where he wouhl, 
all hearts ; living in so simple 
ner, and, indeed, practising ho » 
ecfiuomy, that, though the pro< 
his pen, to which he now aoaiu 
entirely for support, were lum 
for his maintenance, his expe 
was so small as to occasion his i 
who cheerfully made up the (lei 
no serious inconvenience.** Fro 
to 1831, he contributes! om 
articles to " Blackwoofl,*' Ui wl 
friend Professor Wilson intt 
him. These contributions to 
important part of his collected c 
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re generally loose and rambling 
iod, though exquisite in diction ; 
thoughtfm, suggestive, and per- 
with a characteristic humour, 
g sometimes into a rather gro- 
drollery. In " Blackwood " 
ppeared the beautiful poem of 
ard and Susan," and, we believe, 
others of his smaller poetic 

832, he entered into an engasje- 
idth a publisher at Leeds, which 
> the publication of his first 
e of poems, and also of his 
bhies of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
a biographical work of great 
ess and merit. In 1834, how- 
t^he publisher failed, and there 
I end of the connection. Hartley 
ed to Grasmere ; and the latter 
of his life glided away almost 
it incident. 

cottage in which he lived, and 
irhich his name has become asso- 
, " stands by itseK on the road- 
;tween Ambleside and Grasmere ; 
t nearly an equal distance be- 

the two, having the little lake 
lal, with its two woody islets in 
at the distance of a stone's throw 
the door." Here he mused, 
ited, and wrote, as his humour 
[ him ; filling the margins of his 
with curious notes and observa- 
and cultivating meanwhile the 
ties of social lire among all sorts 
»nditions of people. He was not 
choice in his society ; with lake- 
Is, country gentry, farmers, pea- 
, he was equally at home, and 
ibly well received and welcomed, 
sheep-shearing, a wedding, a 
ming, or a country wake, he was 
silly in his element ; and, on such 
)ns, he would disport himself 
boundless oddity and fun. He 

talk in the most startling and 
;est vein imaginable. Among 
le companions his conversation 
^en grave and edifying ; but he 
ted in a broad extravaganza, and 

frequently indulge in it in any 
of company. He had a wonder- 
►ry which he called the history of 
etamorphoses ; and, as it will 
to enliven and diversify our de- 
Lon, somebody, perhaps, will 

us for introducing it. 

Hartley be supposed, then, to be 
L among a company of jovial 
mions, — say at the Nag's Mead, 



or in some humbler wayside hostelry, 
— and there shall enter, with your 
leave. Select Bespectability, Esquire, a 
lake-tourist, a gentleman of some pom- 
posity, whom Hartley shall engage to 
quiz. "Whatj sir," sajs he, mgeni- 
ously introducing a topic of conversa- 
tion, — ** What, sir, is your opinion of 
the doctrine of metempsychosis ?" 
"Metempsychosis?" says Eespectabi- 
lity ; " indeed I don't know. It is a 
mere Heathen notion, not worth con- 
sidering." "Pardon me," says Hart- 
ley, "but there I must differ from 
you." " Why, you don't mean to say 
that you believe it?" says the other, 
beginning to be astonished. " In 
truth, sir, I do," returns Hartley, with 
the utmost gravity of manner. "I 
have the best reasons for believing it ; 
in fact, I have a perfect knowledge of 
the thing — ^from experience ! " Here 
Eespectalbility opens his eyes rather 
wide, and wonders he does not see the 
speaker cased in a strait waistcoat. 
Hartley proceeds : " Listen, sir, and I 
will tell you the histery of one phase 
of my pre-existence ; it is pure feet, to 
the best of my recollection." He then 
relates as follows : — " In the reign of 
the good Queen Bess, I was a donkey, 
— donkey, as far as I remember ; but 
we are not permitted to remember 
these things too distinctly ; but donkey 
I believe I was to the Dean of Durham. 
And a most kind and good master was 
the Dean to me. When the groom — 
and that was not unfrequently — ^robbed 
me of my due (the rascal used to sell 
my oats and drink the money), the good 
old man would bring me an extra feed 
in his shovel-hat. I was the fevourite 
animal, sir, of all his stud ; and he 
always rode me himself — yes, he rode 
himself. For be it remembered 



me 



that deans in those days, like the pro- 
phets of old, did ride their asses ; and, 
what is more, they rode us in full 
canonicals. Now, picture to yourself 
me and my old master. I can assure 
you, that, when he was mounted on 
my back, it was a most difficidt thing, 
unless you had a discriminating eye 
in your head, to teU where the Dean 
ended, and I began — ^into such a 
sublime compoimd animal did we 
blend. Well, sir, this went on for 
many happy years, and I thought that 
I should nave died a natural death in 
the service of a kind master. But it 
was not to be. A wicked H. B.— 4ihere 
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are H. B.*8 in all reignch— chanced to 
come to Durham on a visit ; and, oh ! 
the wretch, if he did not caricature me 
and my poor old master. And, what 
do you tnink he wrote under his cruel 
daub ? — * Centaur not fabulous.' He 
did indeed ; and his joke was a fatal 
one to mc. The Dean, sir, though a 
good-natured man, could never stand 
a joke at his own expense, had me 
shot ; and so ended tne happie8t of 
mv existences — ^my donkeynood. I 
will not trouble you with all my meta- 
morphoses, in the time of the Stuarts, 
and during the Protectorate, but come 
down at once — for it is apropos — to 
the reign of George III. I nad the 
offer, sir — I had— of being a donkey in 
the days of the third George ; but I 
declined it. This was the era of don- 
keys ; and I liked not then, as I like 
not now, to be one of a multitude. I 
declined the offer, sir ; and, for my ob- 
stinacy on that, occasion — for I cannot 
account for mv fate in any other way 
—I was conaemned to be what you 
now see me— a «»an." 

** Eh ! but Maister Coleridge do talk 
fine ! " as a Westmoreland farmer used 
to say. But you must not take this 
as an average specimen of his conver- 
sation. Besides being humourous, it 
WM often rich ill wbdom, hearty sense, 
and poetry. Of his wondrous faculty 
in this respect, and of his general cha- 
racter ana way of life, much might be 
said, liad we space to say it. There are 
some singular stories told in the lake 
country of his oddities and misadven- 
tures, which should not be ouite 
omitted. At one period of his life he 
had a strange sort of habit. He would 
disappear from the neighbourhood of 
his residence for days, and even weeks, 
baffling the searcli and inquiries of 
hU friends, and then some day sud- 
denly return, in a disordered, and per- 
haps penniless, condition. The cause 
of these aimless ramblings has been 
traced to the shame and remorse which 
were induced by his unconquerable 
fondness for strong liquor. Once, it is 
said, he deliberately " went to bed " in 
a slimy ditch, near a cloth-dyer's mill, 
and arose the next morning with the 
under-side of his face dj^ed a rich 
Kendal green, of the description which 
is advertised as '* fast ! " After a 
mishap of this sort he would be very 
penitent, and enter the most passionate 
Hr»lf-accu«ingR in his diary. He would 



even sometimes try a srpell of 
tary " total abstinence ; ^^t tk 
porary self-denial was not unoon 
succeeded by an outbreak of { 
irregularity. He never ceai 
struggle against the temptation 
beset him, but, like one wh( 
through weakness in an enterp 
desperation, he could not wi 
power which was needed to pre"* 
You will perceive, good read< 
our dear Hartley was not exi 
" model man." Not a hero, 
saint, but somewhat too often tb 
panion of publicans and sinnc 
partaker of their delinquen< 
sharer in their follies, and liab 
them, to be regarded as a rep 
Yet, if you are a true man, and 
what human nature is, you will 
hasty, or verv vehement, in coi 
ing him. Wo would not, a^ 
than you, commend poor Ha 
failings, nor pretend even to ex 
him what was manifestly wronc 
cannot hold him blameless h 
errors ; but we venture to oHk 
behalf^ of you, O decorous rei 
bilitarian — of you, O uncomp 
ing, resolute teetotaller — who u 
among you that happens to be p< 
Have not you any si>ecific i 
whereof if it were known, you 
like your fellows to judge chari 
If there be any among you so s] 
and irreproachable, let him, if h< 
minded, cast the first stone. Ha 
known and admitted drunkennet 
wrong, — in strict morality an< 
deplorable and indefensible ; and 
you have said that, let there, 
please, be no more outcry. Aft 
nifyiug your disapproval of h 
far, turn and see wnether you a 
nothing in liim to admire, to « 
thise with, or to love. We thii 
will fhid ill liim intrinsically a 1 
ful and truthful nature. It ia t! 
timonyof one who knew him intin 
*' that his moral and spiritual 
bilities seumed to be absolute 
touched by the life he was les 
The eiTor of his way sprung appa 
from some moral incapacity 
" congenital imperfection bew 
luded to — and is not to be ascri 
deliberate or self-determined w 
ness. " His way of life seem 
some things, destructive of 8^-r< 
and was certainly regarded by h 
with a feeling of shame, which, 
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OS of self-communion, became 
>nate ; and yet it did not at all 
de his mind. It left, not his un- 
Eknding only, but also his ima^na- 
uid feelings, perfectly healthy — 
fresh, and pure." In support of 
}here is abundant evidence in his 
igs. And, though it may seem a 
Lox, we venture to assert that, in 

respects at least. Hartley's fkil- 
and the painful sense of them 
I he ever bore about with him, 
d not immaterially to qualify him 
teacher of humanity. Who is 
' to teach so well as one who has 
jlf suffered for his errors? 
igh adverse experience, through 
ihip, peril, and temptation, — 
gh very sin and misery, — a man 
derives his wisdom. Take Hart- 
oleridge for what he is, with his 
inked infirmities and virtues, 
his noble genius and his imper- 
ise of it, and you will still find 
exercising an influence which is, 
will be, beneficent and human- 
What his brother says of him, 
mming up the effect of his quali- 
nd character, may, in all fairness 
3 memory, be accepted and re- 
led : — ^^ No one, young or old, by 
1 he was intimately or casually 
n, either did regret, or, taking 
ighest ground, had any reason to 
t, his acquaintance. On the con- 
, whatever sorrow may mingle 
their recollections on his own 
nt, his influence was felt to be 
>od, both on the hearts and minds 
lose with whom he had inter- 
e. Not merely were the kindly 
ions drawn out in a peculiar man- 
)ut a love of ffoodness, purity, and 
, was fostered by his society." 
3 affectionate solicitudes which 
ied him in life closed round him 
a tenfold tenderness in death. All 
had known him loved him, and 
iles round, in the dales and val- 
^hen his departure was drawing 
there was not a house where he 
aot thought of with kindness and 
b, and strangers contended with 
)lk for the privilege of nursing 

The end came upon him some- 
suddenly. His health had usually 
strong ; but at last a fit of bron- 
was sufficient to break it down, 
[le 26th of December, 1848, his 
er was summoned to see hun in 
Iness ; and on the 6th of January, 



1849, he cast off the burden of mor- 
tality. " In his last hours," says Mr. 
Derwent Coleridge, " he took a clear 
review of his past life, his mind ap- 
pearing to retam its wonted sagaci^, 
and his tongue scarcely less tlmn its 
wonted eloquence. Of this most solemn 
confession, I can only repeat, that it 
justified the most favouraole construc- 
tion that could be put upon the past, 
and the most consoling hope wich 
could be formed for the niture." When 
Wordsworth heard of his death, he 
said, "Let him lie by us, he would 
have wished it;" and in the gi^ave 
marked out under his direction, in 
Grasmere Churchyard, the remains of 
Hartley were subsequently buried. 
"In little more than a twelvemonth 
his venerable and venerated friend was 
brought to occupy hw own. They lie 
in the south-east angle of the church- 
yard, not far from a group of trees, 
with the little beck that feeds the lake 
with its clear waters murmuring by 
their side. Around them are the quiet 
mountains." The grand benignant 
mountains ! that stand with their 
bare, imchanging heads above the 
common atmosphere, and from whence, 
at night, you may behold the stars, 
shining like porch-lamps of the Eter- 
nal, far away in space ; the bright, 
spiritual-looking stars, that admonish 
us of realms beyond the tomb and its 
decay, and may suggest to saddened 
hearts the light and quietness of im- 
mortality ! 

This, then, is our brief delineation of 
Hartley Coleridge's outward life and 
pilgrimage. His inner life, the life 
which every man lives within himself, 
and in which he can have no partner, 
is more completely, but yet partially 
and fitftdly, represented in his poetry. 
In it he has embodied his soul's bur- 
den and experience, his vicissitudes of 
joy and sorrow, his sense of frailty, his 
longings and aspirations after the good 
and beautiful. He has written no 
great poems ; most of his pieces are 
short, and of the kind which is called 
"occasional ;" but they are all more or 
less imbued with the spirit and power 
of genuine, authentic poetry. They 
display a true poetic feeling and per- 
ception, a delicate and refined taste, a 
meditative and elevated cast of thought ; 
and most of them are pervaded with a 
sweet, winning pensiveness, dashed 
with a quaint and touching humour, 
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like tho intoniiiiigliiig of HiniloH and 
tearH in a fair hiunati faco, whern the 
heart ih at oticc couhcaowh of (l(;li|^ht 
and yet troiiY)led with Home lurking 
Ma(hieHri. Tliey arc tlie lumtrained, 
H]>ontan({ouH utteranceH of a mind emi- 
nently gifted and accompliHhed ; for 
ilartfey iH no more rhaoHodint, btit a 
Hkilfiil and j>raetiHed artmf. If«! iH n<;t 
only endowed with th<? " vinion or the 
fafnilty divine," but h<! h;iH HiKJuenH- 
fully attained to Uie ^^a'^eomplinhment 
of verH<!." Jlin poemn are the natural 
Howei'H of hin (tmotiouH, but tlie forniH 
and proportioTiH in whieli tliey a])pear, 
their peculiar hues and Hha|H;iied 
p^VAVA'Mf are dtstia-mined by the iuflu- 
onceH of a foHtering cultivation. 

Tt iH Uie eHHence of |><;etic'al c>rigin- 
ality that a ))oem b<; the natural 
growth or emanation of tin; mind 
whicli given it forth ; tiiat it i>c'irt<'ikeH 
of tlie nidividuality of the writer, and 
\H a Hpontan(;oun (;xj>n5HHion of hin intel- 
lect and feelingH. Tri<!d by thin tent, 
the original ({ualitien of Ifartlev < -olc- 
ridge'H poetry may Ih; ns'idify i)er- 
ceived. It in emphatically Helf-de- 
rived, inteuHely pei'Honal, and coloured 
by the j>ecuIiaritieH of hin nienUd and 
moral eonntitution. Vou have in it a 
revelation of the Moid of Hartley ('ole- 
ridge. No |H>(^t luiH more intimately, 
and an it were tmeonHciouHly, Heized 
the pithof Sydney'rt maxim : " Look in 
thy heart, and write." Thin iicrKonal 
interent in, perhapH, oik* of tiie prin- 
cipal charniH of llarth^y'n po«;try. Jii<rh 
aH it is in imagination, fancy, thought, 
and the Hubtle graces of a pure and 
cultivated UiHt<;, itn highent beauty lien 
in the '(entlencHH of heart and dinponi- 
tion whi(^h cfinstantly runn through it, 
like a Hliining Htream through a noble 
landHcapi!. We hav(; not Hpace to iibiH- 
trato all itn p<;(MdiaritieH by ((notation, 
but perhapH the following ntanziiH, de- 
Hcriptiv(j of a Htate of lonely-hearted- 
ncHH, may convey an inkling of the 
Hcntiment and moral lieauty which 
])crvadeH the gr(;ater number of thcHo 
])ocmH : — 

Kho wfin a qiioon of noblo Nfituro'N orowiihii^i 
A Hmil« of horn wim liko an act oft^nioo ; 
Sho had no witiHomo IooIcn, no f»rotty frowninf^, 
Jiiko daily IwautioH of tho Tulf^ar rtuM : 
Hut if hIio Hinilod, a light wan on hur faoo, 
A clear inxA kinrllinoHH, b lunar boam 
Of poacnful rafliance, Hilvorinfro'or tho ntroam 
Of human thought with unabiding (floiy ; 
Not <|uito a waknig truth, not qui to a droam, 
A viiitatioD, bright and traiuiitory. 



But nho is changed, — ^bath felt the toaeh of 
sorrow, 
I No lovo hath sho, no undomtandinff fHond ; 

Oh, K^of 1 whon hoaron ia forced oi earth to 
I borrow 

I What thu poor ni^f<ard oarth has not to lend; 
i Hut wliuti tho Htalk is snapt, the rose mint 
' iMmd. 

I Tho tallest flowor tliat skyward roars its held, 
; Orows from tho common ground, and than 
I niUMt shod 

i ItH (lulmto fwtalH. Cruel fato, too surety. 
■ 'I'hat thoy Hhoulrl find m ftaso a bridal bod, 

Who livod in virgin pride, so sweet ssd 
I purely. 

Sho hiul a brother, and a tender fkthor. 
And Hho was loved, but not as others are 
From whom wo ask return of love, but rathei 
Ah one might Ioto a dream ; a phantom fkir 
Of Hf>ntething exquisitely strange and rmrt, 
Which all wore glad Ut look on, men aiK 

' niaidrt, 

Yot no one clairne<l ; as ofb in dowj glades 
Tli('|H:ering tiHmnMo, like a sudden giadnesi 

, Oloams on tho houI, yot tmrogardod fadss ; 

I The joy is ouni, b\it all its own tho sadness 

! 'Ti.H vain to say, her worst of ffrief is only 
; Tho common lot, which all tho world har 

known ; 
I I'o lior 'liH more, Ihkuiuso hor heart is loneljf 
' A nd yetHlie hath no strength tostand alone,- 
; On<;o nlio had playmates, fancies of hor owD| 
A rid hIio did love them. Thoy are past awa 
As fairiori vanish at the broak of day — 
And liko a H|H)otre of an age departed. 
Or uriHpherod angel wofully astray, 
Hhe glidoH along, tho solitary hearted. 

Vol. i. p. 44. 

W(j know not to what Hpedcii c 
]H;etieal eonifXMition to aHHicni thi 
])oem ; txit in ItH eonipaot unity an 
eom|)let<;neHH it liaa tho qualities whic 
belong eHpeciially to tho sannetf and u 
deed it hmkn like a Homiet that hf 
ovcjrflowed itn l>oundH. Hartlcy*8 soi 
netM, which conntituto the largest an 
TiioHt finiHlied portion of his work 
have many qualities to recommen 
them. One or two of these may h 
(juoted, and will more profitably ooci 
py r)ur H))aco than any critical obsei 
vatiouH which wo could apply t 
them : — 

Wliat was't awakened first tho untried eer 
Of that Hole man who was all human kind f 
Was it tho gladsome woloome of the wind, 
Htirring the loaves that never yet were sen I 
Tho four mollifluoue streams wUeh flow'di 

near, 
1*heir Itdling murmurs all in one oombiMd t 
The note of bird unnamed f The itartW 

hind 
Bursting tho brake, in wonder, not In fttfi 
Of hor now lord f Or did tho holy gronad 
Bond forth mysterious melody to met 
The gracious pressure of immsouTats M? 
Did viewless sen^hs rustle sU anmnd. 
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; sweet music out of air as s veet ? 
)vn Toioe awake him with its sound ? 

Vol. i., p. 9. 

love, and mirth, what are they, but 
K>rtion 

vrith the prodigal left his father's home, 
;h foreign lands in search of bliss to 

id each seeming joj a mere abortion, 
ery smile an agonised distortion 

Repentance' face, and barren womb ? 

love, and mirth ! too quickly they 
time 

passive substance, and their small 
ortion 

;ing life, in memory's backward view, 
rindles to a point, a twinkling star, 
g^leaming o'er the onward course of 

Sis us whence we came, and where we 

ills us too, how swiftly we are fleeing 
all we were and loved, when life was 
— Vol. i., p. 14. 

''hat is Freedom ? What the right of 

all who know are bound to keep, or 

ho knows not, is dead ? In vain ye pry 
;ty archives, or retentive scrolls, 
rs and statutes, constitutions, rolls, 
»mnants of the old world's history : — 
show what has been, not what ought 

3h at best how wiser Time controls 
futile purposes. As vain the search 
less Actions, who, in lawless will, 
3 foundations of a creedless church — 
ess rule, an anarchy of ill ; 
lat is Freedom ? Kightly understood, 
ersal licence to be good. 

Vol. i., p. 149. 

I the Poet ? Who the man whose lines 
the souls of men like household words? 
thought> spontanoous as the song of 

h 

tldcst truth coeval, still combines 

lach day's product, and, like morning, 

58 

•t from age ? 'Tis he, and only he, 
news that truCh is free, and only free ; 
irtue, acting in the strict confines 
tive law, instructs the infant spirit 
best strength, and proves its mere 
3rit 

[ in earth, yet tending to the sky ; 
>atienthope surveys the narrow bound, 
3very flower that loves the lonely 
nd, 

raught with sweetness, wings his way 
igh.— Vol. i., p. 150. 

have noted many pieces for es- 
remark and commendation, but 

tf room for their insertion obliges 
overlook them. The following, 
Hartley calls, " Sense, if vou can 

it," is all that we can add to the 

tions already given : — 



Like one pale, flitting, lonely gleam 

Of sunshine on a winter's day. 
There came a thought upon my dream ; 
I know not whence, but fondly deem 

It came from £Ar away. 

Those sweet, sweet snatches of delight 
That visit our bedarken'd clay. 

Like passage-birds, with hasty flight. 

It cannot he they perish quite. 
Although they pass away. 

Thev come and go, and come again ; 

They're ours, whatever time thoy stay : 
Think not, my heart, they come in vain. 
If one brief while they soothe thy pain 

Before they pass away. 

But whither go they ? No one knows 
Their home ; but yet they seem to say. 

That far beyond this gulf of woes. 

There is a region of repose 
For them Uiat pass away. 

Vol. i., p. 54.* 

We have introduced enough to ex- 
hibit our poet's claims to considera- 
tion, and to indicate some of the main 
characteristics of his genius. We 
think that no discriminating reader 
can open these volumes without per- 
ceiving that he has to deal with a pure 
and exquisite kind of poetry. A grecU 
poet Hartley cannot properly be con- 
sidered, but that he is a true one is not 
likely to be doubted. His position 
among the poets of his age is yet to be 
determined by the suffrages of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity, but ulti- 
mately, we think, it will be high ; and 
that, if he is not permitted to rank 
with his father and with Wordsworth, 
he will still take a place not very fer 
below them. He was possessed of a 
kindred genius and a kmdred culture 
to that which distinguished them. He 
saw as far as either into the beauty 
aUvl the mystery of the universe ; and 
he needed only a severer discipline 
and closer application to have rivalled 
their best performances. Of no man, 
however, must be asked more than he 
has to give. The want of a steady, 
comprehensive purpose seems to have 
been in him a constitutional defect — 
an incompleteness of his nature ; and, 
perhaps, from this resulted his marked 
deficiency in creative grasp — the power 
which is required for the conception 
and execution of a great and perfect 
whole. Yet, on the other hand, Hart- 
ley was, on a small scale, a highly suc- 
cessful artist. His sonnets are among 
the most finished and admirable com- 
positions of the kind to be found in 

* Poems. 2 Vols. Mozon. 
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our language. MoBt of hU other pieces, 
too, are exquwitely verHified. "We need 
not care to canvass his capacity for 
larger things ; though we do not aoubt 
that, with more strengtli of will and 
character, he might have accomplished 

S eater and more important works, 
e might, perhaps, liave l)ecome as 
great a poet as any of his generation. 
But we must bo content to take him 
with all liis shortcomings and imper- 
fections ; being satisfiecT, for our part, 
that he is well worth knowing as he 
is, and that, being known, he will be 
admired and delighted in, and that tlie 
truth and beauty which ho has won for 
us will survive, to l)enefit and bless the 
world. 

HARUIKT MAUTINEAIJ. 

" Who is that well-protected old ladv 
trudging along there on the road, witli j 
an umbn^lla under her arm ] " " Hhe i 
is not so old," gruml)lo(l out our coach- 
man, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed, just as we drew near to that 
sacred spot in the Lake district around 
which cluster the immortal names of 
"Wordsworth, Arnold, and Martinoau. 
" Well, old or young, who is she I " 
" Why, sir, that little stuggy woman is 
Miss Martineau. I dare say you have 
heard of her ; there she goes off to the 
iwst-office. T meet her every morning, 
no matter what the weather ; they say 
she has written a world of l)ooks ; but 
if so, she's a deal wiser than most of 
your book people, for she is mucli out 
of doors." " Is slie liked in the neigh- 
bourhood ? " " Not so well ; though 
I don't think it's her own fault. Some 
of the church peojde try to pick holes 
in her coat, or I should say her cloak. 
You saw her cloak, sir ; aye, that's 
what she always wears in sliarj) 
weather like this." " But what have 
the * church people' against her?" 
" Lord bless you, sir, you can't please 
everybody. Now, there's that off- 
lea<ler of mine, I drove her four ycai*s 
on this bit of road, and she never 
made a stumble, and went right ahead 
in good style. Well, my master took 
it mto his head one day to put her 
into Tom Cumber's team : Tom's 
deafl now, poor fellow, lie was a good 
whip; but, somehow, Tom and the 
mare did lujt agree, and so she came 
back to nui, and we go on together as 
sweetly as ever. No, sir, you can't 
please everybody ; and for myself, I 



think the parson ought to be satiflfied 
with that younff woman, for she does 
a plaguy deal of his work ; she is kind 
and attentive to the sick and the poor, 
sir, and she is just now instructing the 
people in I think they call it histoty." 
" Wliat people ? " " Whv, the people 
of this here town." '^ Ambleside T 
" Yes." " How did she instruct themr 
** Did ? nay does, she's at it now ; she 
just goes and, like a tight, clever little 
Dody that she is, she stands up and 
t'ilks to them what they call a lecture ; 
and sure enough she knows how to 
talk. Will, our head ostler, went one 
evening to hear her. Will, sir, comes 
from the north of Ireland. Well, as he 
told me himself, he'd heard much talk- 
ing about * King William of gloriotu 
memory,' but knew nothing whatso- 
ever about him, till that clever little 
woman made it all as clear to him as 
the water there ui the brook." " Well 
that was a good work.'* "A rights 
good work, sir ; on a cold winter's uay, 
when I've little or no companions uu 
this cofu'hf I often wish I knew some- 
thing about these things ; I should 
think about them as I drive on, and 
that would do instead of companions, 
and ale too ; but I never had a day's 
schooling in all my life ; besides I 
dout't think they learnt them sort oi 
things at Cockermouth." **Did you 
ever drive Miss Martineau 7" **0 
ycH, many a time ; but you can get 
ncjthing out of her but civility, foi 
she's as deaf as a i)ost ; I tried her,bui 
it was of no use. ** Why, what sab- 
jcct did you broach 1" "Subject! 
What subject should I broach but one \ 
Yes, sir, she knows a horse from a oow 
I warrant you. Why, she's been try- 
ing to get an idea or two into tJie thidi 
heads of the farmers hereabouts, but ] 
fear she has not had much success 
She has a little fann, there it is ; and 
there's her house standing a little 
back, there off the road." "What, 
that on the right T " Yes ; and just 
up there under the hill is Dr. Amold*ii 
hrnise." " Well, but about the &nn V 
" O you may read all about it, it's is 
l>niit ; she farms cheaper and better 
than anybody else, that's all I know; 
except that the clodhoppers grumble, 
and ask what a woman has to do with 
farming ; but here wo are at Amble- 
si<le." 

Not long after this conversation took 
place, it was our good fortune to meet 
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et Martlneau at the house of a 
on friend. We had first formed 
cquaintanoe within learned walls 
than a quarter of a century be- 
Already she had a reputation, 
le moment her studies lay in 
»gy. She had just mastered that 
»8ddia of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
iner's Works." We found her a 
sprightly-looking womui, of no 
la promise or pretension, dis- 
shed for logical dexterity and 
ling flights of imagination, with 
ler strong bias to the Esprit fort, 
eeply-religious in spirit^ how- 
tinged with free-thinkins^. In 
sntiments there was a boldness, 
1 her tone a decision, which fore- 
mental pre-eminence and social 
ction, and intimated the possi- 
of eccentricity, if not extrava- 
Five-and-twenty years had 
a change in Harriet Martineau 
U as in ourselves. She had, when 
at a distance, sunk into the re- 
ible, comfortable-looking, almost 
3tdy; but in geniality she was 
jer than of yore. O we love 
[ age ; would we were more 
L ourselves ! Well, there we were 
H)ld winter night, in a small snug 
gathered round a good North 
try fire — (if, reader, you want a 
fire in cold weather, put yourseK 
"the Express," and pop about 
>ck, a.m., on an old friend some- 
) in Lancashire ; in that county 
)ur recent interview with Miss 
ineau) — ^well, there we were, the 
T and mistress of the house, a 
n and his wife, your humble ser- 
with his wife ana eldest son ; six 
, all friends ; all imbued with 
ture ; glad to see and hear each 
; and withal delighted to have 
prophetess by our side. For 
Ives we expected to hear an 
if but did not anticipate con- 
tion, for we had been told 
Miss Martineau had long grown 
bomed to speak and to lecture in 
be, and could in no way listen, 
the word been " hear," instead of 
jn," there would have been some 
in it, for she is so afflicted with 
ess as to be incapable of hearing, 
i by means of a trumpet, which, 
cessity, confines her attention to 
^rson at a time. With the re- 
ion that this infirmity imposes, 
a good listener as well as a good 



speaker. She has mingled intimately 
with persons of all ranks, and is almost 
more than any other distinguished 
author acquainted with the great and 
the lowly ; the rich and the poor ; the 
noble, the citizen, the artisan, the fiurm 
labourer ; the learned, the ignorant ; 
the patriotic, the philanthropic; the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
Her mind is most richly and variously 
stored. She is full of book-knowledge 
and literary anecdote. When we add 
that, at least near our friend's warm 
hearth, she was overflowing with 
spirits, with kindness, with life, the 
reader may easily imagine what a de- 
lightful, what a glorious, evening we 
spent. From the ample resources of 
her head, and the generous affections 
of her heart, she, as occasion served, 
poured forth unpretendingly, but 
charmingly, rivulet after rivulet of 
information, sentiment, and principle, 
on which the freest discussion onen 
ensued. And no sooner had she come 
to a stand-still on one topic, than a 
question, or a remark, set her tongue 
and her soul in motion on another ; 
while, over all, from time to time, 
gleamed beams of kind, pure, and lofty 
feeling, and shot flashes of wit and 
imagination, which seemed as sponta- 
neous as we felt they were enrapturing. 
The occasion stands for ever as "a 
gaudy day " in our calendar. 

Miss Martineau is of French ex- 
traction, belonging to a fiunily driven 
from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Like many of their 
fellow-exiles, her ancestors settled in 
Norwich, which they ^eatly contri- 
buted to enrich and aistmguish by the 
skill and taste, eEn)ecially in the silk 
manufacture, which they brought with 
them into the land that gave them a 
hospitable welcome. The name of 
Martineau has retained the honour 
which led to its being transplanted to 
an English soil. Banishea for the 
assertion of their religious liberty, the 
family have in England proved stanch 
friends of the sacred rights which it 
guarantees. To be free is to be power- 
ful ; to be free and to be powerful is 
to be truly respectable. And so there 
never have been wanting members of 
the family, who, with greater or less 
prominence, have deservedly enjoyed 
the esteem of their fellow-subjects, and 
rendered services to their neighbours, 
their friends, their kind. In their 
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native city of Norwich, the Martineaus 
have, from generation to generation, 
done very much to call into existence, 
and to sustain, a healthy spirit of free 
inquiry, an intelligent love of liberty, 
and a hearty spirit of practical benevo- 
lence. Such a parentage is an object 
of legitimate pride. 

" Howe'er it be, it s^ms to me 
'Tis only noble to be ^ood ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

There is, in the history of Harriet 
Martineau, one feature which, in a 
work like The Biographical Maga- 
zine, specially intended to help the 
helpless, — one feature which must be 
brought out in all the prominence that 
we can give it. Harriet Martineau is 
self-educated ; she is self-raised. From 
what has been already said it will be 
understood that she was under the 
valuable impulse of pure and high 
family memories. She also enjoyed 
the advantages of such a school train- 
ing as, some forty years ago, was given 
to the daughters of genteel families in 
the middle ranks; but she received 
only such superior intellectual advan- 
tages as she procured for herself. Ex- 
cluded by her sex from the classes of 
our colleges and universities, she had 
no instructors but the great British 
classics, with whom she soon became 
familiar, and no guide except in a wide 
circle of cultivated friends. In inter- 
course with her brother, James Marti- 
neau, who received the benefits of a 
learned education, she found impulse, 
counsel, and strength. But, while she 
communicated scarcely less than she 
received, she, of necessity, found the 
aid of one who lived at a distance 
from her, and was absorbed in study 
and active duties, occasional and im- 
perfect, and was, in the main, left to 
take her own course, be her own 
teacher, and form her own mind. And 
the more was she thrown on her own 
resources, because her father, not be- 
ing a prosperous tradesman, was un- 
able to supply her with the advantages 
which may accrue from fortune. At 
an earlv period Miss Martineau had to 
create ner own means of subsistence. 
The necessity, however conducive to 
her self-culture in one way, precluded 
her from many sources of instruction 
and improvement. As illustrative of 
the narrowness of her means, we may 
mention that she had great difficulty 



in procuring the publication of 
her most successful works, her '' 
on Political Economv." At ft 
attem})ted to raise for that pu 
subscription, to be paid in aavi 
the then comparatively narrow 
of her private friends ; nor c 
succeed in getting the work bef 

Eublic, except by the surrendei 
ookseller of advantages wh 
virtue of the authorship, she o* 
have been able to retain for '. 
Her triumph over this difiicu] 
others of a similar kind, and t 
stant progress which she has n 
self-discipline, self-culture, use: 
reputation, and pecuniary eas* 
the greatest encouragement, 
noble example to such as are 
vouring to struggle into light. 

Harriet Martineau, one of a 
of eight children, was bom on tl 
of June, 1802, at Noi*wich, in the 
of Norfolk. Never, except for 
hours, has she had the sense of 
In consequence, her sense of ta« 
remained in the most rudim 
state. Before she had attained \ 
of twenty, she had lost the great 
of her hearing. When now any < 
nions give her notices of distant 
or occurrences by means of any o 
senses, — when they tell her "^ 
growing in an invisible field or | 
or when there is music, or what 
are saying on the further side of ; 
of a lake on a calm summer e' 
she feels a sort of start, as if sh 
in company with sorcerers ; and 
if she nad once lived in a land of 
when she remembers reading 
little stool in a comer, and bei 
turbed by hearing visitors whie 
about her, Speakinff of herself 
gard to her sensuous defects, she i 

" It seems to me that for want of i 
traction ' commonly enjoyed through 1 
of the senses, there is too little reliei 
system) to the action of the busieet ] 
the brain ; and life is made more It 
than can, perhaps, be conceived of I 
viho are usinjg^ their five senBea thni 
their wakingf hours. Among the fiEioult 
intensified. If not overwrought, is that 
sciousness." 

It has been often said, that tlu 
few events in a student's life. It 
be less incorrect to declare, that 
dent's life is nothing but events 
the events diflfer from that wind 
monly bears the name. Phen< 
or, in the original Greek sense 
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those things whidb appear or 
forth, are the yery essence of an 
ace which consists in activitnr, 
natation, and development. Tak- 
le term in this, its etymological 
t, eyents (from the Latin e, otU of, 
enio, / come) have been in the 
)8t number crowded into the life 
rriet Martineau, who has felt more 
3ns, thought more thoughts, ut- 
more sentiments, and, in general, 
I greater doer, than any merchant, 
inic, or swordsman, that ever 

Itifarious as well as numerous are 
ritings. Few have written at once 
ch and so well. Except poetry, 
is scarcely a branch of literature 
Lch she has not gained repute. It 
lot within our purpose to give a 
ironological catalogue of her pub- 
ns. A few remarks must suffice. 
3gan her career as a writer (1821) 
oTume entitled "Devotional Exer- 
!br the Use of Yoimg Persons ;" 
may serve as a warning to that 
ition which is so common to carp 
5 laudable attempts of early au- 
lip, if we state that the writer 
lought presumptuous, because by 
ile sue seemed to provoke compa- 
with a somewhat similar volume, 
ork of a grave and learned di- 
Time, the suffrages of the public, 
3r own great merit, have long ere 
imed the tables, and those who of 
ide light of the yo\mg lady's first 
would now be most ready with 
inqualified homage, 
religious disposition which that 
betokened has never ceased to 
e in determining Miss Marti- 
literary undertakings, though 
nnot affirm, that, either in her 
of treatment or in the results of 
udy, she has so improved as to 
her last words her best words, 
imes she has written under the 
36 of morbid excitement, and so 
ced a somewhat unnatural and 
erated work, as in her " Life in 
ick Room" (1844). Sometimes 
.s attempted a subject, which, for 
, and independent judgment, re- 
[ a depth and solidity of learning. 
Leal and theological, which she 
ot possess ; and so gave birth to 
aradoxes, blunders, and undue 
nents of the parts in her " East- 
ife" (1848), which treat of the 
ian and Hebrew history. Yet, 



the deep and refined religious feeling 
with 'vmich, amid all her vagaries of 
opinion, the very essence of her mind 
is imbued, appears to great advantage 
in many parts of that interesting bodk 
of travels, and specially in the graphic 
and lovely sketcnes it presents of the 
natural scenery of Egypt and Palestine, 
and the spots made for ever memorable 
by the sacred feet of that Great One 
who trod the Holy Land eighteen cen- 
turies ago. Among all the numerous 
works which the love and devotion of 
our modern pilgrims have put forth in 
their wish to record their impressions, 
and paint to the eye Canaan as it is, 
not one, "Eothen" not excepted, con- 
tains gems of description so charming, 
yet so faithful. 

The skill and felicity of her hand had 
been already put beyond a question by 
the six octavo volumes (1837, 1838) in 
which she recorded the impressions she 
received from a visit, which, with a 
special view to the improvement of her 
health, she made to the United States 
of America, in the year 1834. The de- 
scriptive power displayed in these 
works gave an augury of success, should 
she follow what seemed to be a natural 
tendency of her mind, and employ her 
highly-cultured and very various facul- 
ties in the composition of history. This 
department of literature is the last in 
which she has won laurels. In her 
" History of England during the Thirty 
Years* Peace" (1816—1846. 2 vols. 
1850), she has produced an interesting 
work, which is the more valuable be- 
cause she was led by her subject to 
speak of persons, describe characters, 
and narrate events whereof she had had 
personal knowledge and experience to 
an extent equalled probably by no emi- 
nent writer of the present age. At the 
same time it is proper to add, that the 
times and the events which she han- 
dles are too near the author, and the 
chronological manner she pursues too 
closely resembles a Register or a Chro- 
nicle, to allow of that depth and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, that breadth 
of treatment, that grouping of events, — 
in a word, that picture-writing, which 
the success of the modem French his- 
torians, and of our own Macaulay, have 
taught well-read persons to expect, and 
which now are the only sure guarantees 
of lasting popularity. 

During the period of her youth 
Harriet Martineau moved in a social 
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cii'de where Hartley's " Essay on Man " 
had beeu held in. high tuitunatiou from 
the tiioe when it was euli^ised und 
epitomised by the celebrated Dr. Priest- 
ley. The study of the book was a sort 
of hereditary obligation. She devoted 
rauah time to its tKruaal, and became a 
devout disciple. Hartley (" holy Hart- 
ley," as Harriet Martiueau colled him 
so late as 1844) is the moat spiritual 
philoaopher of the aeusuous Bcbouh 
Having inatrictdated therein, Mies 
Martiueau could not in her uature be 
satisfied until she had reached its 
highest grades of knowledge. With 
gi'owing experieuce, however, aud a 
<:onstautly-wideiiiu£ circle of reading, 
nhe was unable to remain with so super- 
ftdal a system of philosophy as that of 
l..ocke and bin followers. The German 
inetnphysiinjuiH attracted her atteution, 
gave her wind a severe logical diaci- 
pline, opened within her own soul new 
Hourciui of knowledge, oud deepened 
het views of human nature. Unfor- 
tunately she did not pursue this line of 
study so far as to wholly lose the im- 
pression produced on her by the seu- 
suousneas of her earliest metaphysics. 
Under that lingering bia^ slie was 
tuiTied aside from a spiritualism, which, 
modified by her Saxon strength of in- 
tellect, and her English good sense, 
would probably have issued in most 
desirable results ; and she was led by 
degrees to the adoption and advocacy 
of a materialism, which, founded on 
magnetism, mesmerism, and phreno- 
logy, presents a strange combiuation of 
scepticism and credulousness ; of re- 
vived superstition B and defiiaice of 
universal beliefs. Hence, from being 
one of the moat practical of women, and 
one of the mo&t lucid expounders of the 
common-Bense doctrine, she seems to 
have approached the limbo of the 
visionanea, not only dreaming dreams 
bat seeing visions. 

"It is," shs Bays in hor mtraorciinary 
'Lettara' to Mr. AtkiaBon," "It ia really 

any one, what I thiDli: I havo rooBon to rely 
□□ about ttiia — the existoace a! some Ibcult; 
cir&cultioB by which things oa.u 1)g known, or 
ooncsived af, apart from all aid nhatovor 
from the Bonsea which naually oo. operate in 
the preBoatmeat of ideoa. You know that I 
proBerve Bomo distinct rooaUeeUone, oa 
anokoning from the meamerio trance, or the 
icieaapraaonted in that state. Well, twins at 






■I nf ilan' 



l«KBt I havo peroeiied matters so i 

could discover) to tha ordinary e 
aourae, I cannot explain what t 
becaUBO they could bo Dommumonil 



e vhtch aaaured 



— the DDly time in his life that the ai 
acted. I kaow what that is, for oil 
Bsmo thing- once happcnod I 
nothiof ■' ■' ■' 



The Oi 



tbo other e 






(tha first oxperieo 
sation), — a nort of posaionato delight, 
viotion on the spot Chat wo are only 
in a univorao where no think ovoryth 
till a new primitive aeasation coraea 
lu how far we are from eompraheadiog 
and then prasantly we have had eooo 
wo are tired orit, and turn Co intolloi 
jeota. You may like to know how 
pcnod to mo. I had not Wordswortl 
ibrtuDe,— to smell a flower. I wna 
that day ; sat down to lunch with i 
who were dining early on a log of 
At the first mouthful of mutton 1 po 
water hastily, and drank so prodig^oL 



dinary teiish ; but I was obliged to tal 
oflor every mouthf^il. It oocurrad t 
try if I could emell. There was a 1 
Eau da Cologne ou the mantelpiece. 
I could make oothlng- of it ; hut after 
it I eoiild amell it, not In Uio nose at 
a little way down tha throat. It mi 
been really the aoent, for it was no oj 
the aonEUtion from taste than from o 
Bouud, I was presently tired of it. B 
ratlujr Ehookod to find mysolf recko 
my dinner, — a great lute dinner thi 
going to, I might have spared my : 
tiooa; Lbr by that time overythjug 
palate hod become aa tasteloBs as evei 
was nothing liko this in the experiem 
oiorciae of tha new faculty,— no aarj 
tumult firat, or disgiiat siierwardn. 
inexpressibly delightful, both tha mc 
prehendod and the power of ftpprol 
of my lift 



nllc< 

away of the forms, i 

ils fiiaioo into the Byatem of forma 
presented to tha intolloot in the n 
Btato. Buttherais nouaeindwellii; 
experieuoe which is, from its nature, 
mumcsble. I have boeo led to spe 
now by what you haTo written of oui 
eight or nine or more senaoa, and of : 
ing yet probably fer from fully deveic 
P. m— 2. " You are aware that wh 
meriaed I, deaf aa I am, have occe 
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oiherwiBe than throogh the eari- 
mboletare seen to roEuTwith the sole of 
t or the top of the forehead. And I 
give you more evidence of the same 
Qconnected with mermerism." — P. 126. 
nk there are oases in plenty to show 
>a are right as to Uie interior sense of 
esage of time. Most of us can wake 
hour we please to impress ourselves 
and I suppose most persons can tell 
nearly what time it is, day or night, if 
rust to their instinct. I once could, 
five minutes, and can now, when I do 
•p to think."— P. 151. 

die Miss Martineau thus sur- 

i the rest of the world in some 

>wn faculty, she is defective in 

er, which she possesses in com- 

mih the rest of the world ; — 

)t me tell you a curious thing which 
led twice to me, the being unable, by 
fort, to see a conspicuous object di- 
before my eyes ; I suppose because I 
lave had a wrong notion of what I was 

When I was near seven years old, I 
iken to Tynemouth, in a passion of 
b, because I was to see the sea. Aunt 
ret took me, and an older and a 
3r one, to the haven. There, when 
Qg on the bank, we wcro expected to 
n about the sea, which flowed in up to 
ofc of the bank, directly before our 
The other two children were de- 
l ; but I could not see it. When 
med, I was obliged to say so ; and I 
; with shame and reluctance. I well 
iber the misery. I believe it was 
it affectation, like my indifference to 

We were led down to the bank, 
was steep and difficult for children. 
11 the gentle waves were at my very 
id I see the sea at all ; and then it 
ne a start, and a painful feeliDg of 
a sort of idiot, not to have seen it 

The revelation at last was very like 
f a lightoing flash. It may be men- 
that my impression of my only pre- 
ight of the sea was of something quite 
It. I was then under three years old, 
ong on my feet, and my father led me 
the old Yarmouth jetty, which was 
holes, through which I saw the sway- 
iters below, and was fiightened, as I 
)niember. I may have been occupied 
lis idea on the second occasion. The 
anecdote is yet more odd. When the 
comet of 1811 appeared, I was nine 
*ld. Night after night, that autumn, 
ole family went up to the long range 
dows in my father's warehouse to see 
net. 1 was obliged to go with them ; 
never once saw it ! My heart used to 
rith disappointment and mortification, 
brt was wanting on my part ; and 
3, brothers, and sisters, used to point 
y, ' Why, there ! Why, it is as large 
aucer ! You might as well say you 
see the moon ! ' I could not help it. 
' saw it ; and I have not got over it 
51). The only thing I can suppose is, 
must have been looking for something 



wholly different ; and that no straining of 
the eyes avails if the mind is occupied with 
another image."— Pp. 160, 161. 

Equally curious is Harriet Mar- 

tmeau's experience regarding music : — 

" Yes, I fiunted one day from having in a 
freak put a musical snuff-box on my nead. 
The delicious precision of the music, and the 
revival of the old charms, after the muffled 
piece of confusion that instrumental music 
nad been to me for some years, overcame me 
in a second of time. I am sure I heard that 
performance quite as well as anvbody could 
through the ear ; and I have since clapped 
on my head every musical snuff-box I could 
lay hands on. You may like to know tiie 
following : — When I had become just deaf 
enough to have difficulty in catching the 
pitch of a piece of music, in the concert- 
room we attended, which had benches, with 
a long wooden rail to lean against, I could 
always get right by pressing my shoulder 
blades against the rail, only the pitch was a 
third below. Finding this with music I was 
familiar with, I soon got to allow for it al- 
ways, and so did very well for the time. As 
the deafiiess increased, I found all bass 
sounds lose their smoothness and come in 
pulses, beating upon the ear, and vibrating 
through the pit of the stomach, while as yet 
higher sounds were as formerly, and oven 
now treble voices are smoooth, as far a» I 
hear them, while confused, and the bass are 
lost. Before I quite left off playing the 
piano, I always took the treble parts in duets, 
leaving it to my partner to fit the bass to it, 
without any cognisance of mine." — Pp. 162, 
163. 

Never, perhaps, was there presented 
to the world a more singular psycholo- 
gy than that whichMiss Martineau has 
offered in relation to herself in these 
and other revelations of her experienc- 
es in sens£ytion, imitation, and opinion. 
A sense of smell in the throat, a sense 
of sound in the stomach, eyes broad 
open which cannot see a comet, an in- 
ner sight which sees by immediate in- 
tuition, to say nothing of the dairvoy- 
ance and foresight which she claims in 
virtue of mesmeric influence, present 
in combination qualities so extraordi- 
nary as to suggest some hallucination 
as their cause. She herself has in- 
formed us that self-consciousness with 
her exists in a state of unusual inten- 
sity. Not improbably that inten- 
sity has given occasion to morbid ac- 
tion, which, in union with an inborn 
tendency to self-exaggeration, has in- 
terfered with the sound and normal 
condition of her mind. This phase of 
mental disease appears to have received 
development from the very severe and 
painful bodily distemper which she 
suffered, and which long threatened 

M 
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her life. Certainly the work which 
she wrote under the influence of these 
corporeal sufferings, and the mental 
excitement and custress which these 
sufferings occasioned, — ^we allude to 
her « LOe in the Sick Room" (1844),— 
betrays a tone of such spasmodic ex- 
aggeration as would ensue from a 
diseased and disordered constitution 
of body and mind, and suggests, if 
it does not establish, the view of her 
case here presented. Beyond a doubt 
her imagination has always been pecu- 
liarly strong and vivid. We are not 
sure that it is not her master faculty. 
When a powerful imagination acts 
under morbid conditions of mind or 
body, it not only gains the ascendancy, 
but perverts the reports of the senses, 
and distorts and confuses the percep- 
tions of the intellect. Seizing with a 
rash hand all the vital energies, it 
bends them, as with imperial p(»wer, to 
its own control, and turns them to its 
own purposes. A species of mono- 
mania ensues. Some one idea rises to 
the meridian, in whose light all other 
ideas, and all objects generally, are 
seen. Its colours they reflect ; its dis- 
closures they repeat ; its tendencies 
they serve ; its purposes they execute. 

This morbid action may be but par- 
tial. It may affect the mind in only 
one respect, in relation to a certain 
class of ideas, or on particular subjects. 
There is danger, m(ked, of its extend- 
ing its influence ; and, alas ! it may 
become imiversal, to the utter over- 
throw and ruin of all the faculties. 
But, in the case before us, it is counter- 
acted by extraordinary strength of both 
intellect and will. It is counteracted 
also by constant mental occupation. 
Above all, it is counteracted, and to 
some extent countervailed, by a con- 
stant intercourse with the outer world, 
in its most tangible and least spiritual 
forms. Miss Martineau is a good 
housewife. Taking daily a direct con- 
cern in the minutest and humblest 
details of her home, she also superin- 
tends her farm-yard, the moment after 
she has made a bargain with her pub- 
lisher, or written a letter of sound 
counsel to a young friend. True her 
eccentricity may f(3low her, so that we 
hear of her saving a cow from the jaws 
of death by the employment of her 
great mesmeric powers ; nevertheless 
her strong good sense, her practical 
view and practical uses of life, toge- 



ther with her practical and unpi 
ing benevolence, shine out and t 
deep and widely-diflfiised hue o^ 
daily existence. 

The same valuable qualities 
ID her writings. Those writii 
the image, as tney are the utterf 
her life. Whatever we may tl: 
some positions she has advanc 
regara with hearty admiratii 
general purpose ana tendency 
aims and efforts. She is obviou 
ing for a great object. As ob'v 
it that her object is ^Ho lear 
thence to do" public good. S! 
cultivated her own superior facu 
first, because their cultivation w 
primary obligation ; and, seconc 
cause thereby she would gain 
for largely benefitting the world 
herself and for others, progress 
motto. Constant, therefore, and 
less have been her efforts in pui 
truth. And, by truth, she does 
tend her own convictions. Li 
powerful natures, indeed. Miss 
neau is dogmatic, sometimes offei 
dogmatic ; very confident thf 
actual opinion is " the truth, the 
truth, and nothing but the 1 
But then in a little while she 
compensation, in being equally 
dent that the old opinion was an 
In confuting herself no one ha 
more expert or more successful 
it is by her own hand that th< 
built edifice must be tumbled 
The intervention of another han 
her into an attitude of defenc 
weapons of which she well know 
to use. In the midst, however, 
diversities and contradictions of 
ion which hence arise, she has 
utterance to very manv noble th< 
and generous sympathies ; whi 
main in their own imperishable « 
and form for herself an unfading 
of glory, ikjually while she h; 
peared to vacillate — ^to move bac! 
as weU as forward ; to unsay wh 
had said, and undo what she ha< 
— she has not failed to mxike co 
advances in personal culture and 
ledge ; to enter more and more < 
into the inmost recesses of the t 
of holy and Divine truth ; and to 
with her, and impel, many of the 
highly-endowed minds of the age 
has her benign influence been I 
means limited to the select. G 
people at large £^e has wrought i 
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rfblly than benefioially. Popular 
' sympathies, she has largely writ* 
NT the people ; and, among the 
ft, she has found willing and 
ive audience. Her tales iUustra- 
f political economy, composed ex- 
y to instruct the people who had 
allowed to remam m sad igno- 

of matters in which their physi- 
ttereets and social relations were 
red, though they appeared at a 
when the minds of our working 
flL abused and misdirected by 
ling men, were adverse to ail 
3 for their good proceeding from 
gher classes, and specially fulverse 
» conclusions (in part narrow and 
ecus) of the English economists, 
lade their way into the libraries 
ir Mechanics Institutions, our 
iy-schools, and our cottages ; and 
iced generally, in the humbler 
, an impression no less durable 
beneficial. Nay, it is within our 
knowledge, that the series of 
les was scarcely less acceptable 
mg persons in the middle class of 
So simple and charming are the 
IS into which she has woven doc- 

the most abstract, and the most 
e from ordinary apprehension, 
hose works were, and are, eagerly 
. and eagerly devoured, by in- 
mt persons little beyond the age 
Idhood ; and thousands, in con- 
ace, have been, and are, growing 
bh an intellectual pabulum con- 
g germs of thought, conviction, 
pie, and impulse ; which, grow- 
ith their growth and strengthen- 
ith their strength, will greatly 
bute to their becoming enlight- 
useful, and happy citizens, of a 
iar superior, in mind and charac- 

their predecessors, 
writing for the yoimg, indeed, 
et Martineau has been peculiarly 
sful. Most attractive are the 
volimies she has produced for 
instruction and improvement. 
is species of composition she is 
lly at home. It is a theory of 
bat she is never so happy in her 
e clings as when she is writing 

or a volume for young people, 
ler proof is needed of the good- 
f her heart. No formal descrip- 
leed, after this statement, be 
of her style. A style that en- 
and charms the young, must be 
in its substance, and lucid, easy, 



and lively in its manner. Miss Mar- 
tineau, like all great masters of style, 
is very various in her modes of utter- 
ance. Always idiomatic, always clear, 
always forcible, she sometimes idlows 
her ease to degenerate into careless- 
ness ; sometimes, in word and elabo- 
ration, rises to the confines of poetic 
Ce ; and very often pours forth a 
in^ stream of polished and elegant 
narrative, or engages in dialogues the 
most natural and effective ; or, again, 
conducts an argument with consum- 
mate ability and overpowering force 
of conviction, in diction the most i^ 
propriate. 

MARGARET FULLER. 

(marchbsa ossolt.) 

Radely thou wrong^fc my poor heart's detirs. 
In finding fault with her too portly prid« ; 
The thing whioh I do most in her admirs 
Is of the world unworthy most envied. 
For, in those lofty looks is close implied 
Soom of base things, disdain of fool 
dishonour, 
Threatening rash eyes whioh gaie on her so 
wide, 
That loosely they ne dare to look upon her : 
Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour. 
That bolden'd innocence bears in her eyes. 
And her fair countenance, like a goodly 
banner. 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. 
Was never in this world ausht worthy tried. 
Without a spark of some self-pleasing pride. 

Spbnssr. 

Embrson quotes this sonnet from Spen- 
ser as accurately descriptive of the 
character of Margaret Fuller ; hun- 
dreds of equally striking and charac- 
teristic passages might be cited from 
the poets, and applied as direct deline- 
ations of this large and universal 
woman, who, but two years since, il- 
hmiinated many literary and social 
circles to which her ffenius was as a 
sun, — A sun, which, alas ! has set on 
them for ever. Perhaps, of these none 
would be more appropriate than the 
lines addressed by Mrs. Browning to 
George Sand, wherein she speaks of 
the French amazon as a *4arge-brained 
woman," an epithet equally happy if 
uttered in reference to Margaret. The 
mind of America is necessarily young, 
and in letters and the arts she has but 
few teachers, and fewer prophets. Yet 
of these few it is astonishmg how strong 
are the personalities, how striking the 
completeness, originality, and individ- 
uality of genius. Emerson, Channing, 
Power, Margaret Fuller, are namefl 

m2 
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that demand homage in the oldest and 
most wealthy of the European schools. 
They are minds that fill the world 
with their freshness, and make it throb 
with their power, not because they are 
chance thinkers, standing alone and 
tranquil amid the commercial hurry of 
an infant state, but because they 
think and speak where they stand for 
humanity and eternity, and grow, and 
grow with every expanse of our pow- 
ers of reception. This biography of 
Margaret Fuller,* a book wnich love 
rather than duty has written, is for 
this reason most welcome as a history 
of the unfolding of an American minci; 
not in its isomtion of Americanism, 
with its smell of the soil, and the rattle 
of the plough and harrow for its nation- 
ality, but with American mind in its 
most liberal expansiveness of thought^ 
geographical only in its place of view, 
ancTuniversal in its aims and tenden- 
cies. 

Mar^ret Fuller was bom in Cam- 
bridge-^ort, Massachusetts, on the 23d 
of May, 1810. She was the eldest child 
of Timothy Fuller and Margaret Crane. 
Her father was a lawyer and a politi- 
cian ; a shrewd man, endowed with 
that sagacious energy which the state 
of New England society, for the last 
half century, has been so well fitted to 
develope. His father was a clergyman, 
settled in Princeton, Massachusetts : 
his means were small, and the ffreat 
object of his ambition was to send his 
sons to college. Timothy Fuller, the 
father of M^garet, had early in life 
accustomed himself to think only of 
preparing himself for the stu(ly of the 
law ; and after his studies at Harvard 
University, he, as a lawyer, sought for 
distinction in the community, and for 
the means of supporting a family. To 
be an honoured citizen, and to have a 
home on earth, were inade the great 
aims of his exbtence. To open the 
deeper fountains of the soul, to regard 
life nere as the prophetic entrance to 
immortality, to develope his spirit to 
perfection, — motives like these had 
never been suggested to him, either by 
fellow-beinfips or by outward circum- 
stances. The result was a character, 
in its social aspect, of quite the com- 
mon sort. Her mother was one of 
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those fair and flower-like i 
which sometimes spring up even 
the most dusty highways of 
creature not to be shaped into a 
useful instrument, but bound 
law with the blue sky, the dew, f 
frolic birds. In Margaret*s own d 
tion of her youth, she instances, a: 
the earliest of her recollections, 
the death of a sister, two years y 
than herself. The event, the tea 
accompanied it, the strange be; 
death itself as revealed to her 
dark chamber where her sister 
the black clothes and dreary fac 
new coffin, and the cold ceremo 
burial, — ^all impressed her infan 
with their strangeness of characti 
were so averse to the playful na 
a child, which could apprecia 
beauty of life and death, out cou! 
be tortured and perplexed by t 
parade of burial. 

Sensitive, susceptible of evei 
pression, quick in apprehensioi 
precocious, moreover, tne natura 
cities of the young mind were t 
in their first growth by an error 
part of her father, who thought t 
time by bringing forward the in 
as early as possible. Proud of h 
scholastic acquirements, he ho] 
make her the heir of all he kne' 
commenced the work of instr 
himself allotting her tasks auite I 
her age, and keeping up ine gai 
a late hour at night. Thus th< 
went to rest with nerves prema 
excited, to become the victim of 
tral illusions, night-mare, and soi 
bulism, which checked her growt 
induced, in late years, continual 
ache, weakness, and no end of n< 
afiections of all kinds. The sub 
health was unstudied then, and i 
knew why this rare child, a prod: 
day, was so unwilling, though w< 
out with her tasks, to retire to rest 
niffht came. They did not kno\ 
when the light was taken away si 
colossal faces, and had hideous d 
of horses trampling on her ; or th 
trees were dripping with blood 
pools of blood swelled up till 
reached her lips ; and that she rot 
walked in her sleep, and went mo 
over the house, — ^no one knew 
though once, when awakened froi 
of these wanderings, her father a 
ly bid her " leave off thmking oj 
nonsense, or she would be eras 
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thinking that he was himself the 

of all these horrors of the night, 
r child ! Far remote in time, in 
^ht, from that period, I look back 
ese glooms and terrors, wherein I 
mveloped, and perceive that I had 
.toral childhooa." 
th no childish sympathy, no sim- 
(ill-grown heart to make common 

with her in her loneliness ; with 
er dog nor bird to engage her 
ions, and form a sweet relief from 
J, her mind was over-excited, and 
i for refuge to the very tasks 
I had brought the first blight 
her heart and cheek. She studied 

and English Grammar at the 
time, and began to read Latin at 
3ars old. In the exaction of these 

her father had an iron deter- 
bion ; would have accuracy, and 
perfection of artificial training ; 
3y this forced life in fetters, the 
al unfolding of her character was 
led, and a life, otherwise of strong 
irvent grasp, reduced to the plain 

of the common work-day world, 
ring these plastic years of youth 
3nius of antiquity came to her in 
1, and the life of the old Eomans 
thape and form before her, need- 
earcely a wave of the torch of 
ht to show its lineaments, so 
le-strong they gleamed in every 
The language alone gave hei* 
ihought of Rome, that of man 
at in nature, commanding nature 
emly to be inspired by it, stand- 
ee the rock in the sea, or moving 
;he fire over the land, impassive, 
rtible, and, by the force which he 
sses, piercing to the centre. From 
56 she gleaned much that de- 
d her of these old Boman man- 

from Ovid she gained a view of 
enchanted gardens of the Greek 
'>logy > said reading ceasing to 

burden, became a habit and 
»ion. In the house there was 
stensible library, but in her 
r's room a large closet filled with 
I, to which she had free access 

the task-work of the day was 
Here she would sit, looking 
the wide fields, and sufiering her 
o rest on the blue range oi hills 
id, till, lost in fancies, tears fell 
her cheek. Here were the French 
rs of the last century, and here, 
rere the brilliant train of Queen 

authors, but among them none 



that charmed this ardent child. Three 
great authors it was her fortune to 
meet at this important period ; three 
rich, wide, universal souls, with hori- 
zons as broad as the world ; with im- 
pulses fresh and racy, never to be 
superseded, but appreciated more and 
more. The first of these was Shaks- 
pere, first opened by her on a Sunday, 
m opposition to the remonstrance, 
"You must not read a novel, or a 
play," though all other books, the 
worst or best, were open to her. With 
the father of Margaret Sunday was set 
apart according to the fashion of the 
world, not for any sweet renewal of 
the inward life ; not for any commu- 
nion of soul with soul, free from the 
shackles of worldliness, and in earnest 
searching for the good and fair ; but 
for certain conventionalities, touching 
dinners, clothes, church-going, ana 
family prayers, for both of which last 
there was no time on other days. 

" This Sunday," says Margaret, in her 
narrative, " I was only eight years old. J 
took from the book-shelf a volume lettered 
Shaksfere. It was not the first time I had 
looked at it ; but before I had been deterred 
from attempting to read by the broken ap- 
pearance along the page, and preferr^ 
smooth narrative. But this time I held in 
my hand ' Komeo and Juliet ' long enough 
to get my eye fastened to the page. It was 
a cold winter afternoon. I took the book to 
the parlour fire, and had been there seated 
an hour or two, when my father looked up, 
and asked what I was reading so intently. 
' Shakspere,' replied the child, merely raising 
her eye from the page. ' Shakspere ! that 
won't do ; that's no book for Sunday. Go, 

fut it away, and take another ! ' I went as 
was bid, but took no other. Ketuming to 
my seat, the unfinished story, the pei*son- 
agcs to whom T was but just introduced, 
thronged and burnt mv brain. I could not 
bear it long. Such a lure it was impossible 
to resist. I went and brought the book 
again. There were several guests present ; 
and I had got half through the play before I 
again attracted attention. ' What's tiiat 
child about that she don't hear a word that's 
said to her ? ' quoth my aunt. ' What are 
you reading ? ' said my father. ' Shakq>er«,' 
was again the reply, in a clear, though some- 
what impatient, tone. ' How ? ' said my 
father angrily, — then, restraining himself 
before his guests, — * Give me the book, and 
go directly to bed ! ' " 

She obeyed, and, in the darkness, 
her fancies swarmed around her like 
bees ; and the story, with its infinite 
allurements, held her in a happy 
trance. Her attention thus fixed on 
Shakspere, she returned to him at every 
hour she could command. Her dear 
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Bomans were here, too, in the stern- 
ness of Coriolanus and the wealth of 
Ceesar ; though she soon found that 
these were but one kind of men, whom 
Shakspere could keep in their place, 
while he who understood the Bomans 
expressed in " Hamlet " a deeper 
thought. Her other two friends were 
Cervantes and Molidre ; the one 
piercing the shows and symbols of 
existence, yet rejoicing in them all ; 
forcing a reverence for the Don 
prancing on his gaunt steed ; the other 
lower in range and depth, a man of the 
world, viewing the social life of Paris 
from the firm foundation of his man- 
hood, his lightest laugh ringing from a 
clear conception, and teaching life anew. 
It is in such mood that Margaret 
describes these her earliest intimacies 
with books. Greater in promise is the 
formation of her fi\ st friendship, when 
seeking everywhere for the Roman or 
Shakspere figures, the human heart 
openeoi to her with its direct and un- 
mistakeable teachings, and the child 
learnt her first lessons in the book of 
human life. This friend was an Eng- 
lish lady, who, by a singular chance, 
was cast upon this region for a few 
months, ana meeting ^£irgaret first at 
church, formed for her a love which 
awakened in the bosom of the child a 
warm devotion, and gladdened the 
memory of her after years. It is said 
that if the first love be blighted, the 
mind loses its sense of eternity ; so is 
it of friendship. Happy for her, then, 
that this first feeling was permitted its 
frte flow, and that tne presence of this 
fair woman became to the child as the 
gate of Paradise. With this friend the 
child passed all the hours she could 
snatch from her books ; she walked in 
the fields with her, listened while she 
played the harp, took up her book and 
read where her mark was placed. One 
day she found the child weeping : she 
tta^yed until her tears were spent, then, 
rismg, took from a little box a bunch 
of golden amaranths, or everlasting 
flowers, and ^ave them to her. " They 
came," she said, " from Mafieira." **Ma- 
deira " seemed to the child the fortim- 
ate isle, apart in the blue ocean from 
all of ill or dread. When she saw a 
sail passing in the distance, she felt it 
was going to Madeira. For seventeen 
years she kept these flowers, which 
were still beautiful to memory when 
no ortunate purple isle existed longer 



in the fancy ; when the hopes an 
of childhood had been lifted fro 
sea into the sky, yet the flowers 
there, to draw new perfumes frc 
earth, and teach her to know her 
place. The English friend went 
the sea, carrying with her the im 
the child, who was to her all she i 
the really New World. 

In the ennui which the loss € 
friend created the child becam< 
lonely, and complained of her 
though heart-acne was as muc 
malady. It was proposed to sei 
to school. " I have kept you at I 
said the fiither, " because I took 
sure in teaching vou myself . . . 
you will learn mst enough wh< 
you are, and you ought to be 
others of your own age." The 
to which Mar^ret was sent wai 
of the Misses Prescott, inGroton 
sachusetts ; and of her experieneef 
she has left a record full of toi 
truthfulness in her story of **Mai 
at page 81 of ** Summer on the I 

Her school life was chequere< 
hysterical peculiarities. Sne a^ 
captivated her schoolmates by he 
and then repulsed them by her ha 
caprice. She had singular habit 
was given to frenzied altemati 
feeling, and wild dramatic imp 
ations, and maintained herself in 
citement which struck at the f< 
tions of health. Her companio: 
off from her, mocked her hys 
failings, and left her in an isolat 
wretchedness, to weep for the '. 
her dominion over them. Her t 
was violent, and she fell into c 
sions. She then became mood 
reserved. Jealousies, bickering 
misunderstandings were foment 
her amongst her companions^ x 
general storm arose, and she was < 
charged with sowing discord an 
them. The sense of injury stm 
to the quick. She had been scoffs 
mocked, her peculiarities made 
of, and her affections wasted on m 
ful soil. She saw now her own 
and amid the wreck uprose the 
nature, which never betore had at 
the ascendant. They not only fo 
but with love and earnest tears d 
in their arms the returning siste 
vied with each other in offices of k 
love to the humbled one. 

Soon after this, Murgaret was 
moned home. Letters writton 
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bridge to her beloved teacher 
how this high-spirited girl sought 
large and harmouise her powers. 
he age of fifteen this correspond- 
bears marks of a maturity of mind 
a breadth of sentiment which at 
astonishes us at her precocity and 
lependence of thinking. She tells 
)eIoved friend how "I devote to 
she hours which Ariosto and Hel- 
IS ask of my eyes. I rise a little 
•e five, walk an hour, then practice 
le piano till seven, when we break- 
Next I read French, Sismondi's 
)rature of the South of Europe,' 
ight ; then two or three lectures in 
wn's Philosophy,' I study Greek 
welve." She enriched her mind 
whatever of historical interest she 
I glean from the passing facts of 
Lcs ; studied Anastasius, Gil Bias, 
^tael, Epictetus, Milton, Baciue, 
the elder Italian poets. From 
! she passed rapidly to Sir William 
pie, and thence to the Prince de 
e, gleaning from each something 
, and with an aptitude which made 
jm as though she were only recep- 
of that which harmonised with 
'wn love of truth and beauty; just 
bee, from a thousand different 
rs, extracts honey of the same 
t, wholesome kind, 
was in 1823 that she first became 
siinted with the Rev. F. H. Hedge, 
larvard College; she was then 
t thirteen years of age, a child in 
I, but so precocious, in her mental 
physical developments, that she 
td for eighteen or twenty. Agree- 
to this estimate, she had her place 
;iety, as a lady fall grown. " When 
all her personal appearance," says 
ledge, "as it was then, and for 
r twelve years subsecjuent to this, 
re the idea of a bloommg girl, of a 
I complexion and vigorous health, 
a tendency to robustness, of which 
iras painfully conscious, and whioh, 
little regard to hygeinic princi- 
she endeavoured to suppress or 
jal, thereby preparing for herself 
I future suffering. With no pre- 
ons to beauty then, or at any 
her face was one that attracted, 
awakened a lively interest, that 
J one desirous of a nearer ac- 
itance. It was a face that HBuaci- 
I without satisfying. Her moral 
^ncies did not appear in the lines 
)r fauoe ; she seemed equal to any- 



thing, but might not choose to put 
forth her strength. You felt that a 
great possibility lay behind that brow, 
but you felt, also, that the talent that 
was in her might miscarry through in- 
difference or caprice." At that early 
age she had begun to distinguish her- 
self in conversation; and, altnough she 
soon acquired the character of a 
" quiz," and by her sparkling wit and 
fearless sarcasm, frightened shy people 
from her presence, she yet manifested 
to those who yielded to the spell of 
her enchanting tongue, that extraordi- 
nary faculty of talking, which, in her, 
was an especial gift, and formed at onoe 
the most striking and marvellous fea- 
ture of a character full of the most 
noble traits. At Boston, she became 
the pupil of Dr. Park, whose seminary 
for young ladies was then enjoying & 
high reputation. Here the inexperi- 
enced country girl was exposed to 
petty persecutions from the cLhmg 
misses of the city, who pleased them- 
selves with gigeling criticisms, not io- 
audible, on whatsoever in dress or 
manner fell short of the city mark. 
Her mind reacted on these attacks 
with indiscriminate sarcasms ; and she 
made herself formidable, and, of course, 
unpopular by her wit. To evade the 
unpopularity into which she had fallen, 
ana partly for the security of her 
study, she was removed, in 1824, to 
Groton, where she remained two years 
in quiet seclusion, returning to Cam- 
bridge in 1826. 

At nineteen years of age she formed 
a friendship with Mr. James Freeman 
Clarke, a distant relative, whom she 
playfully termed " cousin." Her cor- 
respondence with Mr. Clarke betrays 
extraordinary traits of character ; and 
the fragments which remain of her 
conversations with him are full of fire, 
exuberance, and overflow of thought. 
Several other friendships commenced 
also at this period, most of which last- 
ed through life. She had a curiosity 
to know individuals, and would searda 
out the inward springs of thought and 
action of all who came before her. 
A human being, according to her 
faith, was not the result of outward 
circumstances, but an original monad, 
with a certain special faculty, capa- 
ble of a certain fixed deyelopmentL 
and having a profound personal 
unity, which the ages of eternity 
might develope, but could not ex- 
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haust. Some of her friends were 
young, ^ay, beautiful ; some Bick, old, 
or BtiKnons ; but all wore drawn 
towardH herself by the strong attrac- 
tion of her mind, wliich was a load- 
stone capable of gatlicring to a com- 
mon cent]'e every pai-ticle of genuine 
steel that camo within it» reach. Her 
constancy in friendship caused her to 
demand it in others, and thus she was 
exacting from all, and almost r.nspnring 
in the stenmess of h<!r love for tnith. 
The seven yeai>j following 182(5 were 
spent at Cnmbridgo. They were years 
of steady growth, with little variety of 
incident, but with great intensity of 
the inner life. She had much of sen- 
timentality, romance, and dreams ; but 
she read from the heait, and had a 
passionate and lofty love of the l)eau- 
tiful. At this time she attracted 
round her a bevy of fair girls, in whom 
she awakened an intense interest, and 
whoso confidcmce she won by the truth 
and nobleness of her nature. In the 
evening meetings of these gay and 
abandoned natures, Margaret was 
always conHj[)icuous by the brilliancy of 
her wit, which drew around her a knot 
of listeners, and made lier the central 
atti'action of the hour. Her converwi- 
tional talent stemlily developed itself. 
Its perf(jction was wonderful, and fxist 
the belief of any who liad not heard 
her. Her accuracy of statement, keen 
discrimination, and breadth of judg- 
ment, contrasted strangely with the 
youth of the sjxjaker ; and the grace 
and si>ontaiieity of her finished sen- 
tences, which were as natural to her as 
blundering and hesitation are to Tnr>st 
of UM, were none the less remarkable 
traits of a faculty in which she ex- 
celled in her most unripe years, the best 
talk of even such masters as (Joleridge, 
after years of training and patient 
study. Her mind was, in fact, a mas- 
culine mind ; that is, its action was 
determined by ideas rath<ir than sen- 
timents, although with this she com- 
bined a woman's appreciation of the 
l)eautiful in sentiment and the beau- 
tiful in action. She wanted imagina- 
tion ; she wanted product! vciiess. She 
wrote with difficulty. Without external 
pressure, perhaps, she would never 
nave written at all. Her strength was 
in characterisaticm and in criticism. 
Her criticism on the (ienuan writei*s, 
and on (ioOthe especially, are the best 
over written. 



She knew that her forU was in con- 
versation. Here she felt at homer- 
here she felt her power ; and the excite- 
ment which the presence of |>erfK>iiB 
brought, gave all her faculties full acti- 
vity. '* After all/' she says in a letter, 
*^ this writing is mighty cfead. Ob, for 
my deal* old Greeks, wno talked eveiy- 
thing, — not to shine as in the Parisiaii 
wiloons, but to learn, to tench, to exalt 
the h(;ai't, to clear the mind 1 " Again, 
in 1832 : '^ Conversation is my natural 
element. I need to l>e called out^ and 
never think alone, without imaffiniug 
some c(jmpanion. Whether this Dena- 
ture or the force of circumstances, I 
know not ; it is my habit, and beHpealu 
a second-rate mind." All her friends 
affirm that whatever they may have 
known of eloquence and wit in others, 
they have never seen one, who, like her, 
by the conversation of an hour or two, 
could not merely entertain and inform, 
but make an epoch in one's life. So 
much was this the case, that her friends 
were in the habit of dating back to this 
or that conversation with Margaret, in 
which they were led to take Bonio new 
view of a difficult question, and were 
imbued with some definite resolution 
or )jurpr>se, which had a bearing on their 
sul)se(iuent career. 

Margaret began the study of German 
in 1832. She was attracted towards 
this literature in common with her 
friend, Mr. Clarke, by the wild bugle 
call of Thomas (^ai'lvle, in his romantic 
articles (m Hichter, Schiller, and Gb($the, 
which ap2)cared in the old "Foreign 
lie view, the " Kdinbm'gh Heview," and 
afterwar<ls in the ** Foreign Quarterly.'* 
She had already, at nineteen, Ixscomo 
familiar with the mastert)iecesof French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature. She 
now I'cad (loijthe, Tieck, KUruer, Nova- 
lis, Jiichter, and Schiller ; and so fully 
did she ojieu herself to the riches and 
])eculiaritios of this school of high 
thought, that her mind took thencefor- 
wanf a Oeriiianism of tone which con- 
tinued through life, and stood her in 
good sti^ad in all future critical and 
metaphysical inquiries. But she was 
notsatislied with books alone : she stu- 
died men, and enriched her resources 
in the inexhaustible field of the living 
world, idealising and transfiguring clia- 
racter by her rapid fancy, and intensi- 
i'ving and ennobling every trait. An 
illuHtration of her power, even at tlic 
age of nineteen, may bo seen iu this 
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t, -which seta fbrth the relation of | oompreheod it^ 
ings lying fiur apart from each * " '" °° 



t hnire impioTtti), 
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irA hod, whila itajing a day or t 
noma of Sbirlej'B, Furd's, uid 
plays, from the AChenauni. ' 
B nobla struDB of proud ra^, w 
C, butmiMtpoetioal,Bll-abaarl: 
)De of the finest fldjona I recoueci in 
peclmeus of the Italian noTelieta,^ 
ou, I Ihinlt, road whan I did, — noble, 
*. illuatiatsd the Italian naUoaaUpirit, 
d b; the Engliali novelist, who has 

3n it beauties nhi^ an Italian eje 
ot see, b; Investing the nctoru with 
•ntinuing, truly Bngliiib nUections." 
letters and joomaJB at thia time 
jpreat freshness of thought and 
iion ; there is an eiulierance of 
le in them, though chequered 
id then with sailmg clouds of 
and speculations on religion. 
' she writes ; " Time enough at 
l-twenty to form yourself mto a 
lysical philosopher. The brain 
ot easily get too dry for that." 
ipothegma, pictures and dashes 
u-act«r, are sprinkled richly 
hout these letters. Thus : 

Topriate wealth. , . George Thomp- 
a voice of UDCommaa compass and 
never sharp in its highest, or rough 
£y In its loweat, tones. EameatneaB 
part, — loroeUmBB impasskmed oarn- 
-a sort of ' Dear fnends, believe, 
lieve ; I love you, and you uust 

'e parte. 1 felt, as I have so alien 
bra, if I were a man, the gift I would 
hould be that of eloquence, ... My 
■ourite project, since I bfgnn se- 



ll have 

s the VI 



aada 



difFerei 



and oiGcutioD. 



Dont favourite 
. series of tales illustrative of Hebrew 
... 1 am shocked to perceive you 
im Kritina the Ufa of Goethe. No, 
I shall need a groat deal of prepara- 
■hall have it clear in my head. 



ikena 



}°y ""Jl 



till it 



It I at 



s in the height of its surges with the 
3Dly ia not furnished with Uad for 
them. How thoroughly am I BOn- 



Htd a basis that I did n 



This afSuence of power, this tender- 
ness of woman's nature, this warmth of 
I friendship and penetration of thought, 
had with Margaret a definite aim in 
life, and she was, therefore, not merely 
an overflowing genius, in whom "im- 
pulse gives birth to impulse." This 
aim was, from first to last, self-cul- 
■ TURK. Her love of knowledge, her 
j ambition of talent, was united to a 
! profound desire for a full development 
of her whole nature, by means of a full 
' experience of life. In her description 
j of her youth, she says, " Very early I 
Inevi that the only object iri life vxu to 
grow" The good and the evil whidi 
' flow from this great idea of self-deve- 
I lopment she fully realised. This aim 
of life, originally self-chosen, was made 
I more clear to her mind by the study 
' of Goethe, the great master of this 
school, in whose unequalled eloquence 
this doctrine acquires an irresistible 
beauty and charm. 

Margaret, like every really earnest 
and deep nature, felt the necessity of 
a religious faith as the foundation of 
character. At nineteen she writes : — 
" lAviog or feeble natures need a positive 
religion, a visible refuge, a protection, as 
much in the passionate seneon of youth as 

in those stages nearer the grave 

i know, I feel the time must come when this 
proud and impatient heart shall be itillsd, 
and turn from the ardours of seanih and ao- 

I believe in eternal progression. I believe in 
a God, a beauty and perfootion \a which I 
am to strive all my life for assimilation. 
From these two articles of belief, I draw the 
rules by which I strive to r^pilate my life." 

In her journals for 1833, occurs the 
followicK, expressive of the religious 
purity of her uiapirationa ; — 

' ' Blessed Father, nip every foolish wish iu 
blossom. Lead me any way to truth and 
guodness ; but, if it might be, I would not 
pass from idol to idol. Kememberthy child, 
such as thou raadoat her, and let her nnder. 
stand her little troubles when possible, oh, 
beiLuti^l Deity I " 

Joined to her religious Hspirationa 
were certain pagan traits ; a oelief in 
&te, and in a guardian genius ; in &ct, 
her tancy, or her pride, played with 
her religion. She had a taste for gems, 
ciphers, talismans, omens, and birth- 
days. She never forgot that her name, 
Margarita, signified a pearl. She 
chose carbuncle for her own stone, and 
when a dear friend was to pve her a 
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gem this waH the one selected. When 
she wrote letters to her friends, she 
put on lier carbuncle, a bracelet, or 
some selected gem, without fear, too, 
of falling under the fate of Pericles, in 
being thought insane. She character- 
ised her friends by these gems. To 
one she wrote the following : — 

TO ♦ ♦ * 
Blow wandering on a tanglorl way. 
To their lost culd pure Hpirito sav : — 
The diamond manmalH thee by day, 
J3y niffht, the carbuncle defend, 
Heart s blood of a bosom friend. 
On thv brow, the umothyst, 

Violet of iMirost earth 
When by fullest sunlight kissed, 
Best reveals its rejajal birth : 
And when that hallowed moment flies, 
Hhall keep thee steadfast, chaste, and wise. 

Coincidences, anniversaries, proper 
names, seals, mottoes, omens, dreams, 
were all of importance to her. During 
her painful paroxysms of nervous 
headache, she affirmed that if she 
turned her head on (me side, she had 
second siffht, like St. Francis. She 
valued the syml>olism of flowers, 
though she does not seem to have 
been learned in its rich and poetical 
lore. On one occasion, the signt of a 
passion flower, given by one larly to 
another, and then lost, appeared to her 
so significant of the relation and des- 
tiny of the two, that it drew from her 
some lines, of which the following may 
be suitably quoted : — 

Dear friend, my heart grew pensive when I 
saw 
The flower, for thee so sweetly set apart. 
By one whose passionless, though tender 
heart 
Is worthy to bestow, as angels are, 
By an unheeding hand conveyed away. 
To close in unsoothed night the promise of 

its day. 
♦ *♦*♦♦ 

The mystic flower road in thy soul-filled eye 
To its life's question the desired reply, 

But came no nearer. On thy gentle breast 
It hoped to find the haven of its rest. 

But in cold night, hurried afar from thee, 
ft closed its once half-smiling destiny. 

Yet thus, methinks, it utters as it dies, — 
" By the pure truth of those calm, gentle 
eves 
Which saw my life should find its aim in 
thine, 
I saw a clime where no strait laws confine. 
In that blest land where twos ne'er know a 
three, 
Save at the accord of their fine sjrmpathy. 
O, best-loved, I wiU wait for thee 1 " 

As from stones she chose the car- 
buncle for herself, so from flowers she 



chose the heliotrope, true bridi 
sun that it is, as her own embL 
gifts of flowers she was alw&y 
ble, and was especially moved ij 
harl been had to their symbol! 
ing when chosen for her. To 
to whom she herself sent some 
ease from her garden she wrot< 

Content, in purple lustre clad. 
Kingly serene, and golden (glad 
No demi-hues of sad contrition. 
No pallors of enforced sabmisaio 
Give me such content as this. 
And keep awhile the rosy bliss. 

Having entered thus minmtely i 

details of her character, as it a 

itself in this full flush of her ^ 

lioo<l, we may add, before toucl 

those events which more de 

make up the sum of her biogr 

few other traits of equal interes 

Not the least interesting of h 

racteristics was a hearty arrogi 

excess of self-esteem, somewhat 

tary in her constitution, whicl 

stranger, had so defiant an ai 

api^ear like sheer Spanish be 

" 1 feel within mvselt," she sal 

immense force ; out I cannot I 

out.'* She spoke in the moc 

assumed manner of the girls s 

formed, the young men who 

everything to her, the ^e com] 

she had long ago exhausted. 

coollest way, she said to her 1 

** I now know all the people 

knowing in America, and I f 

intellect comparable to my owi 

conversation she seldom, excep 

special grace, admitted others n 

equal ground with herself. S! 

very tender and cherishing in ] 

fluence ; but it was necessaryto i 

first to her personally. This 

gance she defended with such 

g:ood humour, and on such groi 

simple truth, as were not easv 

asicle. She anoted from Mi 

^ God forbid that any one shonj 

ceive more highly of me than I m 

Meantime, the tone of her jon 

humble, tearful, relu^ons, and 

easily into prayer. I^e loved p 

Attempt as she might to fix hei 

tions on the children of the Mha 

always came back to the me 

women of to-day with a womanli 

tion. 

Her industrr was almost past 
She had a rude strength^ nwdi 
had been supported by an equal 1 
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lave given her the efficiency of 
ongest men. Her reading re- 
ne of Gibbons's devouring appe- 
id digestin|^ capabilities. In 
»rs her writing was ecjually in- 
s. She had at one period more 
undred correspondents, to whom 
roted herself without stint, and 
n she sent such letters as few 
1 will ever see again. This in- 
is the mor^ remarkable consi- 
that she was all her life the 
of disease and pain. She read 
rote in bed ; and the intense 
he suffered in the head seemed 
like a girdle — to give a tension 
powers. It was during these 
i attacks of nervoas headache, 

that her humour was the 
st, and kept those about her in 
ge. painful excitement, between 
ig and crying, by perpetual bril- 
ailies. She was a brave and 
woman. She shrunk from no 
dcause of feeble nerves. A very 
ent woman applied to her what 
r said of GroSthe : " Her heart, 
few knew, was as great as her 
which all knew ;'* and added, 
in character, Margaret was, of 
had beheld, the largest woman, 
t a woman who wished to be a 

Another lady added : " She 
alk of persons and never gossip ; 
> had a fine instinct that kept 
>m any reality, and from any 
jf treachery." Another friend 
she helped whoever knew her ;" 
lere are instances on record 
her charity had no other limit 
lat of her entire worldly posses- 

ould be expected that a woman 
great soul would not merely 
around her the noble-hearted 
own kith and kin, but that, like 
>owerfully-magnetic centre, she 
gather to herself all such minds 
3 open to her peculiar influences, 
lited by 83rmpathy of force and 

to her strong traits of character. 
3 summer of 1835, Margaret 
I a friendship with Harriett 
leau, whom she met, while on a 
; Cambridge, in the house of her 

Mrs. Farrar. The intercourse 
followed was as animating as it 
icere ; and Margaret found in it 
stimulus to self-culture. The 
K>ndence between these new 
I was cheering and spirited ; and, 



to the last, sweetened with that sin- 
cerity which Margaret equally gave 
and demanded. Soon after contractii^ 
this intimacy, an event occurred which 
directly influenced Margaret's career, 
and turned aside many of her most 
hopeful anticipations. On the evening 
of the 30th of September, 1 835, her father 
was seized with cholera ; and on the 2d 
of October was a corpse. In writing of 
the event to a fiiena she says, "I have 
prayed Qod that duty may now be the 
nrst object, and self set aside;" a sen- 
timent which still possessed her when 
Miss Martineau, oeing about to re- 
turn to England with Professor and 
Mrs. Farrar, she relinquished her in- 
tention of visiting Europe with them, 
in order to be still near her family; 
preferring to abandon her long-cherish- 
ed literary designs rather than forsake 
them in this season of trial. A visit 
to Europe had been promised her by 
her father, to the end of completing 
her culture ; and the hope of this haa 
buoyed her up to intense effort. Now, 
that this hope was withered in the 
bud, she suffered^ indescribable pangs. 
She endeavoured to give expression to 
her feelings, under this aisappoint- 
ment, by translating, from uhland, 
the following lines, entitled, " Jusriri- 

CATION : " — 

Our youthful faucies idly fired. 

The fairest visions would embrace ; 
These with impetuous tears desired^ 

Float upwara into starry space ; 
Heaven, upon the suppliant wild, 

Smiles down a gracious No/ in vain 
The strife ! yet be consoled, poor ohild^ 

For the wish passes with the pain. 

But when from such idolatry. 

The heart has turned and wiser prores. 
In earnestness and purity 

Would make a nobler plan its own. 
Yes, after all its zeal ana care, 

Must of its chosen aim despair. 
Some bitter tears may be foigiven, 

By Man, at least — v:e trutt hy Heavttu 

Of the permanent nature of Margaret's 
attachments, and of her straight-for- 
ward honesty, a letter, written to Miss 
Martineau, soon after the latter had 
published her book on America, testi- 
fies. In this she gives her opinions on 
the book with such a modest grace, 
yet with such truth and candour, that, 
though the object of the letter is to 
express her disapprobation, yet that 
disapprobation, so spoken, appeals at 
once to the highest sMitiment^ and be- 
tokens how dearly the writer loves 
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truth. She aaye, "a want of Bound- 
ness, of habits of patient investigation, 
of completeness, of arrangement, are 
felt throughout the work ; and for all 
its fine descriptions of scenery, breadth 
of reasoning and general daring, I 
cannot be happy in it, because it is not 
worthy of my friewV 

Among the number of those whom 
Miss Martineau visited, during her so- 
journ in America, was Mr, 11. W. 
Kmerson, with whom she stayed as a 
visitor, during a week, in the winter of 
1835-6. Margaret had already hinted 
to Miss Martmeau her fancy for seeing 
Kmerson ; and he, on the other hand, 
had already heard of her, through her 
friend, Henry Hedge, who lijid shown 
him Margaret^s translation of Gk)l$the's 
Tasuo. An intimacy was soon opened, 
and a friendship built upon it almost 
simultaneously ; and, in the July fol- 
lowing, Margaret made her first visit 
to his hoase, at Concord, to spend a 
fortnight with Mrs. Emerson. She 
was uieu twenty-six vears old. She 
had a face and frame tnat would indi- 
cate fulness and tenacity of life. She 
was rather under the middle height ; 
of fair complexion, and with stron^y 
fair hair. She made a disagreeable 
first impression on most persons, which 
was due chiefly to the nasal tone of 
her voice, and a trick of incessantly 
opening and shutting her eyelids ; 
although her manners, expressive of 
an overweening sense of power, and 
.slight esteem of others, tended in the 
.same direction. She had a dangerous 
reputation for satire, in addition to 
her great scholarship. The men 
iliought she carried too many guns; 
and the women did not like one who 
despised the frivolities of city fashion. 
Tlie chief impediment to her inter- 
course with Mr. Emerson was her 
ready wit, which marie him laugh 
more than he liked ; while she, apt in 
the art of winning, so plied him, chal- 
lenging frankness by frankness, that 
he could not long hold out, and was, 
at last, carried away by her incessant 
chatter, philosophy, erudition, anec- 
dote, ana drollery, so mingled, as to 
compose a tide of the most joyous 
life. 

In the autumn of 1836 Margaret 
went to Boston, with the twofold 
design of teaching Latin and French 
in Mr. Alcott's school, which was then 
highly prosperous, and of forming 



classes of younflr ladies in 
German, ana Itafian. Her ra< 
teaching was considerable, a 
readings with advanced pupilc 
buted much to enlarffe ner a4 
ance with continental literati 
the sprinff of 1837 she receivec 
favourable offer to become p 
teacher in Greene-street Sci 
Providence, at a salary of a t] 
dollars a-year for four hours* t 
each day. She accepted this < 
account of the certain means \\ 
of aiding her family, and reli 
gave up an offer oi literary < 
ment, — having been invited to 
life of Goethe for Mr. Ripley, — ^1 
though more congenial, it was 
same time more precarious, 
occupation she continued twc 
and from the first enlisted the 
thies of her pupils, and ests 
between herself and them a no 
confiding love, by that appeal 1 
highest natures which always 
terised her intercourse with 
After relinquishing this enga^ 
Margaret grew more strictly 
in her habits; she wrote mo 
studied rather to the end of 
enterprise, though with none 
of love than of yore. Dante, P 
Tasso, were her familiar friends 
the old poets ; Alfieri and Ik 
her favourites among the nei 
tincture of her mind, howev 
essentially German, and she hi 
Goiithe as, perhaps, none in t 
World had read him before. 
was, in fact, her meat and dri 
whether for ffood or evil, this 
mind, all bcK)re whom are s 
and all who have read whom : 
dems, — this mind was her eh 
tenance, and tinged all her 
through and through. About J 
set about a life of Gro^he, fc 
task she had long been prepar 
self. She spent much tune oi 
has left heaps of manuscri] 
studies in that direction. In ] 
published her translation of 
mann's " Conversations with < 
a book which makes the basi 
translation of Eckermann sin 
lished in London by Mr. Q 
She removed from Groton at t 
with her mother and family, a 
a house at Jamaica Plain, fi-y 
from Boston. Here she hit 
novel mode of employing hei 
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lation of a class for conver- 
idea of which was speedily 

and a class of twenty-five 
.nised on the 6th November, 
M class comprised some of 
itelli^ent women to be found 
and its neighbourhood, and 
1 was such that its fame 

and wide, and the conver- 
owers of its originator and 
)irit extended her fame into 
e having anv pretensions to 
I culture. The first series of 
ons extended to thirteen, the 
ing once a week at noon, and 

together for two hours. A 
is of thirteen more weeks 
ind the class was suspended 
e summer. The subjects in- 
w views of mythology and 
ncluding poetiy and mytho- 
mbolism. On the 22a of 
*, 1840, the class re-assem- 
all accounts it was the best 
p days. Her brilliancy, her 
' love, her deep-searching 
iterature and human life, and 
Lng and confiding manner, 
er these meetings a charm 
> be imagined nor described, 
lost dear now to the memo- 
»se who were associated with 
le then endeavoured to ex- 
dea, and admitted gentlemen 
eetings. But, although Mar- 
ke well, and several gentle- 
part in the conversations, no 
nterest was excited, the men 
that they must dogmatise and 
lile they were heady and in- 
These classes were kept up 
ars, and closed in 1844, when 
er moved to New York. In 
I time her studies had been 
. with unabating ardour. An 
1 of sculpture and the fine 
*ally, at the Boston Athenseum, 
»me the nucleus of a little 
dilettanti ; and, in the cham- 
;ed to the costly prints from 
ih. and Italian Museums, Mar- 
jueutly met her friends. She 
Drshipper of art, and eagerly 
criticised everything she met 

Michael Angelo andBaphael. 

1 Condivi, Vasari, Benvenuto 
)uppa, Fuseli, and Von Waa- 

became familiar with the 
»f the ancient and modem 

To the Orpheus of Crawford 
Bssed the following : — 



Each Orpheas must to the abyss dMoend, 
For only thus the poet oan bo wise. 

Most make the sad rersephone his fHond, 
And buried lore to second life arise ; 

Again his lore must lose, through too mueh 
love. 
Must lose his life by loving life too true ; 

For what he sought below luis passed above. 
Already done is all that he would do ; 

Must tune all heiag with his single life ; 
Must melt all rocks free from their primal 
pain ; 

Must search all nature with his one soul's fire; 
Must bind anew all forms in heavenly 
chain : 

If he alread V sees what he must do, 

Well may he shade his eyes from the far- 
seeing view. / 

It was while Margaret was residing 
at Jamaica Plain, in the summer of 
1839, that a hearty friendship sprung 
up between herself and Mr. W, H. 
Channing, though since 1830 they had 
been in the habit of meeting occasion- 
ally. Mr. Channinff speaks of her as 
having been a prodigy at school, and 
he makes a note of having seen at Har- 
vard University a girl of dashing air, 
though of plain appearance, the centre 
of a listening group, whose merry in- 
terest she kept alive by sparkles of wit 
and brilliant talk. The bystanders 
called her "Margaret," "Margaret 
Fuller," and though very young, her 
conversational gifto had attracted to 
her both spirited collegians and men 
of established reputation. 

At this same time the opinions and 
moods of Margaret were imdergoing 
some remarkable changes. The ideas 
of Socialism and of Transcendentalism 
were growing into the force of a move- 
ment in New England. In part this 
was a reaction against Puritan ortho- 
doxy ; and, in part, a renewal of the 
studies of the Oriental Pantheists, of 
Plato and the Alexandrians, of Plu- 
tarch, Seneca, and Epictetus. On the 
stock of TTnitarianism was grafted a 
German Idealism, as taught by Kant, 
Jacobi, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Co- 
leridge, and Carlyle ; and the result 
was a vague, yet exalting, conception of 
the greatness of the numan spirit. 
Ami(&it materialists, zealots, and scep- 
tics, the Transcendentalists believed m 
perpetual inspiration, the miraculous 
power of faith, and a birth-right to 
universal good. Into the thick of 
this movement Iditrgaret plunged ; in 
its assertions of individual indepen- 
dence, and high spiritual aims her hurge 
soul found room, and she became a 
member of the bcfdy by grace of nature. 
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Her romantic freshneBa of heart, her 
Rclf-truBty her love of truth, and her 
discipline in German schools of thought, 
had given her a definite tendency to 
IdeaUsm ; while her strong common 
sense prevented her from becoming a 
visionary, and she hail been too 
sternly tried by sorrow to flail into 
fanciful effeminacy. One of the 
earliest results of this movement 
was the projection of a journal for 
the expression of freer views than 
the Conservative organs were ready to 
welcome ; and, early in the summer of 
1840, the first number of the " Dial," 
a masterly journal, appeared under the 
editorship of Miss Fuller, aided by R, 
W. Emerson, and George Ripley. Mr. 
Emerson describes the " Dial as ori- 
ginating " in a club of speculative 
students, who found the air in America 
getting a little close and stagnant ; 
and the a^tation had, perhaps, the 
fault of being too secondary, or book- 
ish, in its ongin, or caught not from 
primary instincts, but from English, 
jmd still more from German, books." 
Tn this occupation Miss Fuller con- 
tinued two years, at a nominal salary 
of two hundred dollars per annum, the 
fiill amount of which, m consequence 
of the limited sale of the work, she 
never received ; though that made no 
difference to her exertions, which was 
purely one of love. Into this work she 
put much heart, and opened bravely 
the subjects which most attracted her, — 
GoUthe, Beethoven, the llomaic Ballads, 
the poems of John Sterling, and several 
topics of sentiment and religion. In 
this country the " Dial " was eagerly 
read by a few choice students ; and 
both Margaret and Emerson, in their 
respective visits to England since its 
suspension, were gratified by finding it 
on many a private bookshelf, and in 
hearing many warm testimonials to its 
merits. 

In 1841, she translated the letters of 
Gunderode and Bettine, and published 
them as far as the sale warranted the 
work. In 1843, she made a tour to 
Ijake Superior and to Michigan, and 
2)ubli8hed a charming narrative of it, 
called " Summer on the Lakes." As 
the brothers of Margaret had now left 
college, and had entered, or were enter- 
ing, upon professional and commercial 
life, while the sister was married, it 
was determined to break up the home. 
Her home affections were of the warm- 



est ; and her fidelity and attaol 
to her mother were not the leat 
minent features of her character, 
division of the family was, there 
trial to Margaret, who at anoe i 
relief in new employments ; and^ 
autumn of 1844, accepted the '. 
offer of Messrs. Greely and M^] 
to become a constant contributoi 
New York Tribtme, It was, ho 
on" Woman in the Nineteenth Get 
that she was now testing her 
as a writer, in the hope, as she 1 
expressed it> that, it she uhou 
called away, the measure of her 
print would be left on the earth. 
this vexed and ill-used subj< 
" Woman's Mission." Margaret 
decisive views, witnout partici 
in that maudlin sentimentality 
has become fashionable whenev 
subject has been discussed. I 
gifted with extraordinary pow< 
which she was herself sensitive! 
scions, she declared boldly for w< 
right to share with man the p< 
interests of the State. She he! 
^' sex, like rank, beauty, or tal 
but an accident of birth. A 
would not educate a soul to be a 
tocrat, so do not to be a w< 
Speaking of the Texas annexatic 
ject, she says : '* I should like 
vene meetings of the women 
where, and take our stand." 
again : ** Had Christendom bu 
true to its standard, while aoc 
dating its modes of operation 
calls of successive times, woman 
now have not only equal powi 
man — for of that omnipotent 
will never permit her to be def 
— ^but a chartered power, too fii 
cognised to be abused." 

To write for mon^y Miss Full 
from the first reluctant^ and woul< 
have begun so to employ her ] 
except from the pressure of imj 
necessity. To conversation sh 
served a long apprenticeship, to i 
none ; hence, she had never ec 
with her pen what she had freq 
uttered in speech. To the adopi 
literature in a commercial sen 
had a repugnance amounting aln 
horror. " What a vulgarity," s)] 
'Hhere seems in this writm^ f 
multitude ! . . . Shall we mmtii 
connexions, and make them stil 
superficial?" Again she writes: 
regard to what yon say about th€ 
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lionthly,'' my answer ia, I would 
idll some purt of my mind for 
J get the command of time ; but 
lot sell my soul, — that is, I am 
y willing to take the trouble of 
tor money to pay the seamstress, 
un not willing to have what I 
lutilated, or what I ought to say 
^ to suit the public taste/' Her 
3 a non-conductor. She always 
up with disdain, thinking it a 
impiety to attempt to report a 
irarm and cordiaL She craved, 
for a liu!^r atmosphere than 
nd ; her soul was athletic, and 
i of life compared with the slow 
ion of others as a torrent to a 
Writing she found but a luke- 
isk ; conversation, even, seldom 
her a full and free expression ; 
music only could her spirit find 
r its gush of fulness. Those to 
lusic has a representative value, 
its the inner life more than any 
' the expressive arts, will enter 
I spirit of the letter addressed 
rgaret to her guardian saint, 
''en, on her return one evening 
e Boston Academy of Music: — 
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Saturday evening, Nov. 26, 1843. 
>NLT Friend, — How shall I thank 

once more breaking the chains of 
wful sliunber ? My heart beats. I 
I ; for I feel that I am worthy audi- 
tliee, and that my being would be 
lOugh for thine. 

«r, my eyes are always clear. I 
the universe is rich, if I am poor. 

insignificance of mj sorrows. In 
[ am not a captive ; in my intellect, 
kve. Is it, then, my fault that the 
my affections benumbs my whole 
mow that the curse is but for the 
know what the Eteraal justice pro- 
tut on this one sphere it is sad. 
st say thou hadst no friend but thy 
; that one is enough. I have no art 

to vent a soul as deep as thine, 
Q, and of a kindred frame. Thou 
hink me presumptuous in this say- 

another might. I have always 
ou wouldst welcome and know me, 

no other who ever lived upon tiie 
)e its first creation. 
T^ouldst forgive me, master, that I 
been true to my eventual destiny ; 
efore, have suffered, on every side, 
rs of unrequited love.' Thou didst 
; but thou didst borrow from those 
I inspiration of thy genius. Why is 
us with me? Is it because, as a 

am bound by a physical law, which 
the soul from manifesting itself? 
s the moon seems mockingly to say 
r, too, that I shall not shine, unless 



I can find a luii. Oh, cold and bairen 
moon, tell a different tale! Bat thou, O 
bleaseid master! dost answer all my qaes- 
tions, and make it mj privilege to be. Lflce 
a humble wife to the mm, or poet, it is my 
triumph that I can underrtand and cherish 
thee. Like a mistress, I arm thee for the 
fi^ht; like a youne daughter, I tenderly 
bind thy wounds. Thou art to me beyond 
compare, for thou art all I want. No hea- 
venly sweetness of saint or martyr, no many- 
leaved Raphael, no golden Plato, is any- 
thing to me compared with thee. The 
infinite Shakspere, the stem Angelo, Dante 
— bitter-sweet, like thee — are no longer seen 
in thy presence. And, beside these names, 
there are none that could vibrate in thy 
crystal sphere. Thou hast all of them, ana 
that amnio surge of life, besides, that great 
winged oeing which they onlv dreamed of. 
There is none greater than Shakspere ; he, 
too, is a God ; but his creations are sucoes- 
sive ; ihyfiai comprehends them all. 

*' Last summer i met thy mood in nature, 
on those wide impassioned plains and bowers, 
flower and crag-bestrewn. There, the tide 
of emotion had rolled over, and left the vision 
of its smiles and sobs, as I saw to-night from 
thee. If thou wouldst take me wholly to thy- 
self ! I am lost in this world, where I sometimes 
meet angels, but of a different star from mine. 
£ven so does thy spirit plead with all spirits. 
But thou dost triumph and bring them all in. 
'Master, I have this summer envied the 
oriole, which had even a swinging nest in the 
high bough. I have envied the leaf and 
flower that came to seed, though that seed 
were strewn to the wind. But I envy none 
when I am with thee.' " 

A period was now arriving in Mar* 
garet's history in which events were to 
unfold themselves with rapiditv and 
boldness, and change a life which had 
been almost wholly one of thought into 
one of action and intense reality. Worn 
with teaching and writing, and nursing 
still the great hope — ^which had never 
died within her — of visiting Europe, to 
see those honoured shrines which were 
associated with her much-loved studies, 
and, still dearer, to meet face to face 
with the great thinkers and actors of 
the most eventful epoch in European 
history ; an opportunity at last of^red 
for its fulfilment. In the spring of 
1846 her valued friends, Marcus Spring 
and lady, of New York, had decidea 
to make a tour in Europe with their son, 
and they invited MissTuller to accom- 
pany them. An arrangement was soon 
made, and the party sailed fi-om Boston 
in the Cambria on the Ist of August, 
and landed at Liverpool on the 12th. 
being the quickest passive which had 
thenoeen accomplished. The first thinff 
that struck her as peculiar to England 
was the greater range of character 
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amonnt the men than in America. She 
w&B pleased with the strong individu- 
alities that everywhere presented them- 
selveSy and the large store of hidden 
life possessed by our cultivated men. 
She visited Manchester, Chester, and 
the Lake Country; saw David Soott, 
whom she failed to appreciate, Joseph 
Mazzini, and Wordsworth. Her visit 
to the venerable poet of Rydal Mount 
seems to have been peculiarly refreshing 
to both pai*tie8. Her admiration of 
Mazzini, nowever, outweighed all other 
personal attractions, and opened the 
way in her ready and capacious mind 
for a foil study of, and sympathy for, 
the successive phases of the Italian 
struggle, and the fate of its many mar- 
tyrs. Mazzini she describes as ** by far 
the most beauteous person I have seen." 
. . . ^ He is one in whom holineAs has 
purified, but somewhat dwai*fed the 
man." From Westmoreland she went 
to Edinburgh, and there met Dr. Ad- 
drew ComEe, Dr. Chalmers, and the 
rare De Quincy, with the latter of 
whom she enjoyed a conversation of 
two hours. " To all that fell from his 
lips," she says, ''his eloquence, subtle 
and forcible as the wind, full and gently 
falling as the evening dew^ lent a pecu- 
liar charm." After visitmg Ben Tx)- 
mond, she came to Loudon, and visited 
Joanna Baillie, the Howitts, Marston, 
W. J. Fox (at whose house she met 
Thomas Cooper), and Carlyle. Of Car- 
lyle she wrote a graphic description — 
the most characteristic ever penned — 
which was published, with otner notes 
of her progress, in the New York TrU 
hww. In November she went to Paris, 
and was there gratified by the republi- 
cation of her essay on ^ American Lite- 
rature" in the " Beveu Independante," 
besides an elaborate critical notice, in 
the same journal, of " Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century." In Paris she 
formed friendships with Madame Ho- 
land and Dr. Francois, and had agree- 
able interviews with Madame Band, 
Chopin, B^raoffer, and La Mennais. 
B6ranger she uescribed as a citizen- 
looking, vivacious, elderly man, who is 
never to be seen in any show-place. 
" He lives in the hearts of the people, 
and needs no homage from their eyes." 
On the 25th of February, 1847, she 

Quitted Paris, passed through Chalons, 
jyons, Avignon, to Marseilles ; thence 
to Genoa, I^ghom, Pisa, and Naples ; 
and, Lihtly, arrived in Rome. Respect- 



ing the fraffmenta of past vp\so^ 
the Eternsu City, she writes: 
will not float the heart on a b 
sea of feeling, like the starry ] 
our western prairies. . . I luti 
owls hoot in the Colosseum b 
light, and they spoke more to t 
pose than I ever heard any oth 
on that subject." Visiting I 
she met with Ottilia, the (mug 
law of Goethe. At the same p 
met the Marchioness Arcona 
conti, whom she described as b< 
good to her as a sister,*' and fo 
she formed a friendship which cc 
warm on both sides during the 
her subsequent stay in Europe, 
ing from Florence to Bologna, 
charmed with the many record 
male genius treasured there. 
Milan, Ravenna, and then passi 
Switzerland, she returned to Re 
took apartments in the Corso. in 
of Italians, who manifestea tl 
profound esteem for their gifte< 
Every Monday evening she recei 
friends in a saloon decorate 
flowers, her visitors being chi 
Americans then staying in Roi 
the eminent persons whom shi 
various places, mention may be 
Manzoui, Mr. and Mrs. Brownii: 
Franklin, Crawford (the scul 
the Orpheus), Mickiewicz (the 
poet), and Guerrieri (of the ( 
family). 

This was alike the crowning 
Margaret's life, and the most < 
epoch in modem history. It ^ 
moment in which those elen 
Democracy, long pent up in th* 
of the European peoples, at las 
out and overthi^w with a s^ 
force, the dynasties which had 
oppressed theuL Alas! it wai 
momentary flush ; liberty wa 
the password only of an hour, 
tide of popular progress wai 
turned back by the combined f< 
the disconcerted enemies of £ 
Still, the hearts of those whc 
for humanity and civilisatio 
high, and of these none were m 
vent in their aspirations thai 
garet. She arrived in Rome 
spring of 1847, little dreamin 
would befal her there. Soon ai 
arrival she went to hear vesn 
the evening of "Holv Tharsa 
St. Peter's. Staying m the ca 
till long after the crowd had die 
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issed her part^, and while per- 
I with this difficulty, a youug 
>f gentlemanljT address, came up 
3gged permission to assist her in 
darch for her fiieuds. Leaving 
thedral, they were imable to ob- 
carrifige, and her new acquaint- 
gallantly escorted her to her 

At her door they parted, and 
iret, finding her friends iUreody 
ne, related the adventure. This 
Eu^naintance was the Marquis 
nm Angelo Ossoli, whom she 
rards described as " a Eomau, of 
le but impoverished house. His 
T died when he was an infant ; 
;her is dead since we met, leaving 
property, but encumbered with 

He lias three elder brothers, 
)vided for in the Papal service — 
i Secretary of the Privy Chamber, 
her two as members of the Guard 
. A similar career would have 
open to him, but he embraced 
1 principles, and, with the fall of 
republic, has lost all, as well as 
vour of Lis family, who all sided 
the Pope." Margaret stayed in 
till June, 1847. In July, Ossoli, 
lad had several interviews with 
I the meantime, offered her his 
and she refused him. She then 
I Florence, Milan, and Como, till 
nber, when she arrived at Flo- 

In October she returned to 
, and Ossoli became her frequent 
• ; and as, in those days, Mar- 
watched with interest the tide of 
lal events, his mind was also 
I in the direction of liberty and 

government. Whether Ossoli, 
sted, would have been able to 
;ipate himself from the influence 
luy and early education, may be 
jtion ; but that he did throw off 
.ackles and espouse the cause of 
n liberty with warm zeal, is most 
u. Margaret had known Maz- 
a London ; had partaken of liis 
.es for the future of his country ; 
'as taking pains to inform herself 
ard to the actions of all parties, 
i view to write a history of the 
I. At this same time the inter- 
3 between Margaret and Ossoli 
issuming a character quite dis- 
from mere friendship, and that 
•n soon ripened in the heai-ts of 
which leads equally to the most 
3US impulses and the holiest of 
bonds. In December of the 



same year thev were married ; but for 
a long time the marriage was kept a 
secret from the friends of each. The 
reason of the secret was, that the estate 
of the old Marquis was left undivided, 
and the two brothers, attached to the 
Papal household, were to be the exe- 
cutors. The patrimony, though small, 
was sufficient, when fairly divided, to 
bring to each an income sufficient for 
life in Bome. It is well known that in 
Rome the law is the mere expression 
of ecclesiastical interests, and that 
marriage with a Protestant is at once 
destructive of the worldly interests of 
a Papist. In addition, also, to Ossoli 
having married a woman who was 
deemed a heretic, he had added to it 
the Clime of uniting himself with one 
who had grown famous for her radical 
views ; and,if it were known, Ossoli must 
be a beggar and a banished man, while 
by waiting a little there was hope of 
his attaining an honourable post under 
the new Government, whose formation 
every one was anticipating. During 
the winter of 1847-8, Margaret and 
Ossoli stayed in Rome. In March, 
1848, a series of events commenced, 
which converted their wedded life into 
one of anxious trial and suspense. 
It was a great time, and a " glorious 
flame burned higher and higher in the 
hearts of the nations." Writing at this 
time to Emerson, Margaret says : — 
"How much has happened since 1 
wi-ote ! The resistance of Sicily, and 
the revolution of Naples ; now the fall 
of Louis Philippe ; and Mettemich is 
crushed in Austria. I saw the Aus- 
trian arms dragged through the streets 
here, and burned in the Piazza del 
Popolo. The Tribune Ciceronachio 
fed the flame with faggots, while Polish 
women brought little pieces that had 
been scattered in the street, and threw 
them into the flames. Instantly the 
news followed, that Milan, Venice, 
Modena, and Parma, were driving out 
their tyrants. These news were re- 
ceived in Rome with indescribable 
rapture." It is known how rapidly 
events followed each other ; how the 
Pope fled ; how Rossi was murdered ; 
how Mazzini became the hero of that 
glorious struggle, until the traitor- 
French entered Rome, and liberty was 
again trodden under foot. In all these 
events Margaret took an active part, 
often at the risk of health and life, 
always at ,the sacrifice of money 
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and <loiiii<(itt(! cotiifori. Ijcavitig IVmw. 
in July, JH4H, hIk; w«nt tf) Afpiili, 
Ui<^ncn U) liifitif w)inr(!,in the following 
Hupt«nii>«r, li«r chiM wiw Iwni. Writ- 
ing t<i li'jr niotbor, mIi« nayw : — " H'; in 
a fino chiM, with blins nycH nnd light 
httir ; vory affi}CtionJit<?j gr/ic«jfiil, and 
H|K;rtivo. ilo waif bn|iiiHCfl in thr H<>- 
man Catholic Clnirch, by tin; namo of 
Angfjlo Kng<;n« fMiilip. Ho inhi^HtN 
tluj titlo of ManiiiiH. Write the name 
of my chihl in your Hihl*!, Anoki/» 
OtmftUj horn Sejftvtnljer 0, JH4H. iUnX 
grant ihj may live to w;c you, and prove 
worthy of your love.** In November, 
18IH, Hlie n»tuiiind to ilrmie, and re- 
main(;d tliere initil the July of 1H4I>. 
'I*h<; Italian revolution wait at it0 
h«'ight ; Ma%//mi wan Hwimming on a 
tide of proniining prof«|N!rity, and Mar- 
garft, hiH Hincere friend and wympa- 
thimu', wiiM aiding by all th«t nntanM in 
1m r \H)yn:Y till! eauNe of the llqiubliean 
pnrty. (n April, nhe wan at;]x;{nt(;rl by 
th(; '* iUmxtiix C/ommiiiMir>n V)r the huc- 
i'Aiwr of the wounded.** to the eharge of 
the hfiMpital of the hulo-Jinno FruUnftl; 
the I'rineeHM Bf^lgioioM'i having charge 
of the one already ojicned. Here Mne 
>tpf;rit daily mmw. Mevr*n or eight hourM, 
and oft<$n the entire night. Jfer feeble 
frame waH Hhaken by W) uncommrm a 
demand u|K;n her Mtrength, vH, ex- 
hauMt<;d an idie wfM, Hhe eagerly futked 
for newH of OMi(/>li, though expeHing 
U) flee him brought mangled, and txtr- 
hapH lifeleHM, with every frewh arrival 
of woiindf;d iviH}\M, On •June 3, nlie 
witnt'.HNf;'! a tifrrible batth*, which In'gan 
at four ill the morning and \^l»^UA till 
full daylight. Hhe MavN, dcNcribiiig it 
--"The rreneh could not uvj their 
h(;avy cannon, Wing alwayn driven 
away by thelegionNof (laribaldi. . . . 
'Hie h;MH fui our Hide in alKiut thn*e 
hundred, kilh^d and wounded; theirM 
muHt b<! much greaUtr. In oner,aHNino 
have been found Hcventy dea/1 lK>flieM 
of Ui'tirH, I find the wounded tnen in 
a tranHi>';rt of indignation.** And 
again: "Hinrc ih«t .'JOtli April T go 
almr>Mt daily U) the hoNpitalM, and, 
though I have Nufferetl — for I had no 
idea before how terrible gun-Hhot 
woundM and wound-fever are— yet \ 
have tfiken ple/umre. and great plea- 
Hiire, ill Un/ig with tlie men ; there im 
Mcarcely one who iH not Tnoved by a 
noble Mpirit.** War i«df-devfH^ion in 
thiM M;uTed f;auMe in almrmt without 
paralb'l in the hiHt'iry of woman. 



" Hfime of the iHwrer niun/* hY, 
** who rimj liereft of tho right A 
th(f right leg, f could }iiiv« y 
for with a Nniall mim. CJoitIa 
Mold my hair, or blood fW^rn ti 
I would have done it,** 

HopnM, however, which hwil 
high and bright, began to wiitii 
French, thinniiolveH but juni < 
patiid from a hateful yoke, wi 
HcrccHt enemicM of tho jiopiila 
in J^)me, and italiaii ]\)Hiny d 
onci; more humbled to the dtwt, 
Margaret wriUiii it) her brother 
Npondent t<^me:— '** Amid the 
hopcH of Komn, the Mhatnefiil 
MionM nhe \h lieginning U) ttnffe 
ihtnw nrdde, bleeding tnartyniy i 
thent, r t'MnuA fix my Dum^ 
anything elne.** , . . ^Miuss 
Huifered mlllif;iiN more th&ti T 
h<f hafl iKiHie hiw fearful rw(p«mn 
he hafl let hin dcar<;fit frirwU 
he hml |iaMMi9d all therie tjighte i 
nleep ; in two Mhort tiiotithfi 1 
grown old ; all the vital juicei9 
exhaimted ; hii» eycii were all 
Mhot ; hiM nkin orange ; flc»h . 
none ; hin hair wai* mixed with 
hiM hand waH )jainfiil to the 
but he had never flinched, 
rpiailcd ; ha^l pnit^mted in t) 
hour agaiuMt Murrcnder ; Nwei 
rtfilm, but full of a more fiery j 
than ever. In him T rcvere^l tt 
and owned niVMclf n^it of that i 
Margaret left Jl/mie in Jnly 
and went Ut Kieti, thencj U) M 
whfre nhe Mtayed during the wi 
IHV.htHK hi Florence nlie aiq^ 
have been cloMidy watchefl by 
lice, and now that the catue in 
mIic ha/1 Hpent m much heart an 
waM broken, tnxJden down, th 
gerM of herMclf and hunTiaiid w 
creaMed. Iler love wai» Nnbje< 
many triahi ; but it^ warmth ai 
ncHM knew no change. Ihirii 
er>urMe of thlH eventful Mtnigtfle 
Italian people agaiuMt e<^eH; 
imberrility and French tritachc* 
M'di'M jKmt wa« one of extreme ( 
In momentarv fear of a fata 
Hceing hiM wl/e mily at intervn 
>>otli parentM Neparated from 
ehild, and hearing only of it at 
vaJM of many dayM : Mhe Umdii 
wounded wtftWuvH in the hoNtii 
gathering materlalff for her hint 
the re volutin jn ; while hemmed 
extretiK* fK;verty, which again «j 
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ler innumerable pangs for the 
)f her child, — ^the love which had 
them still warmed and cheered 
>t, and they had hope now, that 
was lost in Italy, that they 

find a home in Margarets 
land, where Mends were still 
and still true. There was yet 
e for them one serene hour be- 
ic sun went down. They were 
;heir babe again ; the many 
they had endured for him, were 
id by his healthy, lively looks, 
>pe set in their sails again to 
heia homewards, 
as spring, and the resurrection of 
•rid was seen in the vineyards and 
roves of Tuscany. Spring touched 
ently-awakening fingers the myr- 
L orange gardens of Florence, and 
pennines put off their winding- 

and saluted the rosy gleams of 
>ming sky. It is spring amid the 
and grain, and blossoms on the 
of Amo ; and spring, too, in the 
of the happy three now turning 
aces with new hopes towards the 

Heart-weariness at the reaction 
rope ; desire of publishing to the 
dvantage the book whereby she 

to do justice to great principles 
rave men ; the ruined hopes of 

whose private fortunes fell with 
;feat of liberty ; and, above all, 
Dg to be again among her family 
arly associations ; were motives 

drew Margaret back to her 
land. Considerations of economy 
lined them, spite of many mis- 
s, to take a passage in a merchant- 
rom Leghorn. There were many 

of the ill fate to befall them. 
3 suggested the insecurity of a 
e of two months in a sailing ves- 
>)ntemplating the voyage by way 
uice in the packet ship Argo, she 
jted a friena to make arrangement 
e despatch of some of her effects 
L Paris, iu chai'ge of Miss F , 

taking up Oalignani, she read : 

I, 4th of April, Miss F ;" and 

ig the page, " The "Wreck of the 
" a somewhat singulai* combina- 

There were notices, too, of the 
f the English steamer Adelaide, 
>f the American packet John 
y. "I shall embark," she says, 
e composedly in our merchant 
praying fervently indeed that it 
not be my lot to lose my boy at 
ither by unsolaced illness or amid 



the howling waves ; or, if so, that Os- 
soli, Angelo, and I may go together, 
and that the anguish may be brief." 
Their state rooms were taken, their 
trunks packed, their preparations 
finished, they were just leaymg Flo- 
rence, when letters came which, had 
they reached her a week earlier, would 
prol)ably have induced them to remain 
m Italy. But Margaret had already 
by letter appointed a rendezvous for the 
scattered members of her family in July, 
and she would not break her engage- 
ment with the commander of the barque. 
This home tragedy, so sanctified with 
holy hope, sweet love, and heroism, was 
drawing to its close. The last scene, 
so terrible in its cUmax, is described by 
Mr. Channing with a graphic force and 
tenderness of feeling which it were sa- 
crilege to alter or condense. 

"THE VOTAQE. 

" The seventeenth of May, the day of sail- 
ing, came, and the Elizabeth lay waiting 
for her company. Yet, even then, dark pre- 
sentiments so overshadowed Margaret, that 
she passed one hour more in hesitation, before 
she could resolve to go on board. But Cap- 
tain Hasty was so fine a model of the New 
England seaman, strong-minded, prompt, 
calm, decided, and courteous ; Mrs. Hasty 
was so refined, gentle, and hospitable ; botn 
had already formed so warm an attachment 
for the little family, in their few interviews at 
Florence and Leghorn; Celeste Paolini, a 
young Italian girl, who had engaged to 
render kindly services to Angelino, was so 
lady-like and pleasins^ ; their only other fel- 
low-passenger, Mr. Sunmer, of Boston, was 
so obliging and agreeable a friend ; and the 
good ship herself looked so trim, substantial, 
and cheery, — that it seemed weaJc and wrong 
to turn back. They embarked ; and, for the 
first few days all went prosperously, till fear 
was forgotten. Soft breezes sweep them over 
the smooth bosom of the Mediterranean ; 
Angelino sits among heaps of toys, or listens 
to the seraphine, or leans his head with fond- 
ling hands upon the white goat, who is now 
to be his foster-parent, or in the captain's 
arms moves to and fro, gazing curiously at 
the spars and rigging, or watches with de- 
light the swelling canvas ; while, under the 
constant stars, above the unresting sea, Mar- 
garet and Ossoli pace the deck of their small 
ocean home, and think of storms left behind, 
— ^perhaps of coming tempests. 

" But now Captain Hasty fell ill with the 
fever, could hardly drag himself from his 
state-room to give necessary orders, and lay 
upon the bed or sofa in fast-increased dis- 
tress, though glad to bid Nino good-day, to 
kiss his cheek and pat his band. Still tho 
strong man grew weaker, till he could no 
longer draw from beneath his pillow his daily 
friend, the Bible, though his mind was yet 
clear to follow his wife's voice, as she read 
aloud the morning and evening chapter. But 

n2 
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alas for tho stout bravo seaman I alas for tho 
young wife on almost her first voyage I alas 
for crew! alas for company! alas for the 
friends of Margaret ! — the fever proved to be 
the confluent small-pox, in the most malig- 
nant form. The good commander had re- 
ceived his release from earthly duty, — the 
EHzaboth must lose her guardian. With calm 
confidence he met his &te, and, at eight o'clock 
on Sunday morning, Juno Sd, ho breathed his 
last. At midnight, the Elizabeth had an- 
chored off Gibraltar; but the authoriUos 
refused permission for any one to land, and 
directed that the burial should be made at 
sea. As the news spread through the port, 
the ships dropped their flags half-mast, and 
at sunset, towed by the boat of a neighbour- 
ing firi^te, the crew of the Elisabetn bore 
the body of their late chief, wrapped in tho 
flag of his nation, to its rest in deep water. 
(Golden twiliffht flooded the western sky, and 
shadows of high-piled clouds lay purple on 
the broad Atlantic. In that calm, summer 
sunset funeral, what eye foresaw the mominjff 
of horror of which it was the sad forerunner f 
" At Gibraltar they wore detained a week 
by adverse winds, but, on the 9th of June, 
set sail again. The second day after, Ange- 
lino sickened with the dreadful malady, and 
soon became so ill that his life was despaired 
of. His eyes wore closed ; his head and fJBLoe 
swollen out of shape ; his body covered with 
eruption. Though inexperienced in the dis- 
ease, the parents wisely treated their boy 
with cooling drinks, and wet applications to 
the skin. Under their incessant care the 
fever abated ; and, to their unspeakable joy, 
he rapidly recovered. Sobered and saddened, 
they could again hope, and enjoy the beauty 
of the calm sky and sea. Once more Nino 
lauffhs as he splashes in his morning bath, 
ana playfully prolongs tho meal whush the 
careful father has prepared with his own 
hand ; or, if he has been angered, rests his 
head upon his mother's breast, while his 
palm is pressed against her cheek, as, boud- 
mg down, she sings to him. Once more he 
sits among^ his toys, or fondles and plays with 
the white-haired goat, or walks up and down 
in the arms of the steward, who has a boy of 
just his age at home now waiting to embrace 
him ; or, among the sailors, with whom he is 
a imiversal favourite, prattles in baby dialect 
as he tries to imitate their cry to work tho 
pumps and pull tho ropos. Ossoli and Sum- 
ner, meanwhile, exchange alternate lessons 
in Italian and English. And Margaret, 
among her papers, gives the last touches to 
her l^k on Italy ; or, with words of hope 
and love, comforts, like a mother, the broken- 
hearted widow. Slowly, yet peacefully, pass 
the long summer days, the mellow moonlit 
nights : slowly, and with even flight, the 
good Elizabeth bears them safely onward. 
Four thousand miles of ocean ho behind ; 
they are nearly home. 

There are blind ways provided, tho forodone 
Heart-weary player in this pageant world 
Drops out by, letting the main masque defile 
By the conspicuous portal ; — I am through, 
Just through.' BuowNiNO. 

*' On Thursday, July 15th, at noon, the 



Elheabeth was off the Jersey ooas< 
where between Capo May and Bameg 
as the weather was thick, with a tna 
blowing fh>m the east of south, the < 
command, desirous to secure a goo 
stood east-north-east. His puipo 
when daylight showed the islands oi 
sink, to teuce a pilot, and run be: 
wind past Sandy Hook. So oonfid 
deed, was he of safety, that he prom 
passengers to land them eaiiy in tl: 
ing at New York. With thU ho] 
trunks were packed, the preparatioi 
to greet their friends, the last goo 
was spoken, and with ffratefol heai 

Kret and Ossoli put Nino to rest, 
i. time, as they thought, on ship-l 
for the last time, as it was to be, on c 

" By nine o'clock the breeze rose t< 
which every hour increased in vioh 
at midnight it became a hurricane, 
the Elizabeth was new and strong, 
the commander, trusting to an oc 
cast of the lead, assured them that tb 
not nearing the Jersey coast, whic 
ho dreaded, the passengers remained 
state-rooms, and caught such uneasy 
the howling storm and tossing si 
mitted, utterly unconscious they wei 
then, amidst perils, whence only by 
energy was it pofldble to escape, 
under dose-reefed sails, their vee 
making way far more swiftly than 
on board had dreamed of; and, foi 
with the combined force of currents 
tempests, had been driving headlong 
the sand-bars of Long luand. Am 
o'clock on Friday morning, July 1( 
struck, first draggingly, then ha 
harder, on Fire Ismnd sieaoh. 

" The main and miaen masts were 
cut away, but the heavy marble in 1 
had broken through her bottom, f 
bilged. Her bow held fast» her sten 
round, she careered inland, her bi 
was bared to the shock of the billo 
the waves made a clear breach over 1 
every swell. The doom of the poo 
both was sealed now, and no humai 
could save her. She lay at the mere 
maddened ocean. 

** At the first jar, the passengers, I 
but too well its final import, sprai 
their berths; then came the ory o 
away," followed by the crash of fidli 
bors, and the thunder of the seas 
broke across the deck. In a momei 
the cabin sky-light was dashed in p 
the breakers, and the spray, pourin 
like a cataract^ put out the li^ts^ w 
cabin-door was wrenched from its £u 
and the waves swept in and out. One 
one only, was heard from Maivaret' 
room ; and Sumner and Mrs. .^uity : 
in the cabin, clasped hands, with thi 
but touching words : "We must die 
die calmly.'^ " I hope so, Mrs. Hav 
was in the g^ey dusk, and amid tfa 
tumult, that the companions in mii 
met ; the side of the cabin to the 
had already settled under water, ant 
ture, trunks, and firaaments of uie i 
were floating to and nt> ; while the 
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1 of the floor made it difficult to 
and every sea, as it broke over the bul- 

splashed in throufirh the open roof, 
rindward cabin walls, however, still 
i partial shelter, and against it, seated 

side, half leaninfl^ backwards, with feet 
upon the long table, they awaited what 
urald oome. At firsts Nino, alarmed 
uproar, the darkness, and the rushing 
while diiverin^ with the wet, cried pas- 
ly ; but soon ms mother, wrapping him 
garments as were at hand, and fading 
Her bosom, sane him to sleep. Celeste, 
B in an agony of terror, till Ossoli, with 

f words and a long and fervent prayer, 
her to self-control and trust. Then 
they rested side by side, exchanging 
partings, and sending messages to 
, if any should survive to be their 
Meanwhile, the boats having been 
3d or carried away, and the carpenter's 
ished overboard, the crew had retreated 
x>p-gallant forecastle ; but as the pas- 
saw and heard nothing of them, they 
k1 that officers and crew had deserted 
>, and that they were left alone. Thus 
three hours. 

length about seven, as there were signs 
3 cabin would soon break up, and any 
seemed preferable to that of being 
i among the ruins, Mrs. Hasty made 
T to the door, and, looking out at in- 
between the seas as they swept across 
lel's midships, saw some one standing 
foremast. His face was toward the 
She screamed and beckoned, but her 
as lost amid the roar of the wind and 
"s, and her ^^estures were unnoticed, 
owever, Davis, the mate, through the 
the forecastle, caught sight of her, 
once comprehending the danger, sum- 
the men to go to the rescue. At first 
ired to risk with him the perilous at- 
but, cool and resolute, he set forth by 
, and now holding to the bulwarks, 
•oping as the waves combed over, he 
ed in gaining the cabin. Two sailors, 
ened by his example, followed. Pre- 

08 were instantly made to conduct 
> the forecastle, which, as being more 
jT built, and lying further up the sands, 
I least exposed part of the ship. Mrs. 
rolunteered to go the first. With one 
asped by Davis, while with the other 
"asped the rail, they started, a sailor 

close behind. But hardly had they 
hree steps, when a sea broke loose her 
3d swept her into the hatchway. ' Let 

she cried ; ' your life is important to 
oard.' But cheerily, and with a smile,* 
rered, ' Not quite yet ;' and, seizing in 
h her long hair as it floated past him, 
:ht with both hands at some near sup- 
id, aided by the seamen, set her once 
pon her feet. A few moments more of 

9 brought them safely through . In turn 
the passengers was helped thus labo- 

across the deck, though as the broken 

cordage had at one place fallen in the 

le passage was dangerous and difficult 

. Hasty's own words, while describing the 



in the extreme. Angelino was borne in a 
canvass bag, slung round the neck of a sailor. 
Within the forecastle, which was compara- 
tively dry and sheltered, they now seated 
themselves, and, wrapped in the loose over- 
coats of the seamen, regained some warmth. 
Three times more, however, the mate made 
his way to the cabin ; once to save her late 
husband's watch for Bfrs. Hasty ; agadn for 
some doubloons, money-drafts, and rings in 
Mai^ret's desk ; and, finally, to procure a 
bottle of wine, and a drum of figs for their re- 
freshment. It was after his li^t return, that 
Marg^aret said to Mrs. Hasty, 'There still 
remains what, if I live, will be of more value 
to me than anything,' referring probably to 
her manuscript on Italy ; but it seemed too 
selfish to ask their brave preserver to nm the 
risk again. 

There was opportunity now to learn their 
situation, and to discuss the chances of escape. 
At the distance of only a few hundred yards 
appeared the shore, a lonely waste of sand- 
hills, so far as could be seen through the 
spray and driving rain. But men had been 
early observed gazing at the wreck, and, 
later, a waggon had been drawn upon the 
beach. There was no sign of a life-boat, 
however, or of any attempt at rescue ; and 
about nine o'clock it was determined that 
some one should tir to land by swimming, 
and, if possible, eet help. Though it seemml 
almost sure death to trust one's self to the 
surf, a sailor, with a life preserver, jumped 
overboard, and, notwitstanding a current 
drifting him to leeward, was seen to reach 
the shore. A second with the aid of a spar 
followed in safety ; and Sumner, encouraged 
by their success, sprung over also ; but, eiuer 
struck by some piece of the wreck, or unable 
to combat with the waves, he sank. Another 
hour or more passed by ; but though persons 
wore busy gathering into carts wnatever 
spoil was stranded, no life-boat yet appeared ; 
and after much deliberation, the plan was 
proposed, and, as it was then understood, 
agreed to, that the passengers should at- 
tempt to land, each seated upon a plank, and 
grasping handles of rope, while a sailor 
swam behind. Here, too, Mrs. Hasty was 
first to venture, under tiie ^^uard of Davis. 
Once and again during their passage the 
plank was rolled wholly over, and once a^dn 
was righted, with its bearer by the daunUess 
steersman ; and when at length tossed by 
the surf upon the sands, the half-drowned 
woman still holding, as in death-strugffle, to 
the ropes, was about to be swept back by the 
under-tow, he caught her in nis arms, and 
with the assistance of a bystander, placed 
her high upon the beach. Thus twice in one 
day had he perilled his own life to save that 
of the widow of his captain, and even over 
that dismal tragedy his devotedness casts one 
gleam of light. 

" Now came Margaret's turn ; but she 
steadily refused to bo separated firom Ossoli 
and Angelo. On a raft with thera she would 
boldly ^ve encountered the surf, but alone 
she would not go. Probably, she had appeared 
to assent to the plan for escaping upon planks 
with the view of inducing Mrs. Hasty to trust 
herself to the care of the best man on board ; 
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vory ]K>HHlb]y, iiIho, sho hfid novor loarnod tho 
roHult of thoir uttoinpt, an, Hontorl within thu 
forociMlIo, bhu could not hco tho l)oach. Hhe 
knew, too, that if a Ufo-boat oould bo Bont, 
DaviH wan ono who would nof^loct no effort to 
expedite itH »oininj(. Wliilo Hho wan yot do- 
dining all porauaiionfi, word wan ^ven from 
tho dock that tho lifo-lnrnt had Anally ap- 
poAro<l. For a inomont tho nows lighted up 
a^ain tho llickcrinf; firo of bono. Thoy mivht 
yut bo saved, — bo Havod tojf other ! Alau ! to 
tlio oxporionco<l eyes of tho Hailora, it too 
Hoon bocanio evident that there was no at- 
tempt to launch or man hor. The laHt chaneo 
of aid from nhoro, then, waH gono utterly. 
They must rely on thoir own Mtronffth, or 
]>orifih. And if over thoy wore to oHcape, the 
time had come ; for. at noon, the Htonn had 
Homowhut lulled ; nut already tho tide hud 
tuniod. anrl it waH nlain that the wreck could 
not hold together tiirough another flood. In 
thiH emergency tho commanding officer, who 
until now had roniainod at hw pOHt, once 
more a])poalod to Margaret to try to OHcapo, 
— urging hor that tho Hhip would Hoon break 
up ; that it was more Huicide to remain 
longer ; that ho did not fool free to Hacriflce 
tho livcH of tho crew, or to throw away Ium 
own ; Anally, that no would himmlf tako 
Angolo, and that the Bailors nhould go with 
(/oloHto, OHffoli, and honiolf, — but, an ])cforo. 
Margaret dociHively declared that fiho would 
not be parted from hor huHlmnd or hor child. 
Tlio ordor was then fpvon to 'Have thom- 
HolvoH,' and all but four of tho crowiumpe^l 
over, soveral of whom, together with tho 
commanrler, roaohod Hhore alivo, though ko- 
veroly bruiHod and wounded by tho drifting 
fragmontH. Tlioro in a Had consolation in 
believing, that, if Margaret judged it to bo 
itnpoHniblo that tho three Hhoula CMcapo, sho, 
in all prolrabilit^, waH right, it required a 
most rare combmation of courage, prompt- 
noHH, and perHiHtcncy, to do what DaviH had 
done for Mrn. KaHty. We may not conjecture 
tho crowd of thoughtH which influenced tho 
lovorH, the parontH, in thin awful cHhIh ; but 
doubtloHfl one winh waH ovor upf>crmo8t,-- 
tliat, Ciod willing, tho lant hour might c^imo 
for ALL, if it muMt come for one, 

" it waH now past throe o'clock, and im, 
with tho riHing tido, the gale Hwollod once 
moru to itH former violence, the remnantH of 
the barnuo fast yielded to the roHlKtloHS 
wavoH, The cabin went by the board ; tho 
afLorpartn broke ufi, and tho Htoni settled out 
of wight. Hoon, U)0, tho forocastlo was Ailed 
with water, and tho helplcHH little band woro 
driven Ut the deck, wnoro thoy chisUirod 
round tho foremast. Prosontly, oven this 
frail Kupport was loosonod from tho hull, and 
roHo and fell with every billow. It was plain 
U) all that the Anal moment drew swiflly 
nigh. Of the four wauum who still stood }ty 
tho iifiHKongerH, ihrca wore (ih ofllcient as any 
among tlio crew of tho Kiizabeth. ThoHo 
wore the steward, c.irpentor, and cook ; the 
fourth was an olfl sailor, who, broken down 
by liardHhip and HiokncsH, was going homo 
to rlio. Thew) men were once again per- 
Huwling Margaret, 0HW>1i, and T'eloHto, to try 
tho piankn, which thoy held rca<ly in tho loo 
of thu ship ; and tho steward, by whom Nino 



was so muoh beloved, had just tal 
little fellow in his arms, with the pled 
ho would Have )iim, or die, when a Bei 
the forocantlo, and tho foromost fell, 
ing with it tho dock and all upon i 
steward and Angolino woro washed u 
booch, lK>th doau, though warm, iioqm 
minutes after. Tho cook and oarpenl 
thrown far upon tho fbromniit^ am 
themsolvoH by swimmiog. Celeste f 
soli caught, for a moment, by the i 
but tho noxt wave swallowod them u|; 
garot sank at onco. When last seen 
boon seated at tho i<»ot of tho forema 
clad in hor white night drosSy with 1 
fallen looso upon hor shoulders. Itwi 
that twelve hour's communion, face 1 
with death! It was over! and the 
was gnintod, ' that Ossoli, An^lo, 
may go together, and that the aninii 
Ih) brief.' '^ 

No traco hafi yet been found o 
fj^reVn manuscript on " Italy ; 
tho belief, that tho rapacioua pir 
tho eooHt may liavo outained fr< 
wreck ])ageri ho rich with expi 
and life, to torn them afterward 
windfl, or conceal them to prev( 
tection, can excite only horro 
indignation. The only papers o 
saved, were the loye-lettom of 
garet and Owoli. Tlie lifelem i 
Angolino was tho only ono of th 
three that reached the shore. A 
to<ik it reverently in his arms^ a 
next (lav buried it in a hollow 
tho Hann-heaps. It was afterwa 
moved })y Margaret^s mother, 
and Y)rot}iers to New England. 

** This was hor welcome home : a 
hurricane — the pitiless sea — ^wreck on 
bar — an idle life-boat — beach pirate 
not ono friend I The clonds were glc 
the waters, truly ; but thoir tops wen 
in the sim. It was in the Fathor'n 
that welcome awaited thee. 

" Olory to God I to (led I Ho salt 
Knowledge by suflbring entoreth. 
And Life is porfootod by Death.'' 

ARMAND MARBAST. 

A CRRTAIN focus of spaco an< 
is required to make objects ap] 
tlieir true light, bo they mate 
ethical ; and hence, the proxln 
time imoarts to many amongst 
historical importance, which, jrx 
in reality, they possess not. ot 
claims of the prenerU must be at 
to ; and it is the province of the 
rian to j)ut things and men ii 
riglit place. 

Armand Marrast was bom ii 
at I^ayonne ; according to oth 
St. Gaud(;nH, on tho (laronnc, 
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of France, which has been the 
) of to many Buperior men of our 
His deaoent was most pro- 
Spanish, and the ancestry of his 
T unparted a sort of nobility- 
in these retired traces of France. 
Bother, who still surriTes, was 
* those superior wom^i — superior 
bural gifts, depth of feeling, and 
bion^-who not only engender but 

great men. Young Marrast, 
luitly endowed with the gifts of 
ffence, imagination, memory, and 
ly taste for literary composition, 
>ae and verse, and for music, re- 
. the first rudiments of his educa- 
rom a priest, in the house of his 
. This man, placed subsequently 
I head of the CoUege of Ortheez, 
[lis pupil thither for completing 
lucation. In his seventeenth 
young Armand, with that pre- 
pervading southern nature, was 
ted with teaching rhetoric at 
>llege. Such eai^ talents were 
ed by General Lamarque, then 
' the xt^resentatives for the Be- 
3nt of the Pyrenees. He advised 
ung professor to try Paris as the 
f his exertions, and gave him in- 
tions to his political friends and 
ktes of the laberal party. Thus 
*ection which the life and charac- 
Armand Marrast had to take 
early given, and the young man 
d the principles and the opinions 
aew fhends and patrons. After 
short time he delivered lectures 

Athen^e, which were attended 
iteaubriand, B. Constant, L^tte, 
ler celebrated men. Some daring 
uttered at the funeral of the ultra- 
1 Deputy, M. Manuel, closed for 
at the ulterior career of a public 
p ; and he threw himself into the 
f journalism with the wounded 
s of one oppressed, and possess- 
1 the talent required to give 
3 hatred. " There were," says 
tine, in his short sketch of 
st, recently published, "faults 
i^aps, which brought on his 
other mistakes and misfor- 

Journalism is the hot-bed of 
I. It ripens it in a few days, 
iries it with equal haste ! The 
I has all the inconvenience of the 
le. Both cause a great noise ;' 
is but the noise of a day. With 
exceptions, both the journalist 
e political speaker leave but a 



name, and no deeds, behind them. 
This may be glowny, but it is true. 
Futurity will forget tnem, because they 
do not ^ough take it into account. 
Marrast's career at Paris has been 
compared with that of Aristophanes at 
Athens. Still, there might have been 
a difference of heart between them 
both. He was good, and seemed cruel. 
He wanted to laugh at things and men ; 
and he killed them." Marrast firstwrote 
for the Courrier Frangais in 1830, and, 
the year following, became Eedacteur- 
in-Chief of the Tribune, which distin- 
guished itself by an unwearied attack 
on the Government of Louis Philippe. 
Prosecution after prosecution was 
launched against it, until an article of 
Marrast*s, accusing the Legislative 
members of venality, brought on the 
great process ^Apnl, 1833) against that 
paper. Cavaignac and Marrast were 
the pleaders, and their orations samples 
of great political courage and energy. 
The great punishment inflicted on tne 
Tribune did not relax the ardour of 
its supporters ; and, during fom* years, 
ninety-fioe accusations were brought 
against it. So things went on until 
the 13th and 14th April, 1833, when the 
armed insurrection, which took place 
in the streets of Paris, urged Govern- 
ment towards energetic measures. 
Marrast was arrested, with many 
others, against whom the charge was 
brought of having taken part in the 
conspiration of the Association of the 
Eights of Men. Marrast lingered fifteen 
months in prison, until he succeeded to 
escape, in J uly, 1835, to England, where 
he subsequently married an English 
lady, and remained there imtil the 
granting of the general amnesty by 
Louis Philippe.* 

Chance, by leading Marrast to Lon- 
don, might have intended to elevate 
and improve him, because there he 
found his former friend, Godfix>y Ca- 
vaignac ; a man more resembling one 
of the ancient ones than most of our 
times. Still the character and bone 
of Marrast were formed, and he had to 
go his way to a certain preordained 
goal. On his return to Paris he be- 
came closer connected with the Nor 
tional, a journal which, like France, 

^ It will be Interestinjgf, once, for the 
searcher of local curiosities, to know that 
A. Marrast, while in London, often frequented 
the great Cigar Divan, Strand, where also 
wentMazsini, kc. 
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had been unfortunately bereaved of 
Die genius of Carrel — ^then, still more 
untowardly followed by Godfroy Ca- 
vaignaC) whose demises left an im- 
Tueasurable gap lu the destinies of 
bVencli Democracy. The National is 
the chief claim on which the worth 
and renown of Marrast rests, although 
there can be no doubt that he also 
energetically co-operated with the 
endeavours of the great Bepublican 
Propaganda. The character of that 
world-known journal and its editor is 
thus i>ortrayed by Lamartine : " "We 
all know what the NoUional was — a 
daily masterpiece of jokes, sarcasms 
of Parliamentary tableaux, of political 
juHtice and injustice ; oft of Atticism, 
sr>metimes of statesmanship.'' Still it 
was, i)erhaps, after all, such an organ 
which could but prompt the French 
people to throw off once again. Royal- 
ty, which had shown itself distasteful 
to modem France in all and every 
form. Tlie observation of Lamartine, 
that ''the Revolution of 1848 had 
surprised Marrast, like everybody else," 
is surely at least native, '' Let us state 
here a truth. This Revolution, with 
which he had so often played as long 
as it but remained a plaything of his 
mind and of his party, made him re- 
flect and deliberate as soon as it ap- 
peared imminent, serious, fietce to &ce.'' 
But there was no more time. The 
24th of February, 1848, destroyed the 
last dynasty of France ; and amongst 
the members of the Provisional Uo- 
vemment Armand Marrast was one of 
the most conspicuous. No fairer task 
had ever devolved on any set of public 
men, than that which fell to the lot of 
the Provisional Government of France 
in 1848. A fine and appropriate mix- 
ture of character and mind was here 
to be met with ; and if there had been 
any predominance, it was that of 
hope and enthusiasm. Still it is mo- 
deration which M Lamartine chiefly 
praises in his late colleague, Marrast. 
It is difficult to pronoimce on such a 
body of men, and to characterise 
events at such proximity of time. It 
is, however, inactivity and indecision 
whi(;h are to be rej)roached to those 
men ; and as M. lamartine has, in his 
memoirs, adverted to the venality 
brought forth on one or more occasions 
against M. Marrast, we may as well 
say that this charge is one hinted at 
with respect to that whole body : 



rumours, which may well be i 
as nothing but the revelationn oi 
a subsequent year, will ever B4 
matter at rest, as has been no 
case with Mirabeau. 

When the variouB r6le$ of the 
bers of the Provisional Otovei 
were distributed, Marraat was 
National Keeper of the property 
late Civil List ; and, as we now 
that the property of the Orleans 
amounted to more than one hi 
millions of francs, that situation 
be called a delicate and temptin 
Thus it came that Marrast wa 
stiffmatised as the revolutionary 
talivet, and relinquii^ed this pL 
that e(]^ually important one of the 
de Pans. Here, also, the acooi 
the Civic Budget, amounldng to 
seven million francs, were not 
according to the wl^es of strai| 
ward people. It had been ffei 
reproached to the men of the If a 
that they wanted to monopoli 
public situations, after which, 
ever, there is always a great sci 
with our French neighbours, 
the Paris Police was to be org 
after a new plan (April, 1848), 
tention arose between Mam 
Maire of the city, and Caosf 
Prefect of Police, as it seems ths 
wanted to pack tnat body with i 
their own pick and patronage, Alt 
Lamartine, in the Panegyric of 1: 
colleague, especially pats fort 
moderation of Marrast, still, ther 
doubt that he efficiently co-open 
the attempt at a revomtionary 
dition against Belgium, He w 
one of those membm of the Prov 
Government, whostronglyassistec 
Blanc in becoming nesident < 
Government Commission of the 
ing Classes. 

On the 16th of March, 1848, tl 
elements that divided Paris, wc 
the first time, openly opposed t 
other. The higher connter-i 
tionary party was represented 1 
Bontiets d poU, the Ghrenadier an 
tigeiir of the National Gtiard, 
6,(KK) ; which were then oppoi 
20(),0(K) of the Proletariat, Th< 
on the above day, and proceeded 
Hdtel de Ville, to require the 
visional Government to withdm 
decree issued in favour of eq 
They were received by Messrs. M 
and Arago, when the Ibnner sta 
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to this remonstrance, that it was 
>ject of Government to establish 
principle of Bepublican equality, 
o maintain imity and fraternity 
>en all citizens. Another similar 
took place on the 16th of April, 
20,000 Proletarians rose in oppo- 

to the existing order of thmgs, 
however, in check by 40,000 well- 
L National Guards. Lamartine 
diarrast received the deputation 
3 latter, and brought things to a 
ntary equilibrium. A great, but 
ling to some opinions, an anoma- 
ay, was the 20th of April, ikefite 
UernitSf when the 200,000 armed 
»f Paris passed en revile before the 
►ers of the Provisional Grovem- 

and received their colours at 
hands. But everything became 
bsorbed by the ensuing election 
le National Assembly, to be no- 
ed by universal sufflrage. The 
>ns took place on Easter Sunday, 
le Assemoly first met on the 4th 
y. Six days later the Provisional 
nment divested itself of its func- 

and, as Marrast had not been 
lamed a member of the Assembly, 
s reduced to the office of Maire 
*is. It was only on the 5th of June 
ing that he was elected in the 
ibly, filling a vacancy of a double 
>u. He was made Eapparteur of 
institution, and shortly after Pre- 

of the National Assembly — ^thus 
ing one of the highest places in 
uncils of the Bepublic. We can- 
dy value the services and the ge- 
tact of Marrast in the fulfilment 
arduous task, but by alluding to 
iste composition of this general- 
^e body. If M. Lamartine places 
b wrongly) the exertions of the 
£ rather low, these men possessed 
f not even the feculty of verbiage 
le common tact for the decorum 
National Assembly. They got a 
etter in succession ; but their first 
ra reminded one of the pefora 
fa of Tacitus. M. Lamartine says, 

way, that "Marrast developed 
a new gift of his intelligence, — 
ft of governing an assembly by its 
spect, and ruling it by respecting 
ts turn." In the situation of a 
lent of a National Assembly, M. 
.st displayed that love of show and 
lentation he had ever manifested 
his acquiring rank and power, 
ncerts, balls, and receptions were 



r* indid in the extreme. His guests 
oed on a soil, still steaming with 
the blood of thousands of their &llow- 
citizens. But everything requires 
nerves and genius,— even the possession 
of power. M. Marrast palpably sunk un- 
der the weight of that elevation he had 
once coveted. His heart even seemed 
not strong enough for the emotions con- 
comitant on an elevated situation. He 
cringed and quailed imder this anoma- 
lous gift of circumstances. A malady 
of the heart developed itself. None but 
could pity the dejected appearance of 
the now great man, compared with the 
exuberant animus of him, when appro- 
priately located in the bureatlx of the 
Watumal. When the Constitution of 
1849 had come to life, Marrast gradually 
fitded from the memory of his country- 
men and of that of Europe, until his 
death, 10th March, 1852. His funeral 
was attended by Cavaignac, Marie, and 
other friends ; but no oration was pro- 
nounced, on account of the pressure of 
time. M. Marrast was of a snort figure, 
and his features unhandsome at first 
sight. Only when he became animated 
or smiled, appeared that solar flash on 
his face — wnich distinguishes all vigor- 
ous-minded men, good and bad. Ee- 
pose to his ashes ! Futurity will, we 
fear, handle him severer even than we 
may have done on this occasion. Na- 
ture and history are equally inexorable, 
and men oiight to guard against ne- 
glecting their great niles and precepts. 

J. L. 

JOHN PYE SMITH, D.I)., LL.I)., 
F.E.S., F.G.S., &c., &c., &c. 

John Pye Smith was born in 1774, 
at Sheffield : his father, Mr. John 
Smith, was a bookseller in that town. 
The son received the name which dis- 
tinguishes him from all other Smiths, 
from the Bev. Mr. Pye, a Dissenting 
minister in the town, at whose mee^ 
ing-house the femUy worshipped. We 
can give but few indications of the 
manner in which yoims Pye Smith 
passed through his tender years and 
his succeeding youth up to the age of 
manhood ; but this we can affirm, 
books were very early his tutors and 
his pleasures : he had an insatiable 
thirst for learning in all its branches, 
and was now laymg the foundation of 
an extensive and accurate scholarship. 
He was early the subject of a piety 
which hallowed his long life, and threw 
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its mild radiance over all his future 
chamcter. Tlie Scriptureu became to 
him the highest and most satisf3ring of 
all literature. It is renorted of him, 
that) at the age of sixteen, while em- 
ployed in his lather's business, he could 
repeat the whole of the New Testa- 
ment from memory. Another state- 
ment we know to nave been floating 
about among some of his friends, that^ 
at the age of ten, he could read his 
New Testament fluently and correctly 
in its original Greek ; we cannot^ how- 
ever, vouch for its accuracy. 

But few of Pye Smith's early associ- 
ates survive him. There is one, how- 
ever, whom we may here appropriately 
refer to, — Mr. James Montgomery, for 
whom P^e 8mith cultivated a warm 
friendship, which was as warmly reci- 
procated oy Montgomery. About the 
time we now refer to. the flrst French 
Bevolution was challenging the atten- 
tion, and inviting the criticism, of 
Europe. Montgomery at that time 
was editor of one of the Sheflleld news- 
papers, through which he expressed 
some convictions and opinions which 
bore hard upon our own Government, 
in reference to the part they were tak- 
ing in French af&irs. A State prose- 
cution ensued ; the Government got a 
conviction ; and the poor, honest 
patriot, Montgomery, was thrown into 
prison. Young Pye Smith, however, 
who shared his friend's political senti- 
ments, generouslv stepped forward, 
Heized the editor h pen ; and, so long 
as his friend atoned for his honesty in 
a dungeon, wrote the leading articles, 
and sustained the paper. In this act 
we see the commencement of that poli- 
tical life which was enacted so nolily 
and HO consistently by Pye Smith in 
future years. 

We are now approaching the time 
when he took a step which we may 
regard as the startinff-point in that 
career which was so honourable and 
illustrious. We have noticed him as a 
youth of piety. The religious element 
was strong in him ; his devotion was 
deep and humble ; his theological doc- 
trines were based uj)on earnest con- 
viction ; God was in all his thoughts, 
and his piety was luminous and en- 
livening. These, gathering their force 
within Ills soul, led him to seek the 
Christian ministry as the proper sphere 
in whicli he couhl ftilfll his mission. 
His connection and, still more power- 



fully, his conviction, moved 1: 
prefer the ministry among the ! 
tant Dissenters ; consequently, 
tered the College at Botherliai 
Sheflleld. WhUst there he wi 
spicuous for the z^al, dili^pem 
activity that he evince<l in 
branches of learning. He mis 
opportunity in addi^ to his at 
iuiormation. Every day and 
were honestly consecrated to tl 
of getting knowledge. He noad 
advancement in the Classici 
guages. He went over a vast 
reading in the ancient historia 
poets of Greece and Borne, and 
no superflcial or imperfect mam 
the Oriental languageey too, h< 
great proflcien<nr. He did evei 
thoroughly and completely, m 
scholarship was often the sal 
congratulation and commendatic 
Prolessors in the National Ui 
ties. His acquaintance with t 
thematics and general phy8i< 
extensive. Hepr^erredstudyim 
th« be«t nJten. In O^i 
course which he pursued und 
Edward WiUiams, the Presid 
the College, his acquisitions v 
valuable as to elicit from that e 
divine the heartiest approbati< 
expressions of his warmest hopel 

i)y the time that his college 
terminated the proprietom wer 
to part with so erudite and 
plisned a scholar. They oonsec 
retained him for some iAme as 
cal Tutor in his Alma Mater. ] 
not been in this jposition lonff 
the trustees of Coward's Coli 
Wymondley, invited him to the 
cal chair in their institution ; 
the administration of the Mflbirs 
college seemed to him to be un 
turaf and opposed to his hone 
victions, he at once and onhesit 
declined the proffered honour. 

Another overture was shortl 
made to him from the commi 
the Old College at Homerton, i 
the chair of Classical and C 
Literature in that establishment 
Acuities here, however, presentee 
selves to him, and he had vi 
al)andoned the prospect of sett: 
Homerton, and was about to re* 
his duties in the north, but a 1 
snow-storm prevented his leavix 
don for some days. In the mea 
the committee renewed their a 
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> him an. termB more accordant 
lis own wishes and convictions, 
le difficulties being removed, he 
mself at liberty to comply with 
vitation ; and we find young Pye 

(he was now only twenty-five) 
ed as tutor in the most ancient 
)lebrated of the Nonconformist 
es, — a meet tribute of honour to, 
suitable place for, a man of such 
md varied attainments, and of 
ublemished excellence and piety. 
)levated position he held with 
»lary honour for a few years only, 
theological chair falling vacant^ 
less for that position was felt by 
d to it he was raised as the Frin- 
»f the CoUege. This honourable 
le occupied, with high and ever- 
ig reputation, till within eight 
is of his decease, — a period of 

fifty years. 

lost contemporaneously with his 
to Homerton, Mr. Pye Smith 
e iike minister of a con^egation 
»testant Dissenters, which took 
a the Old Gravel-pits Chapel, in 
ley, just then vacated by a Uni- 
coDgreg&tiojL And thus a place 
ch 6r. Price, Dr. Priestley, Mr. 
km, and Mr. Aspland, had sue- 
dy ministered, began to resound 
be doctrines of what are termed 
^lical Christianity. Here, for 
ix years, he continued his affeo- 
3 and instructive ministry, when 
lin^ and midtiplying infirmities 
lied him to sever his con- 
ti with an attached and sorrow- 
ck. 
Lie Dr. Pye Smith was resident 

college his first appearance in 
y among his students was at the 
ag prayers in the hall. He was 

absent from that duty. He 

come in and salute his ^* bre- 
" with a genial " Good morning," 
en the family or college worsmp 
3nced ; and those beautiful pray- 

his ! — ^who that has heard them 
er forget the fervent reverence 
irhich he addressed the Infinite 
or how his tender piety breathed 
up in every supplication, or the 

and artless style in which he 
I for daily breaa, continued life, 
ilities to accept and do the duties 
! new-given day, or the sweet 
thy with which he commended 
fiicted members of the household 

care and kindness of the All- 



loving, or the unassumed lowliness into 
which the great man sunk himself 
when speakm^ to the Eternal, or the 
hallowed joy m which he would give 
thanks for all fiivours vouchsafed to 
the house, to the Chmrch, to the nation, 
or to mankind 1 Those devotions of 
his, which we can never forget, would 
have moved the coldest soid. 

At the hour for his lecture in the 
dass, he woidd enter the room gene- 
rally burdened with a great pue of 
books, that he intended to refer to in 
the course of his lecture. Whenever a 
new book came out on any great ques- 
tion of divinity, science, or politics, or 
on any question that educated men 
ought to DC acquainted with, it would 
be sure to find its way into the lecture- 
room. In this way not only England, 
but all Europe and America, were sum- 
moned to his service. When the books 
were properly arranged on his desk, the 
Doctor woida take up his syllabus and 
read firom it a few sentences, and know- 
ing that he coidd find illustration of his 
proposition, or a fortification for it, or 
even an antagonism to it^ in some of 
the authors he had subpoened, he would 
refer to such passage, and read it, or as 



frequently ask one of the students to 
read for the benefit of the rest. Some- 
times, with half a blush on his counten- 
ance (no mock modesty this), he would 
refer to some work of nis own, and ask 
the students to favour him with their 
perusal of that at their leisure, so that 
ne need not repeat himself. If the 
reader can picture such a scene as this, 
he will have a pretty accurate view of 
Dr. Pye Smith in his lecture-room ; this 
repeated, perhaps, more than once in 
the morning, would complete his lecture 
to his class. In that room the mighty 
dead and the illustrious living were 
made to combine their efforts to aid the 
Doctor in instructing his students. It 
mattered but little what was the sub- 
ject of the lecture, the course adopted 
in most was alike. In Divinity proper, 
in Church History, in Pastoral Theo- 
logy, in Ethics, in Biblical Criticism 
and Interpretation, in Biblical Exegesis, 
all alike orew on the vast resoiurces at 
his command, so that the students not 
alone listened to Dr. Pye Smith, but to 
Paley, Butler, Doddridge, Watts, Priest- 
ly, Neander, Tholuck, Emesti, David- 
son, De Wette, Bosenmiiller, Moses 
Stuart and Wayland, or to Lyall, Mur- 
chison, Buckland, Sedgwick, Babbage, 
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Hitchcock, Cuvier, and a multitude 
bemdes. 

Dr. Pye Smith's style and manner 
among his students had none of the 
liauteur, or reserve, or repellant dig- 
nity, assumed by some professors ; one 
sometimes thinks he almost made him- 
self too free with his students ; at any 
rate, they had no occasion to be cowered 
under the evident greatness of their 
teacher, for he was amonff them as a 
father among his loving children ; nor 
did he ever attempt to force his own 
opinions on any subject upon them, 
especially if it were a matter in contro- 
versy. He woidd modestly state to 
them his own mature views, and fortify 
them with an accumulation of evidence 
and illustration, and then commend 
them to the judgments and convictions 
of the students. He knew not what 
dogmatism was ; and though he repu- 
diated anything like saying, ** You must 
Y>clieve this or that, or you must think 
as I do," very few of his numerous stu- 
dents diverged very far from him in 
sentiment. There was more conviction 
in the manner he adopted than in that 
he avoided. The proofs and evidences 
of his propositions generally insinuated 
tliemselves into the minds, and wrought 
conviction by their own moral power, 
which no external professional autho- 
rity could effect. In fact, there was a 
charm in the Doctor's method of work- 
ing upon the mind ; his frankness and 
considerateness of the laws of the mind 
would do much to gain an abode for his 
thoughts in other minds, and secure 
their permanence there. Mere contact 
with him would almost invite to a har- 
mony with his views, especially when 
such contact was accompanied with the 
almost overwhelming considerations he 
presented as the passport for his 
thoughts into others. There Vas a spe- 
cies of intellectual anastomosis ever 
going on between the great artery and 
the irradiating veins ; and the students 
who mostly became honest reflectors 
of the Doctor's sentiments, need not be 
ashamed to confess it. 

The great duty that the excellent 
Professor sought most diligently to in- 
culcate in the minds of his pupils, was 
the necessity of habituating themselves 
to close reading and reflection in their 
own studies. With a noble self-depre- 
ciatory honesty he would tell them, that 
the hours they properly spent there 
would be of infinitely more value to 



them than all his lectures. He 
only presume to give them some » 
tions which they could take as / 
in their journey of exploration. Ii 
into all the mysteries of knowled 
impressed most seriously upon H 
their duty. No checks were laid 
them, no means were taken to 
their researches limited or one* 
Dr. Pye Smith had never any fef 
truth would suffer from an acq 
ance with the writings of its impn 
and he therefore encouraged ni 
dents to search all sources, and s 
opinions, in order to form honei 
strong convictions for themselvei 
merton Old College was pre-emii 
the seat of liberal learning and f 
quiry. Its Professor thought th 
tne only successful way in whii 
young men might attain to man 
robustness, and soundness of 
He would even caution them a 
making their minds the common 
tacle into which ho might caat h 
thoughts, but woidd urge them tc 
their own minds the womb ai 
home of their own convictions, 
he, borrowing an expression of So 
would act as midwife, and hel] 
thoughts into existence. 

In this sweet region our desir 
thoughts, and our pen, would 
most happily, to tell tides that 
illustrate now the Doctor never 
the student in the professor, hoi 
and liberal were his sympathie 
his pupils, what interest he t< 
their advancement, in what nnml 
ways he consented to show thei 
of personal kindness, what m 
pleasantries offcen oozed out fron 
of his learned lectures, and ho-? 
he was in himself what he son 
make the students ; on such t 
we could easily descant, but we 1 
longer journey to take, and mnst^ 
fore, depart, and say to those old 
peace to ye ! — ^immortality to y< 
miniscences and associations. 

Dr. Pye Smith had not been 1 
Homerton before he became imi 
in a controversy with the oele 
Mr. Belsham, on some of the poi 
volved in a denial of the Deity of < 
Mr. Belsham, although his antii 
was a mere stripling, never entei 
lists with one better equipped, 
armour was better airangeo, or 
blows were more damaging ; : 
same time, none ever showed no 
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eatlemauly ilispoaition, or of the 
irable cimaideratiou that was due 
a opponent, the fairness aui] 
■htforwardnesB of argiimeut, than 
"ye Smith in tliis coiTeapomlfmce 
his antagoniat, 

ug fairly iu this controreray, aud 
^ been for a gre»t many years 
isg ita points. Dr. Smith aadressed 
ilf to the preparation of his great 

on whicn he liimself rested his 
b^>e of nsefidness to his fellow- 
"The Scripture Testimony to the 
Ltih." It had seemed to him th&t 
)eity or the non-Deity of Jesua 

not be determined by the decrees 
oninlfl, by tbe sophistries of the 
[men, by the dogmatism of theo- 
is, by the laws of logic, or by any 
icEil tndactiou, bnt solely by the 
trance of the Scriptures nn tlie 

SBcertained by a sound philoso- 
1 and critical intei'pretatioii. 
lat, then, wns the object of Dr, 
Smith in the work imder cou- 
ition '! To any one who will 
illy Btndy this learned treatise, it 
c at onee evident that the writer 
dng not to garnish the so-called 
Jox belief, nor to strengthen and 
round a foregomi concluaioii, but 
le is an honest, patient, and labo- 
inqnirer, lubounu^ to determine 
that volume, whicn can alone be 
idge in this case, delivers, not in 
aaional davk-ahrouded, figurative 
^ but in a harmonious and con- 
t succession of utterancea. 
lat, then, was his plan ? He first 
notices the nature of the evidence 
r to hia inquiry ; then he dis- 
I the right mode of mterpretiiig 

seem to him to exist among all 
«rties concerned hi this eoutro- 
; Hid then passes on to consider 
libnnation ttiat is obtained, con- 
12 the person of the Messiah, 
toe proiMietic descriptions of the 
'estsineut ; some preliminary re- 
a are given on the term Messiah, 
in tlie criteria of the application 
sages in the Old Testament to 
[esmah ; after this comes the reiil 
leucement of his grand inquiry. 
wftrds of thirty poBsagea in the 
Tevtament, which have an indn- 
le reference to the Messiah (all 
being omitted which tail criticism 
^ii^der douhtfiil), are brought 
-'^ yiew. Each one of these 




most diligently and . 
oally, using his pi'ofound erudition 
the Oriental toujfites to aid hun 
getting at their le^timate 
Here will be observed no uuschohu-ty 
sui)erficialism, but the most rigid and 
literal precision ; stnuning nothing, 
accommodating nothings but piercing 
into the very core and spirit of the 
selected passages, with a peuetratiiig 
skUl and uprightness of intention that 
his onpoueiits are among the readiest 
to acknowledge. Not alone on his own 
learning, however, does he rely, but he 
brings to his aid the nnbounded stores 
of other men's wisdom. All writers on 
the subject are summoned hither, &om 
all tunes and all lands ; the scholars of 



Catholics nnd Protestanln, Unitarians 
and Trinibtriann, are alike and fairly 
resorted to for help ; nor is it in the 
power of any of these to oharge liim 
witli distortuig their evidence, or of 
making an improper or a garbled use 
of their writing and testimony. 

Having criticised at much length 



is obtained " concerning the person of 
The Chsist, from the narratives of the 
Evangelical history, and from the as- 
sertions nnd inlimationa of Jesus him- 
self." In this branch of his investiga- 
tion he pursues a plan similar to that 
adopted in the former. A great num- 
ber of passages are selected, and sub- 
jected to as critical aiid acieutitic an 
anaty»is and examination as those uf 
the Old Testament wei-e, Having 
liestiiwed an immense amount of atten- 
tion on the statements of Jesus hun- 
sp|f, he next examines the "doctrines 
taught by the Apostles in then' i 
spired ministry, concerning the persou 
of Our Iiord Jesna Clirist." Auuiy at 
the Apostles' statements, which affirm, 
or are sufiposed to affirm, the Deity of 
ttie Messiah, are introduced and re- 
viewed in a similar manner, and their 
evidence closes the inquiry he has been 
conducting. 

What now was. tlie conclusion at 
which lie arrived 1 Hia own "fl 
must state it. After having selected 
and collated the prophetic notices, lie j 
says i " Such is the picture of the Mes- I 
siah, drawn by tlie pencil of prophecy, i 
while his coming was yet the object of 1 
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hope and exp«atatimi. It eombmes 
opposite and apparently Liicomi«UblB 
rop«rtieB; those diBlinctive of the 
.'norealecl aud UnchaiiKonbl" Qod, 
Biiil those of n crefttod nnd depciitieiit 
mortal, nacending thrnueh iorruw tind 
dutli to immortal lifo, glory, aud haj)- 
pioem 1 Im Huoih a rnjiabioatiou pon- 
sible ? " . . . " The qncHtion is n 
qnettion of fact, and can be decided 
ouly by the proper evideaoe of factB, 
compelont tsatimony ; the teRtiuiony 
of the Bt^pturos, the iledarntlaii of 
UtB word wiio cannot bo niistoktm, and 
who caiuiot deceive. That lestimouy 
we have endeavourort ftiirly and Im- 
partially to aacortain ; and, if we have 
uut beiMi altogether uusuc^aitful in our 
atlempta to avoiil Qillaoy in argnment, 
we intjfbt hers close onr pleafiiiigs, 
Joinu of Natsarcth, all who are cnl^d 
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Kromleed nud expected Menalah ; there- 
WB, AU. the properties and cLaracterH 
bv which the reoorda of divine iirin 
pnecy have deacribed the Uesiimh, 
uusT belong to him in their atrictaat 
and most entire signiBcation. I>id the 
Christian Scriptureti do no more tliaii 
afford satbfiwtory evideuoe of the 
proposition, Jiscrs is thb Mksbiao, we 
should be obliged, by neccsaary Infer- 
ence from the prophelif desoriptions. 
and by all rales of tiuneet critivinm niiil 
interpretation, to conclude that his 
pernoii compriaed the anique and mya- 
terioiis union of humanity and Dkity." 
. . . "The Measiah is not barely 
termed Ooii, in the prophetic deacrip- 
ticns : but a copioUHuess of epithet and 
attribute, o. prohision of diTemiBed 
and lofty description, is employed in 
connection with the names of Divinity. 
Theae itdjunata do not ])ormit u£ iu 
understand the names referred tu, in 
any lower oi- acoommodaled aonse ; 
but they incontrovertibly Mtribe tn 
the subject on which tliey terminate, 
the most peculiar and exited chara«- 
tera of Supremo Daity." — (Vol, I,, pp. 
336, 336, 337, 4th edit.) 

Wo must now hear him "uuUeotiiig 
Hlld combining the sum of the BHTiKb 
TnaTiuoNY borne bv Jeaua Chriat him* 
Helf, and by his anthorlaed servanta, on 
thegreatsulHOct of onr Inqniry." Tn 
a sense peculiar to himself, ho is the 
Son of Ood. His nature is perfectly 
known only to God his Father. Be 
existed aud acted before his human 
birth, before lila earthly ancestors, 



betbi'e the world was brought it 
iatence. He is Cue with the Falli 

in will, design, operation, and e 
iatence, To hiiu arc attributed 3 
powers and properties which art n 
distiuetive of the Dtvluo Eaaesee, i 
of which a created nature la seo 
aarily Incapable. A knowle>1go of fl 
Ronnaels and will of the Ddty, r 
derived by eommuult-allun, hot ( 
giual, natiu^, and Intuitive ; the t 
xescloD of necesun' and ewenUal u 
thn possession of the whole ojaaeni' ' 
of holy beings aa his own pe 
property; alwoltits and infinite^ 
Buprcmacy nvnr the created unii 
providential dominion and ag 
imsearchttbleiiesii ; "iiinlim'MniKv- 

nlaoisnee ; parity ii '-■-■' m ■■ 

Almighty Father; m,. . 
eternity ; abaoluto i- 
enoeaa one Being wiili M.. h.n ■ 
him Divine works ar<i iiMci'ibci 
him arc attributed the honount iriile 
are compatible with tlie Divine Beit 
necessarily and exclusively. He In a 
only lieal^fnated by anpellattona wW 
arc peculiar to himaelf, luid which cdi 
vey the most exalted Ideas of dlsnit' 
Huuh as Bon of Ood, in nil exclud* 
sense, Image of Ood, Brightncw oft! 
Divine ninry, Expreu Image of tl 
Diviiio KssoucB, and aovereimi of tl 
whole creation ; but ho is also daw 
minntcd by those names and tath 
which are the most distinottve of tl! 
Divine nature itself. He la eall«d tk 
Must Uigh i the I«rd, in the ahsoltf 
and pro-emincnt style ; God [ 
(loil; thcr Lord and Ood; 
Cud ; the only Sorsreigu and Lord 
our Of"! and Savimir i the Groat CI 
and our Saviour ; the Ood who is oi 
all, hlosaed for ever." " I now reqnei 
the judicious inquirer tnpompar«tW 
Htatomeiit of resnlta with that wMo 
wo obtained from the analyals of thl 
pruptietic teatlmonies to the Mmftah 
Mo will find that thn isanca of tho W 
lines of inrcHtigatiun perfectly aam 
But f can houiwUv say, tluxt I W 
not studied tn maKe them agr«e. I 
in anythhte, I can have a consoon 
assurance of sinceritvand importiallt] 
1 poBHi^iiii it here. My thlthral ente 
vourhas bpf^ii to cxnTTim.- i^VTypiu 

of the casr- livil!. I'-'- -^ --i- -> > ■ 

criticism :>ir'- ■ 

mn-upnloHltj . 1 I, 
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^_ I tuituiM, luiireprcsPDted 

iJi^ttiMtits of tlie oppouuitti, 
beaipt t« exhibit tlieui iu di- 
liod ttrsngth. I have uveu, 
thui ono«, given them gratuitoiiji 
for, to pruvu tho might of truth, 
ahoula put forth \ti> utuioHt 
[th. To tho cbaoat attsntion aiiil 
lent thftt I urn itble ti> nxsroiBo, 
wars that buth tlie old tiooiniau- 
id the modera Ututaiiauiimi axe 



i jireveuttt amjuieooenoe in thn 
. ■chmiB, under uny of its luodifl- 
H. Tho anbslliau and the In- 
ing hypolhesna, either idono nr 
be ftptwiidikgu of the ))riH«xiBt»tic<i 
) hunuui Huul of JeauH, Iiave tlie 
18 obJBctton of being at variauue 
thti aiMinct maiitioii, which the 
urea ouostuntly make, of ' God 
tthar and Jesua Cbriet uur Z^urd.' 
h« couolueJon which, to my wont 

■ conTietioii, flows fVom IA« whole 
I prophatie and Apnatolio tciti- 

oonoeniiug Ohpiet, ret<oivtHl iu 
dtfftnd sincerity, withontliidiiig, 
ing, or evAdiDff nny pnrt ofthut 
.9U^, ie, that tne person of Juaiia 
Ihnst, the Lord, Kedeamw imd 
n* of mankind, oonijiriHes tlie 
B Mid rnvetcriouH union of hu- 
f and Deity ; tlie humui nature, 
kll ltd proper qiutlitiea, ruid th« 
s iiature, with all its esBentifil 
iioiu. Thia I embrace ae tho 
n of the Seriiiturei, tho primitive 
.poatoUo iiiitli, ujid the Jiiimovaiite 
of God. 

bi« ooaclwioii involveaa belief in 
octriue iMunlly (tolled that of the 
rV 1 A dootriue whitJi, though the 

be only a uonipeiidimte term of 
D invention, ftpiwara to me to 

thd moot aiLtisfactory gronnd of 
IttUt bulitif iu the Deity of the 
or."— Vol. 11.. |)p, -iia— 24. 
narking onwnrdH to this condii- 
Dr. Smith tdlU us he spent mniiy 
1 bo«t yonrts — bo having etutod it 

foF hlniHelf, we biive uuthhis to 
it i bnt we nwy brbfly notioo 
ifluanoo of this nolosuil work of 
ag Mid of iiiiiuliirned religion 
tiwace. 

■ w»rk rawtrilintod Inrgely lo- 
r oUaying a flnroo, rauanroua theu- 
t wnr&re, thai bud bug exieted 
agul between oombatant then- 



lei 

ebullltioni of umieemly iuvecllve ou 
both eidee^ oud had, iu eomo tnitauoea, i 
led eveu to dttploratdo outbrcidcM of 1 
f\iry, that were by no means worthy of I 
tho ■ubjfrti of them, and over which i 
OhrJattonity. to which both parties 
professed subje()tum,mu8t have hliHhed 
mid wept. To have had any port in 
hiuhing such nndl^lfled storme muet 
hsvo marked the import4uice of hiB i 
work ; and wo mniutaiu that Dr. Pf a ' 
Smith'e work liad a groat sli&re lu 
this. Re pi-ovrd to nil dlnpntaiiW that ' 
-liTp iTmvii'liniiF' nri nither aide might 
liK iii?i1m(,ihii''I llniily, and Btated fully, 
itiihiiiii i..i,'.'il>.iiin^' men of oontmry 
I'om 11-1 ■, li\ nr, ■ilk'MS contumely, 

Mipi-r tluiii ilii-.| tliL> book gained for 
Ibi' writer il dUtiuct and detarmiuute , 
position in tlie general controversy ; 
and, should that controversy ever again I 
become prominent, the jiosition of Dr. 
Smith must be recogiiiaod, Nuith«r 
Hide oan ignore bis work. It oonsti- 
tiites one of tlia main bronuhas of the 
literature of the question,' — the vwy 
(.dawlim of the uoutroverey. 

I^bolai-H and divinea of tho ])reHent 
day owe much to this production of 
Dr. Fye Smith, for its having uixmed 
to their view n fivhl of vuat reeourues, 
of incaloitlable value, in the Oerman 
Inngusige. Thia was a iiath that had 
hitherto been trodtUn iij' few, Pye 
Smith explored it, und discovered ite 
niimeroiiH and pregnant mines ' 
wualtb, and urged tiis oommdes o 
ward to the March and the true I'enli- 

It may not be amiss to remark here, 
that hie nnquaintance with the (lermon 
Uteratitro commancml when etudies 
first became his delight ; and it kept on 
increasing all tlirougii his life. Many of 
the great divines of IJermfuiy were his 
personal frieude, Noander, Tholu '■ 
Hjid otliera, valued bim highly: a 
1>otb in their oorreapondenoe with him 
and in tfauir interohange of visite, they 

Envu proof of the esteem iu which they 
cM <.iiio «o well convci'sant with the 
litiu'aturit of their fhthorland. 
Thia work has now a place lu all the 

C.t seats of divlnity-teai'bing. It 
become n teit-book in all of them ; 
not merely among the Disai'iiting coU 
legve,but alao in tbe Established uni- 
versilioa of the realm. In tlio training 
of tlio Stato clorgy, tbe thoughts and 
tbe wisdom of Fye Smith are woven, 
lie has become, by his profbuml 
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erudition, not only-tLe public teacher, 
but also the private couusetlor, of the 
clergy, the pi-ofesBora in our uiiiversL- 
ties, aud of the bisUojia of the church, 

We should like, had we siMce, to let 
otti" I>ea trace, in brief review, the 
value of all his published worku that 
■re now ou our table, and inviting as 
to the tanks but we muat forbear. We 
may, however, just indicate some of | 
tfao more important, and then pass ou i 
to his last, though uot least, coutribu^ 
tion to theology and acieuee. Here is 
ftvaltmble letter to Dr.Lee,tbe Reeius 
ProfeHSor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
vindicating Protestant Diaaent Irom 
the charge of being " nn-Scri])turaI and i 
Uiyusrlifiable," which charge Dr. Lee I 
had brought against it, in a lett«r to i 
Dr. Pye Smith. This ia followed by a | 
further vindication, on the grotiuds of I 
" Holy Scripture, the Moral Obliga- 
tions of Men, aud tbe Lilierties of 
Britons," addressed totheanme gentle- j 
man, who bad re}ieatf)d hia cliarge^i. 
We can only say of them that the ar- 
gniuents are stated calmly, digiiifiedJy, 
yet pungently ; and, in the opinion of ' 
large numbers, conclusively. | 

The " Four Diacourses on the Sacri- 
fice and Priesthood of .Tesus Christ," 
are profoundly exegetlcal, aud to ib- 
vinCB invaluable ; a uecesaary supple- 
ment to tlie " Scripture Testimony. 

There are some highly interesting 
and learned sermons, one ou " The 
Necessity of Eeligion to the Wellbeing 
of a Nation." This sermon led to the 
honourable and temperate controveray 
with Dr. Lee. Another on the " Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation of the Prophe- 
cies of Scripture ;'' aud another ou the 

^ersoi'-"'- 
Spirit" 

these nre all lengthy diaquiaitiouc, 
iraught with (we bad almost said over- 
wheSned hj) the varied and vast learn- 
ing of their author. To i^rsous inte- 
reeted iu the questions discussed, they 
will yield much information, and no 
little deUght 

The oontrovereial labours of Dr. 
Pye Smith with the " Eev. Robert 
Taylor" ought not to be passed un- 
noticed. This gentleman had thought 
it a duty he owed to society to come 
oat with a " Manifesto," proclaiming 
his belief that Christianity was a mere 
fable of the East, projected into our 
own regions aud times, aud that its 
documents were but impudent forg^ 



riea. The show of learning he miidi 
support of hia theurius, and the c _, 
tions he used from authors whomli 
had made plastic to bis own purpoH 
drew from Dr. Pye Smith two lettw 
of such withering indignation as •» 
conld scarcely have expected from U 
gentle aud sparing bami But lie wi 
jealous for the truth ; aud hia exjK 
sure of this gentlem: 
fallacies, and palpable dishonesty, n 
terrible. He overwhelmed bim un 
a tremendous mass of leojiiiu^ im 
victed him of evidently wilful lUiilO 
tions of the writers whom he preteudt 
to t|uote, vindicated historical Chrir^ 
tianity from hia aspersions and aua«n 
in a word, he scourged the scoruer tnl 
silence. He subsided, and most Uk^ 
by this time both himself, and hie oi 
very benevolent mission, have it 
suended far beneath the memorj I 
most men. However, indopend«(li 
of theii' cause, we bespeak for ^ 
tetters of Dr. Pye Smitb tbe attentMBl 
of all Engliahmeu for all time to oom^ 
No man can read them without fin^ 
iu them the finest nud conipletcet n 
nifestation of the i-ooky grounds ai, 
reliable foimdatiun on which Chti 
tianity ia reared, 

We now come to the gretiteat pnbt 
monumeut of Pye Smith's faiu«, t*" 
product of his combined piet; t. 
genius, — a work second, in our opinio 
to none that had preceded it ; a wm 
challenging at once the homage till 
learned and the gratitude of tlie di 
vout,— hia " Scripture and Qeolu0, 
The object of this work is to try a 
value of the alleged oppositiun pr 
aented by the diacoveries of ^;eology,l 
the account given by the ScnptUMs, i 
the creation and constitution of B 
universe. This question was agtti^ 
the minds of many thoughtful met " 
well as confiising and prejudicing tl 
of the untliinkiug. To the mind i 
Dr. Pye Smith, liowevM-, then* i 

Kared no oppoaition. . . 

lieve that tlie book of God v ..._ 
by human hands, coftld ever oonbi 
diet the elder volume written by ll" 
immediate hand of its Author. 

Ou this Bubliroe question, hia on 
victions had been settled, &s lie l«] 
us, five-and-thirty years before the t 
peorauce of tbb volume (1S3&), ai 
those couvictiona were as acieutifie I 
they were strong. 

fii comparative science, whidi 
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tot ftll. he bad for nuuij 
) a fltudeot, viewing the 
rMented bj fUl the Hciencea, 
Dg and arrangiaff tbem, Bntl 
{ of Ihem u Boienoe of the 
B, As far ly&cn hh the vear 
'e find him stftting in one of the 
's of the (lay, the important 
which are the gi'oundwovk of 
latoBe. There he atfirms that a, 
system of Biblical iiiterpreta- 
15 be arroneoits (aa he regarded 
b that it was impoaaibla for na- 
pruve untrue. 

;an but briefly trace the couroe 
LTgument pursued in this work, 
Hng done that, must as briefly 
its results. The earlier lectures 
FOted to setting forth aoma of 
odpal facts brought to light by 
Bstigaliona of gewogy — the ovi- 
iresBUted by the face and body 
arth thflt it has been underKo- 
otant and regular changes — Uie 
. speeiea of stratification — the 
ry of organic remains, vegetable 
imal, in different parts of the 
imbedded at rarious depths in 
ratifieationa, — these and many 
icte have led adentifie men to 
that the universe must have 
a eiisteneo and prugreasive 
towards its present shape 
inu, for an iucalculable ae- 
f aees, extending infinitely 
hAan than the received coa- 
r naaiena to its origin, 
laweding lectures the results of 
Oai interrogatories are arrayed 
r side with the account of the 
n which is contained in the 
Buoh, whii^h seems at tlie first 
to oooutenancs the belief in a 
Dors recent creation than geolo- 
i&nda, and in some instances to 
theoroation of effects before the 
of such were in existence ; these 
kra also placed in contrast with 
H«f that the Noachian deluge 
iread over the whole universe, 
M^euoe regards both as impoasi- 
I as unnecessary for its desigued 
he common ascription of these 
leal phenomena to that deluge 
irise Ibuud to he untenable and 
Uate to their production. Tht^se 
04 of the chief phases in the dis- 
^ between the suienoe of geulu- 
I what art! supposed to be the 

IRovelatiua on tlie point. 
KthodM of esca|ie frL>m this 
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I difficulty are next adverted to and 
criticieeii Of these, one proposed by 
' certain religious men, is to ignore the 
1 whole evidence of geology, and to brand 
the whole science with an ecclesiastical 
j anathema, and thus adhere to the gen- 
I eral belief; another proposed to give 
, up the Mosaic recorda, owing to our 
inability properly to construe and in- 
terpret the Hebrew language; another 
i to regard the acoount oT Moses not as 
' accurately historioil, but presented in 
I tiie style of figure and poetry ; hi 
! none of these could the lecturer assent, 
still less to those tliat woidd parade 
the manifest trutlis of nature m loud 
exultation against those of Revelation, 
and seek thereby to overturn belief in 
the Bible. 

The concluding lectures proceed to 
lay down tlie sound philological mode 
of interpreting the language of Re- 
velation. Applying the prmciple he 
has establiahed, he proves that the first 
verse in the book of Genesis haa a dis- 
tinct and independent position; is a 
chapter in itself, separated from all 
that follows it, b; ages an<l teona suS- 
cieut in duration, for all the mutations 
that the onlverse evidently has passed 
throuKh, and for the productiou, life, 
and decay of those organic beings 
whose remaina are the occasion of our 
wonder and inquiry at the present 
day. Thia ia the key-atone of all Dr. 
Pye Smith'a syatem. We can only just 
state the reuults to which he was 
brought by his syatem of interpreta- 
tion, which we shall do in his own 

" I have now reached the point at 
which, from the beginning of these 
lectures, I have been aiming. I speak 
my own conviction, and I trust I nave 
brought forward sufficient evidence to 
support that conviction, that the al- 
leged discrepance between the Holy 
Scriptures and the discoveries of sden- 
tific investigation, ia not in reality, but 
in aemblance only : in particular, that 
the Scriptures, fairly interpreted, are 
not adverse to a belief in an immeasur- 
ably high antiquity of the earth ; in. 
the reference of the six daya' work to 
a part only of the earth's siirface ; in 
the position of several centres of cre- 
ation, distinct from each other, on 
the surfin-'e of the globe ; in the reign 
of death over the inferior animala, 
fiv.m tlio oiirlioat existence of organ- 
ised uai'thly beings ; and in a limil«d 
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extent of the deluge which swept away 
the remnant of a self-Klestroyinff race, 
saving one family, which * foimd grace 
in the eyes of the Lord.' I have not 
attempted to do this by affirming that the 
Scriptures teach the sciences, or that 
Uieir language can be forced, by any 
grammatical or critical ingenuity, into 
a literal accordance with scientific 
truths ; but by adducing abundant 
evidence to show that the Author of 
Bevelation spoke to mankind in such 
language as they were accustomed to 
use, such as they could most readily 
understand, and such as must ever re- 
main the most affecting and impres- 
sive to the human heart. 

" Let it also be observed, that the 
principle of interpretation here brought 
forwards is entirely independent of 
facts in natural history, or doctrines of 
geology, or anv other branch of natural 
science. If tnose facts be denied, and 
those doctrines disproved, still this 
mode of understandmg the figurative 
language of Scripture will not be af- 
fected ; it stands upon its own evi- 
dence, and cannot, I conceive, be over- 
thrown. 

^'It follows, then, as a universal 
truth, that the Bible, faithfully inter- 
preted, erects no bar against the most 
tree and extensive investigation, the 
most comprehensive and searching in- 
duction. Let but the investigation be 
sufficient, and the induction honest; 
let observation take its farthest flight ; 
let experiment penetrate into all the 
recesses of nature ; let the veil of ages 
be lifted up from all that has hitherto 
been unknown, if such a course were 
possible ; religion need not fear, Chris- 
tianity is secure, and true science wiU 
always pay homage to the Divine Cre- 
ator and Sovereign." 

Such a work, enunciating such sen- 
timents, could not appear without im- 
mediate and marked effect. It fell 
like a bomb-shell in the midst of the 
uninquiring adherents to the common 
system of Bible interpretation. It 
astounded them ; spoilt their calcula- 
tions ; overthrew their chronology ; 
upset their cosmogony ; confounded 
their calendar, and provoked their ir- 
ritable aspersions on the wisdom and 
purity of its author. Many rational 
and contemplative minds, however, 
received it very differently. It ap- 
peared to them to contain the solution 
of a grand question that had troubled 



thoughtful men. In its light tl 
the msappearance of that seen 
congruitv between the works f 
Word of'^God. It seemed to 1 
strike and proclaim the fratei 
science and Revelation ; it cent 
much to convince men that : 
truth of God can ever come in c 
with another; that nothing 
philosophically true and theol< 
false, nor the converse of thi 
truth is immutable under wl 
^rb it may be expressed ; thf 
IS one, cannot be divided, car 
come self-opposed, or self-destn 

This is what Dr. Smith labou 
think not unsuccessfully, to sh 
entificallv working up, blendi] 
joining the results of several a 
His work stands as the vinculu 
knot that binds in indissolubli 
the science of theolocry and the 
of geoloffy. Both these soien^ 
much indebted to him. The 1 
obligated to him for removin 
popular and prejudicial misap; 
sions concemmg her ; while the 
thanks him for having introdu 
to a new friend and a mighty a 

By this great work Dr. Py« 
wrenched out of the hands < 
meanly acquainted with the i 
the weapons with which the 
assailing the Scriptures, ^nd 
that those weapons were the a{ 
ate auxiliaries, and not the ad vc 
to any truth. In their hands j 
phy had become false and selr 
dictonr : he restored it to its 
truthfulness. 

A great change wa« produ 
this work in the public mind, 
we believe, would now plead 
old interpretation of the early i 
of the Book of Genesis— «l 
through the press. The a^ 
wanted the information whi< 
work supplies ; and, for It, Pye 
deserves well of his times — ^for 
there presented, in a simplifi 
popularised form, the materiah 
the industry and ffenius of otiie: 
had brought to him. 

Should any sa^ that Tye Sn 
discovered nothmg — ^that he 
works upon the discoveries of 
we reply that they are, in one : 
ri^ht. He discovered no fact 
science, and he pretends no sac 
nality ; but to nim must be cc 
the oiscovery of an affinily betw* 



Ik y scienceB, and for which 
Muenta of them nil will heariil7 
It him, 'Twas his honour t* show 
juala how RevelatioD imii all dis- 
■ed truths dwelt umicably togetht 



'ill-sisters ; his 



thei 



• HBB Heaven's hanaoniea 
a all the visible works of Cod ; 
a open and widen th« field in 
H theolo^cal speculatiuns were 
iiaed, by making it comprehend 
Ynth. 

is valuable work was not imap- 
ated by the lovers of truth and 
■ inquiry ; its aiipearance led tie 
1 Society and the Geological So- 
to elect the author a member of 
respective bodies — a meet tribute 
e worth of the man, and the excel- 
of his labours. Aa University 
laa voluntarily were poured on 
when his other great work was 
sbed, so adentifie distinetiona en- 
I him for his " Scripture and Geo- 

tviag mentioned, at some length, 
wo great works on which the hte- 

r^utation of Dr. Pje Smith 
ly rests, we can only enumorate 
'productions of his pen, and pass 
The completest list that we can 
n of these comprises : — 
1 Address to the Students of 
erton College on Entering upon 
[hitiea of Classical Tutor m that 
tation. 

Sermon on tlie Means of Obtain- 
Satisfaction with Begard to the 
ha of Beligioua Opiaions. 
Discourse on the Prosperity of a 
rtJBii Church. 

Discourse on the Divine Glory 
layed by the Permission of Sin. 
I Essay on Prudence and Piety, 
mmended to Young Persons at 

Entrance upon the Active Duties 
fe. 

Sermon on the Temper to lie Cul- 
ed by Christians of Different 
tmin^ons toward each other. 
Narrative of the Last Moments 
lO Hon. F. N., a Convert from 



Votestant Beligion. 
lea* were other minor publications 
at diflercnt timeaappeared, which, 
rise reasons, were allowed by Dr. 
Smith to remain in obscurity. On 

Ihkve been unable to la; our 
bi we regret that many of 



the valuable small treatises in 
tbregoing lists have gone completely 
out of print : many of them were surely 
deserving ofcontinued notoriety. Our 
list, however, will give not a very im- 
perfect view of what lie has done for 
the religious literature of our oountry. 

Having advanced as far as we may 
go in our sketch of the labours of Dr. 
Pye Smith, it may not here be amiaa 
to notice the peculiarities of his mind, 
which those labours indicate. His 
mind was active, iresh, and vigorous 
in all ita operations ; we do him no 
injustice in saying, that it was mora 
collective than creative. He was free 
from the narrowiieas of party, and 
would gather knowledge from all 
sources ; yet there was strong mental 
indepenilenoe. Whatever he gathered 
by patient inquiry and study, became 
his own by deep conviction. 

Hia imagination waa not brilliant. 
He was no poet. He had not "the 
accomplishment of vei-se ;" and ye^ in 
reading hia works, we have fallen on 
passages of exquisite beauty and rapt 
sublimity, that would have afibrded 
stock enough for many a poem. Waa 
not the liie of this man an extended 
poem ) Was there not the true spirit 
of poetry in his great work, penetrat- 
ing into the substance of all truths, and 
there gazing upon their interdepend- 
ence and harmony 1 Still he dwelt 
more in the real world than in the 
ideal : he lived amon^ solid and some- 
what dry facta ; and mtimate associa- 
tion with these is not always found 
auxiliary to poetic sentiments and 
asmrations. 

Els mind did not exhibit itself in 
fitful fireworks, but in a steady flame, 
ever glowing and ever brightening. 
It did not present itself as a meteor 
shooting with a lurid glare across tha 
firmament, but as a planet, ever shin- 
ing, and ever to be rightly calculated 

" Like as & Eter, 
Thut makothnot basts, 
ThHt taketli oat reat. 
But ev«r till Riling: 
Ills God-givBa haat. 

He was not a mountain tossing np 1 
sudden and irregular vohimea of smoke, T 
ashes, and glowing coals, but a mine 1 
ever yielding a rich store of precious I 
metal. I 

He was ever a student, from tha g 
morn of hia days till "fresh ii 
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Strength and nmjestj of age." Every 
Any wuB A life tu hiiu, marked by ItR 
<jwu uuDqiieabi aod gains. HIh " days 
were hound each to eiich in nntitriil 
piety." Dr. Pye SinitU liad not bueu 
what be woji to-day, tiulew his yester- 
day had been what it was. Hla pnst 
prepareil him for, and lifteil him ou to, 
Iiis [ireHont ; and with the mumeulmu 
of yesterday's aohierement* he as- 
aftulted thn diffieulties and made the 



"ere stored 
' valuable 
writer of ancient a:id modern timsa. 
]Iia rouoptivity was immenae, deep, 
oftpacioiia, rotentive, so that what he 
had onoe muds his own he never loat. 
lie was a Cotoasua nf lunruing, n oom- 
iilute uyulopiedia, a living, Itreathing 
Bildiijtlieca. whom you uoiild never 
cousnlt in vain. Whatever he did he 
did thoroughly, and made his splendid 
attainments auxiliary to all his wurka. 
He was pradeut, too ; he dashed at 
nothing, out oftrefiilly surveyed and 
explored the ground he had to tread 
lielora ho oiiti^rod upon it. He never 
got eiitiingled in a labyrinth and lost 
Mmseir, 

In Di'. Pye Smith may bo seen as 
tpiod And encouraging an inatanue of 
what a man may attain to who Is only 
faithful and honest to himself and his 
endowments, aa In any modern bio- 
graphy. With a mind healthy and 
Honnd, with aptness and love for study, 
with an unprejudiced and inquiring 
spirit, with sober reflection, with time 
— ill spent, with diligence well directed, 
proper use of the results of 
en's labours, may moat men 
attain to some greatiiesa. To the pos- 
aesaion and exercise of these uitributes 
i)f mind Ue ow-id all that he did or 
became. He hail not the prestige of 
place or the aid of powerful connectioua 
to help him onwards. Had he been a 
juemlier of uithei- of the Church Ksto- 
blishments of the realm he would have 
attained a rapid suaceaaiion of honoura 
and elevations, eanh one of which 
would have been an epoch in hia life, 
and a fertile source of bio^rapliicaJ 
dilation. His connmence, which ever 
led liim, kept him distinct and apart 
m these. All the elevaliuiis which 
dd be gained in the Nonconformist 
—luroh were speedily reached, and 
thone be held through life. As much 



justice, however, as the complimenting 
reooKnition of hia worka and wdrtli by 
members of the EstahlialunentA could 
do him, was acuordod to him, and jiii>- 
terity will yet do him much ~ — 

Reing a Dissenter, Dr. l"ye tsa 
profoaseii the very " Disaldeiice of I 
sent." t^tate Ketabiiahments nf r ... 
giun be looked on as legislative 
machinericH for politic^] purposes ; 
and ho took a most detcrmin ' ' ' 
a^ainut them. All the t 
that wore successively reared to exniiM 
the uselensneaa and mischief of UtMB 
Establish I oeuts received fa is liear^ 
poncurrenca and oo operaticin. tit 
last of these, the Anti-St&te-Chnrt 
AiisDciation, counted him among 11 
founders and supportera. He waaprv 
sent at the general conrcreiice whai 
this society was formed, and spoki 
warmly in its saiii>ort. 

We very well know that, by s 
Dissenters, Dr. Pye Smith lias bMi 
aucuaed of inoonsUtenc; iu hia Noooon- 
furmity by beuomlug and conUuuisf i 
distributor of the Enfflisli Jtegnt" 
Donum, — a grant ft-om ^rliameot f 
the relief of necessitous Dissentii 
ministers ; but tlie consistency of tl 
man may be seen even here. Ha b 
lieved that that Ao-i 'Ailed grant wa« 
debt, and not a gift or an endowmeat| 
that the Farliampnt was onlv ^vii)| 
a stipulated annuity for whicit, niaU 
years before, it had receivud an eojt 
valent. This was a fact whici Dr. 
Pye Smith well knew and bi^ievwJL 
and, as he cooscientioualy beli«veiltUi 
to be a bargain bona/t/e made by P»^ 
liomeut, bis censors would hare don* 
better to admire Ids sterling iDt««I~ 
than bilng a flimsy accusation « 
consistency against htm, 

One more mental feahire maj 
mentioned, — hia entire aelf-oblivion. 
Ho never seemed to be conseious 
Ilia own great abllitlea or aervlM* 
Meekneaa aud humility absorbed (11 
thought of hiniaet^ even a moat jiuti- 



Hc ■ 



„ __„ was evident 

tn all but bimself Tlie flow of Irilo- 
tary honours never plunged him Ints 
pride, but were worn in an odmirablt 
self- possession, 

Bfifore we bring thia sfaoteh to K 
close, there remain some few of Ut 
social relationships at whidi wc t 
throw a baaty glauce. We have 
that for many ycai'S he held a pnotoratf^ 
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lat jiut look at h'aa in 
'-{Mllnt, Bis pulpit vaa a lutty, 
[Dandiug watcD-tower, from which 
:aok ft widii view of everything 
iag in the world afl'et-ting tho in- 
ita of mail. He was not whut is 
ir»lly understood aa a popular 
eher. The granes of oratory were 
jiractised or studied by him, yet 
-M ueTer ungraueful, To be iwjiu- 
le was too good, too i^iU. He h&d 
nnch to givn out, and uould give 
ttention to the flimsy, gewgaw style 
sli very often is the secret of the 
of the jiopalor pre&cher. Among 
iwn people lie tuone was the mitn. 
dieoourBeB were always highly in- 
^ve. No candid man could bear 
1 without great benelit. Their 
sture partook much of the charae- 
of olasB-i'oom preleotions, They 
> luftde up of utTgn exegeais, ticti 
tmtion, and an earnest siniplieity 
affertionatenesB of iimnner. He 
lot come over hie audience with 
B thunder-clapB of jiuwer, nor 
;Ie them with the cataract elo- 
ice, nor sweeji across them with 
tornadoes of impUMioned fervour, 
were no obsarvaula in thu pi-eaeh- 
of Chalmers ; but hie power was 
I, digni&id, inaiuuating, and cou- 
iiig. 

stranger to Br. Pye Smith and his 
) of preaching would, ou hearing 
. be sometimes strock, perhajis dis- 
Md, with the Bubjeot« he introduced 
his pidpit. He brought into hia 
nirae any matters that would aid 
Uiutrations of truth, sometimes an 
tlon to the old olaMical liistorians 
poeta i sometimes a m.ithematical 
ram. which would make one some- 
la thwk he was going to solve some 
nilt proposition in tlie higher ma- 
iiaticfl ; out waiting for its applica- 
, it would tie lound sraudly anil 
lisitdy illustrative. He would lay 
wholu sweep of euience, all dlaco- 
M, all inventions, all the great 
^t« of great thinkers, tliat were 
ra to him, under coulj'ibution, to 
hia atatemeut and eiiforceiiient of 
b. Inall thpHc pulpittixernisBs,hi8 
ter and his mimner were always 
ty tnd masaive, and often majestic 
r. Pye Smith's pulpit was a great 
kl training place ; there he would 
ata gn»A questions in ethics, and 
I^^WUr »ppItcation to the lives and 
|uU|la neorera. Ho adopted and 



tode 



used Cicero's famous aphorism : ' 
jum,' ni/iii humani a Pie aii«7wm pi 
All that concerned man was dear ti 
and found \l» expression in htj 
t. We have known him thenc 
nounce great historical and esisl 
ing wrongs and enoruiitles ; to 8tat_ 
and characterise the royal rascal iti^j,^ 
of Charles II. ; to comment on and re^ 
biiku the inHidlous iiiti'igues of Louii 
Philippe. Whenhedid becomejeolouB 
for truth, rectitude, and humanity, his 
general placidity would exhibit a mo- 
mentary ruffle ; a deep mantling bluah ■ 
would blaze on his amiable couo' 
nance ; and, with a stingiuf^ witherii 
blasting torrent of reproach, he woul 
assail the violators thereof. 

la his pulpit he would sometimj 
exercise a censorship over the publif! 
press 1 would criticise the moralilgi 
and expose the delinquencies o 
Times newspaper ; and would t 
times rebuke tne too free and forwar.^, 
flippancy of " Punch ; " but, iu all thuji 
WMJ* evidi'nt his supreme regard for'I 
Ti-uth, and earnest labour to make hec 
sovereign in the earth. 

As aman. Dr. Pye Smith was a noble 
patriot. He loved the land of his birth, 
and was never iuseueible to the claims 
whioh the wellbeing and welldoing of 
her inhabitants had upon him. From 



politics of hia country. 
He was a perfect stranger to thesome- 
what vulgar notion that attention to 
political matters was inconsistent with 
his religious duties as a ChriaUan 
minister. His own idea was, that 
ligious men were the fittest of all 
engage in politics ; and thishesteadil] 
inculcateu everywhere. His politit 
were his religion in action, seeking t 
give embodiment to his deep moral 
Gonviclions, He was a reformer of all 
abuses, a radical extirpator of all 
wrongs. He took a prominent part in 
all the great social reforms that were 
agitated in his day ; such as the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, and Catholic Emancipati 
We have been informed that on i 
occaflion he felt it to be his duty 
appear on the huatiuga at an electii 
for the Tower Hamletii, to propose tl 
a veteran Bcforraer should reiirest 
that borough in Parliament. Wh kiioW, 
that ou another oceu^on he preaohi 
one Sunday evening, at the Ponll 
Chape^anahiisermouwuanelaborat 
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exposition and deftundfttion of the 
then-eiiating Cbm-Iairs. Soime oftbe 
moming papers were roiehtUy of- 
fended at the poIitiraU preacher. The 
Eretkcher himself however, folt that, to 
ft "delivered from blaoil-ffuil tineas," 
he oould bat do what h« did ; and he 
even threatened hia censors with a, re- 
netitiOQ of such nervice whenever he 
n&d the opportunity. 

Alt the benevolent aoeieties that 
aimed at the montl and social eleration 
of the masaea, found in him a warm 
advocate and zealoiia supporter. He, 
believing that intemperance was one 
of the greatest foea to the nation's 
tnoratity and advancement, eounte- 
uaoced, both by his example and pre- 
cept, the principles of the Temperance 
Societies, and became the President of 
one of them in his own neighbourhood, 
and was no feeble aupporter of the 
cunse. He also took great delight in 
MechftDics' and Literary Inatitutions, 
regarding them as vnlaable levers in 
npraieing the intellectual character of 
the people. As recently as the early 

Sart of the year 19S0, he walked, on a 
ark, wet night, from his own house to 
a Mechanics' institute in Bethnal-green, 
to deliver a popular lecture on the 
aeienee of Geology to the members of 
that society ; thus showing that he did 
not allow personal incoorvenienoe and 
even pain to hinder hie attempting to 
do good to his fellow-man when it was 
in nis power ; — a beautiful example 
this of conaistent beneficence and Tete- 
Piin patriotism, which seventy-six win- 
ters nad not succeeded in cooling down. 
Widen these manly sentiments, and 
we have a phiknthropiat ; and such 
was Dr. Pye Smith. Geography did 
Dot oircumscribe bin affections or aym- 
ttathiea ; not merely hia eountryraeu, 
out his race, shared them to the extent 
of his ability. The beat and nenreet 
example we can find of this, is his fer- 
vent attachment to the Peace Congress 
Movement. We remember, that, two 
or three years ago, he went to the 
Congresa at Paris, and when he re- 
tarned to England he was full of the 
grand idea : hia hopes were strong 
that the inHuenee of the Gospel was 
widening, and its happy conaurumation 
was hasteniug on when cood- will should 
prevail among men, and war be learnt 
no more. To his stndenta and to hia 
congregation he detailed the proceed- 
ings or that haAj, and endaaTourod to 
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inftne lua own bonevolent bopefhlnnr 
into their hearta. 

His cbarity to his fellow-men WM' 
in deed, as well as in eipreaaton. Owing 



poettion from unworthy obaracten. 
Once we remember a man mwle an^ 
cation to him for aid, whom he had 
very strong grounds to snspect of being. 
an impostor, and to whom he cun8»<' 
qu=ntly declined to cive aayOiing 
but, to convince a friend who was witb 
him that he wiia not hard-beartei' 
(needlesa pains !j, he brought on 
caab-book and showed to his friend 
that he had already given away, la 
benevolence, the whole of that year's 

Erivate income, and was maintamtng 
is establishment on his profeasiouu 



After 6tty years' public servioe, Dr. 
Pye Smith retired from his Professol^ 
ship in Homerton College, in Jiin*, 
ISfiO ; and his retirement was cnnteiu- 
poraneona with the end of the distinct 
existence of (list Academic Institntlan. 
The JnbUee year of the veuerahla 
Doctor's professorship called forth ■ 
beautiful cxpreasion of the regard of 
his pupils, old fKends, andadiuiren; 
and a aubacription-testitnonial yni 
raised of £2.600, to be presented (0 
him on hia retireraunt from public 
labour. On the lUth January, I8S1, ■ 
public breakfast wa* glveu tu the Do<y 
tor at the London Tavern. At Oat 
assembly he waa ueeu for the I»st tims 
in public. He was there, but physic^ 
infirmities had worn him down. H( 
waa but a shadow in bodily form, UA 
had need of the kind services of two 
friends to assist him into the room 
Many felt that they were gazing uD 
the good mau for the last tune i and 
the (food of that day was appropriate 
to the cirmimatance. The last ooering 
of sympathy and affection in the shap) 
of the testimonial waa there presentAil 
to htm, which he in benirtiful hmnllitj 
accepted, and in great tendemeas u 
speech acknowledged. 

For some four or five raontha preri- 
oua to this meeting, he had' betakas 
himself to Guildford ; where, with hb 
unimpaired mental activity, he 



solauiug hia privacy by reading the 
Greek poets, auJ the Hebrew and 



r waning npaoc, aoa 
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> all wUhitniwn, nnd the 

» Mrv&ut uul Mint liftd to 

on Death. But he whs p«tio«fuJ, 

nnd uiiApp.i1!ed by the proapect. 
nmX pain or orgruiio digense rup- 
[ th« uniuu uf boiljr aail bouI ; but 
lota bodily nxhtiastioii Imstenetl 
ltd ; knd,with smiling hajm iu hio 
t UeasiiUi, he threw olT bia tabei^ 

of mortality on the 0th Fobrimry, 



a, and now for the iMt 
ttiiig the morlAl frumo in which 
fT«tit apirit had lived that onno 
ated ita walls. Siitu» hundrecla iif 
iag ftHsnds there flnckod to hfij 
honoured rcmnina of him whom 

had int*aBi'ly lovod. They 
>d on him and wept. Here lay 
»dy till Saturday, the Ifitli Feb- 
f, whsn it WHS conveyed thenoe Ui 
M di-ipel, where tho honoured 

had HO long luid worthily miiiia- 
I: there, to a thiitiigiug, sorrowing 
luoe, the Rev. George Clayton 
iraneed the riinernJ orntioa orer 
ilaok oof&n in niunh ailection, aiid 

wise couuaeU to tliuse whom hn 
laA behind him. The funeral pro- 
Dn left the chapel, and moved 
iy on to Abney Park Cemetery ; 
U) a vault near the statue of Dr. 
to, tbe bonourad dust of Dr. Pye 
h wiu deposited as its liiial rest- 
ilaCA On the following morning 
S&rrls, ad the sucoeaaor of Dr. Pye 

b, in the Chair of Divinity, in the 
Collage, preached tlie funeral 

aa in the Old Gravel Hts Chapel, 

the words, "I have kept the 

," — words riolily appropriate to 

atfeor of him who rested from his 

le Late Dr. Pye Smith twice en- 
\ iuto the inutrimonial state. Ky 
irit marriage he had two eons and 
danghtera : one daughter died 
re her Cither ; his other three 






* him. 



His 



py honourable jiositi 

and modioal profeaaiona respee- 
r ; and, as there are several Pye 
mo amotig tho grandchildren, we 
hope lliat some uue or more of 
1 may catch the mantle of their 
'~ "■ gran dsi re, and connect the 
" « Smith again with philnn- 



yuras 



thropy, religion, and progi'swive than- I 
logical •cienee. The estimable lad^ ■ 
who is now Dr, Pye Smith's widowv I 
beunnie his wife about night year* I 
before his death. She also had beetf I 
twice married ; being, at the time of 1 
her union with Dr. Pye Smith. th» I 
relict of the Rev. William Clayton, of 1 
Mill Hill. f 

We ImvB written this brief aketcb I 
in the tone of admiration fbr the man I 
and Ills work. It could not be otliei^ ] 
wise. We knew him ; and to knoir 
him wna to love him. Doubtluati, like 
other inurtalH, he had his fkilinge ; but 
it would puzzle us to enumerate thont. 
In our faint pictui-e, however, we have 
sought to be &ithful and exact ; where- 
in wo have fiiiled in our object, we may 
hope for pardon. If any young man, 1 
on readinff this sketch, should, uy the 1 
eiample, lie led to emulate the dill- 1 
gence, seal, patience, and exc«lleuoe of 1 
our friend, therein we shall haii 
meet satiafacUon for our labour, 
a fair and lovely example for all young I 
men. Here is a man of learning, great I 
through labour ; of piety, sweet and f 
UuaHected ; in all matters of mami J 
rectitude, punctilious even in punot^ 1 
lioa ; a man thatadomed and ennobled I 
his age j who now reate from hii I 
works ; and they will follow him, and I 
embalm his memory among a tliankfiil | 
posterity. 



PE8TAL0ZZI. 

For now nearly a century, have " Cap- I 
tain Sword " and "Captain Pen" bwn J 
engaged in the most important oow- 1 
flict that the world eivar witnessed. J 
Coming forth armed, pm>-d-pi», from 1 
the middle ages, that gallant warrior 1 
employed all his euergiea to sustaii I 
the ancient strongholds of aooiely, 1 
which were being grofiuslly nudoiS I 
mined by the covert dexterity of his I 
able nssndant. In the deadly battled 1 
which ensued, and of which the issue, f 
though scarcely uni-ertain, is 
yet finally decided, " Captain 
found in the schooliuaaler hia moat I 
effectual ally. More powerful than the 1 
philoHophera, from Kant to Hegel, I 
Kaikca, IjinfiBster. Bell, and Fest^ j 
XoxtA, have sent into the field forues no I 
less invinoibte in their powers than 1 
ooagUnt In their supply. Very im- I 
perfectly diacipliued were moat Of I 
those troo|»8, and they were only ft J 
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very small contingent of the armieti 
which the schoolmaster has at his com- 
mand. Gr<*at, n .'vertht'lesH, have been 
their achievements. Nor have they 
been less emluriu^ than great. For 
there is this peculiarity in the con- 
quests of the schoolmaster, that they 
possess an inherent power of re-pro- 
duction. They are good seed sown in 
good ground ; they spring, bud, bloom, 
and eventually brin^ forth a harvest. 
Yet small, comparatively, has the suc- 
cess of the schoolmaster hitherto been. 
A love of knowledge he has called 
forth. A recognition of the necessity 
of popular education, and a seeking 
after the means and the method, he 
has made pretty general. This, though 
only a beginning, is a great result, a 
high achievement. It is good in itself ; 
it is full of promise. And to none, 
more than to the subject of this no- 
tice, may we ascribe the credit of hav- 
ing awakened the o^eneral interest now 
displayed on behalf of general educa- 
tion. 

Pestalozzi stands in the class of 
those great men, of recent times, with 
whose names is connected the origin of 
great social movements. Of an unat- 
tractive exterior, long, in his own 
country, pitied or derided as a dreamer, 
unable to carry out his plans with 
practical effect; ill-treated by his as- 
sistants, and vituperated by his adver- 
saries ; weighed aown and dejected by 
misconceptions, by failure, by the loss 
of all his property, he was yet an ob- 
ject of admiration throughout Europe ; 
he received visits from princes; con- 
ference with him was accounted an 
honour by statesmen ; his savings were 
quoted as authorities by philosophers; 
around him gathered disciples from all 
lands, who held it a privilege to sit at 
his feet; and thousands, who shared 
not in that happiness, thought no 
trouble too great if onlv they could 
imbibe his spirit from either his writ- 
ings or his immediate pupils. Never- 
theless, Pestalozzi became not great, 
either by splendid actions, or lofty un- 
dertakings, or the establishment of 
permanent institutions. As little does 
ue owe his fame to 8^stemat*c princi- 
ples of education. His real greatness 
rests on the powerful movement to 
which he gave birth, on a subject in 
which, before him, few had taken an 
earnest and deep concern ; it rests on 
the never-failing zeal with which he 



sought means for alleviating th 
dition of the disesteemed and of 
ed members of the humbler clasi 
rests Htill more on the extraor 
humility which was a chief feat 
his cliaracter; it rests, most of i 
the unusual perseverance with 
he devoted, to the accomplishn 
his noble purposes, his entire 
all his thoughts, all his deeds, 
possessions. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalutz, 

generally known by the Italiai 

of his name, Pestalozzi, was b 

Zurich, on the 10th of January, 

His father, descended from a fai 

gentle blood, practised as an oci 

m the same city, and lived in i 

but respectable circumstanoes. 

maternal grandfather was a Prol 

minister in the neighbouring vil 

Hangg. The visito of the chih 

frequent in the house of the cler^ 

ana there he had opportunities « 

nessing the detrimental effect 

young peasantry produced by tb 

ufactures in whicn they were ei 

In one of his latest poems, the 

of the Swan,*^ Pestalozzi says o 

self in his early days, " Whatev 

tivated mv heart, weakened the 

ence of that which should ha 

lightened my head, and quickei 

energy. My imagination soon 

predominance, and operated a« 

derance to my progress in kno^ 

and to my skill in everything 

did not in a high degree inter* 

feelings. There ensued a warn 

flection, of foresight, and of pr 

What I undertook often failed. 

and again 1 stumbled at trifling 

No child ever stumbled so mucl 

with all ray shortsightedness, 

sessed a light heart, and so 

nothing of falls which would ha' 

sore trials to other children. 

was past, was with me over an 

Whatever my wish, whatever n 

as soon as a thing had taken 

however adverse, it was aoquie 

at least after a niffhVs rest ; or 

it was to me as if it had nevei 

place. This peculiarity flndin( 

ment in circumstances connect! 

* Not 1745, M stated by Biber, 
Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Edi 

i London, 1831.) The real date, name 
• proved by the fact, that, in 1846, f 
ary jubilee wan celebrated, to oomn 
his birth and extend his influmioe. 
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iication, grew in strength con- 
U and proved iujurioud through- 
." Another comment this on 
MTorth's aphorism, that ^Hhe 
. father of the man." Describ- 

childhood, Pestalozzi has given, 
ine, a portrait of his life. 
I boy of such dispositions as 
>f Henry Pestalozzi, the disci- 
>f a well-ordered home and of 
study, was of special necessity, 
vantage was not gained ; for, at 
y period, he had the misfortune 
) his father. The res augtuta 
)reviously felt, now became seri- 
oppressive in his home. His 
* was good and kind, but weak 
lelding. Wanting power over 
\ she was unable to exert a due 
nt on her child ; who, in conse- 
!, was uncleanly in his person, 
tie given to order. These causes, 
Led with certain natural inapti- 
produced an eccentric appear- 
which drew on him, from his 
naster, the sobriquet of " Harry 
r." ** Hanr Oddity" he was, and 
y Oddity he remained to the 
f his days. Knowing his wife's 
of firmness, his father, on his 
bed, enjoined on Babeli, a true- 
d peasant girl, then a servant in 
>use, never to leave the family, 
r, "If you do my children, when 
gone, will be scattered and fall 
16 hands of strangers ; for, with- 
l, my wife cannot keep them toge- 

Babeli gave a solemn promise 
id by the family, and that pro- 
she religiously kept under the 
at pressure of narrowed circum- 
8, displaying a care and pru- 

which must have had the hap- 
jffects on Henry. The source of 
ief peculiarities, however, was in- 

It was, therefore, constant in 
oration, though modified by Ba- 
it showed its predominance in 
lozzi's school routine, in which 
s awkward, unhandy, and unsuc- 
1. Yet, in his own way, he made 
ess in knowledge. Some things 
zed with avidity ; in others, dull 
nsusceptible, he remained below 
>crity. In orthography and writ- 
e proved a confirmed dunce ; so 
;er once said to him, in his man- 

" Could I only see one line of 

without a mistake, I should then 

you fit for much which you wish 

and to do." In the study of the 



annient languages he made little profi- 
ciency. !Nor, indeed, were they taught 
so as to captivate a mind like his. Com- 
municated as matters of routine and 
memory, they found no points of sym- 
pathy in a youth, who was already, in 
thought and feeling, deeply occupied 
with the practical subjects of popular 
ignorance and woe. And though, with 
a superiority to the mere verbalism of 
our English grammar-schools, the great 
historical examples which they con- 
tain were brought out and presented 
to the scholars, Tievertheless, as they 
were mere abstractions of past ages, 
and in no way offered in connection 
with actual interests, they failed to 
produce any marked and abiding effect 
on the young dreamer's life. A simple 
child of nature, he, from internal affi- 
nities, repelled the artificialities of 
classical life and mythology, and 
sought in the life that was around 
him, whether of the universe or of 
man, points of contact and sources of 
nutriment. Dreamer though he was, 
yet reality was the stuff of which his 
dreams consisted. The- age had some- 
thing congenial to offer. It was an 
age of fermentation. The revolutions 
of the last hundred years were then in 
their birth. New thoughts were be- 
ginning to assail old customs, laws, 
and institutions. The natural was pre- 
paring to vindicate its rights against 
the artificial. In appearance, at leasts 
the natural found a voice and an advo- 
cate in Bousseau. The fancy educa- 
tional picture, which he had painted 
in his Emile, fell into the hands of Pes- 
talozzi. At once the quiet and passive 
visionary became an enthusiast. Not 
that the work showed him what ought 
to be, or what to do ; but it gave pre- 
cision and prominence to the vague 
but deep feeling he had long cherish- 
ed of the actual evils of society, espe- 
cially among the humbler classes ; and 
it called forth, in his soul, a lofty but 
dim and indeterminate ideal of a social 
good, which might be realised, and 
ought to be sought for. That good 
was to be reached by the aid of popu- 
lar education. " I compared," remarks 
Pestalozzi, "the education which I 
had received at home and at school, 
with that which Bousseau demanded 
for his Emile. The home education, 
and the public education of all classes 
appearea to me a crippled form, when 
compared with Itousseau's ideal, in 
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which only could there be found a re- 
medj for existing evils, and a source 
for the large and lofty good of which 
man is capable. Of that ideal freedom 
was the essence, and in that ideal my 
soul, fond of freedom, and longing for 
an amelioration of society, found an 
object which aroused my best aspira- 
tions, and made me resolve to strive 
after a sphere of usefulness among the 
people." 

Not easily did these desires take a 
definite and permanent shape. With 
a heart full of the milk of human kind- 
ness and high desires, he knew not 
how to give precision to his ideas, nor 
by what methods to carry his notions 
into effect. A chaos was that soul. 
Rays of light were there, but they 
were scattered rays. Aims it had, 
good aims, but they were wrapt in 
confusion. As yet not even a profes- 
sion had been chosen. The Christian 
ministry had attractions. It was the 

gost which his grandfather fille<l, and 
lied so worthily. With the duties 
and tranouil pleasures of that office 
many of his pleanantost associations 
were connected. He would become a 
parish priest. He began the requisite 
studios. When near their term, he 
entered the j)ulpit of a country con- 
gregation. Pursued bv his native 
awkwardness, he stuck mst in the ser- 
mon. Striving to relieve his confu- 
sion, he broke into a laugh. His con- 
fusion was doubled, and, when he came 
to the Ijord's Prayer, he broke down. 
Clear was it that he would not do for 
a parson. But what was he to be? 
Some genteel pursuit he must choose, 
for he belonged to a genteel family. 
He thought of law. But for the law 
he was as unfit as he was for the Gos- 
pel. His incapacity was well known 
to his faithful friend Blunschli, who, 
being suddenly seized with a sickness 
which threatened dissolution, called 
Pestalozzi to his bed-side, and said, 
** Henry, T am dying, and you must 
not throw yourself into a pursuit, 
which, with your simplicity and truth- 
iblness, is sure to be full of danger for 
you. Choose a plainer and more quiet 
path." The words, soon enforced by 
nis friend^s demise, sank int^> his soul. 
The law wa« renounced; with its re- 
nunciation the question returned, 
"What shall 1 doV' Difficult ques- 
tion! specially difficult in this case. 
Here wajs a man conscious of benevo- 



lent intentions, conscious of son 
power, conscious of earnest dttdn 
and willing to work, to work in a 
suitable way; but unable to find 1 
mission ; striving to get a foothold i 
the earth, but striving in vain ; stm 

fling for light, yet left in darkiM 
[appily, the one great impulse of I 
nature would be heard, and, Im 
heard, prevailed. That impulse U7g« 
him towards practical benevoleiM 
And his propension to practical beo 
volence had taken a particular fon 
Only by an improved education am 
the world be bettered. So he thougk 
or so he fancied ; for his state of ma 
wanted the definiteness and the eerl 
tude of a conviction. In his fluctu 
ing state, however, his mind was stroi 
enough to bring him to a determin 
tion ; and that determination he e 
pressed in the words, " I will be 
schoolmaster." Away, then^ to t 
university, Henry; take Demosthen 
a^^in in hand ; rub up your Lati 
give your mornings to mathemati 
and your evenings to history. Inste 
of doing so, he bums his manuscrip 
which contain the fruits of years 
study, and enters an institution 
practical agriculture. Meaning is the 
m that step. After all, Henry, th< 
art not such a dreamer as thou seei 
est. Something new and somethii 
good hast thou in thy teeming, troubl 
brain. Still Pestalozzi was a dreamt 
A speculatist he entered the establis 
ment ; he left the establishment a sp 
culatist. A practical fiumer he hi 
not become; nothing practical oou 
he be. His mind was excited, I 
views were enlarged, but what he ss 
he saw in a nmze; he had neith< 
found out a way into life, nor asoe 
tained exactly what end he shon 
pursue. At this crisis the bewilde 
ment of love brought a new troop 
fancies into his souL Tet with kt 
came ^ood fortune. Anna Schnltei 
of ZUnch, the daughter of a substa 
tial merchant, deserved his love. Y 
in his poverty could he aspire to h 
hand ? He made the venture, and w 
rewarded with success. Yet the wc 
ing must have been a strans;e oi 
Thus in a letter, addressed to the lac! 
did he prefer his claims :-*-" Those 
my failings which appear to me ti 
most important) in regard to my ftitn 
condition in life, are improvidenoe, i 
consideration, and want of presenee 
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I know not how far they maj 
drcome bj effort and experience, 
eaent they exist, in so high a de- 

that I dare not conce^ them 
bhe maiden that I love ; they are 
5s, my dear, which require care- 
nsideration on your part. I have 

failings which arise from a sen- 
y that will not always submit to 
lecisions of the understandiug ; 
Dfben I am extravagant in praise 
lame, in my inclinations, and in 
^position. I have so strong a de- 
br desirable objects, that I am 

borne away by the feeling be- 

the boimo^ of reason. In the 
y of my native land I am myself 
able. Give all your attention to 

weaknesses; days there will be 

the ioy and peace of my soul will 
laded by them. If you do not 
r me in the practice of my du- 
yet shall I scarcely have the 
r to perform them with tranquil- 
1 the midst of the opposing cur- 
of my infirmities. Of my utter 
rard of etiquette, and of what the 
I calls the proprieties, I need not 
: ; it is obvious at the first glance, 
st also, my dear, make to you the 
^nfession that I shall always ac- 

my duty towards my wife sub- 
ate to my duty towards my coun- 
and that, whil^ I shall be a very 
r husband, yet I shall hold it to 
y duty to yield nothing to my 
I tears, should she thereby at- 
b to keep me back from the full 
arge of my obligations as a citi- 

My life will not pass away with- 
mportant and serious undertak- 

My whole heart belongs to my 
Try. I will run every risk to alle- 

the want and the woe of the 
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ble resolve ! but, surely, not the 
effectual for success in courtship, 
the days of Othello, never did 
speed by so strange a pleading : 

e lov'd me for the dangvrs I had paas'd ; 
td I loved her that she did pity them. " 

, " Harry Oddity" gained his wife. 
. his wife he also gained command 
•operty. "With that property he 
lased one hundred acres of waste 
in Aargau (Bern), and building 
lon a mansion, in the Italian style, 
ninated the whole Neuhof, and 
! received his bride (1769.) For 
rt time his days flowed on tran- 
f. Amid flocks and herds, and 



out-of-door employments, Pestaloz^i 
was in peace. The peace was of short 
duration. Still pursued by his Own 
shadow, he was urged to attempt all 
manner of foolish things. The pro- 
cesses of nature were too tardy for 
him; he must leap to results as he 
leapt to conclusions. The disorder of 
his mind made itself felt in his opera- 
tions. The house, without being fit 
for his purposes, was too large and too 
expensive. Evil reports were carried 
to the counting-house, in Zurich. An 
examination ensued, and the capital 
was ordered to be repaid. This was 
" a heavy blow and severe discourage- 
ment." "The charming dream vanish- 
ed ;" Pestalozzi said, "the hope of 
creating there a tranquil sphere of 
duty was gone." Yet courage and 
hope remained in his wife's breast as 
well as in his own. Out of failure they 
resolved to pluck usefulness. The re- 
sult was the opening of a school for 
poor children. No, Henry, you were 
not meant to be a gentleman farmer ; 
schoolmastering is your work. And 
yet of that work Pestalozzi knew next 
to nothing. Happy for him and for 
the world that lie had all to learn. 
"Old saws and modem instances" 
were, therefore, not in his way. His 
march was not impeded by the bag- 
gage of prescription. If he knew lit- 
tle he had little to unlearn. And all 
he knew, or rather felt, was, that he 
had children to educate, and was re- 
solved to educate children. Even in 
his destitution Pestalozzi had an ad- 
vantage. Genius does better than 
turn all things to gold: it turns all 
things to account ; it turns all things 
to its purposes. ThiHi did Pestalozzi. 
School-room enoi^h he had. Good air 
was plentiful. Pupils streamed in. 
But books ? Books are the plague of 
teaching. Under the load of books 
has been buried many a mind that 
had the right educational feeling. 
Capable of rising to inspiration, it 
e&ik to routine, dead routine, and in 
dead routine it worked on to the end. 
They know not what education is who 
are slavishly given to books. Educa- 
ti<m is the descent of the higher mind 
on the lower mind. Education is the 
discipline which the higher mind gives 
to the lower mind, l^ucation, then, 
implies and requires mental contact, 
the contact of tWo individual minds. 
Its essence \& oestaot; w|rm and 
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muiftl ayni)iiithy iU iiiHtniuiciit. An 
love i* n grenl ravnaler, ao in turn thn 
only Bffeulual tv&dier. Withowl lov« 
lh«re never van a i^ockj tearlior. I'ut 
•ymimthy niui )i>vp wo of the hmH, 
uid nut of b<iuk». (buiiug frum the 
heurt, to t!rt heart Uioy umka Ih-Jir 
Wfty. That love booke may uvenclj, 
but to g«iierate it is beynuil tlicir 
power. Doiihtloas, if cducatiou lies in 
thi; ctiniiDUuiiuition of tatitit, bdulm, aM 
muniialn, are nHofiil, and may h« ne- 
OcsRury; hut thrn tlioy nrn rnther fur 
the tencher'ii privacy tlmn fur the 
K-boolroum, From the Bohuoli'oom wb 
would nothanJHh bookx, but. kerpliio; 
books pretty timch in the haiJc-ground, 
snil reaorving them for a|)eciiiJ p«r- 

Bwa wciulij [lut into oiMration the 
heart ami the living tougiie of 
ucfttor. 
Much of tliix PeHtnlUBii Ii)i<l to laoru ; 
And muoh of it waa taught even by the 
■ibroa of cipcnimataucea. Ilia great me- 
rit wa£ tbj.t he braueht to the tunk 
not a [irettared iniud but a prepared 
heart, Educate be miut. A iieoeasity 
waa laid upon him, ami educate he 
would. As to methoUa and imnlo- 
sivnta he waa totally uupruvidoJ. Vet 
■oaruely waa he aware of hia de«tilu- 
tion, There he ia a ftill-grown man ; 
and there ia hia wife hy his aide ; full 
of aome aort uf knowledge, poaaesaed 
of high culture, and nveraowing with 
love and dsaire for the work. Suiely 
they eau cdncntn children, and aa 
■urely wUI they make the trial. Their 
papila are beggars, but the lower the 
ooadition of their pnptle, the greater 
their need ofeduaatiou, But whence 
wan fuod to come for tliia beggars' 
bi:iiirdiug~sohool t Pesljiloszi was al- 
■ufint pnnnileSB. Work brings food. 
Thi' school, then, is an induatrtal 
aohu'il, Happy nttoeasily I Hand-labour 
and head-btlniur are comlHnod, aocord- 
Ing tn the primal laws of the univeran. 
Spuuiatly needful for pauper children 
waa induKti'ial training. Hrre. at unoe, 
WM a lever for liftintf the destitute 
out of "The slough iif Heapiind." Hare 
was the lever which PeMtalossBi had 
loug sought. Here he aaw the uiid, a 
road to which he hail doaired alnioat 
aa blindly aa earnestly. With rlffht 
good heart did he apnty hinaelf to nis 
new duties -, delighliul duties tu hiiu ! 
In aummer, aod in tine weather, he 
waa out in the fields at work with hia 
pauper pupila around him. In winter, 



and when the weather t ... _ _, 
able, he taught hia acholare to waiK 
and aplu, with other uael^il i 
Aritlimeliral Htudies rulleval t 
dium of bodily Inliour. 

Buf'oneaowri 
It waa nmarved I'l 
nlntp atllofwvl l.liiii ■ 1 
l>tgu.n nt N'-Tihi>f 

lovillgrll'.Mdi. : ■ili.i !i ■ . 

with diir,,..' 

bad, thi'ii I. I....-- 

tlieir tuiigiii^-. ".iL. luul. 
obstatJus pi'uHt>uUid ihumi 
paronta. Paufwra aro a nancy i 
self-willed race. IJuch were thoy fbi. 
by Pestalozzi. Looking to their d 
advantage, rather thau to the t 
vantage of their children, they *-^— 
them and took them away, araordii 

to their own iik'iifltirt. ' - ' ^ 

profit. A r .1 

backoff. .!.. . ,. 

dity; th..ri,h , v.i.i. 
that its clui.ljm iiii^tii 
wiia a seaaoii uf pit^'uli 
ways diffieult to n-wir 
Uieu free IVum labum 
order, the ratlier Lui 
diacontonted niotLhora, each with ; 
tongue fVaught with complaiat ; ani 
disorderly fathers ready to inftue ink 
their sous their owa iusurbodlutloi 
For the most part, thn evils were tl 
very evils that Pcstaloxxi nould o 
cure, for they were the evils by whli 
he hluieolf was in a measure poaseni 
No man ran l.imnli thatwldeh ha is not 
and " Harry Oildity " could not inspM 
his paupur children with habits of B^ 
der, propj-k'ty, and gradual progrW 
After live yuars the nxpertineDt a~ 
to an end (176(1). 

Once mure haa the dreamer &iledt9 
bo an actor. Yet tu hia dreams ni 
tliere greater advantage for the WtH^ 
than ill all the doings of othor aohtt' 
maatei-s. I«t ua, howsver. hear* fc, 
worda from Henry's owullpsj^ — "lUrtd 
fur years together In a eircls ofmon t^ 
Hfty jiauper children ; in povort? HA, 






bread with them, and lir 



myself like a pauper to try if I 
teach paupers to live aa maa. 
plan wliic^h I had fornied for their 
ueatiun eiubraeud agrieulture, ma 
faet.ui-e, and eommeree. But young 
I waa, I knew not what utteotioiL 
what powers Uia realiaatioa of 
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is would require. I allowed my- 
' be guided oy a deep and decided 
^ of what seemed to me essential 

execution of mv project ; and it 
3 that with all the experience of 
ife, I have found but little rea- 

modify the views I then enter- 
l. Nevertheless, my confidence 
3ir truth became my ruin. For 
equally ti-ue on the other hand, 
in no one of the three depart- 
i above mentioned, did I possess 
>ractical ability for the manage- 
of details ; nor was my mind of a 
■jO keep up a persevering atten- 

lifctle things ; and in an isolated 
on with limited means, I was un- 
to procure such assistance as 
; have made up for my own defi- 
es. In a short time I was sur- 
[ed with embarrassments, and saw 
•eat object of my wishes defeated. 
B struggle, however, in which this 
pt involved me, I had learnt a 
leal of truth ; and I was never 
fully convinced of the importance 
f views and plans than at the 
jnt when they seemed to be for 
jet at rest by a total failure. My 
, too, was still aiming at the same 
b ; and being now myself plunged 
wretchedness, I had a better op- 
nity than anv man in prosperity 
can have, of making myself ac- 
ted with the wretchedness of the 
e and with its sources. I suffered 
as the people suffered ; and they 
,red to me such as they were, and 
jy would not have shown them- 
\ to any one else. For a length 
Lrs I sat amongst them like the 
mong the birds. I was cast away 
3n, and their sneers followed after 
* Wretch that thou art,' they ex- 
ed, * thou art less able than the 
est labourer to help thyself, and 
lou fanciest thyself able to help 
)eople.' Yet amidst the scorn 

1 I read on all lips, the mighty 
n of my feeling was still directed 
} same point, to stop the sources 
; misery in which I saw the people 
d me were sinking ; and in one 
ct at least my power was daily in- 
3d. My misfortune was a school 
ich Providence had placed me to 

truth for my great object ; and 
[ learned of it more and more, 
which deceived no other has ever 
zed me ; but what deceived every 
tlse, now deceived me no longer. 



I failed to attain my aim because I was 
unworthy of it ; because I sought it 
merely in the outward. I neglected to 
work out to a sufficient depth within 
my own mind the foundations of what 
I mtended to bring about."* A noble 
heart had this broken-down school- 
master. In the midst of scorn and des- 
titution he learns wisdom. Ay, at the 
very moment when in no under tone 
men were declaring that he was fit only 
for bedlam or the poorhouse, to whicn 
one day or other he was sure to be 
sent. The cloud under which he sat 
was dark and thick. Much did he 
mourn for his failure, more for the suf- 
ferings of his own impoverished and 
grieving wife, who, as the last drop in 
his bitter cup, was now seized with a 
dangerous illness. But his sorrow was 
not without hope ; nor was it without 
streaks of light. At the invitation of 
his wife's sister he visited Germany, 
and had personal intercourse with 
Gro^the, Wieland, Klopstock, Herder, 
and other great spirits. At length he 
took hold of the press. If he could not 
teach he could write, and in writing 
he might instruct others how to teach. 
He published his " Leonard and Ger- 
trude." The book was welcomed with 
a loud acclaim of universal approba- 
tion. He received a gold medal in ac- 
knowledgment of his deserts ; but 
necessity compelled him to convert the 
honour into current coin. His plans 
were good, so said every one, exceed- 
ingly good ; but, yes, there was a "but" 
appended to every approving sentence. 
The signification of that unhappy 
word, comes out in what Lavater said 
to Pestalozzi's wife : — " Were I a 
prince I would take your husband's 
advice in everything that concerns the 
peasantry and the improvement of its 
condition, but not one crown would I 
entrust to him." Besides other publi- 
cations he now prepared and sent forth 
his " Inquiries mto the Course of Na- 
ture in the Development of Mankind." 
The deep shadows of his mind sank on 
the pages, and there they remain. In 
them you see not Pestalozzi, but Pesta- 
lozzi imder a cloud. It is the educa- 
tional book of Job. In a few words 
its author describes the feelings and 
purposes under which it was written. 
" I had sunk, but I was not insensible 
to my degradation, nor did I fail to 
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How Gertrude teaches her little ones. 
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■Iruggle against it. For three yeart 
I t«aed more than I caa expresB over 
that work, with a view to get settled 
in my owD mind an to the progresa of 
my favourite ideas, sad to bring my 
innate reelings into h&rmoiiy (vith my 
notiona of civil rightand moral obligsr 
tion. But this book also is no more 
thou a lastiwoiiy of my internal inca- 
pacity, — a mere play of my reflectiva 
acuities. The subject is not compre- 
hensively treated, nor is there a due 
exercise of power to oombat myself, ur 
a sufficient tendency to that practical 
ability which was requisite for my pur- 
poses. It served only to increase that 
deficiency within myself, arujing from 
a disproportion between my power 
and my kuowledge, which it was indis- 
pensable I shoulafill np, though I grew 
every day more unable to do so. Nor 
(lid I reap more tlian I sowed. My 
book produced on those around me the 
same effect as everything else I did ; 
liardly any one understood me ; and 
in my immediate neighbourhood thi^re 
were not two men to oe found who did 
not hint that they considered the whole 
work a heap of nonsense. And even 
lately a man of conaequeuue, who has 
much kindness for me, said, with Swiss 
fam'diarity, 'Don't you now feel your- 
self, Mr. Pestaloz:(i, that when you 
wrote that book you did not know 
what you wanted to be at J ' Thus, 
however, to be misunderstood and 
wronged was my lot ; but instead of 
profitmg by it, as I ought to have 
done, I warred against my misfortune 
with internal scorn and a. general con- 
tempt of mankind." Tliose dark feel- 
ings, however, were only on the sur- 
face of his mind ; and they were no 
less transient thau superficial. Forth- 
with did they vanish, when again the 
sunny raja of action fell on his heart. 
The time soon came. 

Festalozzi was in the lowest deep of 
his destitution when the tempest of 
revolution, sweeping over Europe, 
transmuted Switzerland into " tne 
Helvetian Eepublic" In the Directo- 
ry which held the reins of Govern- 
ment was Le tirand. Uuderhis patroa- 
rpestalozzi once more pronounced 
words, " I will be a schoolmaater." 
A Eeaaible plan came to nothing. But 
the horrors of war opened a heM, The 
Canton of Unterwalden stood out 
against the democratic enthusiuarQ. In 
consequence Stanz, ita capital, was 



burnt to the ground by ths FreoA 
lovers of their specie^ (1796^ tki 
greatest and mott varied kinds ft 
wretchedness ensued. Crowds of 
tlierless and motherlesa children van 
ered about unclad and unfed. P«el%- 
lozzi was sent to miniBt«r qid, "[ 
went ; I would have gone into thQ re- 
motest clefts of the mountainato com* 
nearer to my aim ; and noir I rw% 
did come nearer. But imagine my pty- 
aition. Alone, destitute of all ~ — 
of inatructiou, and of all other oomw 
ance, I uniteii in myself the offices uf 
Buperintandent, paymaster, stewan^ 
and sometimes chambermaid in a 
half-ruined hcuae. I was sarronndaa 
with ignorance, disease, and everjr kind, 
of novelty. The number of chUdiCft 
rose to eighty, all of diSerent agw: 
some full of pretensions ; others inured 
to open beggary, and all, with a (w 
eiceptions, entirely ignorant. Whali 
task ! to educate, to develope tbcM 
children, what a task ! I ventorei! 
upon it, I stood in the midst of thosa 
children, pronouncing varions sounds 
and asking themtoimitatethoae sounds ; 
whoever saw it was struck with tlu 
effect. It is true it was a meteor which 
vanishes in the air as soon as it ap- 
pears. No one understood its nature. 
I did not understAud it myself. ItwM 
the reault of a simple idea, or ratllW 
of a fact of human nature, which wu 
revealed to my feelings, but of whiphi 
was &r from having a clear 



Most true is it that the schoolioastn 
makes the achool. As ia the one so il 
the other. Equally true is it that ed- 
ucational aystema are as they Me ti- 
ministered ; good for much, or good lot 
nothing, according as is the mind oftb 
administrator. A bad system in gool 
hands will prove more uaefiil thai) the 
best system in bad hands. We han 
an example in the point juat brougU 
before us in the words quoted. IkfB 
ia that which ia emphatically callad 
" The Festolozzian System," as it ie 
DOW practised in our infiijit schoolA 
Tlie teacher utters certain socauli!, 
which are repeated by the pupila. Tie 
plan, though it went not near tb» «»■ 
aenca of "The Pestalozzian System," 
proved, in the hands of Pestalosa. 
very efficacioua, because every wora 
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, tliose words with him were 
iigUB uf things. With aJl hia flpec- 
itiye ajttl CTeu nuaty teadeuuies, 
. dkloausi loiii firm hold on realities, 
and on renlltiea, outward realities, at 
4nt too wnuU on outward realitiea, 
did inB \e>vi the minila uf hia pupils to 
faotoo and to feed. Instead i)I preaenb- 
inK to them mere wonU, wliioli are 
Nuy tlie signs of sounds, he presented 
to uiem sounds in connection with tlie 
vl^ecta whieli the/ represent. Things 
(hemAelvm, or the ptcturea of thinj^, 
ts set before hla pupils' ejes, and part- 

B putting into them ideas, and 
' by drawing ideas out of them, 
tdually led them to an accurate 
Uqnaintance with the essential and 
Itstuictive qualities uf objects, consid- 
arad flrat individually, then in combi- 
Datiou tts a whole, and then again as a 
fart, or parts of the great system of 
(he ODiviirHe. Admirable diaeipllne 
this 1 And this admirable discipline 
it la which lioa sunk to the mechanism 
of our ordinary infant and other 
■ohouU, in which sounds remain sounds, 
•Oiuds without sense, sounds without 
ilUipiration from the spirit of a noble 
houi, or the yet higher spirit of an 
heroic life. By what means Pestalozzi 
mwie those suuuda of his "spirit and 
lit^" nay in port be learnt from words 
vktoh, epealcing of his present efforts, 
1» aadresBed to Oesnuer: — ''From 
morning till evening I was in the midst 
of the children. All that concerned 
tiieir mind and body proceeded from 
nte. All help, all succour, all instruc- 
tion Otua« forth immeiliately from my 
buida and heart. My hand lay in their 
bftod, mv eye rested on their eye. 
Wlieu tney wapt I wept, and their 
iMgh called forth mine. They were 
out of the world, they were out of 
Stalls ; they wero with me, and 1 was 
with Uiem. Their bread was my 
brawl, and their drink was my drink. 
I b*A nothing but them ; no house- 
keeping, no |>ay, no service around me, 
I luul only them. If they were well, 
1 wu iu their midst ; if they were ill, 
I WM at their side. I slept amongst 
Uiom. I WHS thelaatthat went to bed 
at nisht, and the first that arose iu the 
moralDK' Even whan in bed I prayed 
MMi toUted with them, until they fell 
Ml«e{>. Surrounded every moment 
with the danger of a twofold infection, 
1 removed the almost irremoveable 
Itupurities of their garments and their 
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Yes, PestalozEi was now getlini 
the essence of things. "Mind 
mind." That should be the educator's 
motto. " I wax with them, they wero 
witli me," There is a whole educa- 
tional revelation in those words. Let 
no teacher pi-oaume to call himnelf a 
teacher until be has found the way to 
a pupil's heart, Having done so, hs 
will educate indeed, and educate well, 
and educate for groat and lasting re- 
sults, provided always he is a pure- 
minded, Clixistian man. Napoleon is 
reported to havesaid, L'Btat, c'eet m 



good system of education ] A good 
master. 

Scarcely need it be stated that our 
educator now made progress in his 
work. The wild pauper children lived 
together under his loving care, like 
brothers and sisters. Great was hia 
moral and religious influence, — great 
because it wus indirect ; he did not so 
much talk about religion as rely on the 
religious life he lived. Moral and reli- 
gious instructions be gave ; they were 
not, however, abatr&ctTcBsune, but prac- 
tical comments on passing events. The 
number of his scholars increased so 
much that he could uot teach them all 
himself. Hia means forbad -him seek- 
ing aid in other teachers. What waji 
he to do } He was never without es- 
pedients. So he set one scholar to in- 
struct another. And here we have, 
before Bell and Lancaster, what ia 
called the Bell and Lancssterian 8yBt«ni . 
But in the hands of Pestalozzi the plan 
had li& iind vigour. With him it was 
mutual rather than monotoriai teach- 
ing. Mutual teaching is good, for it i» 
natural. All real learners arc mutual 
teachera. But the monotoriai systeu), 
which sets one ignor.'uit boy over twenty 
boys only a little less igoorant than 
himself, can do little good, and gen9- 
I'ally doeu much harm. It inflates the 
one, and degrades the rest ; albeit, it 
may get the muitiplicatlon table into 
their heads by the force of repetition- 
Soon was an abrupt termination put 
to these useful labours. Jn June, 1790, 
war compeUed Pestaluzei to break up 
the estalilishmeut. Having provided 
the children with provisions for their 
journey, ho dismissed them with words 
of kindness, which brought teara to 
every eye. Deep was the disappoiut- 
nient tuat he felt. Ha dcAcrittea ' ' 
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emotions to his friend Gessner in these 
words : — " When, after toiling and rest- 
less nights, a shipwrecked sador gains 
sight of land, and begins to breathe 
hope of life, but suddenly, by an adverse 
blast, is driven back on the boundless 
deep, and once more strains all his limbs 
until they are numb and powerless, so 
was I. Conceive, if you can, of my 
heart and will, my labour and my fail- 
ure, my misfortune, the trembling of 
my shattered nerves, and my dumb 
astonishment/* A judicious use of the 
baths restored his self-possession. He 
went to Bern, and thence, on the advice 
of friends, to Burgdorf, where he en- 
tered an elementary school as an assist- 
ant, and had from early morning to late 
evening to teach chilaren of from five 
to eight years of age " the art and mys- 
tery" of what are called reading and 
writing. Original in everything, he 
pursued a plan no less simple than effi- 
cacious. I^orance, however, could not 
appreciate its merits, and many a mo- 
ther expressed her disapproval m these 
words : " I could do as well at home." 
Almost worn out with his labours, Pes- 
talozzi, in this humble position, learned 
much. He was confirmed in what he 
called his intuitive method. By educa- 
tional "intuition" he meant the sight 
of the actual object on which instruc- 
tion is given, in contrast with mere 
book knowledge. Hence arose another 
feature of the Pestalozzian system, ge- 
nerally in England designated "Les- 
sons on Objects." In good hands the 
method is excellent. A teacher takes, 
say an orange, and converses on it with 
the children, in such a manner as to 
excite and sustain their curiosity, train 
their faculties, and augment their know- 
ledge in number, form, quality, use, and 
origin. But in time Pestalozzi's intui- 
tive teaching went far beyond the point 
at which it has remained fixed in this 
country. Appealing to the eye and to 
the tongue, he also appealed to the 
head, the heart, the consciousness of 
his })upils, leading them to see and 
know themselves m all their powers 
and relations, and so putting them into 
possession of the best of all knowledge, 
the knowledge of self, while he aided 
them in the unconscious but very effec- 
tual discipline of their several faculties, 
and so conferred on them an advantage ; 
namely, self-culture, which is better 
even than self-knowledge. 

Another and a yet more important 



truth came forth at this time 
mind of Pestalozzi with force f 
minence. He saw that educal 
the work of the mother rather i 
schoolmaster ; or, at any rat 
without the former, the latte 
effect very little. In his opini* 
cation was and must ever remai 
tially maternal in spirit and op 
In spirit it must be genial and 
in operation it must comLmen* 
birth and go on continuouBlj, 
good mother's influence, in its 
days a child receives impressio 
so receiving impressions its tendc 
ties are opened, strengthened, i 
veloped, — the impressions wl 
receives form the elements of it 
life. Hence the mother, from 
and through whom the chief c 
impressions pass to the child, 
real educator of the child. ] 
education, then, is maternal ; 
our earliest impressions are alii 
powerful and most lasting, so m 
education is most important, 
education is essentially maten 
education of the schoolmaster 
only vicarious and supplemental 
school takes the place of the h 
make up its deficiencies. Witho 
mothers there can be no good 
tion ; and as, in any country 
home, the mother is, so must tl 
cation be ; and, as the school i 
supplement and a continuation 
nursery, so should it breathe th< 
in order to complete the work 
nursery. 

Pestalozzi could not long rei 
obscurity. His merit drew on 1 
eye of the Helvetian Govemme] 
wished to place him at the hea 
educational institution for the 
The plan failed for want of 
Meanwhile Pestalozzi had beco 
quainted with Kriisi^ the son of 
tradesman, who had gained a 
subsistence by going on erran 
other job-work, but, having 
schoolmaster, came to Burgdorf 
family of little children. Asac 
himself with Kriisi, Pestalozzi 
(1800) a school in an old castle 
he was allowed to occupy, and, 
by his low terms, drew around 
considerable number of children, 
connected with the higher classes 
Pestalozzi and his co-operators < 
for themselves an educational 
and educational appliances. I 
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uutuolB, wliich, however, did not 
I fivm tlie moBtcr'a pen, they 
drew tlie nmtevials yf Ihair in- 
>n from the remurkable Hcenev 
ire with. whicU they were sui-- 
d, and which they brought home 
r pujttls' mindB by vtuied expla- 
f and ill great patience nud 
as love. Pestalozzi'a name he- 
be great. Ue lirew to his aide 
and Buss, Nicderer and Schmidt, 
m the world ia iudehted fur the 
If gave in developing theii' laas- 
cteas, both in ptucUce mid iu 
.tAvy writiiigM. Niederer proved 
nt vaiao to Pisatalozzi. " Hla 
Bays Dr. Bibei", ''eai'ly aucus- 
tO uoaif above the ayet^ma and 
of men, hail penetrated thr(>ua;h 
>iidi« of lunrniiig, and through the 
* the lettor to the brightness of 
Isdotti, to an apprehension of the 
aee. He was difltinguiehed by 
aality, clciu'aeBa, and precision of 
a&d by aa uncommon power of 
ctiOn. Fujils had uo value in his 
ti'in but BO far ils they led to 
>W, and he distinguished with 
le eye the hollow motaphjBii'B uf 
;*iBt from the plain tbo^h em- 
liu Lvigust'e of tmth. The as- 
X of »'nch a. man wna essentially 
ary to Pestalo^/i, whose geniua 
]te the dark aummer oloud, pre^- 
cit'.l light, but iuoapahle of canit- 
i, except ia sudden flashes, sepn- 
by intervals of deep obscurity. 
all the ansioty of one who car- 
n unborn uuiverse within his 
, FeiitaloKsi was never able, oft«u 
attempted it, to explaiu liiumelf 
ind dearly ti) othei's oi* even to 
Ifi Hia laugnngB, especially on 
iOt Blibjecte, resembled the wa- 
Iglltumei' of a lamp through th'^ 
of a forest, which, while it pru- 
to the eye a few objects iu a 
est ligbt, harasms the imagina- 
y a thousand changeable shapes 
mosi moving to and Cro through 
ightly luist. Niederer, uu the 
Ty, who was not eudowed with 
native geniua which could call 
r worid uf ideas into existence, 
Rod, iu an eminent degree, steadi- 
f viwoOt d«|rth of thought, acuti?- 
tf jtldgmeut, and perspicuity of 
l^on. PeHlalozni discerued aud 
;Utei1 in him these pfts. He saw 
n that Niederer was the mau 
HKluirrur, would pUce hiduwji 



ideas and feelings before his c< 
uess.andenableuim topnn 
securely and succeBBftilly.* 

It is ouly iu part ti'ne that Peatalozii 
was unable to expound his viewe> in a | 
dear and satis&ctory manual', The ! 
statement is borne out by the charac- 
ter of a work which ahont thia time | 
he published, entitled, "How Gertrude | 
Teaches her Little Ones," iu wliich, 
moi'e characteristically and 
clearly, more ainiply and more 
niugly, than any one else, he lays ba- I 
fore the hearts of mothers his views o 
instruction aud education, aa well b 
the longing desire of his whole life to J 
give help to the poor, aud bia inability 1 
to give tliat help so as to satisfy him- 
sell. The work, which appeared iu the 
form of letters addressed tu Oesauer. j 
drew ou its anthor the eyes uf all who 1 
were truly and deeply intereated in i 
the c'lltiire and elevation of the people ] 

In the Ca»tle-»chool insutKcieacy of I 
meana made itself felt, soniutiiues pain- t 
fully. In 1803, however, the Helvetic I 
Govemnient sent its president to in- i 
vestigato aud report on the estahli^- J 
mcnt. The consequence was tlutt it I 
was invested with the dignity uf a I 
national institution ; its teachers were 
honoured with grant* from the public 
trea^jiiry, and assistance was given ir 
the publication of its maiinala- J 
change of Govenuncut came. The 
castle was restored to its former fivac- _ 
tiooa, and the scholars were dismissed. J 

Here, then, ia Pestaluzzi ouce mors i 
at large, with "the world all before I 
him," though " where to choose" ha 4 
as usual knew not at all. Oflbrs, how- J 
ever, eame: one ti-om Pelleuberg. lufl 
part it was accepted, but the coiise-^ 
iiiieut connection was of short dura-« 
tion. jlnotherled him to accept tho. I 
castle of Yverdon, beautifully situated 1 
ou the southern eud of the lake of] 
Neufchatel <180-l-6), where he esUiV, 
lished a boaiiliug-school, iu combina- I 
tion with an orphan asylum and iliM 
teachera' seminary. Ag^u, without f 
pecuniary i-esources, PcslalozEi had to 1 
create the meaus for supplying all that 1 
waa necessary. But the task was now 1 
comparatively easy. He had gained a I 
Eui-opeaa reputatiou ; and soon there J 
camo to him, from all parta, acholars 1 
intended tor ordinary lift and for the J 
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>r were sick, for the cliildreu of 
)re opulent inliabitants to ask 
parents to send something or 
or their relief. "With the same 
33 did Gluelphi provide for me- 
ssistance. When, from poverty 
)rance, the people neglected to 

the physician, he went him- 
report their case ; or, if neces- 

) invite him to the sick bed. " It 
this spirit that he taught faith 
re practically ; and the children 

1 that they understood his in- 
^n, more frequently by tears of 
Q, or by a significant silence, 
Y clever answers to catechetical 
►ns on the respective doctriaes." 

! the benign influence which 
)zzi exerted at Yverdou, and 

over the civilised world, was 
•n to come to a period. Had all 
.chers in the establishment been 
\ head, long might its existence 
)een perpetuated. But Pesta- 
vas fated to eat the bread and 
:he water of failure and disap- 
lent. Niederer and Schmidt 
1 dissensions. Schmidt, especi- 
>ok measures, and employed lan- 

which were as distressing to 
)zzi as they were injurious to 
/ablishment. In this unhappy 
years passed on, during which 
ncipal of Yverdou employed all 
sources to compose differences, 
J order and peace, and give his 
ions their full and appropriate 
itum. Alleviations of the evil 
Still the disease was at the 

and at length, in year 1825, dis- 
n ensued. On the downfall of 
ducational institutions, the great 
•, worn and weary with care, 
, and disappointment, returned 
ihof ; and, after a short ilhiess 
t the age of 80, at Brugg, on the 
►f February, 1827. In his latest 
OS, "The Incidents of my Life," 
5?he Song of the Swan," he has 
th an impartial view of his own 
r. Cloudy and disturbed was 
Dzzi's sunset. Could reward be 
it of, in connection with such a 
b miccht be said that he descend- 
liis grave unrewarded. Work- 
owever, not for rewiird but for 
ork's sake, he had a very high 
1, a reward among the highest 
Is ever bestowed on man ; in an 
Lce which, good from the first, 
e better and more ample every 



passing year of his life, and which has 
grown and spread, and will not only 
grow and spread, but be more truly 
appreciated, and more thoroughly rea- 
lised, generation after generation ; call- 
ing foi*th the very power by which its 
volume is to be augmented, and its 
pace accelerated, and its diffusion made 
universal. A miniature of Pestalozzi, 
painted by his own hand, may, if 
mournfully, yet appropriately, close 
this portion of our subject. 

" Thousands pass away, as nature 
gave tliem birth, in the corruption of 
.sensual gratification, and they seek no 
more. 

" Tens of thousands are overwhelmed 
by the burdens of craft and trade, by 
the weight of the hammer, the ell, or 
the crown ; and they seek no more. 

" But I know a man who did seek 
more. The joy of simplicity dwelt in 
his heart, and he had faith in mankind, 
such as few men have. His soul was 
made for friendship, love was his ele- 
ment, and fidelity his strongest tie. 

" But he was not made by this world, 
nor for it ; and wherever he was placed 
in it he was found unfit. 

" And the world that found him 
thus, asked not whether it was his 
fault or the fault of another ; but it 
bruised him with an iron hammer, as 
the bricklayers break an old brick to 
till up crevices. 

" But, though bruised, he yet trusted 
in mankind more than in himself ; and 
he proposed to himself a great purpose, 
which to attain he suffered agonies, and 
leai^ned lessons such as few mortals 
had leai'nt before him. 

" He could not, nor would he, become 
generally useful ; but, for his purpose, 
he was more useful than most men are 
for theirs ; and he expected justice at 
the hands of mankind, whom he still 
loved with an iimocent love. But he 
found none. Those that erected them- 
selves into his judges, without further 
examination, confirmed the former 
sentence, that he was generally and 
absolutely useless. 

" This was the gram of sand which 
decided the doubtM balance of his 
wi'etched destinies. 

" He is no more. Thou wouldst 
know him no more. All that remains 
of him are the decayed remnants of 
his destroyed existence. 

" He fell, xis a fruit that falls before 
it is ripe, whose blossom has been 
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nipped by the iiorthcni gale, or whose 
core is eaten out by the gnawing 
worm. 

" Stranger that pa.ssest by, refuse 
not a tear of synipatJiy. Even in fall- 
ing, this fruit turned itself towards the 
stem, on the branches of which it 
lingered through the sunmier, and it 
whisj>ered to tiie tree, * Verily, even 
in my death, will I nourish thy roots.' 

" Stranger, tliat passcst by, spjire 
the i)erishing fniit, and allow the dust 
of its corru])tion to nourish tlie roots 
of the tree, on whose branches it lived, 
sickened, and died." 

Pestalozzi once j)aid a visit to his 
wife, who was at a fjisliionable water- 
ing place. He travelled on foot. As 
he drew near to tlie place, he was seen 
at some distance by his wife, and a 
lady, her companion. The latter, to 
whom Pestalozzi was personally un- 
known, exclaimed, addressing the 
former, " Oh, madamc, look, I pray 
you, at that man ! what a monster ! " 
" That monster, madam e," was the 
reply, " is my husband." The excla- 
mation was not unreasonable. Short 
of stature, his head sunk between his 
shoulders, and bending foi'ward, his 
face full of anxiety and even distress, 
his attire showing every mark of neg- 
lect, Pestalozzi would, in fashionable 
{)hrase, be pronounced " a fright " ))y 
any jury of fair ones that might be 
empanelled on the question. Yet had 
his coiuitenance more pleasing moods 
oi' expression. Singularly various, in- 
deed, was it. Now there lay on it the 
tenderest effeminacy and mildness ; 
now shot forth from it heart-rending 
pain and woe ; now was it kindled up 
with feai'ful earnestness ; now was it 
inspired with heaveidy love jiud joy. 
The prevailing expression of his whole 
person was that of a child gi'own old ; 
of one old in years, })ut a child in life ; 
a child in simple and guileless affec- 
tion ; a child, U>o, in weaknesses ; one 
whose outward development had been 
suddenly aiTOsted, and who, in conse- 
quence, carried into manhood the dis- 
regard and disorder which inadver- 
tence and bounding spirits produce in 
children. Always a child, Pestalozzi 
never knew men, and, consequently, 
was little able to govern either men 
or children. Like children, he was 
soon angi'v and soon pjwJlied. 'J'lie 
neglect of nis personal appearaiKie wiis 
a imrt and a token of nis child-like 



natui'e. His attu*e was not only poor 
and scanty, but mean and nej^lectful. 
Days togctlier he went about nis esta- 
blishment unshaven, his hair uncombed, 
his shoes or slippers down at heel, his 
stockings hanging down. These im- 
jiroprieties were the simple inadver- 
tencies of childhood, to a sense of which 
no worldly greatness could arouse hun. 
One day the King of Holland's arrival 
at Yverdon was announced. Pesta* 
lozzi luistened to meet the monarch as 
he entered the cjistle, and was found in 
the coiridor with one foot bare. The 
reporter, from whom we receive the 
anecdote, adds, ** I took him hastily 
aside, tied up his stocking, which was 
about his heel, and cleansed his dress- 
ing-gown, which he almost constantly 
wore, from the dirt and feathers with 
which it was covered." 

Yet this child in appearance was in 
leality a sage. Not in pi'actice so much 
as in thought, was he sage. Yet prac- 
tically, what an amount of good did he 
accomplish ! But that good was the 
result of his spirit rather than his deedH. 
Utterly destitute of what the French 
call savoir-faire, in English called com- 
mon sense, he yet was largely and last- 
ingly useful, because lie was in spirit 
ahnost an an^el. His ruling affection 
was love, tender, deep, earnest love, — 
love which, if it could not reach its own 
pur])oses, was so far of a X)ractical na- 
ture, that it ever sought an outer form, 
and could see no object in which it 
could benelicially spend itself, without 
an effort to accomplish the kindness it 
devised and designed. In that love lay 
the secret of his power. By that love 
he drew around nim young and old, 
and rivetted the attention of the former 
and the heaiiis of the latter to his words 
and to himself. Like all true love, Pes- 
talozzi's was self-forgetful. On one oc- 
casion the King of Pnissia visited Neuf- 
chatel. Tlie old man resolved to go 
<'iii<l tender his thanks to the mouarcii 
for sending so many pupils to Yverdon. 
But he was so ill, that several times on 
the road lie swooned away, and had to 
be taken out of the carriage for his 
recovery. His attendant repeatedly 
entreated him to return. He refused. 
" No," he said, " I must see the King, 
even should it cost me my life ; and u, 
in consequence, only one Prussian child 
should receive a better education, I 
shall be richly repaid." 

Three periods may be ditttinguished 
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in Featalozzi's career. Tlie fii^st em- 
braces the time until the year 1798. 
During this period, relying solely on 
his own power, he lived entirely for the 
idea of improving the unhappy condi- 
tion of the lower classes by means of 
education, by industrial training, and 
by instruction suitable to the natural 
imfolding of the faculties of the young. 
All which he did proceeded directly 
from himself, and belongs to him exclu- 
sively. The second period beguis with 
his operations in Stanz, and extends to 
a few years before his death. The idea 
of his elementary uianuals assumed a 
somewhat definite form at Stanz, be- 
came clearer at Biurgdorf, and was car- 
ried into effect by his fellow-workers, 
Kriisi, Niederer, and Schmidt, but under 
those extraneous influences, passed into 
a different form from that in which it 
existed originally. Thus in a measure 
turned from his own purpose, he under- 
took to educate children of the higher 
classes, and placed his hope of social 
amelioration on educational publica- 
tions which never could accomplish a 
purely personal and individual work. 
Raised unexpectedly to a high position 
of social respect and influence, he lost 
from sight the cancer which, engendered 
by others' discords, was eating into the 
life of his establishment. The third 
and last period contains only a few 
years. Disabused of the delusions which 
more or less had for twenty years pre- 
vailed with him, he, now an old man, 
was inwardly and outwardly himself 
again. With clear vision and with an 
excess of humility, he looked back upon 
the errors of his life, and judged his en- 
terprises with a severity which will be 
shared by no one. He may have erred, 
but even in his writings he has left a 
store of precious thou^ts which sutfice 
to vindicate for him the love and the 
veneration of his kind. If he erred in 
his measures, he was right, and he was 
noble, too, in his aims. And his errors 
of fact were the result not of ordinary 
neglect, but of inborn and inbred infir- 
mities, which deserve and excite pity 
rather than blame. 

In those right and noble aims is the 
true and lasting source of Pestalozzi's 
influence. In Germany, where thought 
is as rapid in its flight as it is constant 
in its birth, improved methods of edu- 
cation have put educational philoso- 
phers in advance of Pestalozzianism. 
In England that system has been im- 



perfectly conceived of and still more 
incompletely carried mto practice ; 
but in Germany, as well as in England, 
Pestalozzi's aims have given rise to an 
educational impulse, not to say enthu- 
siasm, from which good results have 
been, and fai* better and wider results 
will be, reaped. Even this imperfect 
sketch may do a little for its extension, 
should itsucceed in convincing some that 
it is the spirit and not the form which 
makes an educational system efhcacious 
and benign in its operation. Manuals 
more or less true to the Pestalozzian 
model are in very many hands ; but, 
for power like that of Pestalozzi, we 
must wait until a second Pestalozzi 
come. 

An impulse was lately given to Pes- 
talozzi's influence, which, to a large ex- 
tent, was confined to Switzerland and 
Germany. Tlie year 1846 was the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. The 
epoch was made a season of personal 
and social rejoicing. An educational 
jubilee was proclaimed and observed, 
which, at least, served to do honour to 
the memory of one of the gi*eatest 
benefactors of our species. Specially 
becoming and worthy were the pro- 
ceedings of the Canton of Bern, in 
which his work was commenced. His 
tomb before the school in the village of 
Bier, to which Neuhof belonged, had, 
in the course of time, fallen down. A 
monument was erected there, which 
bore an inscription, the uncovering of 
which formed part of the general fes- 
tivities. The inscription runs — " Here 
rests Henry Pestalozzi, born in Zurich, 
the 12th of Jan., 1746 ; died at Brugg, 
the 17th of Feb., 1827 ; the deliverer 
of the poor at Neuhof, at Stanz the 
orphans' father, at Biu'gdorf and 
Mtinchenbuchsee the founder of new 
schools for the people, at Yverdon 
the instructor of manhood ; as a man, 
a Christian, a citizen, he was all for 
others, for himself nothing ! Peace 
to his ashes !" At the foot of the 
memorial are carved the words,^ 
" Grateful Bern raised this monument, 
1846." Not inappropriately might his 
fellow-countryman have added the 
following fable, taken from Pestalozzi's 
allegorical tales entitled, "Figures to 
my Spelling-book :" — 

" THE PAINTER OF MEN. 

" He stood at his easel, and the peo- 
ple thronged round him ; and one of 
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ally began his teens and his verses to- 
gether, if he did not actually " lisp in 
numbers." In 1793, he, with fear and 
trembling, dropped into the letter-box 
of a Dublin magazine — the " Antholo- 
gia," — ^two of his earliest production 
in verse, prefaced by a note to the 
editor, requesting the insertion of the 
"following attempts of a youthful 
muse ; " and was agreeably suijprised, 
not only by their appearance, but by 
finding himself hailed, a few months 
after, as " our esteemed correspondent, 
T. M." Thus huiTied into tlie pro- 
blematic occupation of verse-making, 
he wrote, at fourteen, a sonnet to his 
schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel Whyte, which 
also appeared in the " Anthologia ; " 
and circumstances incidental to his 
early training under this master gave 
still further occasion for the exercise 
of the rhyming faculty. Mr. WJiyte 
was a kind though somewhat vain man, 
and, as a teacher of elocution, had long 
enjoyed considerable reputation. Pii- 
vate theatricals were then in high 
favour among the higher ranks of 
society in Ireland ; and Mr. Whyte, 
who had a secret lovo for this pastime, 
independent of his elocutionary fame 
and practice, lost no opportunity of 
encom\aging theatrical tendencies 
among his pupils. Many years pre- 
viously this taste had sprung up ; 
and at Carton, the seat of the Duke of 
Leinster, at Castletown, Marley, and 
other great houses, private plays were 
got up, and in most mstances the super- 
intendence of these was entrusted to 
Ml*. Whyte, who usually contributed 
the prologue and epilogue. At Marley, 
the seat of the Latouches, where the 
masque of " Comus " was performed in 
the year 1776, Mr. White supplied the 

Erologue, and a no less distinguished 
and than that of Grattan furnished 
the epilogue. Sanctioned by such high 
precedent ; paint, and powder, and bad 
acting held their sway in Dublin, and 
aflFordcd young ^Moore new opportuni- 
ties for practice in his favourite pas- 
time, and for the acquisition of the 
stage strut in addition. He became, 
in tact, a show-scholar, to tb.e no small 
shame of pious and " proper " parents, 
and to encourage a taste for acting 
among Mr. Whyte's pupils. Among 
the playbills prepared V>y Mr. Whyte 
to illustrate the occasions of his own 
prologues r.nd epilogues, there is one of 
tx ])lay gQt up in 1790, at I^ady Bor- 



rowes's private theatre in Dublui, 
where, among the items of the even- 
ing's entertainment, is *•' An Epilogue, 
A tS/ueeze to St.PauVs — ^Master Moore.'' 
Acting and verse -making thus came 
to alleviate the torments of Hoi'ace, 
Virgil, and the pons asinorum ; and 
the young Apollo combined witii the 
music of the lyre the equally diverting 
gifts of Roscius. Following his own 
narrative, which, as written by an 
Irishman, cannot be expected to begin 
at the beginning, we go back to a 

Seriod anterior to 1790, — ^previous, in- 
eed, to Ids tenth year, — and find him, 
in company with many other young 
people, enjoying the summer holidays 
at a bathing-place near Dublin, and 
concocting a theatrical performance, 
consisting of the " Poor Soldier " and a 
Harlequin Pantomime, — ^the parts of 
Patrick and Morley falling to the pos- 
sessor of the "two gifts." For this 
performance he wrote and recited an 
epilogue, of which the following four 
lines remain as a sample : — 

Our Pantaloon, who did so agod look, 

Must now resume his youth, his task, his 

book ; 
Our Ilarlequin, who skipped, laughed, danced, 

and died, 
Must now stand trembling by his master's 

side. 

Still pushing the inquiry in those 
delightful prefaces which Moore pre- 
fixed to the collected edition of his 
works, in order to ascertain how early 
he first showed an aptitude for the 
craft of verse-making, he says, " So far 
back in childhood lies the epoch that I 
am really unable to say at what age I 
first began to act, sing, and rhyme ; " 
which leaves us to conjecture that, 
doubtless, he surpassed that person 
whom the song describes as 



solving problems 

In Euclid, before ho could speak^ 

and improvised odes and Iliads in the 
intervals between pap and bed-time. 

Not to be jocular, however, with the 
memory of one into the mould of whose 
grave the grass has not yet struck its 
roots, although the temptations of 
Irish subjects---as in the case of Mrs. 
Hall's "Ireland," the dedication of 
which to Prince Albert was printed at 
the enid as well as the beginning — ai'e 
numerous enough, it is cheering to turn 
to the testimony of his love for home 
at this period, and note how that was 
one of th9 eleIn^^ts in forming ^ genius 
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wbich, ID its matnritj, was one tX Uip 
liappifvt and most filial of any that 
have lileawd tlie wovW. "To tlie^BO 
(lllfbreiit talenta," he naysy "bupIi fV>i 
they were, the cn,v nnii aooiol hnbita 
|trevailiii(; in Dublui affbnled froqneiit 
ripportiinitieitofiDsplay ; while nt home, 
n mn«t tuniahle fntheri kdA a. mother 
sDCh as in heart iui<i head has rnrely 
been equslled, fumijihed me witit that 
])iireat stimulua to esertion — the desire 
to pleaae those whom we at once most 
love and most respect. It wiie, I think, 
u year or two after my entrance into 
e(ill?g(< that a masqiie written by my- 
self, and of which I had adapted one of 
the BongR to the nirnf Haydn's "S])!!!!- 
Boiig,"waBaDted,uuder our own humble 
roofin Aiingier-Htreet,by my eldest sis- 
ter, myself, and one or two other young 
peraone. The little drawing-i-oom over 
the ahop waa our grand place of repre- 

"eiitMiun, and young , now an 

eminent professor of musie in Dublin, 
pnacted for na the part of orcheRtra 
at the piano-forte." Who knowa hiiw 
mneh of the healthiness, not to Bay 
hi^liaiiuy, of his genius is to \ie attri- 
buted to the fosU'ring eni* of this 
" amiable father, and mother sueh as in 
heart and head haa been rarely equal- 
led ) " while there are so many who, 
like Margaret Fuller, are compelled to 
say, even in i-efening to parents whom 
they deeply love, that the follies of 
those parents have entailed upon them 
mental and bodily Bufferings, and given 
a morbid tone to intellect that else had 
been of the healthiest. 

This gay, social circle no doubt af- 
forded young Moore an edncation, if 
not higher, at least more congenial to 
his nature than that which he obtained 
within the walla of Trinity College, 
Dublin, whither he waj! sent in 17B3. 
Indeeil, so early had he entered upon 
the field of authorship, that it waa only 
a wonder that he did not cut his teatli 
and read the proof-sheets of his first 
work together. The stoiiny period of 
ilia iutiuicy, too, had much Ui do with 
the tendency of liia early inspii'ation. 
A. migbly change was then working in 
llie pditical aapect of Eui'ope. Ireland 
fcraa groaning nnder the yoke of Eng- 
__3lBh oppresnion, and her Catholic popu- 
iation was treated with indignities, 
and shut out from the mimicipal and 
•jwlitienl rightu of citij;en3. Bom of 
■Catholic parenta, Moore came into tie 
itOflil with ihia yolu jaund his jieck ; 



n that a fond motbi 
> the Bar as opening 



looked forwani 1 ^ ^ 

for him a career that might Iwul 111 
honour and affluence. ; for not Oii 
were Budi avenurs to distinction clow 
but even the University, the j 
»iuroe of jnihlic education, was to hia 
" a fountain sealed." Who can womla 
tlien, thai the " conquered natJOD, ' 
wrongfd and trampled on, shmildhail 
with iiiy the first outbreak of tlia 
Pi'eueh Itevolution, as a signal to the 
slave, wherever suffering, that tha da* 
of his deliverance waa near at hand. 
When the new* of that event reachd 
Ireland, jiopulnr sympathy mani^te^ 
itself in every poaaible form of Irinl 
enthusiasm ; and at a dinner given hi 
honour of the event, to which yor"" 
Moore was taken by his father, I 
boy aat on tlie chairman'a knee, wfaih 
the toast west round, " May t' 
breezes from France fan our Iriah oi 
into verdure." This occurred in 1791 
Soon alter was passed the memoTaW 
Aut of 1783, sweeping away s 
the most monstrons of the i-emalniDg 
aanutioDs of the penal ooile ; and youn^ 
Moore was amongst the lir»t of tba 
young Helots of the land whn faaat^ned 
to avail himself of the new privilege 
of betn^ eilucated in their coDntiv^ 
University — though still excluije4 
from all share in those college honoun 
and araolnments by whieli the ambi- 
tion of the youtbn of the ascendant 
class was Htiraulated and rewartkd. 
Anxious to (h'teri'e, whei-e tlid Uff 
would not allow hint to u»nin, diatliic- J 
tion, he eiitei-ed as candidate tuM 
a scholarship, and, as far na OoM 
resnlt of the examiimtinn wenl^ 8 ~ 



enjoyed for his . 

The period of hia entering college 
waa oue of storm and violence, t^nuiot 
waa torn by convulsions. Louis XVI. 
had just been beheaded, and the reign 
of terror had comnienwd. In Oelober 
of the same year, the unhappy queen . 
waa led to the scaffold. Toulon wu J 
taken from the English by Napnleoii.fl 
At home, riotH had been Grequeat, audi 
plots were fomenting in every town on 
the ruabii. Irehind, after lier loi^l 
iiiyhl iir';r'i-l(li)i]i, OMiilLlnotbeexpectea 1 

(li.- n.idn.l -.li.li riiiiJ happy, dispoBi' 
tiiiii i.i'ilj" |,..ii]ili- ivhkOi prevented the 
i^oniLimtiuu lri\n Lukin^ ijce of the | 
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Lspects. Among the strange 
•ns into which the volatile na- 
their Celtic blood led them, the 
classes in Dublin, under a more 
aal flow of hilarity and life, in- 
a politico- convivial club, one of 
•bjects was to burlesque, good- 
edly, the forms and pomps of ! 
With this view, they estab- ' 
^ sort of mock kingdom, of 

the island of Dalkey, near 

was made the seat ; and an 
i pawnbroker, named Stephen 
ge, much renowned for his 
le singiilg, was the chosen and 

monarch. Before miblic affairs 
;ome too serious tor such pas- 
was usual to celebrate, yearly, 
:ey, the day of the mock sove- 
accession ; and, as related by 

one of these anniversaries, 
ted one fine Sunday in summer, 
prominent place and freshness 
memory. The picturesque sea 
— the gay crowds along the 
3f the island, — ^the innumerable 
iill of life, floating about, — and, 
all, that true spirit of mirth 
the Irish temperament never 
lend to such meetings, rendered j 
ene one not easily forgotten, 
ite ceremonies were pei-formed, 
! order of knighthood bestowed 
ain favoured personages ; among 
upon Incledon, the singer, who 
•om under the touch of the royal 
with the appropriate title of 
ai'les Melody. A lady, too, 
fattier, of no ordinary poetic 
had, on the same day, been ap- 
l his majesty's poetess laureate, 
;he title of Henrietta, Countess 
rels. Here was a scene which 
have inspired a heart even less 
^e than young Moore's, though 
•f less than Irish warmth might 
Lilating through it. Tlie climax, 
!r, was still more suggestive, 
ihe day after the commemora- 
here appeared in the Dalkey 
razette a proclamation from the 
mself, offering a reward of nu- 
; eraiiebaiiei (Irish balance) to 
ider or findei-s of his crown ; 

owing to his " having mea- 
botli sides of the road" in his 
nau progress on the preceding 
had unluckily fallen from his 
►row. 

not to be wondered at that so 
a field for Jthe ex£rciae of his 



favourite art should be left imtilled, 
and forthwith the young poet wrote a 
satirical Ode to His Majesty — ^the first 
of those political satires for which h« 
afterwards acquired so much renown, — 
in which he contrasted the happy secu- 
rity of King Stephen, of Dalkey, with 
the insecurity of his royal brother of 
England, who was then in daily danger 
of mob- violence, and national insurrec- 
tion. In college, too, his predilections 
for verse led hmi to present a theme in 
English verse, at one of the quarterly 
examinations, in opposition to the es- 
tablished rule of writing in Latin 
prose ; and equally startling and grati- 
tying was it, when the reverend inqui- 
sitor, into whose hand the essay fell, 
bent his steps towards him, and suspi- 
ciously asked if the verses were his 
own, and adding, when assured they 
were, "They do you great credit; and 
I shall not fail to recommend them to 
the notice of the board." Before the 
board the verses were sent, and the 
student was rewarded with a well- 
bound copy of the " Travels of Ana- 
charsis." 

If the presentation of a theme ia 
verse was a departure from college 
rule, what must we say of his devotion 
within the same walls, to the study of 
Anacreon, and his attempts, so early 
in life, to effect a complete version of 
those elegant and amatory odes 1 There 
is something very suggestive in this 
choice of Anacreon, as a first study, by 
a youth of fourteen ; and looking at 
the gay character and sparkling bril- 
liancy of his mature life and works, 
we see in this first choice of a series of 
Bacchanalian and amatory songs, the 
key of his temperament and character. 
Specimens of his first ventures in this 
work appeared in the February num- 
ber of his favourite journal, the " An- 
thologia," in the year 1784. Bolder 
still, and as if flushed by the Baccha- 
lian essence of these warm rosy odes, 
he laid before the sober board of the 
college a select number of his transla- 
tions, in the hope that they might be 
considered as deserving oi some hon- 
our and reward. Into the hands of 
Doctor Kearney, one of the senior Fel- 
lows, he thrust his manuscript; and 
the Doctor, as may be supposed, at once 
objected to recognise, by any public 
reward, writings so eonvivial as they 
were known to be. Not that Anacreon 
was proscribed J^y-the sedate heads ^ilf 
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tlie college, or by sedate heads any- 
where, for old and young are equally 
attiiched to this class of litemture, and 
n«Mther the clericiil gown, nor the leaden 
atolidity of ])rofessoi*s of morality, ai'o 
proof against it. Dr. Kearney, indeed, 
assisted him by lending him '^^palotti's 
Fac-similes," a copy of which had been 
presented him by his Holiness, the 
Pope ; so that, altlioiigh Anacreon in 
Greek was considered a fit study for 
grave churchmen and giddy youtlis, 
Anacreon in English was not to be 
sanctioned by such wise and virtuous 
authorities. Still young Moore lalx)urcd 
to complete a fit rendering of his ficti- 
tious mastor^s works, loving them none 
the less that they are mere modern 
fabrications, having no more claim to 
antique authorship than the transla- 
tions of tills devoted pupil. His indus- 
try was great, and from the old library 
adjoiniuff St. Patrick's Cathedral he 
acquired the materials for those einidite 
and engaging notes which were ap- 
pended to the translations. 

A branch of study which led to im- 
portant subsequent results was that of 
Irish national music, a pui*suit con- 
genial to the mind which was awakened 
to entliusiasm by the warm rose-hues 
of Anacreon's verse. Tlie old national 
airs of Ireland are now, through the 
labours of Mr. Bunting and Tliomas 
Moore, well known for their wild, be- 
witching beauty, and bear in them- 
selves evidences of civilisation in the 
sister island far back in remote anti- 
quity. The nationality of Ireland, in 
common with that of every otlier liuid, 
finds voice and impei*sonation in these 
old national airs ; and when, in 179f), 
Mr. Bunting published his first volume 
of researches on the subject of Irish 
national song, the national spirit 
awakened in Ireland, coupled witli the 
rapid spread of democratic opinion in 
Europe, insured for the work a cordial 
reception. To young Moore this woi-k 
of Bunting's was a fountain of hispira- 
tion, from which he drew draughts even 
deeper tlian from his beloved Anacreon. 
Events, too, helped to fan tlie (liinio of 
national feeling in his breast ; and 
every breath he drew, eveiy word ho 
heard, was as one more element in the 
foimation of a true Irishman. Nation- 
ality is said to make our ])atriotiRin 
partial, and to add force to frontier 
lines and sea boundaries. It may be 
90 with mcft of narrow rouIb ; but. 



with the generous and enth 
national feeUng increases ferv 
sincerity, while it dries np non 
symimthies for the oppressed i 
ever Land or under whatever 
tlie^ may abide. Certainly, witl 
nationality was a source of ins 
which rooted him in Irish hear 
out either dwai*fing the man or 
ing him insensible to the ri 
humanity in its most cosm 
aspects. He lovod the music 
country ; and, as all men are 
reformers when they com me 
national politics added to ; 
origin cemented the union botv 
heart and his native land, 
joined a debating society, an 
formed a friendship with no lei 
sonage than Bobert Emmett 
reputation for learning, eloqiie 
chastity of character was well : 
with tlie grave suavity of his 1 
This debating club, like man 
cxi^it at the present day, was 
a school for young speaKcrs w 
ambitious of oratorical dint 
and a nucleus for the format 
political clique, which, indeed, ^ 
m formation, only waiting for 
velopmcnt of time to show itse] 
threatening aspect which broug 
upon 80 many promising youth 
dation and ruin. Of the bold 
ter of these discussions some i( 
be formed from such questions t 
— "Whether an aristocracy o 
mocracy is most favourable tc 
vancemoiit of science and liter; 
and, " Whether a soldier was b 
all occasions to obey the ordei 
commanding oilicor ? " and ot 
debating which Emmett made < 
and striking speeches. Here, 
the Historical Society, to whi 
Moore and Emmett were adi 
few months afterwards, a In 
intrigue was formed, whos« 
growths wore fatal to so mai 
minded but mistaken young n 
these debates Moore sided ^ 
extreme radical party, of wh» 
mett wa.s the leader, and the I 
sin of satirical vei'so-makiiig le 
effect as much by his pen as 
did by his tongue. As a candi 
the literary medal, he gave i 
lesquo poem, entitled, " An O 
Nothing, with Notes, by Trisi 
Bustifustius, D.D,, &c., &c," 1 
squib the medal wasybted b 
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phatit migorHy; but, a diaimte 
B in ccpnBEciuenue of a motiou to 
a tlie voter, lui witliJrew bis com- 
iu from ihi 3ocii!ty'a liook. 
fttrda tlie iHuI 011797, the cele- 
l vevolutiouary |)apei-, T/ie Pteae, 
siartfld by Artliur O'Connor, 
% EniiuGtt, and otliur chtu& of 
mwd Irieb Conspiraq^, witb tlie 
if propiieaUiig nail npeiung tbe 
I Tnind iSr Uie great criaia th'au 
uhiDg. Tliis journal i*'ns re- 
ilile ruther for boldness thau 
; and young Moore, an sdherent 
ultra iiai-ty, dovoureJ its jMiges 
RVidit^, and read them twice a. 
at Iiome. Here was a new field 



7 propenaltios. He had oontri- 
to this paper a short fragment 
bttion' uf Oa^n, which unsaed oil' 
y, anS he now ventured to drop 
oe letter-box a prose letter, ad' 

id to • , of , in which aome 

rwcTB of rhetoric were enwreathed 
I prolusion of that weed which 
pere calla " the cockle of rebel- 

Thiu letter appeared in the 
print ; and it waa a conaiderable 
to ita author, when peruaiag the 
for the amusement of the family, 
iHnpli^ the reading of that lettei- 
an outi^rd appoajitnco of ease, 
every nen-e within was trem- 

Somewliat startled was he, too, 
l]ie same letter was declared, iiy 
peeling friaids, to be "very 

a verdict which was verified 
ntrde; foi- among thu extracts 
Ifte Preta brought forward by 
leetet Conucittee of the House of 
lona, to show how formidable had 
w6 designs of the IJiiItod Irislt- 
i«n or three paragraphs were 
^om tliot very letter. The day 
ita ttppearanoe, Edward Hudsuti, 
l«ronlloore'8,who Lad involved 
ilf ^ it afterward.! appoared) 
%be^y an! irrevocably in the 
imTt aud Ici wli»m Mooi-e had 
itcdl!iueei.'rnti.ftli.-l.:'ftor,ettlled 

I ■ ■ 'iL-autly 



acknowledged the fact, when «he en- 
treate'd of him navei- again to liavB 
connection with tliat paper ; and, yield- 
ing to a moUiev'a wv^h, ha rcadUj' 
plrdgod the soleiou promiaa abo i-e- 
quired. It would bo eaay to aneor at 
auoh an incident ; but who knows bow 
for into future life theae nffbotions of 
our mothers follow us, dheokiDg us in 
001' wild career, roctvling, amid the 
fever of folly, and the ahamelcsaness of | 
the happy home of youth, and thn 



couuBols 



wEfi 






vcd to 



^lU 



paths of virtue, With him, at 
least, the inother'a watchfulnesa waa 
not lost ; without it he might not have 
escaped the Cvte which bGl'ol so moiiv 
in that wild struggle ; and the world, 
now revering his memory fur the jjn- 
periahable literature hehaa bequeathed. 



peajlty in the nest, 

Meantime the coospirai^ haatened 
on with fearful preeipitanc)^, and the 
self-deluaion of 11^ votaries ^viiig way 
at last, the mystery whioh was hung i 
over their plans waa rent asunder l^ < 
the stern hand of power. It is knowu i 
how frightful was the explosion of '98 ; 
how, on Marchl^th, numerous treason- I 
able plots were discovered ; how, on 
the 23 of April, open rebstUon broke 
out lu the South of Ireland i how, on 
the ^tb of the same month, the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
aud both Englaud aud Ireland eii- 
gnlphed iu the vortex of a fearful 

The College authorities at Dublin 
had gained mformation of the rapid 
spread of the principles and organisa- 
tion of the Irish Union among the 
students. In the Report from the 
Secret Committee of the Irish House 
of Lords, this extension of the plot to 
the College is noticed, as "a desperate 
project to corrupt the youth of the 
country, by introducing their or- 
ffanised system of treason into the 
TJniverBity." A solemn visitation was 
held by Lord Clare, the Vice-CJisn- 
celloi' irf that University, with the view 
of iaguiring into the extent of this 
branch of Uie plot, and dealing ■om- 
marily with those engaged (n it- It 
seemed a hv'ish proceeding, but subae- 
queut discloaurea but too fully proved 
its stem Doceasity. Robert Eniniett, 
John Brown, and others, fled, and the 
deep ail«nQC that fpUon^d tli« oAUbg 
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out of their uames, proclaimed how jl«*ep 
had been their share in this fearful out- 
rage of the law. Many were examined, 
and many convicted on their own ad- 
missions, or dismissed from the college 
for a refusal to inculpate others; while 
many ])rofited by the occasion, and so- 
cared their own safety by giving evi- 
dence against their dearest friends. It 
was Tliomas Moore's turn, and he ob- 
jected to take the oath. " How old are 
you?" asked his lordship. "Between 
seventeen and eighteen, my lord." " We 
cannot suffer any one to remain in our 
University who refuses to take this 
oath." The oath was taken, and the 
questions commenced. " Have you ever 
belonged to any of these societies ?" 
" No, my lord." " Did you ever hear of 
a proposal at any of these meetings for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition ] " 
" Never, my lord." " Did you ever hear 
of a propositon made in one of these 
societies with respect to the expediency 
of assassination ? " Oh ! no, my lord." 
The youn^ hero of the "Ode to No- 
thing," and the daring letter in " The 
Press," was dismissed, and reached 
home, to be received as " such a liome 
alone " could receive him ; his escape 
from this fearful catastrophe being due 
to the watching Jove of a mother. 

That these events produced a power- 
ful impression on his genius and cha- 
racter, is seen in those of the " Melo- 
dies " which embody fine outbursts of 
j)atriotic feeling, or form plaints and 
dirges for those who so unhappily fell. 
The melody, "Oh ! breathe not his name," 
frequently supposed to allude to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, was an interpreta- 
tion of the dying words of Emmett : 
" Let no man write my epitaph. . . . 
Let my tomb remain uu inscribed till 
other times and other men shall leam 
to do justice to ray memory." 

on ! BREATHE NOT UTS NAME. 

Oh ! breathe not his name, lob it sleep in the 

shade 
Where cold and imhonourod his relics are laid : 
Sad, silent, and dark bo the tears that we 

shed. 
As the ni^ht-dew that falls on the grass o'er 

his head. 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence 

it weeps, 
Shall bnghten with verdure tho grave where 

he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret 

it rolls. 
Shall long keep our memory green in our souls. 

Aiieth^r, -the " Origin of ^he Irish 



Harp," was suggested by anoth 
scene in this tragedy. Edward 
already mentioned as one of tl 
of the conspiracy, was viBited 
in the gaol of Kilmainham, ' 
had lain immured for four mo 
where, to amuse his solitude 
made a large drawing, with ch; 
the wall of his prison, represei] 
fanciful origin of the harp whit 
some years afterwards, embod 
beautiful song beginning, — 

'Tis believed that this harp, whi 

now for thee. 
Was a syren of old, who rang und 

Another of these exquisi 
" She is far from the land w 
young liero sleeps," most tc 
tells the story of the love of 
daughter for the ill-fated Bol 
mett, and associated in the 1 
his countrymen the memory oi 
shared his last blessing and p 

SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAI 

She is far from the land where 1 
hero sleeps. 
And lovers are round her siffhing 
But coldly she turns from their 
weeps. 
For her heart in his grave 19 lyinj 

She sinffs the wild song of her d 

pudns, 

Kvery note which he loved awaki 

Ah ! little they think, who dolig 

strains. 

How the heart of the minstrel is 1 

He had lived for his love, for his c 

died. 

They were all that to life had entw 

Nor soon shall tho tears of his c 

dried. 

Nor long will his love stay behinc 

Oh ! make her a grave whore the 
I'est, 
Where they promise a gloiious m 
They'll shine o er her sleep, like a s 
the West, 
From her own lov'd island of sorr 

With the son striking out foi 
a path of distinction, the fathei 
tion soared beyond his count 
forsaking sand and sweetmeat] 
came a bairackmaster in the 
and, with a portion of his sa^ 
sent his son to London in 1799, 
himself at the Middle Temple, t 
having another and not very c 
object — ^the pubhcation, by subs 
of his " Translation of Anacreo 
Middle Temple is the favouril 
court for young Irishmen thin 
forensic honours. Burke and S 
sought passports to greatness 
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•lace ; aud Moore, uot destiiiecl, 
em, to move the world by his 
ice, was to achieve as great a 
y brilliancy and polish of com- 
i, ill which all the features of 
it and elegance were to be em- 
iu enduring forms. " A youth 

I breeding, in all his actions, 
it at command, a budget of his 
ngs, festive or amatory, a voice 
it to sing them with skill and 
and a copy of Horace, or Ana- 
n his pocKct, was not likely to 
with patient earnestness to the 
3 of a library bound in law-calf 

soon deserted * Pleas of the 
* and * Contingent Bemainders/ 
i publisher for his * Anacreon,' 
irough the good offices of the 
Moira, a patron for his quarto 

(for such was the shape in 
bapi>eared in 1800) in the Prince 
es. This pnnce was at least 
Itted to appreciate a translation 
acreon,* tnan the great Duke of 
rough was to criticise the care- 
;k text of the same poet, which 
Barnes dedicated to him, to the 
of scholars, and even of poets."* 
lublication of the " Anacreoii '* 
- him both friends and reputa- 
)octor Lawrence, the fritnd of 
ind Dr. Hume both gave him 
antage of their friendly criticism 
Duragement. But that his col- 
lies had not been fruitless these 
and masterly translations tes- 
he original Greek ode, "Epi 
s Tapesi," evinces not merely 
hip, but an appreciation of the 
>f the Greek language, astonish- 

II wc consider that his age was 
neteen when it was written, 
es which accompany the odes 
gossiping and erudite commen- 
Dugh in tlieir profusion i)artak- 
ewlijit tlie nature of a display 
iig, for which no better pica 
oS'ered than the fact of youth- 
[)erience. 

iurels won by his " Anacreon " 
danger of being torn from liis 
his next publication, entitled, 
Detical "Works of the late Tho- 
:le," though its appearance cre- 
iny new friends who stoutly 
1 his name from the ill repute 
cli thirf brilliant but licentious 
•ought him. This book was 

* Atheneoum, No, 1271. 



published in 1802, with the Horatiaii 
motto, " Lusisse Pudet," implying that 
a shadow of chastity still remained 
with him. Little was, of course, an 
imaginary person, invented by the dis- 
guised young libertine to receive the 
praises of the lewd, and bear the blame 
of the virtuous ; though as far as read- 
ing the book was concerned, he had 
sufficient knowledge of human nature 
to know that what the first would 
read with avowed pleasure and com- 
mendation, the second would read with 
secret pleasure and open condemna- 
tion. A writer in the " Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine" relates an anecdote 
touching the publication of "Little's 
Poems. Moore had, previous to the 
day of publication, overdrawn upon his 
publisher, and as he practised the pre- 
cept set forth in the lines, — 

The best of all ways 
For to lengthen our days. 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my love, 

he needed a few hours extra sleep in 
the morning to compensate for those 
stolen from the night. One morning, 
about eleven o'clock, the servant dis- 
turbed him by announcing a gentleman, 
Mr. C — , who wished to see him. " Show 
him in," said Moore. " The book is out 
this morning," said Mr. C — , and per- 
haps we had better have a settlement. 
You have drawn — " " Yes, I have over- 
drawn ; to what extent am I in your 
debt 1 " « Sixty pounds," replied Mi-. 
C — . " Good God, sixty pounos ! I shall 
never be able to pay so much." Sixty 
pounds, he used to say afterwards, 
seemed as great to him then as the Na- 
tional Debt. The j)ublisher, however, 
had thought of this }>efore, and proposed 
to cancel the debt for the copyright, to 
which Moore immediately agreed, con- 
sidering the tenus thoroughly liberal. 
The copyright of " Little's Poems," pur- 
chased in this way for sixty poimds, 
continued for many years to produce 
the firm a yearly i>ro{it of about i>oO(>, 
which Mr. (J — afterwards acknowledged 
by a handsome present to Moore. 

Offensive as these elfusions were 
to public morals, and notwithstanding 
their lyric beauty, some of them are 
coni])arable, in point of licentious inde- 
cency, with the detestable publications 
which issue from a certiin part of the 
Strand, and offer grave parents serious 
hints as to the expediency of suffering 
youth too soon to commence the study 
of *^ Anacreon" and such other books ab 
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Ujjivcrsities do not approve of in Eng- 
lisli — oflbnsivo a» tlioy were, they 
}>i'ought him frienduliip and patronage, 
and we fmd no difficulty in accepting 
the conjecture that the Prince of 
AVales, to whom the "Odes of Anacreon" 
were dedicated, would he prouder still 
to envy the friendHbi]) of "the laic 
Thomas Little," and would asHist a 
poet HO much after hi.^ own heart. 
True it is that sooji after tJieir puhliwi- 
tion lie was invited to Donington Park 
by Lord Moira, \uider whoso roof he 
found a lioR])itahle home ; and while 
there made acquaintance with the 
Com to J^'Artois, Louis Philippe, the 
l)u(; do Montpensier, and the Comte 
de Bcaujolais. Here he cai)tivate<l 
both sexes by his sparkling wit and 
])leasantry, and by his felicitous man- 
ner of singing, lie met Curi*an here, 
and rare sport for the exercise of their 
mutual wit was afforded by the i^arty 
of French unfortunates, whom Curran 
spoke of as "Poor follows, all dis- 
mounted cavalry I " Of the happy 
days our hci-o pjiFsod in this hospitable 
nuuu;ion, he has left as a memorial 
those linen "To the Lady Charlotte 
llawdon." 

In 1803, Moore was appointed by 
Jjord Moira'b interest to a (iovemment 
('dice in 15emmda, whither, q^i the 2oth 
of Sopt ember, he sailed, in the Phaeton 
frigate, from Spithead. Tlie "still- 
vexed Permoothes," already consecrat- 
ed to song })y Shaksjiere, Waller, and 
Andrew Marvell, wei-e defined to find 
as glad, if not as great, a pen, to sing 
once more the glories of their i)lan- 
tain shades and orange groves. The 
voyage thither aflbrded opportunities 
for the exercise of that social ehcei'fu!" 
ness and sparkling badinage for which 
Moore was through life remai'kable. 
Captain Scott, then a midshipman on 
board the Phaeton, makes special note 
in his " Naval llecoUections " of this 
geniality of the yoimgpoet, and relates 
that his departure from the frigate, on 
its arrival at Norfolk, Virginia, was 
witnessed by the gun-room mcf«s " with 
genuine sorrow." From Norfolk, after 
a stay of about ten days, he proceeded 
in the Driver, sloop of war, to Ber- 
muda. 

Such a mfin as Moore conld not bo 
expected to devote much atttsntion to 
tlie dry details of colonial politics ; in- 
deed, without impugning his character 
in any way, we may nint that this 



choice of one of the " fastest " men 
his day, whose lile and love were bla 
ed witli the Bacchanalian ritoa^ and 1 
passion that finds food in myrtle groi 
and whoso ambition then was to fu 
his friend Atkuiuou^s cliaracterlBat 
of him as "an infant sporting oni 
bosom of Venus," the choice of sucl 
man for the perfoimance of a tedl 
and trying duty marks to what ext 
vagancies government patronage < 
go, when friendship, not fitness, is 1 
qiuilification. Tliat Moore was lu 
for this ofhce he admits in one of tb 
l)refaccs to the collected edition of 
works ; and that lie felt this inabil 
even upon the threshold of office 
seen in the fact that he speedily 
tained a deputy to perform his dut 
an Thomson, in his oiRco of Surve 
of the Leewai'd Ltland, had ^ven 
ample before. His stay at Bcrmi 
seems to have furnished his iniagi 
tion with a sum]|)taous feast. '. 
srenei'y and associations of the pi 
were fit themes for verse, and in 
epistle to his friend Atkinson he gi 
a picture of tills region, painted in si 
rich, glowing colours, that the splei 
ours of tropical luxuriance seem wall 
hence to dispel for ever the gloonu 
northern skies. Spite of the foscij 
tions of festivity, and of that warn 
of temperament which had already 
strongly developed itself in his diar; 
ter and writings, tliere was always 
true Irishman's sincerity in his friei 
ship, which exhibited itself nowh< 
more pleasingly than in the letter ji 
alluded to :— 

Last night, when wo camo ih>m 

Cftlabosli Tree, 
When my limbs wore at rout, and my sp 

was free, 
Tho clow of the grape, and the dreams of 

day, 
Sot tho magical springs of my fancy in pi 
And oh ! such a vision as haunted me the 
I would slumber for agos to witness ogun, 
Thu many I like, and tho few I adore, 
Tho fiicndswho wore doarand beloved befi 
But novcr till now so beloved and dear. 
At tho call of my fancy, surrounded mo h 
And soon, oh ! at once, did tho light of tl 

smiles 
To a paradiso brighten this region of isles 
JVIuro Incid tho wave, as they look'd on 

flow'd, 
Anrl brighter tho rose, as thoy gathered 

glow'd. 
Nor tho volleys Ilorooan (though wator'd 

rills 
Of tho poarliost flow, firoin thoso pasto 

hills 



It la tbe nymph* by their myBtlol 
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Udnbnab Tree, referTed I 
oolisheil lines, was one nndei- 
maAe t1>o piet anil Hs Meiula 
rt in the foU enjojmeut of those 
111 pleasiiren oF which Moore 
uQuiircil. .Hid of the picturesque 
I I 1 iliiijBcOMry, aud 

-f his visit, has 
' "b'h C.ilnbfiah," 
• ' ■ V. Iio rft'imed to 

inlry iVoiu Bunuudaafow years 
Mgut with him one of the fruits 
trnis remarkabln tree, aud hav- 
\ it t&BtefbllT mounted as a gpV 
Tented it to Moore as a memo- 
teencs still dear to his njeuory. 
Ui inscription of whioh the fol' 
Is a'part :— " To Thomaa Moore, 
Ilia cup, formed of a calabash 
grew cm the tree which bears 
V3, near WalBuigham, Bermudti," 

Jft Barmiida iii April. He pro- 
m titui Boatou in company with 
nd, CaptAin Douglas, to New 
Troin wlienoe, after a ehort ijtn^, 
Bd to Norfylk, Virginia, where 
•tA7«d iMfore on hts voyage to 
iJo. Hei'B he passed some days 
Ib Kiglish minister, Mr. ACerry, 
troilucctl hira to President Jitf- 
Whom he fouud sittmg with Ge- 
Iwrhorn, divased in those immoiv 
mcmsra Htooltinga and slippers 
it, to the horroi' of starched offl- 
e nvpeiitud on occasions of state 
K. TS> have seen aud ppokan with 
n who drew up the Declaration 
ericKD tudependenoe, Moore al- 
E^^u^ed as an epoch in his life- 



«r through the States, forgetting 

piu-ohmeut in tlie attractions and 

". AcwWorld. This 

n any other, 



! --yi 






I.' have a aeries 
il-:m uiiLL-H 111 ids progress from 
i placo, Tlitae veraideil expe- 
-- - jug the most Bucoessful 
i>rks ; itiid although luo- 
jut to tile blunh. the 
IE time, intoxi- 




cated with ihe lavlati iffiag^f yaud spM'k- 
linajoyouBne^ which purvade these po- 
lished prod LIU tiouB. At Philadelphia 
lie formed a circle of agreeable aaaoci- 
ations in comiection with some worthy 
poraoua of the Federalist party, of whici 
the lines tu " Delaware's Gi'eeu Banlcs," 
written from JSu^alo, Lake Erie, tu the 
liouourable W, B. Spencer, remain aa a 
tostimouy. His views of American so- 



hence, althougn he made a 
atCaulinienta ia. the puraoos of Mr. 
Deuaie, and others, his ostimato of the 
American people was low, and hia pre- 
judices were too sitrong to allow him tu 
make ullowaiieci for the oruditiea oonse- 

Suent upon the infauuy of Ameriean la- 
upeudenoei The poverty of Western 
literatuj-e and the comparative abnega- 
tion of poetry by that ueople of 
utllLtiea, ia lelicitously liintea at in the 
following; — 

Ib thb \^lli T^^oiiy th^D, IS this tlia cliulfi 
Far Boiu4ng; Gmcies' Tor thuae dreams sublime, 
Whisb all Uieir miraoles oFlifbt renal 
To hoiula tlint meditate, and bearLs Ibab Inil ! 
Alas t not M— tha Mum of Nature lights 
llCf gloiies round ; sha saalea tbe cooiuitAiu. 

Aud ronnui the fbreafs ; erery woud'roitl sjiat 
BuroB with her slap, jet miui Tsgarils ib not. 
bho whispera round, her wards are in the lur. 
But lost, UQbaard, tboy linger five^g tbotci. 
Without one broalh ofsonl, dirinoly alrong, 
Olio m^ of mind to thaw them ictowng. 

A poet travelling through a region of 
uncleared forest^ could expect few to 
rceugniae him as such, yet lie wrui not 
loft to wander as a man merely ; his 
iiime had even tlieu poneti-ated to the 
threshold of the log cabin and the shoi'e 
of the lake, and among uthai- marks of 
re^pec^ the captain iu whose packet he . 
crossed Lake Ontario refliaed to take • 
payment fur his pussaae, the honour of ' 
carrying " a Poet on board being re- ■ 
compense enough. 

Of hia visit to Niagara Falls, he Ilm 
left a memorial in the " Epistle to Lady 
Charlotte Rawdon," where ho intro- 
duced a song of the apiriC supposed to 
dwell upon the island which then ex.- 
isted on the edge of the great fall. After 
crossing the '■fresh-water oeean" of 
Ontario, ho passed down tlie St. Law- 
rence to Montreal and Quolwc, staying 
for a short time at each of thoao plaees. 
The phaaea of this fi^ng tour are oasily 
traceableinthefew pieces of iwetry writ- 
ten under tlic influence of tne changing 
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scenes and events by the way. None 
of these, however, have so fresh a spirit, 
or so intimate an association with the 
scenes they describe, as the " Canadian 
Boat Song," — a gem which only Moore 
could have produced, and which has ac- 
(][uired a popularity second to none of 
the few good ballads we possess. The 
history of this Kong is as curious as the 
air and words of it are exquisitely beau- 
tiful. "In my passage down the St. 
Lawrence," says Moore, "I had with 
me two travelling companions, one of 
whom, named liarkness, the son of a 
wealthy Dublin merchant, has been 
some years dead. To this young friend, 
on yjailing with him at Quebec, I gave, 
as a keepsake, a volume I had been 
reading on the way, * Priestley's Lec- 
tures on History ;' and it was on a fly- 
leaf of this volume I found I had taken 
down, in pencilling, both the notes and 
a few of the words of the original song 
by which my own boat-glee had been 
suggested. . . . Th(in follows the first 
verse of my * Canadian Boat Song,' with 
air and words as they are at present. 
From all this, it will be jierceived that 
in my setting of the air, I depai-ted in 
almost every respect but the tune from 
thcstrain our vaf/af/eiirs had sung to us, 
leaving the music of the clee nearlv as 
much my own as the words. Yet how 
strongly impressed I had become with 
the notion that this was the identical 
air sung by the boatmen, — ^liow closelv 
it linked it»clf In my imagination witn 
the scenes and sounds amidst which it 
had occurred to me, — ^may be seen by 
reference to a note api)ended to the glee 
as first published." The note is as fol- 
lows : — " I wrote these words to an air 
which our boatmen sung to usfrcquently. 
The wind was so unfavourable that they 
were obliged to row all the way, and we 
were live daya in doHcending the river 
fiom Kingston to Montreal, exposed to 
an intense sun during the day, and at 
night forceil to take shelter from the 
dews in any miserable hut upon the 
banks that would receive us. But the 
magnificent scenery of the St. Jjawrence 
rei)ays all such difficulties. 

Our roi/ac/eurs had good voices, and 
sung perfectly in time together. The 
original worcls of the air, to which I 
adapted these stanzas, appeared to be 
a long, incoherent story, of which I 
could underst^uid but little, from the 
barbai'ous pronunciation of the Cana- 
dians. It begins — 



Dam mon chemin j'ai rencontr^ 
Deux cavaliere tr^-bien mont< 

and the re/rain to every verse 

A Tombre d'un bois je m'en vais 
A Tombre d'un bois je m'en vais 

I ventured to harmonise this 
have published it. Withi 
charm which association gives 
little memorial of scenes or 
that are past, the melody may 
bo thought common and trill 
I remember, when we have ei 
sunset upon one of those 
lakes into which the St. Law 
grandly and unexpectedly < 
have heard this simple air 
pleasure which the finest com 
of the first masters have ne\ 
me ; and now there is not a i 
wliich does not reeal to my 
the dip of our oars in the St. Im 
the flight of our boat down th< 
and all those new and fancifdl 
sions to which my heai*t was a) 
ing the whole of this very int 
voyage." 

Presuming as we may that i 
are oi'iginal, and taking Moore 
ance that he has observed the 
only of the boatman's air, ^ 
confess that this is one of tl 
elegant songs in our language ; 
those who can realise, from th* 
past experiences of travel in t 
tern world, the scenes enshr 
these simple but picturesque v 
must ever be accompanied with 
of delight. Its popularity 
country has exceeded that of i 
our choicest songs ; and there h 
a square mile of inhabited lane 
world where it is unknown, i 
Basil Hall, who testifies to the a> 
of Moore's descriptions of Be 
says of this glee : " While the p 
retaiued all that is essentially 
teristic and pleasing in thee 
songs, and rejected all that b 
he has contrived to borrow hu 
ration from numerous surrc 
circumstances, presenting noth 
markable to the dull senses of o: 
travellers. Yet these highly-] 
images, drawn in this way, as : 
carelessly and from every hand, 
c(jmbined with such graphic- 

* In my journey I have met 
Two cavaliers well mounted 
t In the shade of the wood in mv boi 
In the shade of the wood in 0y Doat 




id gei^gTaphical — truth, that 
ifl great even upon those who 
tr with their own eyes eeen 
tawa'a tide,' nor 'flowa down 
' ' ,' nor heard the ' bell of St. 
1 its evening chime ;' while 
e KuM give to distant regions, 
aij consecrated to our imagi- 
L vividnesa of intBresl, when 
a the spot, of which it U diffi- 
enlt to »a,y how ranch is duo to the 
tnagiB of tne jioetry, and how much to 
Uie beauty of the scane." 

Having pursued this biatoTy so far 
md so minutely, we must beg the 
reader's patience for the last fact in 
eonneotion with the aong, aa related by 
Uoore himself. He *aya : " While on 
tbe subject of the ' Canadian Boat 
Song,' an anecdote connected with 
flist once popular ballad may, for my 
XQOsioid readers at least, poaaesH some 
interest. A few yeara sincu, while 
■tftying in Dublin, I was presented, at 
Ills own ret^uest, to a gentleman who 
told me that his own family had in 
their poBaession a carious relic of my 
Toothful days — being the £rat notation 
I bad miule, in pencilling, of the air 
and words of the ' Canadian Boat 
Song,' while on my way down the St. 
lAwrence ; and that it was their wish 
I shoold add my signature to attest 
the Authenticity of the autograph. I 
WHured him with truth that I had 
wholly forgotten even the eiiatence of 
BUCb a memorandum ; that it would 
b« &s much a curiosity to myself as it 
could l»e to any one else ; and that I 
■hould feel thanUul to be allowed to 
In a day or two after, my 
ICQUest was complied with." . . . 
-- ;4>Uek and alas ! that Moore, of all 
'^uld, for once in his life, suffer 
try to play him false. The 
rolnme of Priestley's "Lec- 
M not shown him by a gentle- 
' <y a lady ; and his omission 
__lon of the filct completely 
B history of this lyrical com- 
" It was In 1839 (nays Mr. 
_ . B historian of the Royal So- 
^y that Moore visited Dubliu, on 
tioa of the meeting of the 
■BO elation for the Ad vancenient 
__ _ J in that city. At one of the festive 
g, which at that period of the his- 
y of the AsBOoiation were not rare 
, h very beautiful girl was in- 
l U toe poet by my brother ; 
a_j .J jjig former was at 




the time by a host of fair admirers, 
many of whom were most anxiouB to 
bo presented to him, it is doubtful 
whether he would have vouchsafed 
more than a slight pressure of hia hand 
to the yoiuig lady, had not my brother 
whispered m his ear, 'She possesses 
the original copy of your " Canadian 
Biiat Song." ' At these words the poet 
begged to learn how this came to pass. 
The facts were aimple enough. The 
book, which was Priestley's ' Lectures,' 
and on the blank leaf of which the 
song and the miuic were pencilled, be- 
longed to Mr. HarknesB, with whom 
Moore was travelling In Canada. On 
his death, the volume came into the 
possession of Mr. Miiconohie, of Eden- 
mon, near Dublin, who presented tbe 
book to his daughter, and who very 
properly reffarded the gift as most 
precious. Moore then expreaaed the 
strongest desire to aee tbe book ; and 
it was arranged that I should accom- 
pany Miss MncoDchie on the foUowiog 
day to a bookseller's shop in Grafton 
Street, where the poet had a room for 
writing his tetters, and where he ar- 
rangeif to meet ua. I shall never for- 
get the pleasure he manifested when 
his eyes fell on the well-remembered 
lines. He gazed at them long and 
earnestly — eo long and so eamaatly 
that my fair companion at length ex- 
tilaimed, ' Oh I Mr. Moore, I hope yuu 
do not want to take the book from me.' 
' No, Mias Maconchie, indeed I do not,* 
he replied ; ' but if you knew what 
thrilling remembrances of a happy past 
the contemplation of this page presenta, 
you would not wonder at my feelings. 
Since I wrote these lines,' he added, 
' I have been going so fast down the 
rapids of life, that I owe you much for 
enabling me to live, though but for a 
few minutes, in the past ; and I shall 
long reme mber this plesaan t meeting.' "* 
WoiUd it be thought that he who in 
hia j^onnger years was " an infoiit 
sporting on the boaom of Veniia," 
would lorget before sixty that Venus 
had sister^ some of them as fair as 
herself, and all entitled to that cour- 
tesy which is the inheritance and birth- 
right of her sex. On aucb a subject as 

* Respecting; this saaodote a writer in iha 
" Dublin UnlTar^tyMagailoe "Bays it wiisia 
1835 tbut tbs AsRociatiDa met in Dublin, 
though the intervlsw with MIm Miwonetite 
may bave taken plaoe in 1889, when Uoai* 
yraa og^u in Hist (4ty. ^^^^_ 
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this, BO dear to his own memory, so 
important to his reputation in the 
world, could he forget the fair creature 
who stood trembling beside him, fear- 
ful tliat he should wish to *^ take the 
book" from her. Ah, Tom Moore! 
this was one of your mistakes, and one 
which a man with less s/iow of gallan- 
try would not liave committed. 

To say so much respecting this song, 
without quoting it entire, would cer- 
tainly be unwise ; and so, with the 
presentiition to the reader of the ver- 
sion as it stands in the last edition of 
his works, we will pass on to more 
momentous events in liis lifetime. 

A CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 

Written on the River St. Lavrevce. 
Et remigem cantua hortator.* — Quintiliait. 

Faintly as tolls the eyening chime, 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row ! the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 
ITiere is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But, when the wind blows off the shore. 
Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fkst, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Utawas' tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers ; 
Oh ! grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Note. — At the rapid of St. Ann they are 
obliged to take out part, if not the whole, of 
their lading. It is from this spot the Cana- 
dians consider they take their departure, as 
it possesses the last church on the island, 
which is dedicated to the tutelar saint of 
voyagers. — Mackenzie's General History of 
the Fur Trade. 

After being fourteen months away, 
he returned to England, and published, 
in 1806, ** Odes and Epistles, a volume 
of poems relating to America, of which 
the chief were descriptive of scenes at 
Norfolk, Bermuda, and elsewhere, con- 
veyed in letters to his friends ; the 
" Canadian Boat Song," « To the Fire- 
fly," " Odes to Nea,'^the " Song of the 
Evil Spirit of the Woods," and the 
** Snow Spirit." The following, from 
the " 0()es to Nea," convey most ele- 
gantly his feelings on parting from the 
rich and varied scenery ©f ^rmuda: — 

Farewell to Bermuda ! and long may the bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle its vslleys perfume ; 

* In rowing to be cheered by song. 



May spriDff to eternity hallow the shade 
Where Anel has warbled and Walkr \ 

strayed ! 
And thou, when at dawn thou shalt hspji 

to roam 
Through the lime-oovered alley that leads 

thy home. 
Where oft, when the dance and the rv 

were done. 
And the stars were beginning to fiule in t 

8\m, 
I have led thee along, and have told bj \ 

way 
What my heart all the night has beenhunii 

to say ; 
Oh ! think of the past— give a sigh to tin 

times, 
And a blessing for me in that alley of lioK 

The publication of '^ Odes and Ep 
ties " brought upon his head a stoi 
of merited reprobation. Those od 
were rich, gusninff things ; and, whe 
his love of natural beauty was not mi 
red by his besetting sin, the lustre 
the verse was equal to anything he h 
then produced. Unfortmiatefy, ho 
ever, the voluptuous climate of i 
West Indies had so warmed hib vei 
that it continually bordered upon ind 
licacy, and the book was denounced 
a " public nuisance, deserving to be oo 
signed to imiversal reprobation." 
was, in fact, a repetition of the ** Littli 
iniquity, but a httle more wrapped \ 
in metaphor and elegant bacunag^ 
none the less sportive, but sometim 
tinged with a sadness which seems 
say, *' Forgive me these few fB^vX% 
onlv in commisseration of my sorrow 
and then, just as your heart opens ix^ 
a whole tide of forgiveness and yon a 
melted into a fuU sympathy for tl 
poet, splash comes a uiower of tmiU 
your face, and you are as indignant 
ever. It is not the impulse which ei 
ries him away ; it is not that dash 
madness which comes now and then 
a poet's lifetime, and respecting wlu 
Pope says — 

Great wit sometimes may gloriously oflend 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mec 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder pi 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of a 

but a wilful love for amatory thougl 
and a study of the ways and meani 
amatory expression. The ffraoe \ 
not ^' snatched," it was tfarefulfy song] 
and he stooped rather than roM " 
faults " which " true critics " could i 
but condemn. Among the attac 
levelled at him was one by Jeffrey 
the '' Edinburgh Beview," m whioht 
vials of wrath were poured out np 
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I Ubortinuini of his muse. 
notarised him ils " the nn»t 
B uf inoduni veraifiori, anti the 
[KteticaJ of the propagiiUira of iin- 
ity ; " Mid made &amirable um of 
paaange in Spenser where licen- 

poftlrj' ia conHemned in a wny 
y of tbe higli mor&l tone of ^len- 
jiUul. Like most meu when they 
ionvii.-t«d of their errora, Moore 
Dto & pHMion, and susUiiiied the 
rbUI pugiutcit; of the Irish cho- 
' by Henciing Jeffrey a challenge, 
isult of wbii'h WHS that they met 
Alk fWm aud fuught a duel, in 
1 neither was hurt ; " Mid, on 
lUAtioo," says Byron, "the bsJIi 
I piatoli), iike the courage of the 
ituuitfl, ware fouud to hiive evapo- 
," Thia event led to the foi-ma- 
if k life-long and boBotu frieud- 
Wtweeii theni, ituU to lunny merry 
Mid convivial uightu ut C^aig- 
, where the poet won hj« lirst 
ftl lionours in 

I " which the great 
if coIUng oil hiu to repeat. As 
•Uy liegela another, bd in this cs«e 
n^ gutljiig spread tkbout to the 

ihftt Moore and JefCrey fought 
|>i»t«la that were imloiided, fiyron 
«nociited the event in his " Ene- 
terda &nd Scotch Beviewets," in 
lineB: — 

I la great Jeffroy < Rcavea proBBrve his 



Bon^, " Sihip 



<rar*glDriaus, atnioat Tnl 

Uttl«> leudlaw platol i , , 

wr-itrtBt ill jnaidoug aluad laughiUK by ) 

uaio aiming at Jefit'ey, rather 
looOTe, to whom he owed a de«p 
a, for the culling critioiBm on the 



,TB of Idleness, which, 

ouffham, bad 

a Uu> English 'bards : — 



itthar plitol laistaLedllia i 
ttebtnaloreillt' " 
N4,wit' 

MBKhi 

iDtB Ul ore, had li iladf a miue. 

M ac« not the only passages in 

Ki foUs aitber pui-lMly 
wre. Anfither, com- 



bininu 

the following : 
Who lu soft guiu, surrouDded by a oholr 
Ofvirnrtn*, njolting, not to Va>ta'« fira. 
With ■pnrlcling: eyes, and cheaks by inn 

Htrlkei his wild lyre, whltst Ihtenlce dai 

ore liusii'd t 
'Tia Uttla : youDg Catollusofbis day, 
' ' '^ '"' .mortal ill hi« lay. 



ercd to cocdeu 



.the ■ 



m 



Nor' 



flpBre melodionft advocates of Just. 
As we said, one folly bt^ta another. 
So, having bronghthiiDself into BCAodbl 
by hie adveiitiireB at ChaUt-farm, he 
followed it up, by seniling a challenge 
to EyroD, ill order that, by shooUng 
the writer, h« might have aatis&ctioii 
fur the satire, which would, in that 
event, be read with more avidity than 
ever. The challenge, however, oo«t 
ntither party the expenditure of v^onr, 
but led to a sincere and unohangettUa 
frieutlithip between tiiwe two rivals in 
jioetty, each of whom possessed more 
than one trait of mutual similarity, 
and were not likely to jostle each other 
by protestations of ezoessive and 
maurtlin virtue, It ia somewlutt 
nmusing to know that the au^or of 
"Odes and Epistles" was elected, a^ 
Knight of the most Illustrious, Equesr 
trial), Secular, and Chapteral Order of 
St. Jooohiin. 

An event which changed the curreot 
of Moore's life, and upon the irildlug 
stock grafted tha fruitful scion of do- 
mestic peac& was bis marriage vltli 
MiBB Eessy Dyke, which added stead- 
foatuesa of aiie to the manv noble traits 
which he possessed, and substituted 
fi.>r the jolly bacchanal tha home-loving 
litterateur. Forsometime aftfti' hismai^ 
riuge he lived in, Bury-street, Loudon, 
ftudwaa then a, frequent guiwtnttlMi 
tables of the Whig aiiatooracy, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Lords Laus- 
dowue and Hotlaud, and moved geije- 
i-ftlly in the perfumed air of Bvlgravia. 
He tried his hand at this time on a 
new species of composition, ami ap- 
peurea befote the public as o. play- 
wright, with the EuglisL opera called 
" M.P. ; or, the BiufStotking i" which 
was a failure, such as he was glad to 
forget. Kot that the piece waa witlt- 
out point and dramatic situation, or 
that mauy of tlie songs were below the 
ttveriige of his usual Tanciful slyU. It 
fiiUed u a whole, and is sa bad a thii^ 
as the nnsuccMsful drama, " What d' 
«2 
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ciJI it," of Pope Mid Ofty. The bcwiti- 
ful BongB, " young Love lived oum tn 
•n humble Shad," " Spirit of Jov thy 
Hilar Ilea," and " Though Saoiwl the 
Tio," ocoiiT in this pieoo. The first, for 
Ihi «u<luriDg qnality ns a song, imd the 
deserved popularity it has siuce &o- 
quired, we quote entire :~- 



TouDg Ws llfsd ouoa in aa humblo >1i«il. 

Wbora roHi braUhtDg. 

And wuodhhiH wraiLthliig. 
Around the Intticw Itislr tondrllg spread, 
A* wild Dad iveot u tlie life bo luL 

Uii gurden tlnartgbod, 

Poryaimii Hop* nouriiheil 
The Inhnt bud* <*iih bsnnu and ihowsrs ; 
Bulllw, tbaugh blaamfiiH', miut still b< fed 
And not eTan Lois van live on Uowan, 



Bach iHeDti lo nitber . 
Tb* Coweni laid doim tiusir boadii to die, 
And Hope fall aiuk sb tha witcb draw nigb. 

8ba oBmo ons morDing, 

Ere Ijova bad warning, 
And rala'd (ba lalab wbere (be youni; god 
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U7, 

Ob ! oh ! " aald Loia, 



HI 1 Ooo 



do ba ojied tba window, and Itew away ! 

In 1808, Moore jjnbliahed, without 
hin name, two Batirioiil poema, " Cor- 
ruption " and " Intolenincjp," and, in 
the ye&r following, another, oalleil the 
" Sceptic" The one culled " Comip- 
tjon is a reileK of " Bolingbroke and 
Wyndliam," andlasheewith pretty equal 
vigour both Whiga and Tories. These 
Mtires were, however, unHuccesaful, 
They were too much in the atjile of 
Juvenal ; and he found that hghter 
stuff, of which the " Insurrection of 
the Pnpem," " King Craokj" and the 
" New Costume of the MinisterB," are 
made, from its very lightness, more 
sitre to hit the mark. In these lishtar 

IiieceB, the severity with whioh he 
landled the Prince Begent {George 
TV.) was much relished o\it of doors, 
though the good humour whiah pre- 
vailed throuKh the verHea, 1:)lenaing 
honey with tneir gall, brought down 
npon him little Boyal displeasure. The 
Government press and the court were, 
during the Regency, assailed by a per- 
petutJ shower nf this small shot, which 
appeared under various forms, and fur- 
nishnJ laughter fur the tables of one 
partr, and vexation for the councils of 
another. 
The satires of Moore, whether we 
-teler to these or his later ones, written 



I 1617, ■ 



r all genial Ihin^ t 



from tile frequent rnforenae i) 
to it in his prefaces, he waa taSt^ 
acnsible of, and which tony be easily 
accounted for, if we attribnta tho"^ 
hirth to a playful fanoy, alivA to tl 
points suitable for ridicule, rsither ttu 
lo the ebullition of spleen. Th* shaf 
of his wit were keen, but not poiMDi 
at the point, and, though they plerM 
thin-shiimed i>eonle, \t>ft no raDkliii| 
wound behind. The chief parposn wu 
to write up the Whig party, with 
whose interest and whose polltla 
Moore was bound by many tiee. TTii' 
Whig parlv uevar had n more efivotivg 
literaiy ally than the ready pea of 
Moore ; and his own personal eh«i«tw 
and friendships wore never oon^n- 
mised by these sallies. The wit «M 
too happy to bring hate, ■ 
tliose on whom it fell. 

By this tima Mooro w«b a profinaed 
writer, with a family depending i 



Mayfteld Cottage, near Ashbourne, in 
Derhynliire, where he wrote the 
toraopted LettarB, or the Twopeonr 
PoHt-Bag," tino of the lightest of luir 
satires; andBlHohiB"8a(iredSon^" Ha 
here commenced also that immorUl 
work " Lalla Bookh," on which his 
fame in the future will chiefly relit 
when the occasions of those lively 
satires and ephemeral Bcintillationa a 
wit are all forgotten. The dreu 
stances attending the puhlioatjon 
this work have been so nequAntly iM 
before the public, that nothing If" 
than a conviction that the press 
biographical sketch would be Inooov- 
plete were we to omit them, would 
justify us in repeating those j-'-"- 
thoagh they are of a, charaoter 
at once cheering and inetruetive to Uh 
lover of literature, and honounibU '~ 
the enterprising publishar. It 
1 8 1 £ that Moore waa induced to ■ 
a poem on an OrientAl subject, 

those quarto dimensiona, the 1 

of which with Scott liau been so tA 
umphant. As soon as it 
that the poet of the " Irish MelodlM' 
and "Tom Brown's Satires*' wm * 
work on a quarto volunie, bookMtten 
began t« compete for the honoor inj 
profit of ita [mblication. Tlirou^h tin 
friendly offices of Mr. Perry, th« paea 
was secured to be Messrs. ijungmo, 



W^tBk of three thoiuraud gmneos, 
rpaid, not contingentlj upon the 
Di e. certain number o{ copiee, aa 
1 by several of our contempora- 
but nnconditionally, on the day of 
ention. This liberal offer was not 
leans of indnciug any giddy haate 
» part to complete the poem ; ou 
mtrary, he fdt his reaponaibility, 
waa anxious to do justice to an 
lemeat 8o liberal in Its terms, ^t 
ime of the ogreemsnt but little of 
rork, as it at present Btands, was 
ea, the Messrs. Longman con- 
ing their ifiigngeDietit without bav- 
jrevioUBly seen a, line ; but on 
i 10, 1616, Moore wrote to say 
much of the manuscript was ready 
leir perusal. One more year he 
ed, and at laAt "LaJk Bookh" was 
r for the press. When it ap- 
d, the counti^ was in such a 
of distress, owing to the wastings 
B war, that it was most precuious 
ibliah anything, however attrac- 
, but his publishers had faith in 
BputatioD, and the work appeared, 
UK a thrill, like an electnc shook, 
igb tiie ranks of polished and 
kiy eode^. Since tJien it has 
id through nearly thirty editions, 
haa been translated into every 
le ; wherever it has gone winning 
heart of man to a reverence for 
lame and memory of Moore, 
e Length of time occupied in its 
ICtion may at first sight seem to 
heen great ; but a reference to 
I enchanting notes which accom- 
the ftoem, and a glance at the 
■jc perfection of the verse, at once 
of long and tedioue labour, and 
ill searching of the legends, his- 
I, and traditions of the East, and a 
at working up of incongruous ma- 
a into a work of high and enduring 
The learning displayed in this 
is immense ; the composition Is 
did, and harmonious, and rich, 
a melody which never — as in the 
of Soott's poems — sinks from its 
knioil perfection into a sickly 
). The stories are, however, in oil 
, deficient in dramatic complete- 
ond there is scarcely the shadow 
iharaoter to be found in the whole. 
I Kre-Worshippers " is a stirring 
ace, ftill of eastern pomp and mag- 
noei and so rich in allusions, meta- 
L^&d deeeriptions of the natural 
|i^u£lli09e sunny climes, that the 
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reader seems borne away upon the 
bright plumes of the poet's wing, to 
behoid with his eyes, rather than with 
his imagination, the jasmine bowers, 
and orange groves, and birds of gay 
plumage and sweet song, which meet 
here so happily, to help out the 6ctioni 
of the muse. As a specimen of the 
melody of the verse, we quote the 
opening of "TheFirB-Worshippers ;" 
"Tis moonlight over Omui'a sen ; 

Her bank* of pearl and palmy !*]«■ 
T—'- -~ Uio aiK£t-be»m beauteoualy. 



1 



And 



..lee, 



And ijirough her Emir'a porphyi]' faalli^ 
Whore, hjdio honrB .ince, vas heard the (watl | 
Of trumpet oud the oloah of ael, 
Biddioff tha bright-eyed sun l^owell ;- 
The peaoeful sir -■- — "-" '■- 



Thai 



bulbura } 






Or the light toach of 

To aing him to his golden re 
All hushed— there '■ not a bree: 
The there is nient as the ooeai 
If zephyn come, u light they 

Nor leaf is stirred, nor wave 
The -nind-tower on the Emir's 

Can hardly win a breath from heairs 

Among the happier strains i 
found in this work there are some half- 1 
dozen songs, of which the lyrical per- ' 
fection, and high poetical sentiment^ 
have never been surpassed ; so lovely 
are tbey, that they seem like cberub- 
narblings which have escaped from 
heaven — and coupled with the song of 
Nama, in hu subsequent work, the 
" Loves of the Angels " — deserve to bo 
regarded as the most celestial of modem 
lyrics we possess. One of these we sub- 
join here, as a pendant to our eulogium, 



» forh 



iself 



/a dsnabMrl 

L Perl beneath thedarkaea.) 

No pearl ererlny. under Oman's green water, 

More pure in itsahsU thao thy Spirit in 

thee. 

Oh ! fair aa the aea-Sowar ctoae to thee 

gTowine, 

Bow light was thy heart tBl Love'a witohery 

Like t^e wind of the aoutli, e'er ■ luniiiier 

lute blowins, 

And busb'd all Iti muiDO, and withsr'd IM 

Iramol 

But long, upon Araby'a greea BUDiiy hlgh- 

Shall maida aod tbdr loven remember the 

Ofhor, «bo Ilea aleeping among the Pearl 

With nougbt but the lea-ataT te light up 
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boniing, 
Aud oftlln lo ths pulm groTOB, tlm youou 
■nil tho old. 
Tha hii[i[i1«l thors, rran tbetr pnatlnis 
roturnlng 
At DUtuat, will woep when thy ttor; In Mid, 
The yoking rillngB'iiiiiH, Hhm wllh llovrsn 



Will III 

She moumfiiUy turnifVotn Tior mirror nway. 
Nor >h»U lr«a, bolovod of bur Horn I forgot 

Though tynvnta watch ovor lior War* ns 
Closo. cloM hy the lido of thai Hero shu'll sot 

Embulmoii la Iha inuermoiit shrioa of bar 



Each Bomr of the rook, n 



Around thea aluill Kliatan the lavelint amber 
That ovor tho lorrowing soabird hFia wapt; 

Wilb niHuy Biboll, in whoao hnllawwrGathBd 
oluimhsr, 
Wo, Perls of Ooean, by moanlight have 



We'll diva whers (ha gaiditar 



1 Ho 



saada of tho (Jaspiaa are 

And gnthar their gnld to ttrew over thy bed. 

FnrewBll, farswetl, itntlll Pity'aawoob fomitaia 

la Imtin the hearts of the fiiirnnd the brave, 

Thay'll iraep for the Chieftftin who died on 

that moaiitaln, 

They'll woep tar the Maidsa who sleeps in 



rection, we huffe the tastimoy of traval- 
lera nf the highioat repute, that tho nl- 
liwions to soBdery and natural objeota, 
lire tts aoauruto as if tlie wi>rk had been 
written ou the spot ; while Oulonel 
Wilks, the hiataruu of Britiah India, 
required the usBurauce that Moore had 
never travelled iii tlie East, so life- 
like are hiH pictiirea, bo minute and ac- 
ourate hia synihols and eorapsrifions. 
That the work is read with avidity 
in Pereia, and throughout the Eaat, 
ftnd many tritiwlnted portiona of it 
ohaunted in the streete of Iflpah&n, ia 
cerhapa the highest testimony tiiat eau 
De anbi-ded aa to the acouraoy of iu 
pictures, and the general iategrlty of 



byshin 



the 6wt u toMUli of gr-'jit [in 
valtie. 

Flushed with the aueoeaB of " 
Rookh," Hoore waM in a true bolid^l 
mood, and aocsptlng from Mr. ftogfT'^ 
the ofibr of a ee»t in hia curriag*, m 
otit, in 1817, for a visit to Paria. Tt 
Bourhon djiiasty had junt bea> ratto 
ed, and Wiria aocicty -wbs in Uu 
chaotic state whioh may bo eipectad tt 
result from tlie sudden amalgomntot 
of a new with au ancient order cf 
tbiugs. Here, then, waa a field kt 
Moors'a satire, nnd as he, like Ptlllo^ 
tetesofold, was smitten ^rith i^ ' 
for Bhooting at geaae ; he found p 
of gnmehereia thogruuf)Buf ridieidou 
English wlio wore at that time awhm- 
ing in Paris. The forma of codnu 
km and nonaenae which croued k 
path furnished him with materitb fw 
the letters entitled, "The Fudge Fimeij 
in Paria," which oonaiat of a hapn 
blending of the politjcnl sqnib WHB 
that form of social burleaaue which ow 
modem "Puuuh " baa cultvvBted with 
so much ancceaa. The trifles antitled, 
" Bhvraes on the Road," ware aWiBitf- 
ten during this oontinantnl trip. 
journey to which these latter ^ 
owed their origin, was commenoiid 
with Lord Jolm Rusaell, in 1818, tor 
the purpMe of visiting the Simplm. 
At Milan they met I^rd Kinnainl; 
nnd then Lord John Ruasell net out fbr 
Qcnoa, while Moore proueedad to Ve- 
nice to meet Lord Byna. Man? tiajl 
were those for the rival pants, i 
to Moore esjieiaally, who was nu ■>■' 
tim of imaginary Ills, no bnndla o| 
diseaaed aympathiea, hut a right ktMlgF 
oonrivial fellow, ready at all (itneB'fM 
enjoyment, and never Bnin>ru)g t)H 
gloorag of misanthropy Lo cloud tiw ar" 
ahine which life afflmled him. " — 



at Inst ; but Moore inda], 
no fancied miseriea, and kept hisftMb- 
nesB to the last. 

PiiaaLngontoBome,theaoiblttauafaU 
touriste who have aonle above bvltDM, 
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in Borne, Moore threw of several 
yae light sparkling pieces which 
ottered through his miscellaneous 
s, and which merit no further no- 
bhan that, as they were intended 

ephemeral, so they have lost their 
38t to the present generation of 
»rs. In returning from Home, 
ver, and being joined in Paris by 
imily, a real thunderclap burst 
3 Moore, the more startling to him 
his being accustomed rather to the 
.use of after-dinn er enthusiasm and 
lughter which flowed from his own 
x>t8^ than the storms of actual experi- 

It was, in fisLct, an epilogue to his 
Luda drama, consisting of the intel- 
3e that the deputy whom he had 
nted there had involved him in a 
of ^6,000, for which he was per- 
ly responsible. "That I should 
have come to be chosen for such 
iployment," says he, with satirical 
iousness of the absurdities of go- 
nent patronage, "seems one of 
freaks or anomalies of human 
ay which baffle all ordinary specu- 
i ; and went far, indeed, to realise 
marchais^s notion of the sort of 
ard by which, too often, qualifica- 
for place is regulated. ^Ilfallut 
dcutaieur ; ce fut un danseur qui 

hat a blessing it is to have friends ; 
low much greater the blessing to 
jr yourself independent of their 
its ! Six thousand pounds are not 
id in a few days by authorship, 
her the writer veils himself m 
bscurity of anonymous journalism, 
izes forth in the lustre of a popu- 
ame. In the first case he would 
• earn six thousand pounds if he 

a century, and abstained from 
; in the latter case he must battle 
the shifting fortunes of popularity, 
perhaps break down miserably 

he thinks his fame is at the 
St. Be it as it may, Moore ao- 
d none of the many offers of help 
1 were showered upon him, but 
y determined to earn the money 
? pen. No trifling task this, amid 
iissipation of Parisian life ; no 
ig task for a convivial son of Erin, 
•ne of the gayest of his Celtic kin, 
i surrounded with a swarm of 
mables, all as giddy as himself, 
mostly brainless. Yet, says he, 
nnte for the means of daily sub- 
Lce, and even, in most instances, 



to ' forestall the slow harvest of the 
brain,* was for me, unluckily, no novel 
task." And to the shy Spirit of Poesy 
he goes, as if she kept a worldly, prosy 
money-bank, and would advance him, 
on the security of a few verses, six 
thousand pounds. Listen, ye small 
authors, who pine and whine under 
imaginary calamities from which 
honest hard work would free you ; 
listen, ve who believe that genius is a 
gift which guarantees a man in 
swindling his baker, and running 
a-rouck with all mankind about a per- 
petual ghost-story of starving talent ; 
listen, and learn that genius without 
industry is a lamp without oil, and 
that the great soul loves work no less 
for its tough reality than as a sword to 
conquer in the worldly warfare, which 
the greatest are not too great to recog- 
nise, though some very little men affect 
indifference, and turn their backs on 
lucre, only because they have neither 
the talent nor the will to earn it. Here 
is Tom Moore, a genius of crusted port 
and sparkling Bucellas ; a butt,erfly, 
rather, searching for those roses and 
lilies which bloom in beauty's face — 
Tom Moore, the Anacreon of the nine- 
teenth century — ^the "jolly comp^anion " 
of Byron ana a whole circle of wits, 
sitting down to work out — to work 
out, not to evade — ^a debt of six thou- 
sand pounds. Hide your heads, ye 
turn-down collared, dymg-duck, lacka- 
daisical loungers, who wait for the in- 
spiration to write nonsense, and, filing 
to produce thaJt, go weeping to Basing- 
hall-street to pay your debts. The 
world was won from barbarism by 
work ; and, in the lightest play of 
satire, no less than the laborious com- 
pilation of a history, industry is the 
genius of success. 

He tried his hand at many things. 
The publication of the " Irish Melo- 
dies," then appearing periodically — 
the " Life of Sheridan, tnen in embryo 
— would afford but a temporary and 
insiiflicient supply. His thoughts 
turned to Egypt, and he thought he 
could dig from her antiquities a story 
which should serve as a draft upon 
the banker ; but he passed that by — 
to turn his Egyptian reading to ac- 
count afterwards, in the jstory.of " The 
Epicurean." In this difficulty he called 
to mind the Eastern allegory of the 
"Loves of the Angels," as given by 
Mariti, on which, years before, he bad 



^ 
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pated by Lord Byroa, who was at work 
oa bis poem of " Heuven and Earth," 
which was founded on the aame beau- 
tiful legend, Byron's fame was high, 
ui(l Byvon'a power waa greater than 
Moore a ; and heuce, the luttcr, fearing 
be should " be lost In tile shadow into 
which so gigantic a precursor would 
cast " him, endeavoured by speed of 
composition to get the start of his 
lordship in the time of publication. 
lu this he tailed, for both works ap- 
peared at the same time. 

Thus was produced the second in 

Kint of value of Moore's works, " The 
vea of the AngBls ;" a aeries of three 
siniple stories, amiyed iu the brightest 

Srb of eastern scenery and metaphor, 
exhibits the &J1 of the soul from 
its original purity, the low of light and 
h&ppinesa it su^rs in the pursuit of 
thu world's unsubstantial pleeaures, 
and the punishments, both mim con- 
•cieuce and Divine justice, with which 
impuritj, pride, and pretiumption, in- 
quiring into the awful secrets of hoar 
Ten, are sure to be visited. A subject 
of this nature was, however, scarcely 
one to which the peculiar genius of 
Hoore, light and fantastical, could ren- 
der justice. We do not meet with the 
grandeur of the angelic character, 
such OS it shines forth in the sublime 
pages of Milton, whose adoring imagina- 
tion npproacheB things sacred to sur- 
round them at all times with awe. The 
aeduetive fancy of Moore, it must be 
confessed, ventures to the sanctuary 
only to profane it. The angels of 
Milton descend upon the earth to con- 
sole the family of man, but not to 
mingle with humanity. The angels of 
Moore, not only take part in the busi- 
ness of earth, but, lika the weakest of 
mortals, fall over head and ears in love 
with the fairest of earth's daughters, 
Still it is the most airy, and at the 
same time the most chaste and eWant 
«f his works. It combines the Dcst 
qualities of his polished style with the 
most round and complete grasp of bis 
subject anywhere to be found amoiiff 
bis poenu. Many of the scenes and 
incidents in "Lalla Bookh,''pi)rticularly 
the last scene in the "Veiled Pro- 

fihet," have a dramatic force which 
ifts them quite out of the honeyed 
beauty of the verse in which they are 
totd, to tha infinite relief of the reader 



when cloyed with the oppr^airiti* 



composition have compariaon, in 
of vividuesa and dramatio force, 
that fearfiil catastrophe which cl( 
the "Seooud Angel's story," where .... 
wild anguisji of the sorrowful KagA 
is so sustained, bo full of realityi toat 
the reader's heart thumps again atf 
each fresh couplet heiffhtens tiia tsL- 
citement, till a climax of horror cIomI 
the scene. The transition from thl* 
doom of the roiuden, consumed t» 
ashes by the glories of the demigod 
she loved, to tlie simple, homely, uap- 
ratlve of Zaraph's love, is one of til* 
most artistic accomplishments of thif 
most artistic of moilern poets. Tbk 
second angel has told his tale. Mill, 
bowed down with sorrow, kneels wltk 
the other two in prayer : — 
Not lonji they knelt, wban, fram a wood 
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they 



that airy i 






Alt fVom a luM, ba. 



oDCsruda Bound, 



It is Nama singing amid the trees, to 
call Zarapb, her " anget lord," to 
prayer :— 
Come pray with ma, my seraph tora. 

My ang;«l lord, oome pruy with me ; 
Id inin ta-niirht mi Ui> bAtb atrovs 
To send ai 

ptay I cannot, witht 

With droppingB from the .... _ . 
I've ehellered it from wind and thoww. 
But dim it bums the liTBloog hour, 
As If, like tne, it bad no power 

Of life or lustn, without Cbea 1 
A boat at midnight Hot alone 

To drift upon Iho moonless saa, 
A lute, whoso loading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, thai hath but one 

Are like what I am, vitbout thea T 
Then ne'er, my splril-lovo, diride, 

In life or death, thyaalf from ma ; 
But whan aeun, m sunny pride, 
Thou walk'at through Eden, let me gilds, 
A prostmte ahadow, by tby iide— 

Oh ! happisF thus than without the* I 

In September, 1622, he received ft 
letter from the Messrs. Longman con- 
veying the welcome intelligence that ha 
mijjht now safely return to EnghuuL 
and he lost no time in availing hunself 
of the privilege to sit with his funilf 
witlun the walla of Sloperton Cotta^ 
under tha grey skies of Derbyshire^ 
once more. Arriving in Euglaad, hs 



Ilfter & tedious negotiatioiii 
of the claims of the Ameri- 
.erctuiiit!] had been reduced to the 
f one thooHaiid gaiaena ; tonrnrds 
Ucharge of thia, the nude of his 
ada depDty had contributed three 
■ed poiinda, and a perwnal fHeud 
I ovta had deposited in the hands 
lanker the remaining i750, to be 
ID readiness for the final aettle- 
of the demand. On receiving his 
ihers' account in the June foilow- 
.e fouud ;£1,00D placed to his ere- 
■oiB the sale of the " Loves of the 
V* and ifiojOOO from the fables of 
'Holy Alliance;" to whicli may 
dod, that, owingto the growth of 
popularity, Mr. Power had agreed 
■y £500 a-year for the escluaive 
of publishing the "Irish Melo- 
the first twc) numbers of which 
beeu sold for £60 each ; thus re- 
ig him once more to home, comfort, 
odal peace, with no less credit to 
>iiourable determination. 
Sloperton Cottage he continued to 
s, stjU working industriously with 
en, foregoing the solicitations of 
e for the less attractive, though 
solid, labour of prose composition. 
rtumed once more to his long-me- 
id" Life of Sheridan," which, after 
smart skirmishing with Sheridan's 
^OFB, who laid claim to his papers, 
lome dallying with publishers, he 
shed in a quarto volume, in iS2fl. 
Kiok passed through two editions, 
taa then reprinted in two octavo 
les ; it was by uo means etinal to 
Epectations which hnd been formed 
eting it, though rich in those dashes 
larklittg composition by which, 
V, Moore had won his fame. In 
ne published " The Epicurean," a 
tale, dedicated to Lord John Rus- 
The storjhad been long begun in 
irm of verse, under the title of the 
.phron," and the fragments of this 
slied poem were afterwardB ap- 
id to the " Epicurean," as he him- 
mfesses, "ma, makeweight." The 
ranee of the "Epicurean" was due 
y to the solicitations of Hr. Mac- 
who persuaded Moore to write a 
■which might open a field for Tur- 

r3il ; and it was adorned with 
of exquisite illuatrations. en- 
d after theiieaigna of that eminent 
jr. It is the least popular of his 

Eld from the refinement of 
ely to remain such, as it 
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I demands in the reader ac appreciation 
the moat delicate to render that enjoy- 

I mcnt which a reader seeks. The ■' Era- 
ourean" was followed, in 1830, by " ITia 

' Life of Lord Byron," in two volumes 

Juarto, the first volume appearing in 
anuary of that year, and the second in 
the December following. For this work 
Moore received from Murray 2,000 gui- 
neas. It is partial as a bic^raphy, 
' though a noble mouument of private 
j friendship ; a prose in Toemoriam, in 
' fact, which yields as much fosnnatiosi 
I to the reader as it does honour to the 
' author and his theme. 

Adhering chiefly to prose, and writing 
rerse only occasionally, in the shape (A 

Solitical satires, for the Tiiaet or the 
doming OhronicU, his next work wajs 
a " Life of Lord Edward Fit^el-ald ;" 
followed by the "Summer Fete," — a 
series of songs suggested by a fete ^ven 
at Boyle Form in 1837. After this 
his " HistoiT of Irelanil," written for 
"Lardner'sC^olopiedia," appeared, — the 
last production of a fertile and a useful 
pen. He could not sa^ with Thomson, 
" I have written no hne I would wiali 
to blot," but had fully atoned in mature 
life for the follies of his unripe youth. 
In an " Ode te his Birthday," he tha» 
feelingly alludes to his past weaknesse 
Vain ws« the man, and foltn aa vain. 

Who said—" Were he ordained to ran 
His loag osreer of life oealn. 

He would do all chat ha had done. " 
Ah ! 'tis net thus the voioe that dnells 
In sober birthdays speaks tc 



4 



Parol 



ittelU 



Lavish'd unwiBoly — carelessly ; 
Of cooiuel mock'd ; of taleeta, mnde. 

Haply, tor high and pure desi^^ 
But oh, like iBruel'! inaense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines, 

" And could I traoe 
The imperfect pioture o'er Sjplo, 
With poicer to add, rtlitMeh, effOM, 

Th*liahltandihada,tltej(>9ai4paiti-^ i 
Hmc little of Ul poll wBiUd May I ' 

Box jvicHii all jAovId m«lJ away / 
His race was run, and all that he ac* 
complished after this was the arranging 
of hia works in ten volumes, with snort 

firefaccs attached to each, into a coU 
Bcted and oomplete form. Tliese ap- 
pexfed in 1S41 and 1842. As ngegrew 
upon him, bodily affliction came also, 
and in 1S48 he became a victim to that 
form of disease from which both Swift 
and Southey suffered, and which con- 
sisted of a gradual softening of the 
brain and the redtictiou of the mind to 
a state of childishness. Since 1830 ha 
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bad received a penaion of £SiM) »-y*Kr, 
which reudftTMl bin age wid w»kn«M 
lem afflicting, and, eaBinv his mind oT 
tho tiirnioilH at penutiiAry troolilo. laft 
him time to <!otiti.>iiip]nUi the herenfier. 
He died oii the BSth* orFcbruiwy lut, 
\a tha Mtventy-secoud ;e»r of hia age. 
kt Bloperton Cnttage, whnra be iMa 
nMidad for thirty-four years, luui which, 
long before, he hud desuribed as 
Thnt ilsar houiu, thnt mrlng nrk, 

Whom JdHa'a triio Il^bt at lut I'to fbuad ; 
OiMrinK witbln. wben all nmwa Jarki 

And oumfortloH, unit atortii]' round. 

His ashea reat in the green rrhurdi- 
yard of Brumliam, beside those uf two 
of hla i^hildreu, — the one, AnaxtM^iA 
Mary Moore, bom Mikrch IC, 1813, 
died Maroh B, 1823 ; the other, John 
BiMRell Moore, godson of Lord John 
JtiMsall, who died a victim to conennip- 
tion, November S3, 1S43, aged nineteen 
jeaiit. Only one of the many with 
whom he had mingled In the years of 
hi* youth and fame waa standiug by 
hia ^ttvc when his body was lowered 
into ilj and that was Mr. Longman, the 
pnbliBher of his collected worka. To 
Mrs. Moore a pension of j£UW a-ye&r 
WM granted in 1860. She is said to 
pomem a mass of the pmet'a papers, in- 
chidii^ nnmerooi) letters, an autobtu- 
graphibal sketch, and &-u,[p:ientH towards 
a life of Sydney Smith, which, when 
published, CkTe expected to awaken 
great public interert. 

In Moore's character the man of the 
world was well blended with the lover 
of the ideal. He was a bun vivatit as 
well OB a poet ; an economist of hie 
pecuniary means as well as a literair 
enthnaiast. He was a gentleman all 
through ; conviviality never robbed 
him of his healthy sympathieB, and nei- 
ther the scandal of satire nor the lati- 
tude of amatoty lore rendered him 
coarse or spiteful. Moving through 
lifb in high drcles, courted, flattered, 
and caroased, he knew the wcaknesseH 
of the wcAlthy cmly to Rhun them, and 
maintained a manly independence of 
mind, which snlFered him never to 
prostitute his powers ; while in all his 
relations to tno world a gentlemanly 
dignity and honour secured to him 
individual friendship and nni vernal 
eiteem. 



•8uch 



public jour 

Utii of rtii 



D hi> coflln ; the 



ibruary n« the doM of his death. 



In literature he oceaplea, net 
for Bvor ooeupy, t> high plfcce ; tin 

viewed ui a poet, in thu moiit lii 
xeuiM.' uf tho word, poaterlty wil 
award hini so bright a crown of , 
as she is now weaving for moN 
one of hia coutemporarie*. Hi* ei 
Bite svuBibility in all that relates b 
artistic pronertiet of verDO wins 
audience ann applause, whei ' 
th« sentiment Irom lU ■Imlli 
the purpose froTU its wan 
would tiring neither iht' • 
other. That he pn^ ' 

of poetic feeling !a : 
outDursts of rich "<" 
tered through the " I j . . 
"National Aim," iim; ,..-.., 
some cftlieaceueBol'"L!i.liaJluulth' Mil 
the " Lovas of the Angels ; " bnt, ate 
feasting on these glorious pawagei,VI 
are thrown book on Uie uunvictim tiat 
tliere is but too often a want uf deptl^ 
a want of reality, a want of Denel~ 
tion. He seldom paasee into tAe u 
tnary of the inner life, whence Bymtt 
brought melodies *n thrilliug that it 
seemed as if the soul had warbled then 
and he had caught them up, as tbeahsH 
catches the waUiogs of the 
is not to be expected, hav 
besides Moore's jovial tone i 
gaiety — a love of sunshine, beowuMi rf 
ita lustre, rather than a passion to knn* 
whence it comes, — he had not autEared 
his experiences ware too shallow ; and, 
however polished his n umbers, ho w«Wt 
erudite his allitsions, however brUliant 
the coruscations of his (aaey, he WH 
but too often a mere parlour pect^ 
writing for the ear rather than ihl 
heart, and caring mnre for a tiwrry J 
tingle on the piano than a sweep of Uw 
harp-strings that should bring thrtk 
tears. Such a poi'trail of liin.miiae ti» 
bas himself wi-itten when, in "IaIIm 
Rookh," he saya ; — 

For niino Ib tlie Iny that li^liUy flantJi, 
And itiino are the Diiirmiinnff dying nolM^ 
That fall na soil ai kicfW on the let. 
And melt to tha heitrt as iDStsntlp. 
Mine is the charin vhoae mvolle ntay 
Tho spirits oTpRM 'lellgbt ohej ; 
Lot but the Cuwrul taliimaa soatid. 
And Lhey coma like gapU borariiiH wmd. 



From 



le ijwitle lonit thiil bMr« 
1 Mill tha •riahss .>/ U.>». 
wafts ihrongfa goaial «■» 
ui'wwd fram grove to groTa. 
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i Memory Knlcs the tone that is gone 
th the blknful tone that's still in the ear, 
Sope from a heavenly note flies on 
a note more heavenly still that is near. 

ith Ireland for his love— though 
ractised absenteeism in its fullest 
it — and Ireland for his theme, he 
Is high in the ranks of national 
1 ; and the happy marriage which 
Ebcted between those sweet, wild 
)f the elder bards which antiquity 
ipared to modern times, and the 
full, playful, and patriotic compo- 
\s of his own, entitle him to the 
.*ation of all who love song for its 

sake, or for its historical and 
dary associations, and win for him 
pularity which is sound, and will, 
ifore, endure. His fame will, 
tless, rest chiefly on these national 
», — and that this was his own be- 
^e have his memorable words — 
8 most fitting for the inscription 
is monument : — " My fisime, what- 
it is, has been acquired by touch- 
he harp of my country, and is, in 

no more than the echo of the 

a politician, he appears to have 
td through the phases which are 
aou to every man of individuality 
sincere thinking. Every youth of 
: begins life by wearing the mous- 
),frequentingaebating clubs, doubt- 
he truth of his inherited religion, 
ng that marriage is a false institu- 
and involving himself in a mad- 
of republican frenzy ; but when he 
wasted the bitter waters of ejcpe- 
e in ever so small a draught, he 
38, stops away from the discussion 
%y proper attention to his books, 
to church, and believes in salva- 
; takes unto himself a wife ; and 
I all radicalism a bore, and monarchy 
•nly enduring and healthy form of 
rnment. For Moore's co-operation 

Emmett and Hudson, — ^for the 
f dropping a letter or two into the 
r's box of " The Press," — and for 
ibsequent adherence through thick 
ihin to the Whig cause and party, 
Lust make allowances* without dub- 

him a rat, or using any of those 
phrases which fall like showers of 

upon the heads of men who have 
lourage to profit by their accessions 
Bdom. But he dies, and there is a 
s. left. Blessed cosAdction that for 
nan whose life has been like a well- 
L field, producing harvests for im- 



mortality. Blessed conviction that he 
will leave a blank ; that thousands, 
millions, will miss him. How many of 
US who pace Cheapside this present 
hour, will, in dying, leave a blank ? 
John Smith dies, and mutes stand at 
the door, and four relations follow ^the 
body" to the grave ; but the same tor- 
rent of hastening feet hurry through 
Cheapside to-morrow. Jolm left no 
blank behind. Blessed gift, that genius, 
though it bring suffering and trial, and 
aching of the heart, there is the healing 
balm at last, the precious and imperish- 
able joy that when the lamp goes out, 
the world will miss its radiance. And 
so have gone a whole circle of bright 
spirits : Southey, Coleridge, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Moore, — ^Rogers of the 
group only left ; and he totters under 
grey hairs, and knows that his time is 
nearly come, and that he, too, will be 
missed. Blessed be their names and 
memories. 



BENEDICT SPINOZA. 

BiooTRT does not like to confess its 
blunders, otherwise it would long have 
abandoned as a deplorable error and a 
flagrant injustice the ignorant and stu- 
pid calumny which places Spinoza 
foremost among blasphemers and Athe- 
ists. Those who reject popular idols 
are always classed by popular preju- 
dice with such as deny God, and few 
have suffered more from this cruel 
wrong than the great thinker, whose 
career we propose to chronicle in all 
honesty, and in no partial and prose- 
lytising spirit, and whose holy deeds 
are the best vindication of his sublime 
ideas. Yet we cannot wonder that 
vulgar cant and priestly venom should 
have done their best to kill the &ir 
fame of Spinoza when we find a writer 
so eminent as Dugald Stewart asserting 
that Spinozism and Atheism are one 
and the same thing, the probability 
being that Stewart, who was more re- 
markable for the elegance of his mind 
than the extent of his erudition, and 
whose single Acuity was that of inge- 
niously and clearly illustrating meta- 
physical common-places, had never 
read a word of Spinoza's works — ^Latin 
not being well understood at Scotdi 
Universities — and had contented him- 
self with a slovenly repetition of slan- 
ders to which years had ^iven a certain 
authority. It would be aiioogh to 
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rrpl J to Stewart in the wotiIb of Coiuin, 
Uittt, iiut«iid of acouBiug 8puiU£» of 
AthsiBiu, it would be fur nearer the 
tmth to hurl ht him the directly con- 
trnrv repnuuAli. Indeed, the iuiniense 
pre<iuuiinanae Riven Ui God, both fur- 
roaj-ly nnd really, is one of the main 
featoresofSpinoisa's philosophy, which 1 
miule an anient winiirer, the uoble 
Novalia, say that he was a moo drunk 
with Deity. Mo HUmll paxt of the 
odium which has clung to Spinoza's 
naine may be traced to a shallow and 
supercilious article in Bayle'a Uiutiun- 
wy. Bayle's first literary law as a 
Frenchman waauottobeduU ; tobe ac- 
curate was a veiy subordinate affair. 
Besides, the very rjuitlities which fitted 
Bayte for attaining such signal success 
in hie own peculiar sphere, rendered 
him utterly incompetent for passing 
judgment on the truiaoendeutal tiiiok- 
ingB of Spinoza, The prince of gossip- 
ping critics spendiiighie attorney sharp- 
ness on small detaJa oould not be ex- 
pected to Bumiount the difficulty, or to 
rise to the grandeur of the profoundest 
onto! ogical problems. Bayle, likewise, 
was liimsdf decried as a heretic, and i 
no doubt deemed it excellent policy to \ 
escape the wrathofanintolerantpopu- i 
lace burning for the blood of unoe- 
lievers, by pretending to ;ioin in the 
howl of bate at one whom it was ea^ 
by a few flippant words 
a nionBter of infidelity. 
suppose that the motives of Leibnitz 
and Malebranche in their denunciation 
of Spinoza, and in their affected con- 
tempt for him, were of a much loftier 
order than those of Bayle. Through 
his whole history Leibnitz never gave 
any indication of generous impnlscs ; 
he was excluwvoly and selfishly devoted 
to hiu worldly interests in a manner 
unworthy of so vast a genius ; both he 
aud Malebranche hod been leavened 
by the system of Spinoza in spite of 
thamselvea, and strove to conceal the 
debt OS well as their own heretical 
tendencies by swelling the shriek of ob- 
loquy which was Spinoza's reward for 
most faithftil obedience to beautiful 
Mspiringa and heroic convictions. Bayle, 
Malebranche, and Leibnitz, gave a lite- 
rary and philosophical respectability to 
the fanatical antipathy of the ignorant, 
and though they could not make it 
more bitter, they armed it with perma- 
nent force by clothing it with an aspect 
of jnrtice. For a. century aft^ 8pi- 



noca'a deatb, some solitary stodaut tf 
daring aims and discursive tendeiwil 
might hold commune with tka minait> 
bus revealings of the great Jew, but 
tlie latter was n word of horror' or • 
sealed book to the rest of manldiid. 
At last Kant aroee, who could soaroe^ 
be snid to linve much sympathy eithtt 
for Spinoza or his doctrine ; but the es* 
citemeut caused by Kant's majestic itt- 
tranoe into the field of speculatiTt 
inquiry brought still more benefit It 



be' written afresh, Sjnno^ oecupi«d 
(00 large a simm to be overlooked «r 
passed by. 'Ffafi soul of man appiDMl)- 
mg the Infinite once more with rev«- 
rent questioning, yearned to know wkt 
iu the bygone had discemed the Infi- 
nite the deepest, aud worshipped it iJM 
worthiest. Burning with this impetd- 
OUB de«r^ explorers going in athonMsd 
various directions, aU met at the feet tC 
Spinoza. The rivalry now waa notw' 
should speak most evil of him, but W 
should utter the warmest praise, Whit 
generation afler generation had been 
trampled on as a foul and cotnman 
thing, was set on hish to be adored. Iq. 
Germany, for the last fifty Teani,a]l 
philosopny has been nothing bnt a r^ 
production confessed or nnoonfesaed cC 
Spinozism. Hegel, Schelling, andtlieir 
followers, have merely devetoned gerBK' 
and transformed elementa wliioh tliH. 
found in Spinoza's worka BeyonQ 
philosophy fdso has Spinoza's influenes 
spread. Goethe avows the immenst 
effect which the reading of Spinoza had 
produced upon him. Even a Frederick 
Bchlegel, crazed as he was with child* 
ish inuniaa, the highest endea 
which was tohinder the dead trom bur^ 
ing their dead, gladly paid hia trifantfl 
to the genius of Spinoza. The reroIii> 
tions of modern German theology, DOl 
alone those of a destructive, bnt eqn^lj 
those of a conservative kind, all boat 
clear traces of a Spinoiist auceatoj t 
and Schleiermacher haa displavvd ~ 
much alacrity as the boldest neologiani 
to i«nr forth the most aocred breaA 
of bis being in homage to one wbo 
was a saint among sages and a ugi 
among saints. In Trance 8[»no«a bu 
received eloquent eulo^um, rather tbaa 
thorough appreciation. 'The Frencli, 
though they make enormous pret«o> 
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>m th« toU of France 
too much inclined 
a aa the pbiloaopber of pliilo- 
•Ophef^ to have the gitts of full and 
ernWful boaoms to offer to Spiaozii. 
The French are a^t to miatoke the 
pTtMnpUtnile of their social instinct^ 
U* plftiiitwle of their social tunenities, 
for tba ^hmce of ao exalted and ex- 
paniled lutellecl. The enthuaiasni, 
therefore, about Spinoza in Frimce is 
ia the main, an i^ectation ; though, 
perhitpB, whatever redeeming idealism 
aam mineled in the beat of the Com- 
miuiiat theories, has had unconsciouel^ 
ft StHnonst origiQ. Philosophy amoug 
tiie Fnmcli, etnce the Restoration, hua, 
fike Ibdr political action, been a pain- 
All aud blnndering attempt at Eclecti- 
dam. In the one, as in the other, sheer 
■UH&l debility ha^ scattered barren- 
Dea* and chaos, and haa readered the 
•npiTB of one Divine dominant belief 
impossible. In England Spinoza has 
haa little direct reouffnition, except 
from the able pen of Mr. Lowea, who 
has done much to interpret and to 
popularise Contincatal speculation. 
Bat, indirectlj, Spinoza has influeiiced 
not perhaps our philosophical inveati- 
gbtious and growth, if such ve can be 
oud to have had, but some of our most 
notable religious movements. Cote- 
lidga, who was as far as possible from 
aa ori^iual thinker, and who had phi- 
loaophical likings rather than philoso' 
■^onl faculties, presented to his dis- 
^pl«« the German vendon of Spinozisni, 
ID his own cloudy and cumbrous lan- 
gtutge. The dlsciplea accepted what 
wemed to them momenteua truths, 
without troubling themselves much to 
leani througli what channels they had 
ptased. They strove to clothe those 
tmths in an ecclesiastical garb, dream- 
ingthat by-and-by they shouldbe able to 
giv« them political application. They 
have not striven in vain, whatever our 
jadgmeat may be about the tendency 
utd the result, Unquestionably thus 
wave of the chief churches of our conn- 
toy have been leavened with new life 
dirough Spinozism, though they would 
be aatooiiined to discover, and ashamed 
to admit, the source whence the leaven 
finit flowed. It adds, however, to the 
interest that Spinoza has for us, that 
of late years he has mingled largely 
snd potently with our national bemg, 
onmnr^ thereof as we might be. This, 
' lOWB if ha had not grown a world Gut, 



to a greater eztenl, perhaps, than any 
other phil'isopher, sxcept Plato, would 
justiiya trnh attempt to furnish a brief 
record of bis career to the Eugliuh 

people. &\1 who have taught phUuso- 
phy have not lived as philosopherH. 
But never was high thought so nobly 
embodieil in every action, even the 
most insignificant, aa in Spinoza, which 
makes hia path a fecuuil lesson and a 
blessed spwitacle to many, who feel 
nothing but distast^v and who eipreu 
nothing but scorn, for philosophy. 

Baruch de SpinoiA was bom at Am- 
Bterdam, on the 24th of November, 
1632. When he renounced Judaism he 
assumed the name of Benedict, the 
Latinised form of Bariich. Fierce re- 
ligious persecutions, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, had driven 
many Jewish families from Spain. It 
was from one of those families that 
Spiuoza was descended. His lather 
was a merchant, aud in suificiently 
prosperous circumstances to ^ve his 
son all the advantages of the education 
which was then thought suitable for 
young IsraeUtea of the wealthier class, 
and which was almost exclnsively 
rabbinical. The house where Spinosa 
was bom, situated near one of the 
Jewish synagogues, is still shown. He 
had two sisters, who never showed him 
any sisterly affection ; but the only 
revenge he took for their unkindness 
was to surrender to them the proper^ 
bequeathed to him by his parents. It 
was his &ther'a wish that Spinoxa 
should be employed in commerce, like 
himself; but to this he felt uncon- 

Suerable repugnance. It was, there- 
ire, agreed that he should devote him- 
self to the studies through which he 
could attain the dignity of a Babbi. 
His progress was in accordance with 
his great Acuities and his intense ap- 
plication. But the incessant reading, 
and the minute, often puerile, explana- 
tions of the Talmud, could not satisfy a 
mind of so much depth and daring. 
Growing soon as learned as his mastsra, 
he puKzled them with questions, which, 
as they could not answer, they treated 
aa heresies. When not more than 
fifteen, he proposed difiicuUies which 
the moat skilful among them only 
seemed to him to mnke darker in. 
their attempts to solve. With in- 
stinctive wisdom, however, Spinou, 
instead of turning away from the whole 
thing with disgust, as a more irritabl* 
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find impetuouB nature woulil linvo been 
iuclinvd to do, blended in hia own 
^irilual ^wtb mid aulistauce nliftt- 
ever nutninent he could estract from 
a mAfiS of peduntty. Binalliic«s &ud 
aul>t3«ty were tha chaniati-risliM of 
BKbbiiiiofil' Tbeolo^ and HAbbiouutt 
philoaophj. The HkbbiniciU. cnlture 
and discipline nbich Spinosn, reueived 
in hiee&rh^ years, if Ibey hadnumerouB 
itnd aigna] defects, vere not without 
thdr conipeuBsting advantages. The; 
wereintolerablj^monol^noua ;buttLeu, 
by filing the tltougbta of the student 
exduBivel]' on Ood, aa tbe 011I7 fit 
obJMit of human inEestigation, thej 
kinged the yearning in Spinoza's aoiil 
Ibr something notable alike fur Divine 
unity Knd £i«iiie comprehensiveness 
und elevation. The^ wasted mucli time 
in childishly dividjug and aubdiriding 
atoms, till Uiese vaniabed into the ia- 
visthle ; hut the procesB exciting, as it 
must often have done, Spinoza's loath- 
ing, stimulated his pcodigioUB powere 
iif Aualyaia, and belpi^d him to acquire 
that olearnoss of atatement, which is 
remarkable just in the degree that th« 
ideaa he has to oomnmnicftte are pro- 
found. They often tended only to make 
the obsoure obscurer, but, through the 
obsuuritj, OrientAi mysticism, robed in 
Oiieiilal pluiBtosy nbone, though 
strangely vague, yet majestically vast ; 
and Uitre was much in Oriental mys- 
tjcism kindred to tlie central principles 
of Spinoza's system. 

Evfflrj man, howeva- little romantic 
in (^aracter, has a romance in his 
history. Spinozn, had his. He aeciuired 
his knowledge of the Latin language 
from an eminent teadier, who likewise 
practised as apliyaicinn at Amsterdnm, 
called Francia Van Dai Endo. The 
latt«r had n daughter who whs almost 
as twamsd as hunvelf, and who was 
able to instruct her &tli«r'a pupils 
when he happened to be absent. She 
was not beautiful 1 but her scholarship 
ond her skill in music made an ini- 

C?8Bion on ^inoaa's heart He had, 
wever. B rival, one Cerkering, who, 
comintt like Spinoza to learn Latin, 
learned also love. The young lady 
does not aetra to have had liny ardent 
regard for either of the two rivals ; hut 
the preeent of a valuable pesri neck- 
lace at biat induced her to give the 
preference to Kerkering, whom, how- 
ever, she would not man; till he had 
alQured the loitheran religion, uiid 



tuned Catholic Spino^ 
tiie habit of unveiling his 
the worid. However bitter, therefon 
his diuppointueut mny have bem, 1^^ 
troubled no human ear with wailii 
over it. To whnt exLeut it diatnrbi 
his deeper being, his permanellt tn 
quUlity, it is vuiu to cotgecture. I 
only etti^ct was probably a more no 
cantrated oomninne with the region ' 
pure ideiM in which he was to ' ' 
such immense and abiding ^^ 

Van Den Ende^ fate was a tn^M 
one. He engaged in a ooDS^amn 
against the French Oovemment,whi« 
conducted him to the scaffold in 1674 
Bcwnding away by his own IrraiEli 
hie impulse from Babbinical thraldqih 
ISpinozB was enabled to ooB^Ieta In 
delivenisee through two things — lu| 
Ijiste for phyucsl acienoe, and his al«tdj 
of the Cartesian pltitoaophy. PbyiiJ 
science was then on the IhreehoU tt 
its mofit niorseutous discovsii«H, ui 
had nil the fecund vigour of valiSU 
youth, Cartesianiam, defective as ik 
might be as a system, was vet a potsnb 
aid in cariying on to iiual viottvy thi 
great Froteatant revolt againtit scbo* 
lastic pedautriea and medueval nnm- 
meries, Discerning, through }Jijdeal 
science and throngh. Cartedtuusm, iin» 
mcnsities in nature and in di« hami 
mind which haimonise hut little «i 
Babliinical teaching, Spinoaa, thouj 
singularly modest and circumspect, M 
though inclined neither to outra^eo 
paradoxes, to rash innovations, nor 
ostentatious utterances, was soffitneat^ 
free in the expression of his opi 
to show that his sympathies wca 
lunger with the laith of his fath«j^ 
»nd that they were still less witb tha 
mcles in which that faith was IBtMN 
preted. A mean trick was resorted 
in order to draw irom him a fall 
ration of his sentiments. Two ; 
men who were his intimate 
pretending douhta on some of the nostF 
important articles of (he Jewish ereadi> 
urged him eameatlj to slate (be eea- 
ducions at which he had an4vt& 
thereon. Spinoza, perhaps, siiBpeetei 
a snore ; for, smiling, he told tb<K 
that they had Moses and the propfcetsL 
After this sliow of evasion, howevsr^ 
he poured his mind frankly and wiUk 
out stint on tlie points on which tliay 
professed to be yeArning tor illaulu- 
tion. The treacherous Ineuda imm^ 
diately reported the nmvenwtion to tb» 



of tlw Sj^ssogue. BefuK tham 
■a VM prompt^ euiumoDed, The 

st remonatcauee, the moat c^areu- 
Ktter/, llie iuobI terrible threats 
by turiiH «niplovud. Spuioza wua 
ible. Be WDiilii neither retract 
irumiee fa> be sUeut. FiiuiUy, a 
m of K UiouHUOii floriuB a-ysar 
jfFored him if he would simply 
i the religious Hervices, ami other- 
outwunlly eoulbrm tu Judaism, 
tkO de^iiiMid tlireata waa iii^l llkBl; 
B aediiced by bribes, Bi^try 
ly gnashed its impotent teeth, aud 
Uio jruuug miin (icpiict. A tuaa- 
9v9 thought that tiller*) wore more 
Roiag argumeDta than thoie wiiiiih 
llcTB of the Synagogue liud Uied. 
CveuiDK tbia Jew, approaching 
C» atetJthily stabbed him io the 
trifch a Icuife. The thruat waa 
t to be deudly, but the wound did 
irove to be dangerouH. Oiia act 
ugeftDoe atlll remaiued. lu free 
tad Spinosga could not be atoned to 
> tw a bliiaphomer. But he could 
it off from membership with the 
litias by excomuiuuication. Tliia, 
solemn ceremonies and fieudiah 
lictioHB was, in 162fi, aecordijjgly 
SpinoKu did not deem tJiis 
.ytic peniccutioQ worthy either of 
teat remtutmeut or eodiuicg ran- 

H« ])iMBHd on his way rejuietiig, 
'big that bs had a. vocation to bro- 
lood in a. larger and nobler eoiu- 
XJ. 
hatever cout«npt Spinoza might 

for Babbinicid philosophy Id 
nX, one of the Rabusieul maxima 
oatadered mipremtily wine, — that 
ll oonnaelled all, lt>t their rank be 
or low, to learn some maoual oeou- 
iB. He, cousequentJy, himself ao- 
h1 the art ot poliahtog optical 
M^ in whiclL he attained the higb- 
kUi Perhaps it was with no im- 
*t<j view to a livelihood that Spi- 
■]«*titedhimaelf to tbisart ; butit 
l«(«lj became his chief, if not his 
, means of income; and however 
ttrata an iuoome derived from auch 
tr«« night bn, it could scarcely be 
) moderate than his wants. Spinoza 
a aome discoveries in optica ; and 
I probable tbal he would have 
twd the loftiest acieiitiflc eminenue 
I mind Itad not sought a more coD- 
il home iu that which is deeper 
J^ wieucD. Partly for acieutifiu 
|M^u}d partly for aniusemeut, 



Spinosa cultivated drawing, which k* \ 
had taught himself TbaM wan at ona> ' 
time in exiHloUoe a volume of portrait* 
&om tJpinoca'ii hand. Que of tho«9 
portraita was that of Spiouia himself ' 
in some fimdful oovtume aud attiluda. 
This volume, which would he soffreab 
a curiodity, ha^ been sought lor in 

The unappeasable animosity sliowa 
toward him by the Jews, uuil otlier alH 
uoyaucea, induced Spinoaa tu leave hit 
native city in IStiO. Ue went to resid* 
at Hhynburg, a village in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Leyden. Here he lived a 
wholly contemplative life, varied only 
by lue viaitB of a few friends. Hi* 
ideaaUad already ripened into the syBtant 
which goei by hia name ; but he haA 
no childish impatience to give the re- 
suita of hia thinkings to the world, No 
one could be freer from vanity, froB 
the love of notoriety, aad from the 
Bi>irit of proselytising. His first work, 
therefore, could scaruely give any indi- 
cation of what maaikind might one dav 
expect from him. It wan eutjlleo, 
" The Principles of the Carteaian Ptalt- 
losopby Geoinetrically Demonstrated," 
to which were appended some " Metik' 
physical Beflections." Spinoza had 
never been a thorough Cartesian, and 
had early seeu all tlie defects of the 
ductriues set forth by DeiBuitrteB ; but 
he had been in the habit of expooiidiuff 
Cortesianiam to some youu^ men M 
studious and inquiring diti)>osition, at ' 
Amsterdam, and they thought the ex- 
position so clear aiid ablo Uiat the^ 
urgently solicited him to pubii^ it for 
the benefit aud instruction of a wider 
drule than themselves. However, 
wliile professing to teach Descartea^ { 
SpinoKa unoonsciously blended iu this 
book bia own grander convictions. Tha J 
volume appeared in 1663, and excited ] 
no very lively sensation. Mmij of th* J 
Protestant mluistera in France snd,J 
Holland were Carteaians, as they&und<t 
it easy to adapt the teachings of Devr^ 
cartes to their most conservative theo>.fl 
logies, and Descartes always affected' 1 
excessive reverence for the carrentfl 
creeds. SpiiioEa, therefore, eneounrV 
tered no heavier penalty than negledw 
for trying to inteipret In Ids own wif 4 
a philusoii^er whose name at that tima'l 
bad a fulmination ae rapid andgloriou 
as that of conquerors. 
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few niilM btmi the Hague. If be 
■ought Militude at Voorburgf, he 



Uumbld retreat, ThMe int^rruptiona, 
though they could " "■ ■ ■ - 

or disturb his e^_ 

i beeu felt by hi 
derancM to the ^'eat labours of hia life. 
Spinou'H career waa one almost with- 
out inoidenta, twd the yearn he spent at 
Voorburg were singularly uneventful. 
Tbe iufficing record would be, that, ae 
month after month stole on unvaried 
by the breaking of a bubble on the bup- 
face, the Infinite kept etreaming more 
richly down into hie soul. The most 
inaig:iilicant and the divinest of onr 
race often agree in this, that the course 
of their days encounters no outward 
fiut more notable than another, but it 
is from directly opposite causes, 

Toward the eud of 1069 Spinoza 



< his abode in the Hague 
itsiilf. Here the rest of his Tnlgrim- 
age was spent. The person with whom 
he lodged, and at whose house he died, 
Uenr; Van Ber 8pyck, communicated 
to his early biographers nearly all we 
know respecting his habits and man- 
ners, a testimony not to be questioned, 
and uiuformly fiivourable. At the 
Hague, if he found aonie to sneer and 
some to calumniate, he formed many 
freah friendships. It was not students 
alone who sought converse with him, 
and pud ardent and ungrudging homage 
to hia genius. Not a few of the miSt 
distinguished rank, and occupying the 
highest offices in the State, offered 
their affection to the man, and listened 
with glad and reverent ears to the phi- 
losopher. The Grand Pensionary, John 
De Witt, Holland's glory and Hol- 
land's guilt, came now and then to 
neek the snblime thinker in his re- 
tirement, wondering to find, in one 
whose speculations on tbe universe 
were so luminous and csimprebonsive, 



merely protected Spinoza from the 

{leTHetTUtious of the Obscurantists, who 
onged to lasten their cruel claws in 
tlie sage's flesh, but joined others in 
urging him to speak Ui the world, and 
not to them alone, those lofty ideas 
which had so long aesiuned in Spino- 
sa's mind the symmetry of a system, 
Yieldinff t« these importunities, Spi- 
iiOBftpubliBhed,inl67d,hi8 "Traotatus 



Theulogico-PolHiani." ThJa la not 
work of pnre pUlotwpliy ; It ia (h 
application of philoMiphy to rellgio 
and poltticB, in a nuuiner no !««• d*^ 
vout than striking and original. It 
the most popular of Spinoza's boii. 
as tu substance and trcatmeuL It 
the only one likely bo interest tha 
who do not care for pbilosophy i 
such. We believe that, shortly aft« 
the apneariuice of the "Theologto 
Political Treatise," a translation »p 
peared in English ; and it would b* i 
service botli to political and tbeologiMt 
science if either that trunslation WWT^ 
reprintud, or a new one presented ti 
tlie -lilnglish people. On one of Uu 
chief questions of the day, tbe IMatln 
of thtt Church to the Stat^ wbidi 11 
seldom discussed in au^bt but a nv< 
row, sectarian, and prejudiced spirit 
the ■' Theolomoo-Politioal TreaU»* 
throws abundant liglit. It WM, m 
doubt, Spinoza's wish that hia 

E regnant with wiae suggestions 
oly Bflpirationa, should find ita 
modestly and unoctentAtioualy, to 
hearts the fittest to welcome and to 
understand it, and should excite M 
little noise as possible. That wish WM 
not gratified. The Treatise wa* ii 
mediately translated into Dutch, U 
in that language, in Frencli, in (WmM, 
and in Latin, it was violently aasm*^ 
and uo less violently defended. It ga>TM 
mortal oflence t« two classes ; to Mai* 
ouB Cartesians and bigoted Tliei^ 
gians. The Cartesians, like tbrir 
master, attempted to achifn'Q all Unix 
objects by compromise ; and tbeywtrt 
annoyed and enraged Uiat one who bad 
formerly been reckoned a Cartesian 
should BO plainly spenk out the word 
which lay at the bottom of their own 
cnnvicljoba, but which they desired " 
keep from walking abroad In tha eoi 
munity in other than traditional ((»»■ 
uienta. The wrath of the Theologiaas 
was kindled, not at what they Mihi 
sidered false, but at what they OolUd 
neither deny nor refiite. They, tf " 
fore, tried that weapon which . . 
proved so invincible in Lhe hand of tha 
hating and unscrupulous priest ( 
the beginning. They made aeav«li _.^ 
earth ring with tbe veil of Ittaaphenif 
and Atheism. Dwelling in Ood peren- 
nially, as in a most central, opnlMli 
and fecund reality, Spiuosa oaat tni, 
glance upward, one glance within, ""' 
forgot in an instant that he had ] 



.^A^ 



lora, yeaniiug, like wild beauts, to 
him to piecea. 

lO publication of the "Tbeologtco- 
ical TreMUe," if it let loose u 
sand fauntiual femcities H.UHinHt 
gave him a commiuidiug celebrity, 
b must have been more painful to 
vfao had nevep courted oi' cnred 
iiuniAn applause than the moat 
nut iutolerttiice. Ho bad rooii 
ige proof that Ills tiume had 
led quarters where it might have 
least expected to penetrate. In 
, the French, under the Prince Tie 
16, invaded Holland. From Utrecht, 
« the Prince had his head-qiml'- 
he Bent a meBKage to Spinosa, tea- 
1^ an ardent desire to see hiu. 
king that converse with bo illns- 
B a person as the great Ooud<i 
It in some way serve free thought 
la-oe phQosophv, and, perhaps, be 
ikltogether without benefit to his 
try, Spinoza set out for Utrecht. 
n he arrived there he found tlie 
: e absent on pressing btiainess 
le Ring. He was received with 
Utmost courtesy and distinction 
(be officer in command, who 
.1 him to await the Prince's re- 
This Spinoza was unwilling 
li:^ to the exceeding regret of 
r who were charmed with his so- 
, aiid who felt much curiosity to 
foremost general and a foi-emost 
«ophor meet. What most seemed 
itmush them waa, that this deep 
:er was neither awkward nor pe- 
ii^ but bad all the ease and polite- 
ai on acoompliehed courtier. A 
reeka thus spent must have oddly 
aated with the monotony of Spi- 
8 orcUuary eidstence. &fore lie 
jtrechta niutwas conveyed to him 
if be wtTe t(> dedicate one of his 
» to King Iiouis the Fourteenth, 
raid be certaintoreceivea pension. 
; as I had no intantioo," said Spi- 
wbeumeutianinfutlie circumstance 
fruda, " to dedicate anything to 
Qng, I refused the offer as politely 
oonld." The journey to Utrecht 
Aeued to have a tragic termination. 
MObing home, liipinozn learned thnt 
lort wae drcalated among the po- 
le that he had sold himseK to the 
T, and that be wu a spy. The 
iH with whom Spinoza lodged be- 
muoh alarmed, as he had reason to 
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I losoplier, and small mercy would liAv^ 
1 been sbowu him if he once fell into the .' 
I hand.i of an infuriate ta^. Spinoza 
manifested the most oourllfleous calm in 
' the prcHunue of this peiil^ against the 
I bloodieet consequences of whjch &er6 , 
was no other barrier than th«.whim (^ 
the mulcitnde. He said to TiOvJJf'ir . 
Spyck, " Fear nothing on my account ; 
it IH easy for me to justify myself. Many 
i persons^ and some of thoM> Iiigli in stit- J 
tion, know the real object ofmy jonrney. 1 
As soon ns the rabble approach the 
door, and display the sligutest inclin- 
ation to attai>K it, I shall go to them, 
even if they make mu suffer the snmn 
truatmenl as those unibrtuiiatt; gentle- 
men, the Be Witts. I am a good repub- 
licau, anil never have luwt anything in 

lose their beauty, nobleness, and valnur, 
that they did not precede, as was ex- 
pected, a riot and a martyrdom. To 
die a, martyr coals little to him who hoa 
lived a maJtyr'a life. 

During the uonrse of tlie same year, 
Spinoza was offered the profe9Borshi|i of 

Ehiloaophy at Heidelbei'g. He was to 
e allowed the utmoat liberty iu the 
expression of his thoughts, provided he 
advanced nothing which was opposed to 
the eatablislied reli^on. Spinoza saw 
in this conditiou a serious limitation to 
the enjoyment of that librrty, as philn- 
scrahy and theology often run into each 
other, and can sometimes not be fulH 
or well treated apart. He Iherefc 
politely declined the offer. But his di 
licate health, his unwillinoueas t" ' 
his native country, hi8 dislike 
jiDsition and dutii;s nf a professor, hull 
desire to concentrate his whole attcntton] 
anil energy on the books which he wi 
preparing, — these, and other things, 
tered, perhaps, for much in his refusal. 
WhiJst residing at the Hague, Spii 
nozn sometimes did not leave his room 
for months. He seldom accepted an 
invitation or a ftivour of any kind, pre- 
ferring to live by the labour of his hands 
ill the moKt abstemious imd self-denying 
fashion. He waa observed to be rarely 
sail and rarely gay. If he was ever 
angry of displeased, nothing external 
betrayed emotion. He waa eaev of b|^ 
proaoh, and exceediuglv affable. He 
often spoke to hU landlord and land- 
lady, and had a consoling word for them 
when affliction or malady befcl thi 
honnehoid. He taught their childr 
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to bo kiuil and obeUionl to their juuiuit*. 
Wlitiu lie liad not been at church him- 
self, hu AHkod the fnitiilf itbiiiit the enr- 
moD, mill what Ditilit luul udilicntiiiu 
tbny httil ruudivod Iruui it. If'roquoutlj', 
nfw a. dfty of iutenso and iuceasant 
plillnxojihliitLl medit&Uioii, hoounoilowii 
to thaiircmdc,audwhilc) smoking a pipe 
chiiltcd ohwjrfuUv iihout onliixury oouur- 
renuta Oub of uls (imiuemeutH w&g to 
watch Hpldors li^ht, and it is snid that 
thin oftcu mulo biia laugh till tho tears 
MrooniiKl from hix eyix. Ku nlno fuuuit 
liolh recitation ana iustruction from 



obMrrlue iosecta through the 
ncopo. Thoso with whom ho lodged, 
while praioing everythiuu in hi* chunto- 
ter ana majinera, oiiloi^ii >tratefVilly on 
the corn thnt ha took to give tlicm na 
little trouble um poisihii-. If Spinoza 
had not been BOgrosslymiHi-Bpreaeiitcd, 
such minute particulars wotild be luaa 
worthy of a record liero. But it is of 
BUmc importance to allow to those who 
)>«rBist in culling Bpluoza nn atheist, 
though they have oevei' read either him 
life or his works, how like a cliild be 
WM in playfVilneu, innocence, and sim- 
plioity. 

They who sought Spinoza to diseourae 
with him on philosophy, might not 
alwayn be sained to his theories, but 
few oonld wholly resist the fascination 
of Ills words, While avoiding the elo- 
borate, and scorningnireetation,hotaok 
the ear cajitive liy suavity and unction, 
joined to an impressive dlreotuesa of 
purpose. It is so rare to find in the 
same man gi-and tliouglit, natural state- 
ment, and ahoundiug geniality, that 
merely to listen wns almost to be con- 
vinced. Not that Spinoift hail any de- 
sire to make converts; but tothoso who 
honestly vennied tor light and truth, he 
felt Impelled by Bomethins butter than 
propfuacdiet eeol to uulold the wlioli 



reolth of his I 



B powerful 



pleader than rhetorio or sophistry. 

ProofB have alreaily Iseeu given of 
Spboea's great disiiitorostednoss, and 
01 hid disregorU of sordid advanti^es. 
Two other examples of his exceeding 
indifference for what the rest of liic 
world HO much csteoiuiL may ho pre- 
sented. John De Witt had settled uu 
Spiiiosa ap«!iMiou of two Imndred Uorins 
nAfear. After De Witt's tnwioal deatlt, 
wfiioh H^inoKH deeply deplored, l>u 
Witt's heirs made some dimculty about 
oontiuuing the pension. Spmozn, so thr 
fhini insisting on Us I«gal claim, placed 



in tlieir hands the document on « 
that oloim ri^slfcl, luid whioh eont«___^ 
Vu Witt'aslg[iiaiij'o,andiutimatMlthi 
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This uiiaeltlHliiioHfi on tlio jiarl of oi 
luinr, atruck thuu au mui4i| that tin 
immediately ri^sulved to contiaiu tl 
pension, One of SpinoEu'ii inustwrda 
and d-votPil .li^^i|,K.« wa>i Sim " 



thoiinanil tliiiiiia, wliid( Wfilliowi, witji- 
uut a moment's liesitntton. reAu*i 
When d^iug, ho wanted to iBaya 8"^^ 
noia iioir to all his property. To (L^ 
Stiinoxn wouid not ooneunt^ and diomj 
lilm that Ihciugh ho hod neitiiar y^ 
uor oUild, yet Uiat he had a brothtfRl 
Schiedam to whom the heritage MAf 
belonged. Du Vrios agrcoi] to Duk*ft 
will in bis hrother'u favour on condi^eH 
that Spinosa would auoeut a pension u! 
Ave hundred florins, Even thin 

philosopher thought iiii n ii i,rit 

persuaded, at last, ti > i ' 
of three liuudreii i 
always honourably , 
perhaps, smoothed tin < 
of the great man's life'. 

Spiuosa'e health had for many j 
been very delicate. In the beginoliig 
of IG77, consumption made rapid pnx 
gress on his foelile body. Ha dlei 
the 21st l''ebruary uf that year,) 
rather more than forty-four. 
deatli, though not unexpected, VM n. 
den. Only a clay or two before, bi hi 
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Lord's family while smokJuK hia piM 
No one was prceant with niiu in m* 
laat hours but a physician wham h* 
had summoned &oiu AnisterdaB. 
Many stupid storiea wora oirculatwl 
about liis conduct and ulteraueea when 
he felt that he was about to quit tU> 
eartii for ever. In those atoriea it OMt 
not be said tliere wan not an atom o 
truth, Spinoza had lived with QiA 
since Ilia carileaC days, and cooU onl; 
loas tor closer coutaet ami conuunidc 
with Ood, either in the viaibl* or tL 
invisible. Mo good cause ia serviul [q 
the folsolkoods which It is tfaooghltif 
many a holy duty to invent uid to p^^ 
IMffute about tlie deatb-bed mtaarN) 
ruid death-bed blasphomien uTunbiUe*^ 
era. It would be nlMiurd to chUm At 
Spinoza an nocordanoa with popntot 
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I, for he never claimed it himaelf. 
ae had too much reverence for the 
,j and the power of ths religious 
ment to despiae or to ridicule onj 

manifeatationa. Whilo allowing 
-B to draw from their doctrineB 
ever nurture and conaolation they 
I, he derived trom his own princi- 
which he clung to without doubt 
wering, magnanimity in life, and 
itj in death. 

inoza was buried on the 26th 
aary, 1677. To show their respect 
16 character of Spinoza, majiy of 
hief citizens attended ; and we are 

informed hy the industrious bi- 
>hera, that there was a train of 
laches. In the November follow- 
all the earthly goods of the de- 
ii were sold by public auction, 
e consisted mainly of a few books, 
engravinj^, and some iustru- 
a for polishing glasa. After all 
I and expenses were paid, there re- 
ed three hundred and ninety 
8 fourteen, sous, a most modest 
age, worthy of a philosopher, 
is said that Spinoza bore very dis- 

tra;es of his descent from the 

of the Peninsula, especially in his 
thy complesion, his blaclt hair 
ering in thick curls, and his pierc- 
lack eye. H« was of the middle 
it, and had very regular and agree- 
features. He dressed plainly, but 
y- 

I noza's greatest work, the "Ethics," 
long been finished before hia 
1. But the reception which the 
lologico-Politioal Treatise " met 

prevented him from giving it to 
■ublic. Spinoza, however, ordered 
andlord. Von Der Spyck, to send 
lon aa he died a desk to his puh- 
.• at Amsterdam, John Rienwert- 

This was promptly and faithfully 
The desk contained the gift of 
iza's last thoughts to the world, 
game year in which he departed, 
jsthumous works appeared. They 
3ted of the " Ethics" already men- 
d, the "Political Treatise," a 
atise on the Culture of the Intel- 

a '■ Hebrew Grammar," and the 
apondence of the philosopher. 
Jraramar and the two Treatises are 
rfect. The former has no great 
: or merit, but the fragmentary 
ition of the treatises is an immense 

irreparable loss to philosophy. 
pOBthumous works had a preface 



from the pen of Louis Meyer, who had 
long been one of Spinoea's intimate 
friends, and who was not merely at- 
tached to his person, but entered with 
most earnest intelligence into the ffraa- 
deur of his ideas. The correspondence 
has much philosophical value and inter^ 
est ; but to others than philosophical 
students it is dry and repulsive. 
All the works of Spinoza which we 

riess are in Latin, but it is said that 
wrote a Dutch translation of the 
Pentateuch which he destroyed. 

We are acquainted with two com- 
plete editions of Spinoza, though possi- 
bly there may be others ; that of^ Pro- 
fessor Pftulus, published in two volumes 
at Jena fifty years ago, and that by 
Ofroerer, published at Stuttgart, in one 
volume, in 1830. 

The whole of Spinoza's works, with 
the exception of tne " Hebrew Gram- 
mar," were most admirably translated 
into German by Berthold Auerbach, in 
five volumes, which appeared at Stutir 

Sart, in 1841. In tne first volume is 
le beat biography of Spinoza with 
which we are acquainted. 

A translation of Spinoza'a chief pro- 
ductions into French was given at 
Paris, by Emilo Saisaet, in 1843. ThU 
translation ia not ao good as Auerbach's. 
It is preceded by a long, elaborate, 
and useful, hut somewhat pretentious 
introduction. 

The fullest and moat faithful of 
Spinoza'a early biographers was Oole- 
rus, minister of a Lutheran Church at 
the Hague. As his belie& were dia- 
metricedly opposed to those of Spinoza, 
we may accept, without question, hia 
testimony re.^pecting the philosopher, 
which is uniformly mvourable. 

A life of Spinoza, by Amand Smh- 
tes, ■was published at Paris about ten 
years ago. It has no considerable 
value aa a biography ; but as Saintes 
is, we believe, a Proteatant clergyman, 
holding what in this country are called 
evangelical opinions, the warmth of 
the praise which he gives to Spinoza's 
character, ought to ahame those who, 
maintaining the same opinions, uni- 
formly vilify and misrepresent a deep 
thinker and a great man. The book of 
Saintes contains also notices of the 
history of Spinozism, which, though 
showing no critical grasp, may put the 
student of philosophy on the way to 
something better. 

r2 
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ROBERT FITLTON. 
Tub u&me of Bobert Fiilton U im- 
[tcrisliublj associated with steaia imvi- 
gation ttna the hlesElng^ it hits cuuferred 
on mankind. The apiilioation of ateam 
to navigation ia one ortlioM extraordi- 
nary events whicli but utrfreqnently 
occur in the history of swetice and the 
progress of n^iomi ; and when they do 
occur, are calculated to alter all tho re- 
lationa which exist between imtions, 
and to prepare the way for a new choj)- 
ter in the hiatory of humanity. The 
aid afforded to o&vigatiou by the 
introduction of this new ]Kiwer has 
already produced the most aniaziiiK 
resultB, if not a revolutiuu in the world. 
Voyages are now maile iu as many 
hours ns it formerly took days to ac- 
complish. Steam-vessela are now used 
for international conununi cation, for 
the conveyance of the mails, and for 
general coinmercial transactioiis ; and 
they do their work with such an exac- 
titude and rapidity aa to bo moat com- 
plimentary to the prowess of the na- 
tions wbidi use them, and most advan- 
tageous to the interests of mankind. 
In fact, a new element of HtreugCh lias 
thereby been given to the world. The 
Present, in posseBaingthesteam-veasels, 
vindicates its superiority over the Past, 
and juatifies expectations for a still au- 
periiir Fnture. Whether regarded in 
relation to the trauut of information 
from one ouarter of the globe to an- 
other, in tue interchange of friendly 
rolatjoiiships, or the products of indus- 
try, or looked at in relation to actual 
war between nations, or aa a means of 
preventing war, the ateam-vesael is one 
of the disturbing forcea of the world, 
one of the agencies actively producing 
changes in the external condition of 
men, and in their internal convictions 
of their own capabilities and deatiiiy. 
Our own country being a " aea-gii-t 
isle," and having more to do with the 
»m than any other nation, luid having 
also thrown off from itaelf another 
great nation, with which it is broueht 
into almost daily intercourse, this dis- 
covery of the Buccesaful application of 
ateam to navi^tion more deeply affects 
1IB than the inhabitants of any other 
country. This being the case, it cer- 
tainly must be interesting to English- 
men to know somethuig of the history 
of stnam navigation, and of the great 
man who wiuj jirincipally instrumental 



in fii-st proving to the world how tini 
lerinthan power might be used. Tbt 
life of Bobert Fnltou is interesting, ud 
a penuDil of it must sustain and enwn- 
rage all who, in developing their ideu 
and acquiring a position, have Oppo- 
sition to contend agfunst and ohBtodM 
to smite down. 'Oiat life in lbs pro- 
gress, in its Inihires and its triumpH 
affonls another instance of the diguQ 
of labonr, and the naceaaity of an euc 
nest faith being fed in the labouret^ 
Iicart. It affords another instance o( 
the cold conduct of an unapprecu- 

ting world, and the success of ei 

strugglea. 

If we consider Fulton as an inveutOTi' 
it may be difficult to say in what 
particular his merits consist. Aa the 
blow of the mallet, by which tlu 
mighty moss of the ship is cansed to 
Htart upon ltd way, in the act of laimdi' 
ing, ia undistingujshalite among tlt6 
numerous strokes by which that t 
ia gradually raised, ao the minute ^ 
Ijculars, in which his labours diiSn 
from former abortive attemjils, 
almost escape research. But if in 
templatingliim in the light of aoiri 
engineer, confidently building a finishei 
structure upon the incomplete foundiv 
tion left by others, we must rank h' 
among the first of his age, and pll 
him, in tlie extent of his uaefnlnea^ u 
second to Watt alone. 

Robert Fulton wiw bom at LHtls 
Britain, Lancashire County, Penn^ylm- 1 
nift, ia the year 1765. His parcnta 1 
were not rich, but were in what mayb* I 
termed respectable cireunistadice«. ^t 
fattier was a native of Ireland, and hi 
mother a descendant of an Iri^ famil] 
It was probable from the name be h 
herited thiit his remote aucestoiB wer 
Scotch ; this ia i-endered still nor 
likely by their profeaaion of the Ptm 
byterion faith. But Fulton &ttach«j 
but little imjiortance to the eircina 
stance of birth, and took pride iu belnj 
the architect of his own fortunes. F' 
cept an elementary education, he ■»■— ^ 
under little obligation to his progenl 
tors; being left without patrimou;r* 
the death of Ida fether, which oo " 
when he waa but three yeara old. ..^^ 
soon as he got sufficiently old to be rj 
flective, he soon utw that be wu I 
truHt entirely to his own exeriioiu fi 
his fiujiport, ai)d for his aucceu ill lil 
Thia induced him from an eiuly age ( 
cultivate a taste for drawing, in t*" 
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of thus qualifying him for the 
jsion of a painter. It is not uu- 
• that the success ami fame of 
, his couutrymau, stimulated him 
lertion in this direction. West 
t one time poorer than himself ; 
)y dint of industry and faith, had 
X considerable name in Europe, 
was acquiring competency and 
fished friends. In tliis way do 
tboui's and success of one man in- 
hope and confidence in the heart 
other. The lives of all men are 
n lessons for all who come after- 
i. Wlien passing through the 
ws nothing is more encoiltaging 
the musical whispers of some 
3 brother who has trodden a simi- 
ath, and who says, "Cheer up, 

onward, and your brow shall 

the sunshine." 

-hough Fulton had chosen paint- 
) a profession, it had less charms 
m than the pursuit of practical 
anics ; and, while he was a child, 
said that he spent hours, usually 
ed at that age to play, in the 
jhops of the mechanics of Lancas- 

In this instance, the child was 
ather of the man. No doubt he 
mined on following the profession 
painter, because he saw that he 
lore likely to win his way by that 
', world more rapidly and success- 
than ui any other pursmt. And 
^nwick says : " From a familiar 
.intance with his performances as 
tist, at a later date, when he ap- 

to the easel merely as a relaxa- 
it may be stated that there was 

doubt that had he devoted him- 
o the profession of painting, he 
have become highly distingmshed 
)rofe8sor of that art.* 
len Fulton was seventeen years 
e he proceeded to Philadelphia, 
lie pui'pose of practising as a 
iv of portraits and landscapes, 
vas sufficiently successful as not 
y to earn a livelihood for himself, 
o put by a surplus. It is quite 

in doing this he kept his proto- 

West, in view, who also came 
his native place to Philadelpliia, 
ifter meeting witli success there, 

the means to go to Italy, to study 

the sublime masters of that pri- 
;d land. Like Jean Paul, Fulton's 
savings were devoted to the com- 
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fort of his widowed mother. Noble 
vouth ! With aspirations for renown, 
he made it his duty and delight to 
minister to the necessities and comforts 
of her to whom he owed so much. He 
was so far successful in his profession, 
that, before he reached the twenty-tirst 
year of his age, he had, by perse vei-ance 
and economy, accumulated sufficient 
funds to purchase a small farm in 
Pennsylvania. This may appear 
prosaic in a youth with an ardent 
imagination. Why not have appro- 
priated Lis surplus earnings to visiting 
the old world, and particularly " the 
city of monuments," within whose his- 
torical edifices were enshrined the im- 
mortal productions of so many noble 
geniuses ? Why not have proceeded 
to Home ? Because the social duties 
and stem necessities of home, and the 
actual present, demanded his sympathy 
and his aid. His journey to Washing- 
ton county, to establish his mother on 
the newly-bought farm, must have 
opened new views for the occupation 
of his future life. His friends and 
patrons at Philadelphia had been 
among the humbler classes, and, 
although he must have sighed for an 
opportunity of visiting those classic 
regions, in which alone good models 
of taste, and specimens of excellence 
in painting, were then to be found, 
poor and unassisted as he was, he could 
hardly have hoped that such aspira- 
tions would have been realised. 

He soon, however, returned from 
Washington county, and while visiting 
some acquaintances at a watering-place, 
he was induced by them to cultivate 
his genius, and adhere to the profession 
he had chosen. They urged nim to go 
to England, and seek instruction and 
co-operation from West. They also 
supplied him with favourable introduc- 
tions. West was as noble a man as he 
was a distinguished artist. He always 
felt pleasure in promoting the interests 
and facilitating the plans of his coun- 
trymen. He was not influenced by any 
mean jealousy when he saw a man of 
promise devoting himself to the art in 
which he himself excelled. Fulton left 
America, and presented himself to his 
friend and patron. West not only gave 
him advice, but offered him the hospi- 
tality of his own house. Fulton became 
the guest of the great artist, and re- 
mained his pupil for several years. Tliis 
must have been a decided advantage to 
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him, a.s \Ve8t,at that time, was honoured 
})y the fellowship and the friendship of 
several ilhistrious men, including Dr. 
Drummond, Archbishop of York, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Wilkie, and others. 
This was a splendid oiJjwrtunity for any 
iispirant for fame possessing a])ility to 
achieve a position ; and no doubt Ful- 
ton made the most of it. If he did not 
succeed in life, it would be his own fault. 
He might now dream of fame, as he had 
only to work to obtain it ; and no doubt 
he would have been successful in the 
line of action he had chosen, did not a 
disturbing attractive force cross his 
path, and change the current of his aims. 

The mansions of the aristocracy of 
England, at that time, as well as at pre- 
sent, contained some of the most costly 
and splendid specimens of art. And 
when JFulton left West he commenced 
a tour through England for the purpose 
of witnessing those productions. Ho 
procured introductions to the stewards 
and agents who had the care and super- 
intendence of the mansions and the 
estates. A short time after he left Lon- 
don, wo find him at Exeter, where he 
for some time remained at Powderham 
Castle, the chief seat of the Courtenays. 
This castle wtus peculiarly enriched with 
the productions of art. The family 
which inhabited it derived its proud 
lineage from the Merovingian kings, 
the emperors of Constantinople, and 
the Plantagenets. 

Fulton for some time remained an 
inmate of this magnificent castle, and 
occupied himself while there in copy- 
ing some of the pictures it contained. 
He was treated with much respect and 
hospitality, and in after-life, when an 
opportunity presented itself, he did 
not fail to express his gratitude by the 
most significant acts. Many years 
after Fulton had left Powderham 
Castle, Lord Courtenay, the heir of 
the title and the fortunes of the family, 
committed a base crime, for which he 
was obliged to fly from England. He 
fled to America ; and, though a peer 
of proud England, his deeds did not 
shelter him from reproach and con- 
tempt. Though scorned by all, Fulton 
did not forget him in his hour of ne- 
cessity. The degraded peer entered 
Fulton's house when no door was 
opened to him beside ; and, though 
Fulton subjected himself to reproach, 
he would not so belie the generous 
impulses of his nature as to cast off 



one in adversity who had patn 
him in prosperity. This not on 
hibited courage on the part of F 
but it showed he possessed the n 
feelings of a man. Which thinl 
reader, was in this instance tiu 
aristocrat ; he who had royal 
flowing in his veins, and, by his 
folly, had forfeited his estates, hii 
and his citizenship; or the pie 
who, by his industry and inge 
had made himself distingtiishec 
who braved the reproaches of b 
low-men in offering an asylum 
fallen friend and brother 1 

During Fulton's stay in the : 
bourhood of Exeter, his intell 
and ability obtained for him s 
valuable acquaintances. Among 
the most important were the D 
Bridgewater and Earl Stanhope, 
meetmg with the former gave t 
turn to his aim and his ambition 
Duke of Bridgewater is well knc 
the history of the internal im] 
ment of Great Britain. He w 
fact, the establisher of the vast s 
of inland navigation which has t 
its ramifications. Though poss 
extensive estates — estat^ 
aboimded in riches — ^he was poor. 
estates remained unimproved, 
their mines almost worthless, b 
they were inaccessible. There 
but few facilities for oommuni 
between the mines and the towB 
the country generally. No 
mode of supplymg the growinc 
of Manchester with coals had 
introduced than conveying it in 
on pack-horses. This mode of 
sit rendered the coals dear. 
Duke, who possessed an entei^ 
spirit, was not slow to perceii 
great benefits which might be d 
from improved facilities of cai 
It was the Duke's good fortn 
secure the assistance of Brindl 
man who, by unassisted native g 
contributed in no small dejgree 
comfort of the inhabitants of the ! 
of England, and the wealth an 
sperity of the country. The D^ 
Bridgewater, like all projectors < 
undertakings, who have to buy 
rience and success at a very dea: 
brought himself to the very vc 
bankruptcy and ruin ; and aftei 
ing narrowly escaped being th 
and treated as a lunatic, he sacc 
in his enterprise. With succc 
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e, came friends and fortune. And 
le time when Fulton made his 
lintance, he was in full possession 
enjoyment of immense riches, 
1 nis success created. And as 
38 consecrates all things, and 
ifies the successful one, the Duke 
>ossessed an honourable name and 
influence. No doubt those who 
ached him when he was in diffi- 
, and would have confined him in 
dhouse, fawned before him and 
red him afterwards. The Duke 
tuinately is no exception to the 
in this matter. He suffered the 
ion penalty of all reformers. It 
10 ordinary event in Fulton's life 
privileged with the friendship of 
a man. It is said that the Duke 
ed the painter to abandon his 
•wion, and enter upon that of a 
engineer. It is not likely that it 
red much argument to induce 

do this. He only had to return 

1 " first love," and follow the pur- 
whlch were congenial to him in 
lood. It is not likely that he was 
)nately enamoured of hia art, or 
'tainly would not have abandoned 
iasily ; and if he did not entertain 
i an ardent love, a love almost 
nting to devotion, it is not likely 
ould ever have arrived at any 
Inent position in the profession. 

an art to be mastered, and for 
sciple to achieve a distinguished 
3S, requires unconquerable ear- 
ess allied with a warm enthusiasm ; 
ich elements of character are not 
extinguished or turned from 
pursuit. It is also pretty evi- 
from Fulton's subsequent history, 
he did not possess much of the 
native faculty, that faculty which 
js for itself ideal beairty, and 
3 its own creations a source of 
ation and enjoyment. Such a 
y a great artist must possess, if he 
stand out among the privileged 
)r his ideas and his deeds. But, 
jver was the reason that induced 
n to abandon his professiou, we, 
f rate, soon find him residing in 
LDgham, and engaged in the con- 
;ion of the canals then making in 
dciuity, by which that great town 
s midland counties was brought 
asy communication with the other 
towns and cities of the country, 
o not find, however, that Fulton 
ied any distinguished post in Bir- 



mingham, or that he figured among 
the principal engineers engaged in 
these important works ; but he, no 
doubt, was turning the opportunity to 
the best account, by storing his mind 
for future action and enterprise. 

While in Birmingham Fulton became 
acquainted with Watt, the immortal 
improver of the steam-engine. Watt 
was then in the enjoyment of fame and 
influence, arising from his important 
improvements and inventions. He also 
had waded through difficulty and carved 
his way manfufly through obstacles. 
The acquaintance of Fulton with Watt 
was of immense importance to the lat- 
ter, as, no doubt, it gave a colouring to 
his future proceedings. He made him- 
self acquainted with the structure of 
Watt's engine, which had then assumed 
approximate perfection. He also often 
carried on a confidential correspondence 
with the great engineer, and actually 
superintended the construction of an 
engine in a place where no other aid 
was to be obtained. 

With Earl Stanhope Fulton's inter- 
course was still more intimate. The 
noble earl was also endowed with high 
mechanical talent ; and, no doubt, 
were he differently situated, had he 
been impelled by the stimulas of ne- 
cessity, and disciplined by toil and 
trouble, he would have reached a dis- 
tinguished elevation as a mechanician 
and an inventor. One of the plans of 
the ingenious peer was to apply the 
steam-engine to navigation, by the aid 
of a pecunar apparatus, modelled after 
the foot of an aquatic fowl. This plan 
was made known to Fulton, who did 
not see its applicability. He commu- 
nicated his reasons to the earl, and 
some suggestions of his own, which 
were af^rwards applied successfully 
on the Hudson. Earl Stanhope's plans 
were afterwards experimented on in 
the London Docks, and turned otit to 
be unsuccessftil. Although prejudiced 
in favour of his own invention. Earl 
Stanhope did not fail to appreciate the 
ingenmty of Fulton, and became his 
warm friend on a subsequent occasion, 
when his influence with the British 
Ministry enabled him to aid Fulton's 
views. With the assistance of such 
friends as the Duke of Bridgewater, 
the Earl of Stanhope, and Watt, 
brought to Fulton, it might be ex- 
pected that he would advance, and be 
equal to his abilities and the demands 
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his age uiade on him. That he was 
highly eHieemed and appreciated, is 
manifest from the acquaintances he 
formed and the friendships he cul- 
tivated. 

While Fulton resided in Birming- 
ham, though he did not disthiguish 
himself as an engineer, he managed to 
patent several inventions and publish 
some works. These works had par- 
ticular reference to improved means of 
inland navigation and alterations in 
the construction of canals. In the 
primitive form of canals, of which a 
memorable specimen exists in the 
Great Canal of China, two modes of 
passing from one level to another had 
been practised, the sluice and the in- 
clined plane ; and, impressed with the 
advantages which would attend the 
introduction of the inclined plane, he 
applied his fertile imaffhiation to sup- 
ply one ; and having done so, he took 
out a patent for it in 1793, and embo- 
died it, with other projects of a similar 
nature, in a work on Inland Naviga- 
tion, in 1796. The means resorted 
to to carry the canal over uneven 
surfaces, were locks ; but they were 
only applicable to countries of little 
elevation, while one based upon the 
inclined plane might overcome con- 
siderable elevations. In the same 
work on inland navigation, Fulton 
attempted to show that canals of 
very small dimensions were capable 
of being successfully applied. At that 
time the projectoisof canals found there 
was no necessity to have such large 
channels, and in those subsequently 
formed attention was paid to economy 
in this department. Fulton's work, 
though it manifested a large degree of 
originality, inffcnuity, and talent, and 
may be (quoted to show the power of 
the writer, was incapable of but little 
practical use. The history, peculiari- 
ties, and utility of canals will be dis- 
cussed more in detail in the life of 
Brindley. 

The next important step in Fulton's 
career was an invention for the destruc- 
tion of war vessels. This had long oc- 
cupied the mind of the inventor. Stand- 
ing, as we of the present do, so far 
away in point of time from the events 
which were then agitating England, 
France, and America, it may, at first 
si^ht, appear strange that a thoughtful, 
original mind should turn its attention 
from the multiplication of the means 



of internal development and pros^ 
to those of war and destruction, 
he was living at a time when i 
warfare was shaking the world 
when it was the busmess of nati< 
expend a large amount of their e 
in means of defence and destn: 
And hence it is not to be wonde: 
that an inventive mind should c 
its attention to a subject whic 
grossed so much consideration 
fear. Fulton is not to be repro 
for trying to invent new modes < 
struction, as the inflexible nece 
of the bloody game of war justii 
means. But his acts in trying 
the French Government to ado] 
method of annihilating English 
is open to criticism. It may b< 
he was not an Englishman, and 1 
was not to be expected that he hi 
preference to this country. II 
also be said that he was a Bepul 
that England and his own co 
were at tliis time at variance, an* 
he was jealous of the superior] 
England. But this, in our estim 
cannot wholly justify his offerii 
inventions for destruction to the h 
bidder. He was in England enj 
the hospitality and protection oi 
land, and was contributing to t 
velopment of the internal resoui 
England. Had he offered his 
and his projects to his own co 
for its defence and security, an el 
of patriotism would have deeply i 
ed with his acts. But he was no 
ticular what Government availed 
of his invention, whether th 
France, England, or the United 5 
But it should also be urged in hi 
dication that in 1796 a system of 
ference, if not aggression, had 
manifested by Great Britain, anc 
the United States suffered th 
It might be expected that I 
shared in the resentment gen 
felt by his countrymen, — for such 
sentment existed. And as the ] 
of Great Britain mainly rested o 
naval supremacy, it is not unreasc 
that Fulton's thoughts should be t 
towards some invention by whic 
boasted skill of her seamen shoi 
brought to nought, and hex nun 
vessels rendered inefficieflt in mai 
ing her maritime superiority, i 
and England being in deadly ant 
ism, it was not unreasonable ths 
former would avail itself of anj 



ffiniinuiUiag the power imd 
g tho pride of her rival; uud 
Fultou offered the traita of 
igeuDttf . He abandoned hia pur- 
a» n uivil eii^necr la Euglaod, and 
)«ded to PiuTH, fur tlie purpose i>f 
ileting the details of his plan^und 
eking assistance to faring it to the 
if cxperimeut. The iuatniment for 
•ojiug FeBsds waa called the tor- 
II cousieted of au oval copper 
ctiu-ged with gunpowder. To uiis 
ropoaed to attacii a lock, regulate<l 
Ook-work, which &t any rer[uired 

might cniiite the lock to spring, 
rhiui communicate fire to the chaise. 

was another of the fruitleaa &t- 
ita of Fulton's life. He was not 
iinnblA to tarry it to any satisfac- 
issue himaelf, hat no one who came 

WAS more siiceesHfuI ; but it ox- 

» great deal of attention at the 
It ■was offered to Napoleon, who 
icd it,aDd treated the inventor with 
thing like repronch. The project 
iiftM'Wards offered to the English 
irunieut, with no moi-e success. It 
dbcmuchbetterforthefameofFul- 
hat the scheme had never entered 
kead> Bat perhaps he would not 

offered it to the Fi-ench Govern- 
1 were he not solicited to do ao by 

Barlow, then resident Minister 

the United States. 
■. Benwick, in his "Lifeof Fulton," 
le " Library of American Biogra- 
' aAyn : " The investigations, into 
b he entered for the purpose of 
iletiog this system of the Torpedo 
kre, led him to undertake the coa- 
Jtjou of a vessel which might be 
ble of moving either on or beneath 
mr&oe of the water. So far as the 
ir of ftasily rising to the surface, 
dwceodin^, at pleasure, to any re- 
ed depth, is a. valuable object, this 
npt was attended with complete 
tea. Butthc difficulty of governing 
.bmarine vcasal, and of giving it 

velocity aa will enable it to move 
ily from place to place, or even to 
1 ■. rapid current, is insuperable by 
lud of any prime mover, which haa 
arto been applied. This difficulty 
" the same character as that which 
NWS the ninnagement of balloons ; 
if any m»de of directing the one 
Id be discovered, the power which 

be efficient in the oiio case will 

K applicable in the other, 
of Uiis construction, the 



pOBSoge over the wide and stormy 1 
estuary of the Seinu wus safely aikd I 
easily accomplished^ and Fulton, with f 
his as^Htonts, remained several hoanii J 
under water. In this position they 
were supplied with a sulficieut quoji' 
titj of wholesome air, not only for 
their own respiration, but for light also. 
But the actual passage may he said to 
have been performed wholly on tlie 
surface of the water, for the progress, 
after the whole vessel was immersed, 
was so slow as to have no material 
effect on tlie passage. , . . The 
count which Fulton occasionally gavf 
his friends of his experiments at th< 
mouth of the Seine was full of thrillic ~ 
interest. Those who, in calm weatlii 
and in a land-locked harboar, have 
descended for the first time in a com- 
moa diving-bell, have not failed to 
espevieiico the sensations of sublimity 
which snch an enterprise is calculated 
to awoken. But in this, assured of a. 
supply of air by a perfect and eflicient 
niachinery, snjipoi-ted by strong chains, 
and confident in the watchful attention 
of an active ci'cw, trmned to obey a set 
of preconcerted signals, the dajiger Is 
trifling, or rather can hardly be said 
to exist. How far such sensations 
must have increased may he imagined, 
when it is considered, that, in the eit^. 
periments uf Fulton, all the means of i 
safety, and even of insuring respiration^. 

were shut up with him ii' ~ 

, space, and that any faili 
action of his machinery would havQ 
been followed by suffocation, or by tha 
loss of the power of even revisiting the 
light of day." 

But interesting and novel as the exiie- 
riment must have been, it turned i" ' 
like the preceding one, to be a faili 
There appeared to have been a ^cidiar 
destiny hanging over the ambitious in- 
ventor, that none of his enterprises 
which aimed at destruction should suc- 
ceed. So the Fates decided. It is cer- 
tainly not the most hrilliaut chanter in 
Fulton's history, that he should have 
devoted bo much valuable time and 
energj; to the invention of instromecta 
of national worfai'e, and not to hava 
succeeded after he had solicited tha 
patronage of rival Goveruments, But 
were hia iuventiona practical, and did 
ono nation or all nations adopt Uitmi 
for mutxial dcBtioiction, it is a qneatiou 
whether the world would be better, oi 
Fidton's fame the brighter. 
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Bo waa more aucceiafiil in another 
BU£f[eatiaa ho gftve to a ooDntrymaii of 
his in Parifl. This gentlemsn, who poa- 
spsBed yreat wealth, piirohMod a l/irgo 
piEoe of grirand in the Minlre of that 
intr. Opou this he waa In tlie aet of 
IjQuJinx a niuiiber of shops, arranged 
atone Che sidea of corered mssagea. 
At the BtiMfestion of Fultem two lofty 
olnnilai buUdings were erewted for the 
ejchibitjous of panoramas. Fulton 
contributed, by his good Uate and 
graphio slull, to render these exhibi- 
Sonn yery attractive and complete. The 
jianorainaa still eziet and are applied 
to their original purpoae. Panoramaa, 
aa ingenious pictorial contrivances, 
were first devised by an Engliah artist, 
Eobert Barker, about the year i7U4i 
while Fulton was in England. While 
at Paris Fulton bejan to mnlte experi- 
■uenlH with am all ateam-boats. A 
larger one wasbnilt, which broke asun- 
der, but a aecond, completed in 1803, 
WAS succeasi\i1. fSdtou had long pon- 
dered over this noble idea. It is ateted 
that when he waa studying painting 
under Weat, that Dr. Cartwrigbt con- 
trived a steam-barge and e.\p]ained it 
to Fulton. However this might be, it 
Ih evident that Fulton's attention was 
directed to thia aubjeot about this time. 
Colden, his biographer, states that ho 
made drawings of an apparatus for 
atuam navigation in 1793, and soon 
aftarwarda submitted them to Lord 
Stanhope. The experinicute he made 
in Paris were performed in co-operation 
with Mr. Livingstone, then amnosBodor 
from the United States. The vessel on 
which they tried the auccessful experi- 
ment on the Seine was eight feet wide 
and sUtjfeetlong, The apeed attuned 
was much less than had been hoped 
ftir ; but the reault of the experiment 
was such Bs to induce the prpjectora to 
order an engine of Bolton and Watt, 
with a view to further trial in America. 
Thia was the first regukrly established 
Etcam-boat. Many had been the at- 
t«mptB to effect it before, but it was 
reserved for Fulton to be the iirst to 
give it to the world. 

Before we proceed further with the 
life of FnJton, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to glance at the history of the pro- 
ceding attempta made for the naviga- 
tion of the seas by machinery. Blaseo 
de Oaray, a sea captaiji, is stilted to 
have exhibited in Spain, in 1543, an 
engine by which shipa and rossds of tiio 



lai^at si«e coidd be yr 

a calm, without the :n i 

but there ianot auflir!' 

to authenticate the i" 

his " Aneodotea of S: 

deavoura to eatabii^ L 

claim to the inventm 

tiontothoMarquie I'l '' 

latter part of ttc s. v. ; 

Parpiii, a Frenchniaii. iiii-'pi'Sfd : 

ratus something like that subBoqoeiiU 

gttented in England liy Jonathan Hitf. 
ut Farpin's was only a propoad 
There is no evidence to show that tiS 
tested its utility by actual expei^meiri 
On December 31, 173C, ft latent »" 
granted to Jonathan HulU for a id . 
ehino wliich may be denominated 1 
steam tug-boat, of which a full d 
tiou was pnbliahed in the fbllowing 
year, iu a pamphlet untitled, " A Da 
Bcription and Draught of a new iuveattJ 
Machine for carrying VesseU or Ship 
ont of or intfl any Harbour, Port, or 
River, againat Wind or Ude, or in i, 
Cairo." Hulla propwted to place an iti) 
mospfaeric steam-engine iu the tn{;-t>ost} 
and to communicate its power Vy m«»iH 
of ropes to the axes of a kind of^iiadillB* 
wheel, mounted in a frame-work jiW 

{' ected from the stem of the vessel. Dn 
tenwick, in hia "Treatise on Steta 
NnvigatiDn," with reference to Stdb 
whose attempts, he says, " ao fiu- fna 
classing among ingenious and profittbh 
improvements, we ahould rather be In^ 
dined to rank amongst those whid^ 
from their obvious impractioahiU^i 
merit the oblivion into which they nk- 
pidlyeui," This is illiberal ontheoutrf 
Dr. Keuwick, and perhaps if HnlM win. 
an American, he would have spuku 
differently. Bat we discard oil noUoUt 
of nationality and individual prcfornK* 
in matters of thia sort. We fflTe d 
men that which we conceive to be tJnft 
due. It is not likely that Fultou fl 



Hulls had not preceded nha ft 
prepared the way. 

TJi n5!>, a scheme for the impratft 
ment of navigation wna pabti^ud al 
Qener^ by a Swiss pastor named Oent- f 
vols, who proposed, In imitatiou of fbt | 
web feet of aquatic birds, to usfl a k* ' 
ofjointed oar or propeller, which rf ' 
be expanded while actmuly propc 
the boat. So engor was G^oevoil ■ 
pursue his plan, that he visit&d Loud' 
m 1760 to lay it before the eom- 
atoners of thoBi'itish navy, and ti 
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^B^blialied Bonic extrncts ttom 
IjQI^ imder the title of* Inqairies 
ngtothelmproveineiitof NaTiga- 
' In 1774, tlie Oompte d'Aiutiroii, 
"neh nobleman of scientiflc attain- 
s, ccoutructed a atvam-bont, and 

it on the Seine. It would be quite 
to fumi«li a considerable deal of 
1 on the gradaa! progress of the 
(t-naTigatioD idea, btit it is nime' 
ly to do BO in this place. We 
) 'With Mr. Ruasell, in bia narrative 
« invention of ateara navigation, 
I he Bays, ''The oreation of the 
a-«hip appenrg to have been an 
'vement too gigantic for any aingle 
It was produced by one of those 
f OOmbinationn in which indivi- 
I arc bat tools working out their 
t in a great syatem, of tho whole 
lich no siugle one may have com- 
ended all the woiiingB." Among 
Mef names of thoae ■^rtio have con- 
ted materially to the develop- 
; of the idea, are Patrick Miller, 
3S Taylor, and Willinm Symington, 
in Bucceeded them all, and im- 
ed on them all. Ha turned to a 

acconnt tbe inventions and the 
{Venues of other men, and it is 
I evident that be appropriated 
\ of Symington's ideas than those 
17 one else. And it does not re- 
a to hia memory that he waB not 
liently magnanimons to acknow- 
! it. Little do men who now ride 
ho watem of the Mersey, or the 
nee, 6r otobb the channel which di- 
I England and France, or the ocean 
t SOTiai'atea Enropa from America 
Ue do snch thint, when they eee 
ulje VBBBela moved and gaided im 
as the jockey guideB hia horse, of 
Teariaome days and sleepless uigbla 
oae, who years before, faboured ao 
otly to rednoe the difficulties which 
prevented the ateam-ehip fromper- 
Uigbervoyage. The easewith which 
}1fl are now guided agiunat wind 
tide, and the punctu^ manner in 
ih Ihey perform their voyacos, is 
I'esnlt of much earnest catcmation 
iMiety. AndwereDottheseHtvonp- 
led men anstained nith a faith m 
WBMbility of the thing bting done, 
Varned by an inextingtiishable en- 
iasm, they would have cowered be- 
the difficulties in their way. There 

iater triumph nhich mind has 
over matter in theae days of 
A doings when all the elementa 



of nature are bridled by the atroi 
force of human intellect, than that 
the prond and mightv ahip fordtig ' 
way from tbe Old to the NowWoi'ldi 
fivr daya. But that etep did not aprii 
from the mind aU at once like Mini 
from the head of JapiCer, No, It 
the growth of centtu-iea. Scores 
thinung minds eontributed aomethii 
to the great whole. Every nation 
Europe did something to help on auu 
herald the triumpba, And now al! na- 
tions in Europe realise advantages front 
it. There la no more enoonraging 
chapter in the history of the r 
of human soraety th^ that wl 
cords the energy and the heroic stntj 
glea of those many noble aoul* who woi 
ambitious to present the world with 
ateam-abjp. We can point to no 

encouraging example than the lives ^ 

labonra of thoae men. They have cry»" 
talised a mundficeiit idea into a palpa^ 
hie Fact, ana widened the boundaries of 
the Foasible. 

Nothing did more to carry the steam- 
ship to complete success tbt 
provements made to the ateam-engi 
by Watt. In feet, it was Watt wl 
ahowed the poaaibili^ of tho adit 
being rendered practical aitd ancei 
fill. No sooneo* had the illustrious 
ventor completed hia double-actii 
engine, than ho saw at a glafi' 
vast field of its application. Navi^ 
tton and locomotion were not omittei 
but being in an inland town, and 
country poaaeBBing no rivers of hnpoi 
anee, Ms viewB were limited to 
alooe. In this directiouhe saw 
mediate objection to tJie nae of any ap- 
paratus, of which ao powerfVd an agent 

as his engine should be the 

Watt, therefore, after having « 

the idea of a steam-boat, laid it aaidi 

as unlikely to be of any praoticalval 

As Boon as Fulton and liringatoi 
had ascertained by experiment on tl . 
Seine the practicability of the steam- 
boat, no time was lost in making pre- 
parations to try it more extensively on 
the great riven of America. The order 
for an engine, intended to propel a v- 
ael of large size, was transmitted 
Watt and BouHon in 1803. 
the same time, Mr. Livingston^ havii 
ftill confidence in the sueceaa of the 
tarprise, made an applioation to 
Legislature of New York for an excli 
sive privilege of navigating the wab 
ofthe State by steam. Thiawaagmnl 
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with )>ut littlo opjxMition, as Living- 
Mtone BtofKl high in the estimation of the 
Leginlature. The (Xindition attached 
to the gi-ant was tliat a vessel should 
l»e proiielled hy steam at the rate of 
four miles an hour, within a prescribed 
space of time. Ikforo the engine 
ordered from lk>ulton and Watt was 
completed, Fulton visited England. 
Lord Stanhope liaving urged ujion the 
British Government ttie dangers U) be 
apprehended by the navy of Great 
Britain, in case the invention of Fulton 
fell into the |K>SBe8siou of France, over- 
tures were made to Fulton from Eng- 
land to revisit this country, which he 
did. And here for a time he was flat- 
tered with hoi>es of being employed 
for the purpose of using his invention. 
Experiments were made with such suc- 
cess as to induce a serious effort to de- 
strov the flotilbi, lying in the harlx>ur 
of Boulogne, by means of tor{>edoes. 
The eftbi% however, did not produce 
much success ; and when the British 
Government demanded a ])ledge that 
the invention should be commmiicated 
to no other iijition, Fulton, whose ideas 
h;id always been directed to the a]>- 
pli(^ition of the new naval engine to 
the service of his native countiy, re- 
fused to comply with the demand. But 
the uncei-tainty which hung over the 
iinvcticability of the invention did not 
mduce the British G^ivernment to be 
very desirous to avail themselves of its 
aid. In all the experiments which 
were luade by Fulton to jirove the 
]>racticabir!ty of his plans to the satis- 
faction of the British Government, he 
was assisted by the Earl Stanhope and 
his (laughter. Lady Hester Stanhope, 
whose Udents and singularity in Eng- 
land and the East have since rendered 
her so famous. 

As usual, Fulton's endeavours in the 
War department were unsuccessful ; 
})ut his visit to En/^land gave him an 
opportunity of visiting Jiirmingham, 
and directing in person the construc- 
tion of the engine ordercfl from i3oulton 
and Watt. Tlie engine was at last 
comijletod, and reached New York in 
lh()6. Fulton returned to America 
about the same time, and immodiatcOy 
set to work in constructing a lioat on 
a large scale. In the ordering of this 
engine and the planning the Ijoat ho 
exhibiUsd rare scientific re^tearches and 
practiciil ex]>erieiice ; and the success 
of the undertaking demonstrated to 



the world the pre-emiucut fitt 
the man for the important w< 
had undertaken. Tlio vessci 
finished and fitted with her mac 
in August, 18()7. Aji exi>erii 
excursion was forthwith made, at 
a number of gentlemen of scion 
intelligence were present. Mj 
them were either sceptical or al 
unbelievers ; but a few mo 
served to convince the whole par 
satisfy the most obstinate do 
that the long-desired object i 
last accomplishecL 

Golden, in describing the firs 
says : " The minds of the most 
dulous were changed in a few m 
Before the boat had made the pr 
of a quai'ter of a mile the greats 
believer must liave beou cou^ 
The man who, while he looked ( 
ex]->ensive machine, thanked hiH 
that he liad more wisilom tliau to 
his money on such idle schemes, cb 
the expression of his features i 
boat moved from the wliarf and { 
her speed ; his complacent smile t 
ally stiffened into an express! 
wonder ; the jeers of the ignoran 
had neither sense nor feeling e 
to re])ress their contemptuous ri 
and rude jokes, were silenced fi 
moment by a vulgar astouisl 
which deprived them of the 
of utterance, till the triumph '> 
nius extorted from tlie incre< 
multitude which crowded the « 
shouts and acclamations of con; 
lations and applause. Soon aften 
this vessel, wliich was named, 
Livingstone's residence, the Clci 
mafic Tier first voyage fi'om New 
to Alban V, a distance of about i 
dred ana forty-five miles, thot 
has frequently been stated to 
hundred and fifty or a hundre* 
sixtv miles ; which distance it a 
]>lished at the rate of about five 
an hour. On the first journey, 
ever, the boat did not run throi 
once, })ut stopped at Clermou 
some time. The whole voyage 
performed without any acciden 
novel an object as a steam-boal 
naturally called forth the ast 
meiit of persons, whe, like many 
inhabitants of the shores of the 
son, had never lieard of a steam-en 
Golden states the vessel was dcs< 
by some who saw her iiidbstinc 
the night, as ''a monster movt 
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BPPwfying Ite nliiila anil tide, 
BKmtiiug Biunca ami smoke. 
luul," he procueds to say, " the 
tenifio npiwaraiice from oUier 
IS which wave navigating the 
when flhe was mukiiig her psa- 
Tlie fil'st steiuu-bodta, lu others 
.Oi u«ed drr pine-wooil for fuel, 
I senda forth a colnmn of ignited 
ir mauy feet above the flue ; and 
ever the fire ia Btirred, a galaiy 
KVks fly off, wliicli, in the ni^ht, 
an airy, fariUiant, and bonutiful 
iranoe. Ttiis uncommon light 
attracted tlio attention of tlie 
of olliet' vesaelfs uotwithataiiiljug 
'ind and tide were odvui'se tu its 
loult. They mivr with aatoniah- 
that it waa rapidly oomiiig to- 
1 them ; and when it came so 
that the noiHe of the machinery 
he paddlcB wei-e heard, the crews, 
tme instances, shrunk beneath 
deckafrom the ten'ific sight ; auil 
B left their vessela to go on shore ; 
others prostrated themBelvee and 
ght Providence to jiroteet them 
the approach of the horrilile 
ter which woa marching cm the 
and lighting its path by the tires 
1 it vomited. 

B struggle and aspirations of years 
low their realisation. The thing 
lone. Mid became an accomplished 
Had Fulton not succeeded, hail 
been aome trifling mistake in the 
inery, or some obstacle which even 
uwt searching forcsiKht might not 
discovered, he woi3d have been 
led at for hla pains. There are 
fa plenty in the world ready to 
Q toe visionnry and the utopiost, 
tfid, even, with all the examples 
1 history affords of the devulopmeut 
eas into iikcts, that the man of 
[ht must bring materials to the 
of action, and the di'eamer precede 
oer. £iit let the ideal be cunaoU- 
t into tlie real, and the same mul- 
i wiH crown with a similar preci- 
ay that they would before crucify. 
hctory aa it must liave beeii to the 
iBseaof this first voyage of this lirat 
Mihip, how much more satisfactory 
it have been to him who had called 
to existence). How welcome the 
ioDi of ioyand gladness which mnst 
wellea up from hia heart when he 
;he rewanl of his labours and the 
^^)a of hia hopes. Other men had 
Bju^' the watera of speuulatiou 
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discouragecueut had comEiuecl theae re- 1 
suits into one harmonious whole, and 1 
presented it to the world as the le^igr I 
of Liabour. J 

But he wae not even now to enjoy the 
sunshine. Difiicultiea soon ai'ose, aria- i 
ing from ]>atent rights and legal differ- J 
ences, which embittered the mventor'a I 
happiness. Fulton is not atone in siieh j 
matters, Arkwright in the mamifaC' 
tui'e of cotton, and Watt in the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine, had to fight 
their way inch by iucn, in preventm* 
others invading their patent rights, and 
euteiing into arewara of theu' hiboura. 
But before alluding fui-ther to this, we 
desire to chronicle an event which aug- 
mented the happiness of Fulton. , 

The success of his first experiment 
was s|)eedily followed by his marriage. 
On his arrival in the United States, Ins 
connection in bualneaa with Ohaneellor 
Livingstone broughthimin contact with 
the relatives and friends of that gentle- 
mau. Of this cii-cle. Mint Harriet Liv- 
ingstone, th u niece of the Chunoellor, v 
at that time the orunmeat. Pre-emi- 
neiLt in beauty, grace, and accomplish- 
ments, she speedCy attracted the ardent I 
admiration of Fulton ; and this was re- I 
turned by an eetimate of his talents \ 
almost amounting to enthusiasm. The 



Everjrthing appeared to cc 
haucmg the advancement oi 



haucmg the advancement of his position. 
Leaving out of view all questions of 
romance, his bride waA such as the most | 
impartial j ud gm cntwoaldliaveaelectMl: 
young, lovely, highly educated, iiilelii- 
geut, and comparativelj^ wealthy. "' 
loDg labours in adapting the sti 
engine to the purposes of navigi 
had been crawued with complete sue- I 
cess, and that very success had opened 
up to him, through the exclusive grant 
ol the navigation of the Hudson, the 

Erospeut of vnat riches. Esteemed and 
ouonreil, even by those who had Ijeen 
most incredulous while his scheme wa>i 
in embryo, he felt himself placed oi 
highcHtBtepofthesocialscale. NothLiig, 1 
in short, was wanted to complete the ' 
blessings of his lot. Labour had n ~ ~ 
Love ; and, as in mytliological tin 
Yuluan had stepped firth liaiul-in-hanil 
with Yenus to receive the patrimony of 
I Hymen. Having basked for a moment 
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in the saneluue, Fultcia had tioon agnin 
to walk tUrough the sliadowa. 0[)p<jai' 
tion ntoam-boiitA were cunutruuleil iu 
other pArls of AnicricA, ami i'ulluii tuiil 
Liviiiitstoue had great fllffioultj' in get- 
ting legal reuiudies. This opi)OBition was 
supported bv those who anticipated in- 
jury from their euooew. Whan it was 
proved that sucU ftppiflheuaions were 
nearly groiuuUwe, and that Albany, ao 
&a- fhim being injured was to be largely 
benefited In the ateam navigation ot the 
Hudttiii, other nausea of diecoutent and 
opposition speedily arose ; and great aa 
yr^ee the services conferred upon travel- 
lers, and the comuiUDity in general, by 
the introduution of ateam-boata, those of 
Fultun and Livin^oue speedily ceased 
to enjoy popularity. Litigations of a 
eoBtly and oumbroiiB oharacter ensued, 
which involved Fulton iu debt and diffi- 
culty. Though those law-suits and op- 
position squabbleB oooupied much of 
Fulton's time, and, no doubt, prevented 
himdevolinghiB inventive mind to some- 
tliing usefiu, it is acarcely neceasary to 
enlarge upon them here. Steam-boate 
were multiplying, opposition companiee 
uamg all tlieir inSaenee for their own 
purposes, whileFuIton was emharrasaed, 
and must have tasted the bittei' Eraits 
of disappointment. 

It so happened that Stevens, another 
American, had, during all the time 
that Fulton was bringing his plan to 
perfection, been maturing one himself. 
" We may here pause to remark," says 
Dr. Itenwitk, the American hefore 
quoted, " on what small circumstances 
Uie claim to original invention may 
rest. Stevens had now been engaged 
for seventeen years in attempts to ap- 
]ily tiie steara-eugine to navigation 
purposes, and was on the very eve of 
guocMS when forestalled by Fulton, 
while the latter was eutitle<l to the 



the enpne with which Fulton's suc- 

oaHsful experiment woa made had been 

planned and oonstruoted leveiAl years 

before ; find it appears probable that 

ibe extrtiona of Stevens and of hia 

son, who had now come forward as hia 

father's engineer, were stimulated by 

the knowledge of Fulton's conhdence 

in A succcessful issue of his experi- 

_ nents. If, however, it were neces- 

rnry to decide to whom, of £dl the rivals 

I pf Fulton, any share of the honours of 

f I iNiccess are due, there would be no hegi- 
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tation in awarding them to Steveu". 
Dr. Bauwick, in this inatance aa ii 
(ilhei's, apeukn oa an American, and U 
06 a cosmopolitan. He was biaaaed^ 
national i>refercnaes and projuiiiiMa,N 
he would have attributed n 
to Symington. 

Pemmiai^ ditticulties and > 
law-suits did not prevent Fulton a 
deavDuring to apply the ateam-tmgtt 
to navigation purposes more e^ 
aivoly. He was aucoeesfiil in iatrocdni 
hig the steam ferry-boat, by whidm 
immense advantage waa gained. ¥tm 
the magnitude of Uie Ameriaui rtr 
roW'boata were an unsafe mode of oc 
munieatiou, and large sail-boats, thoagi 
safer, were, in conaequence of the m 
pidity of the tides and the irregularis 
of the winds, liable to great oncertamtl 
in their passage. That those difflnd 
ties might ba overcome by steam vt 
now evident, and Fuiton tasked hin 
self to contrive the moat appropriat 
means of applying that mover to di« 
object. It appeared necessary tha 
the vessels for crossing the river ahonld 
be BO constructed that carriages mifld 
ba driven into them without diffimutji 
This induced Folton to adopt the plan ol 
the twin boats — on idea he took Iron 
Symington. Fulton had found ne T 
difliculty in the navigadoa of riven, I 
in the direction of their length, by • J 
single boat with wheels on each aide ; J 
hut the ciraumstances of the case werf 
far difierent when a moveable road 
bearing both foot passengers and <Af* 
riages, was to be employed in croaaiiif 
a wide and rapidly-flowing atreonb 
The twin boats were found to hi 
accompanied with a serious diaadvut- 
tage, oa the wedge of water which lie*, 
between the two conjoined boata mniC 
be removed before the vessel advonoeti 
and, of course, a greater realating 
power had to be met. With this «» 
caption, the ferry-boat of Fulton is tt 
be classed with the very few maehiMI 
which came perfect on the first trid 
from the hands of the inventor ; anil 
with the Bubstitation of n aingU tral 
for the twin boat, it haa, in its amuin 
meut and diatrihution, undeivono Uttl 
or no change. Steam ferry-DoatawSlI 
first eatahtiahed between How Tnl 
and Brooklin ; and very soon aiW 
wards, between the former oi^ wui 1 
Paulus Hook. The latter mw ooUr I 
pleted shortly after the breaking est I 
of the war between Great Britain aiid I 
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> > , witU its balttiry uf 
u uouveyud uuruas ttie I'erry, wUoie 



inwdth in alx>ut u, mile, in lou tUitu 
a honr, by a mln^jle boat, ulthfuyli 
OBtprising iipvrnrdB of a hundred mon, 
jid invro tliiui Lwi^nty onrringeB, oncb 
Irvwu by fuur huraei). 

Sttvera] steuiu'buuta now moved np 
jid dovu the Huilaon. And Pidtou 
aiminttiudcd tlia oomtruetioa of 
Aiother VDBBol wliioh he thought would 
ixliaiut tUe power of stuiuu m ntivienr 
iMit n" ho iutuoded to giva it Uitt 
P«ed nf nino miles on hour. Aud it 
I m xeauukahlii CaeL which mEuiifesta 
' I aoquaiiiUiwe with theory and akill 
oftloulatlon, that, iu all oaaen, ho pre- 
lictod, witb almost absolute cer- 

K'nly, the velocity of the vessel 
o&UMd tu be ooustructed. Suhao- 
Bueut eiiperienoe has abundantly tes- 
ifled that Fulton woa wraug in hia 
"jxuLto of the powers of steam as 
qnitied to propellmg vejiselB. 
BftTliig suoceedea no fur, why uut 
irapltsh Htill more } Ve^aebi were 
v»wals, whether tlmy Noiled on the 
riv«r or on the oueau. And wliy 
ihould not tile same power cououer 
the wavas aud tho winda of the Atlan- 
tic, Uf woll IU run ngninst the nuji- 
tag tide of the Hudaoii I So Fulton, 
like ui all-eubduitiK hero, went tu 
work aeidn with the int^utiou this 
time pT conitructing a stoam-Hhip 
whieli would oroea tho aena, and pay 
iti TUpeobt tu tlie Uld World. WliUe 
lh« mtoution waa being ourried iuto 
totim, a greater conquoror than Ful- 
ton intarnintud hia ptana and porposoB, 
Juab wheu lie waa auout to add to hia 
r, aa the first uouatruotor of u aue- 
lil ateam-boat, that of being Uie 
firM navigatoi' uf thn ocean by this 
~ ~ IT and inighty power, Death atopped 
and, with hie irruvereible fiat, aum- 
hiu to another aoeuo of actiuu, 
Puriug tlie time the»e harnaelng 
U^K•tions and diaputoa were going on, 
una wHile tlui steam-bout system waa 
daveloviiig itBidf, aud also while he 
Wiw npplylug it on a larger sculo. 
FnltOQ dovotod aonie of hia time anil 
utargv to the improvinnoiit of his 
tOEpadu aud other modes uf wnrlure. 
Hit oluog with firm teuHotty to '.he 



thought, that it waa in his power to 
give to navies a dentructiva agent^ 
which they did not imaiioaa. In thia 
cll'oi't ho woa no doubt cui^ouraged b^ 
tho hope, Ihat, were Jie imeyeaBful, hui 
uativo counti-y would be aafe fi'om the 
nggmsaion of European powers. Tho 
war of 161.S had givoii au unpulae U> 
hia wiahea. Ue hail, howevi-r, almost 
immediately after liu return to the 
United States, instituted a flct of ox- 
perimcnt* with hia torpedo, aud he 
waa suooeaaful in dettrovictg a veaBel 
auoliored iu the bay of New York. 
Wlien the entrances of aome of tho 
American harboura were blockaded by 
the British Fleet, Fulton's talenU ware 
called into the aerviee of the American 
Oovurnment ; but as bie eDterpcisee 
were conducted with the most pro- 
fouud secrecy, little was saidofttiem 
at the time, Uis motioua were watohed 
byspiee, aud regularly reported to tho 
British Commander, who on one oooa- 



intended to sleep. By a lucky acci- 
dent he was prevented reaching hia 
intended quarters, or he wouliT oer- 
tiiinly have been made a prisoner. 

In tho course of his expei-imenla 
upon the mode of attaching the tor- 
pedo, ho had planned an instrument b^ 
which a cable woa to be out, Thia 
eonaistedof anaiTowprojected beneath 
tho anrifico of the water by n imall 
piece of ordnance. A trial of thia in- 
strument showed the practiuability of 
firing artillery beneath the surface of 
the water. 3e next directed his at- 
tention to tho construction of a war 
vessel, io be luoved by iteam, aud he 
Baeceeded in producing a formidable 
engine of naval war ; but, as it was 
intended aololy for the dofeccu of har- 
bours, its value, when oonipared tti 
aubaeqiient improvemonbi, ia not eoaily 
estimated. Woen death arreatod the 
career of Fulton he wna busily engaged 
in oonstructing an improved fonu of 
the submarine vesael which he had 
used in France. Its object was to fur- 
niah a safe and convcniont niude «f 
using hia torpKiloea and auumnrlue 
guUH. He, however, waa destined once 
more tu be bulged in his nttcmiita. In 
crowing tho lladaon iu an open row- 
bont he caught a severe cold, wliidi 
was fulUiwod by a aevero Illness. Be- 
fore ho hud wholly recovered, his 
ouxicty Iu relation to tho steam-&igat« 
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ftfiil liiii Biibnmriiii: veiscJ waa ancli aa 
to iutiuoe hiiu, in deiiaiioc of the eug- 
gestiona of iintilencii, to viait the iiavy- 
ynrd nt Brooklm, and expose hituself 
tbr Home hnur» unou the deck of tim 
fonnei". Tiie resnltof tlii8iiii|irudence 
was sreUpae of gui:h violence thnt liiH 
conAtitctioii, enfeebled by coiiattuit 
livboura mid anxietiea, waa miiiljle to 
rexM it. His iteftth took ]ilaco ou thi> 
2III1 of Fabi«ai7, 1815. 

An American writer, well able to 
jdilge of Fultou'a chnnicter, aaya ; — 
" Ifnrely hna it happened that tlie uatu- 
i*al death of any oitizon excited so gene- 
ral mouraing as that of Fulton. Cut 
on' ill the very height of his usf fulness. 
And in the zenitli of his reputation, liia 
countrymen felt it as a loaa alntott irre- 
paraltle. Fulton was in pereuu conei- 
derably above the niidiile height ; hia 
oounteuance bore mtirka of intelligence 
and talent. Natural refinemont, aud 
lon^ intercourae with the most polished 
aocieties both of Europe aud America, 
hud given him grace aud eleganci; of 
luaiuiera. Hia great anct'eaa, iind the 
belief that his invention h(ui 8i''t.-ured the 
certainty of great wealth, however un- 
founded tbia belief was proved to be 
after his death, never, for a moment, 
rendered him arrogant or aaauming. 
Fond of society, he was the aoiil of the 
intelligent circle in which he moved, 
and of which his hospitable nianaion 
was the centre. The line arts, once hia 
cluiaen profiissioi), were his recreation 
and delight in after yeava, and he not 
only practised them himself, but boun- 
tifully enooui-aged the efforta of others." 
J. P. E. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 
JuDoiHO from past history, the influ- 
ence of great comic writers upon the 
manners and opinions of the people 
have been almost as important ax those 
exerclaed by the philosopher, the poli- 
tician, the historian, and thi' divine. 
Many formidable evils have lieeu put 
to flight by the tickling atiug of witty 
satire, where the ponderous weapons 
of fiict and argument have failed ; 
many a noisy inctiou has been dis- 
armed, many a threatening altercation 
has been dissipated, many n dismal 
face haa been illuminated, by a grace- 
fill and well-directed phiy of humour, 
where legal enactments, moral aphor- 
iswss, and reli^ous exhortations have 



been comparatively fruitless. Thw 
are thousands who can laugh mug 
better thou they ciu reason; whoa 
see the folly of au uiidertnkiog niiu 
clearer by a stroke of wit tlwu by 
chapter of logic. Indeed, there 1 
certain triflera in aociety whose f^ 
are too light for the application of 
solemn oastigatioa ; who aie b«t' 
ti'eated in the hamls of the witty m 
rist. Hence, neither BeynoMs ] 
Wilaon could have wielded Uie stsrQ 
puwer,the cutting humour, the hom 
thrusts of Hogurth : then- sppM 
were to one clasa of society, liis : 
another ; Uicir pi-ovince was with tl ' 
wurlil of taste and elc^nce, bia iril 
its vulgarities and absnrdities. B 
imperfections and iri-egulatitiee of me 
so long as they do uot aaaurae a tra^ I 
mien, are 6t subjects for the sportiv* J 

Gn. Do we see a man cany Itimulf ■ 
yond the limits of prapriety, doea hi 
annoy you with the obliqiuty of In, 
views, the absurdity of hisdrea^ or til 
flippancy of hia manners 1 He ie, Tf 



conceit. 

tions, one now occurs to our inemorf: 
A young preacher had delivered a dia- 
course of common-place merits to a 
congregation, among whom waa the 
celebrated Kobert Hall. The eonoMt 
and bombast of the young anpirajit did 
not initiate him in the tiivour of HlU 
At the conclusion of the aerviee f 
former was extremely solicitous to gain 
the verdict of the great preacher ; ' 
aR;er fruitlessly alluding to this C 



made?" "Sir," said the orator, ' 
consider the best pnsaage yon i 
was from the pulpit to the VMbry.'* 
Thus dumfonndered, it is not unreto 
sonable to s\ippose tliat Hall oorrevUd 
this young fislier for complimenta wJUt 
more eflicieucy than by llie delivetr rfi 
a long and sage diaconrae. Wo faelioiH 
you can ahatite a mnu out of a fiJIj 
Huoncr by well-adminiatered wit thU 
by subtle argument or eloquent deola 
mation. Let him be extremely U 
tive to the decoration of bla pei 
you may reason with him upon thi' 
folly and expense of his conceit trUI^ 
out effecting the slightest impresaictti I 
but, laugh at him, burlestjue nim, tint J 
him with the length of his tailor's ti" 
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>nt his fopperies with a little 
easoned sarcasm, and you will 
e cannot hold out long. This is 
explained — for the mere fact of 
sing so completely absorbed in 
outward decorations, shows that 
mot be sensible to any intellectual 
lent ; but, meeting him and pay- 
m off in his own currency, com- 
g folly with folly, brings him 
to the level of common sense and 
I. 

at is here applied to individuals 
ually applicable to society at 
If a number of people meet, 
lake themselves egregiously ridi- 
;, either by their acts or their 
sals, they are far more effectually 
sed by a few sentences in Punch 
they probably would be by a 
iderer" in the Times, We can- 
•ing down the folly of a man, or 
pany of men, with more success 
by making them the subjects of 
or ridicifle. Moreover, the nu- 
ts auditory which we are sure to 
!, renders the infliction poignant 
egree. 

J sway, then, which great comic 
rs have exercised, from one 
ition to another, upon the peo- 
ust be computed by no ordinary 
re. In one country a Cervantes, 
ther a Rabelais ; here an Ariosto, 
a Molit^re ; now a Farquhar, a 
eve, and a Steele ; then a Butler, 
ft, and an Addison ; what asso- 
18 we have with the names of 
! what a powerful influence they 
sed upon the people among whom 
ived ! Thou sportive spirit of 
, what votaries thou hast had in 
! How these have sped thy merry 
supported thy frolicsome king- 
)aia court before thy joy-inspiring 
J ! Turning from these, our eyes 
pon one on whom their mantle 
to have descended ; one whose 
it wit, racy humour, and pro- 
ncy have cheered many a droop- 
art, illuminated many a sunken 
)rrected many a ridiculous error, 
ed around our hearts and homes 
of mirth and pleasantry, 
at we have briefly adverted to in 
:ommencement has been fully 
ated in the writings and career 
)maa Hood. Rather indirectly 
irectly, Hood's comic genius has, 
ess, exercised a considerable in- 
3 over those classes of society 



whose foibles are better corrected by 
the sting of wit than by the gravest 
lectures on wisdom. His humorous 
satires on passing events, on the little- 
ness of this subject and the folly of 
that ; his hatred of all cant ; his aver- 
sion to all oppression ; his quick pene- 
tration of the grotesque absurdities of 
human nature, prove to us that his 
drollery was turned to a very import- 
ant ^count, that the office whicn he 
filled was of eminent service to the 
age. Withal he carolled on with a 
light spirit and a feeling heart ; and, 
even in his most scornful moods, forms 
a perfect antithesis to the bull-dog 
ferocity of Swift, or the subtle irony 
of Addison. Warmth of heart is a 
leading characteristic of his writings, 
and although he might sting your 
follies, and denounce your anti-Chris- 
tian enormities in the treatment of 
your slaves of the needle, there beats 
a heart in Thomas Hood overflowing 
with human love and charity. 

The subject of our sketch was borr 
in London, in 1796. His parentage 
was somewhat of a literary character, 
his father beinff a bookseller in the city, 
we understand, of the firm of Vemor 
and Hood. Of his childhood we have 
no particulars beyond those given in 
his "Literary Reminiscences, which 
appeared in "Hood's Own." Like 
Hazlitt and others, he often turns 
round and breaks out in rapturous en- 
thusiasm on the past — on the golden 
dreams of life's happiest hours. " Thus 
my birth," he says, "was neither so 
humble that, like John Jones, I have 
been obliged amongst my lays to lay 
the cloth, and to court the cook and the 
Muses at the same time ; nor vet so 
lofty that, with a certain lady of title, 
I could not write without letting my- 
self down. Then, for education, though, 
on the one hand, I have not taken my 
degree with Blucher ; yet, on the other, 
I have not been rusticated at the open- 
air school, like the poet of Helpstone ." 
Hood's parents were of that class 
who could just give their son a respect- 
able education, the acquisition of wnich, 
however, gave him a certain degree of 
experience of school-training which he 
has turned to considerable advantage in 
some of his productions. In the 
" Camaby Correspondence," droll as it 
reads, there is doubtless much of the 
author's own experience. He passed 
his educational courses in one or two 
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of thoie promUIng (<KUbl!>)itnc4itii 
ycliwd "Preparatory" tuiil " Fiiiuih- 
ma fteailemies, mnixe iif tlie it\ii» of 
whwli he huM v»ry vividly Bxpoittd. 
" I have etitDFod iato tlitisu pernoual 
il«teil*," ho mfn, "thrnigh pertaining 
nthcr to iltitemte tliui to Iiteru7 
rmntniiKWiKwa, partlj lM>m.uati tha lu' 
portuil Hobject of eduoatlou hiw bu- 
tXnnti of proniiiifrnt iut^rent, find pnrtly 
L to hint th»t n writer mfty ofton msnn in 
I MDiMl whnt bo Bays in jnnt. Onn of 
. taj rendeni, nt IcKBt, linn nlvcn me 
«r«dit for A Mrloufl (jurpono. A witionl- 
mMt«r culled, dnrins the vtu»llon, on 
the bthsr of onn of nis ptipilx, Mid, in 
anawnr to his (uiiiouiu<em(Mit of thn re- 
Openiiioi of Lla oatablishmeut, wsit in- 
foimecf that the young geDtleman wss 
not to return to the fti»t1nniy, Tlin 
worthy parent di-alnrnd that he hnil 
read tho ■ CHmiiby (Jorrfldponduiioo," 
in the ' Ocinic AiidiidJ,' and nad miule 
up bin mind." " But, my dear Hir," 
expostuUted the pedngogun, "yon axn- 
nol he BBriouit ; why the ' (3oniio Aii- 
Dual' in nothing but a, bouk full of 
jokes." "Ye", ym" retnnied (.ho 
mther, "bnt it hna led mn int<i n Tew 
of your trioka. I believe Mr. Hood. 
JameH li not coming ngaiii." 

Whether Hood wm victim iHsd in one 
oftheao " Do-tho-boy" eatabliKluunnU, 
wo are not enabled to any ; bnt thn re- 
pugniuiue ha Iish shown to the iugKling 
conduct with which ni«ny of tnem we 
manngnd, would load onn to iinripoiie 
that ho had taatod some of tlioir bittor- 
n«sa. " I hate all forcing- iVtunea." he 
■ayn. " for tho young intellpnt, ami tlie 
J.f>eg* ayatein, which, after nil, ia but a 
eanat aystem for raiaiiig the babtt'niind 
to nnuatural levela," The " [t-iah Buhonl' 
tnMter nnd tho Hedgo-whools " ia an- 
o^nr leeturo, Aill of pith Rind hnroour, 
on tha somn luumentouB aabjcet. ITia 
fondnoaa of ohildren was an emint^nt 
chiLrn^eriatic, and nothing aeemud tii 
aroUHO bin indignation aoonnr than any- 
thing oaloubited to interfere with tlie 
natural growth of their mUids or bud i as. 
To return to the account* of liia lifu. 
He wittily obaorvea ; "Tho very earli eat 
of one's literary roaoIleetionB ninat be 
the ucqnialllon of the alphabet ; and, 
in the knowledge ofthefinitrudiineuU. 
I wtut placpd OD a mr with the Learned 
I'ia, 1^ two maiden ladiea that wnre 
o&iled Uogaflejsb. The cirRumslnnce 
would be scarcely worth mentioning, 
but that being a (lay-boui'der, and 



taking my dinnnr •■•:'■'■ ■' '■ - 
beimmo awant of n i 
who was nt-ver iii' ' 
his initial, sjid v/'.i- , 

totypeof thosensitn.. ,;..!; 
Loub'a unfortonato I'luct, Thu adtut 
lu (jueatiuu wa« aitnated is Ti^fd 
houee-yanJ, a ouuveuieut lUiitanae ibr: 
native of the FouUry, or liiruhiu-luu 
I forget which, and, in Irnth, an aa 
particularly anxioM tn be tnorn at 
taiuly auquaiutud with my pariah. ] 
was a mvtropollt&u one , howt-vor, wbiti 
ia recorded without the sUghteat 19 

fuguance ; firstly, for that, practi(«Uj| 
hud no clioioc in the matter ; one 
secondly, bsoanae, theoroticoUy, 
would as lief have be^n m native 
London na of Stokn Vogts or Llttli 
Pcdlington." Mrs. H. (T. Hall, la M 
agrceabie sketch of tho ponta, h 
luded to thla twriod of hia life : * 

Cet he was city-bom and dty-bred; 
orn in the unpontic diatrict of tin 
Fuultry, tboufgh bom, an it wore, U 
letters, for hia fathur was a bookaclUr; 
and the son was remnikabls rurgraai 
vivacity of spirits, and jirone to asto- 
nish good oiti«tn*,ffu<»tJi at hisfatbarX 
no less than hia fulIuw-pii[nU when at 
school, by the shrewdncaa oud brit 
linnoy of hia obaervstions ui ' 

of which it wna thoiight ^. 

nothing." lulBH, whtinbawaa tvsln 
ynara of ajjo, he had to mourn thl 
donth of his Tather and elder brot^Sf, 
He liniahed his oducatinn, and, as h 
tnfuraui UH, " a friend of thn fiimilY 
having token a fancy to mo, prupcMM 
to initiate me in those profitable llls^ 
eontilo myaterica whicii enabled ( 
Thomas Oraaliam to gild his a 
hopper ; and, like ' ' 

Oabalilistone, I fwm.! 



•fZ 



sus on three legs, im , . 
being a dactylo or a.'ima'jt:!'. > i, m i 
markabte that two ul mu- areai' 
mudem humouriata, Ijimh ana Hot 
have been thus aniuatntod with t 
counting-house. Tne stoula of tb< 
busy, utilitArian scenes havB Mst 
manv n son of sterling gsnius ; ud 
Is pleasant to find that tlin trm 
of conunerce, tho pumiitv of th* 
low dirt " have not inlerfeml 
Home (as Htiavwi forbid th^ i_., 
with any !) in ciyoytng tb« |ighl«r 
laxationa of art, scicnod, or Uteratnn 
In this Jiusitiuii, however, owiag 



ddickte health, he did not retnsin 
long. Tlie best reoord he has given of 
this passage ia his life is in the follow- 
ing bamorous aonnet r — 
Time was I wt upon a lofty stool 

At lofty desk, and with a. olflrlcly psa 

Bofwi QoKh momioe, at Iho itroko of ton. 
To wriuio BbU and Oj.'aoamraercUlxolioal, 
Xa Wnrofonl-coiir^ a ahady nook and oool, 

nie braurfle ratreat of meinhant mon ; 

Vet would my quiU turn vagrant svcm Cbeu, 
Aod take itray dips in the Casboliao pooL 
If ow double entry, aaw ■ Soneiy trope, 

MinaUiig poedo boaey witb trade 



on— Grote 



nd Presootb 



BristJes — «nd Hogg — Glynn-mUla and 
Hall&x; 
Bogen-^and TowgDod — hemp — the Bard of 
Hope; 
Bariila— By r™— tallow— Biini»-and flas J 

By the advice of the phyaicians he 
" shipped, aa per advice," bo some 
of his&thor in Dundee. Of 
^ luid the scenes he encoun- 
l^diuing his aojoum in Scotland, 
~I left some aniraaied accounts, 
during tbia period that he made 
at acquHintance with that won- 
augine with which in atler years 
~ to be BO closely allied. Some- 
the local govenimeiit of the 
isented a Indicrous aspect to 
id, which he communicated, in 
Kpe of a quizzing letter, to the 
of a Dundee newspaper. This 
rita appearence, and was followed 
"by Bome others. He suhaequently con- 
tributed to the pages of the " Zhindee 
Uagazine." Of course, these produc- 
tions were the mere offspring of his 
pastime, their author little dreaming 
that they formed the germ of hia future 
career. Secmited in health, he left 
Scotland and returned to London, with 
an eye to some employment. He was 
afterwards apprenticed to hie uncle, an 
engraver, and waa ultimately nnder one 
o£ the Le Kenx ; but, whether owing 
to a digtaate for the businesss or a 
greater relish for l^e paths of literature, 
we know not, bnt he abandoned the 
Girmer and took to the latter. That 
he entertained some taste for Uic former 
m abundantly testified in the nomerous 
qtudnt designs with which he has illus- 
WatMl his productions ; although their 
principal merit conaiste in the deacrip- 
tioCB with which they are accompanied, 
the drawing of a wag, aeatec 



ragged I 



id 1 " and anotlier of a u 



of Daniel-Lambert dimensions, pro- 
truding hislega half-a.jard beyond the 
foot of his bed, which ia called " A Spare 
Bed." 

His future career, beyond the pro- 
duction of hia numerous comic work^ 
fieseuts no inddenta of importance, 
udeed, he tells ua himself — " Ah for 
incidents of importauoe, I remember 
none, except being drawn for a soldier, 
which was a hoax, and having the op- 
portunity of giving a casting vote on a 
great parochial qoeation, only I didn.^ 
attend. I have never been even third 
in a duel or crossed in love. The stream 
of life has flown on with me very like 
that of the New River, which every- 
body knows has ao little romance about 
it that its head has never troubled us 
with a tale." 

It WHS on the demise of Mr. John 
Seott, of the " London Magazine," that 
Hood was launched on the rough and 
uncertain waters of literature. The 
periodioal passing into the hands of 
Mosars. Taylor and Heasey, he was en- 
trusted, in 1831, with some parts of its 
management, which post was fulfilled 
with great ability. To Hood this waa 
a moat congenial position, for the Maga- 
zine numbered among ita contributors 
the names of Lamb, Gary, Proctor, Cun- 
ningham, Bo wring, ^xton, Hazlitt, 
Hartley Coleridge, Talfonrd, Hara.ce 
Smith, and other notables of the day, 
with many of whom he was npon inti- 
mate terms. In his " Literary Bemi- 
niscences," he has ^ven nsaome admir- 
able sketches of tliese worthies, eape- 
ctally of Lamb and the elder Oolerii^e. 
In the former, he naturally discoverad 
a kindred spirit, and they were united 
in the warmest bonds of friendahip, 
until the kindly soul of Elia passed to 
another world. Who among us, vrith 
the same enthusiasm that prompted 
Haziitt, on a raw January morning, to 
walk ten miles to hear Coleridge preach, 
would not have done the same to have 
sat in the united company of Charlea 
Lamb and Thomas Hood 1 What dainty 
owiceits (for both were poets as well as 
humourists) must have passed between 
them ; how quaint their bomour ; bow 
delicate and refined their criticistna ; 
how racy and genial their couvaraation ! 
We could not imagine the converse of 
two men more truly congenial thaji that 
of Lamb and Hood. 

We believe Hood's first work, or 
the earliest which brought him intij 



prominiint notioe h-iton the pnbUo, wm 
tUe " Odtt and Addreaaea," written In 
oonj unction with liia brother-in-law, Mr. 
J. H. lfcyuol.li. Thin wn- fiilloweil, in 
182!), by tli« [tublicstioii of a hiiuiuruiu 
|jiioiii. I'lLtitlod the " Bi'piug Hunt," 
wliiili in nfrmBthing akin to Cowpor'i 
'' Jiihii liiljiin." but mora latlicroua in 
irii^idi'iitrt, and douiJoJly more jooulur 
ill uiin'iitive. Every verso hoa one or 
more rich bonrmntt, Thiin, ho says ;— 
But Oiimini. llk« a war; m&n, 
Wna Wor (mm uddla oiwt ; 
RanlT'd, lij gaiuii viry ulair, 

On iltilag (w? flut. 
And 10 ba JDtnc'd to Tnt'n'am CroM, 

An BDolciDt MiTD wall known 1 
Wtwn Eilwnnl «*|it for liloiuiar 
I In murtar and fa hIuih. 

L A rsyal ptma etfax and gooaa, 
■ To play oa nub a la» i 

I Whmavor abo aoU do»u liar arti, 
lianby b« puu a nvn. 
Thli WM fiillciwnd by bin cnlehrnted 
" Whimi and Odditim," which fiiirly 
iHunoIiutl Iiim into publiu flavour iim u 

Scnuiiie humourist, and fi iiiun of un- 
oubled originnl geniiw. In thia np- 
pe4rMl thnt [liiiiinnl humour, thi^ijuick 
juiprdoiEtton of tUa liidiuroiui, that vupri- 
uiuaa inranliou, that surcMm of absur- 
dity, and, withal, that davotional ailmir- 
ation of everything thtil ti^nds to the 
oliivntion of innnlcmd, whiuli have ho 
juatly dixtiiiKULHlied bin MUuoHuJing pro- 
duotioim. B«fcir« wo make any quota- 
tions, it may be remarked, that Ilood 
almost ■tnndii alone, rogorded oa acomic 

W'heD 



ther it might be a Bweep bawailing the 
Buppreiuiiou of hia cry, of h motbeF 
Marching through St. Qilea'a for her 
loat infant, or n lAiex Eilmanaegg'a gol- 
den childhood, there waa hardly a vorae 
in nrhiuh aome touuheit of heai't oraome 
pUy of fiwioy did not beckon the lauzh- 
iDg reader away iiitci tiir other worlds 
than th« jeater^." Tbua, in iUuHtratiun 
of thia oombination of tbo eerioiu and 
huMorouB, take two ataniina from the 
" Stag-ayed Lady :"■ 



I " 

^^ Wlcb< 

E 



Puih'd through tho watoni a i 

apart And upread, 



Wlthwaed; .. , 
Oomb'd DT lira ivory In (bow lbs iqiaoa 
' ■ -ati' 



.'a pal* fbrohoad. and two oysB ibat «bad 
A aoft bliia milt, liniathiiiK a bloomy in-iuM 
' thoir ilaapLHa lid*— and w aha r^d 
aqiuUna noae nbova tlu itraam, and 
giMd. 



Ibi|| ihrouKh tho mrikM 



&h»op«d bartlpa, Up«ara|{*aU*bli 

Ho pal* II aavm il nmr drowned to wtiita,— 
ehsupod barllpa, and forth tbolr aptang a 

Of inutii 

light; 

Tbe lusToa ore moUmilcaa, ttia liraoiH kwh 

Tu llaMti to die air^-Atii) bhruiifrb tbonfcbt 

Thani ooma thoH words of a mual plalliDt* 

ditty, 
ttebbln^ Ml thoy would broak hll heula with 

liitty. 

Rrodtne a fnw veraea hefor* wt 
oome to theae, one ia acarecdv pr«par«d 
to enoouutur auoh a poetical partmtbv- 
aia in the midat of Jocund huinuur and 
ludicroua aituatioQH. Tlicre iBaaeijiul 
diapoaitlon to the grotcaoiie in aoDMOf J 
hia aerioua pleuas, a« In tha cnaa of tha J 
poor Mmpstreaa whom the Inrda twit.J 
with apHiig. Even in the niidat of afl 
aolomn aubjoct, ho broalia out in KKD* ■ 
fwuiliar bint or quaint illiwtration, bvt I 
nevur ii^urliiK the dharaotoruf hiapi 
forniance. Thore waa a delieacv— a 
quick aetisn of tha boantlfill a« well aa 
ttie ludicrous — about him, which, j 
whether he waa dealiuKwilh the oomia J 
or the aerloua, enabled Dim lo unit* Lbs 1 
two with remorkabla nicety. EenM^ 1 
ttie following pioco, although it luyl 
nut Bxautty UluBtrate the p<nnl in rip- 1 
view, will aervc tu allow Ida uoweia ia I 
combining the aorioiiH ana abaurd, I 
It la entitled, " A Parental Oda ta | 
my Son, aged three yeani and firs 
montlia:" — 

Thou happy, happy olf I 
(BaliMp, nrsLlut ms kin away thai U*r>— 

Thmi tiny < inline of myiiolrl 
(My lore, hs'a poking pool into hia «ais I) 

Thou marry, lauguliig aurita I 

Witk «,irlu f<u.tEiar Hght, 
Untouoh'd by •orroir, and unvjU'd by ala, — 
(Good beaTeoat tliauhitdiaawallowliiifaiiint) 
Thau litUa trickay Puok ! 
With HTilio loyn an Ibnnily baatiiokj 
Ugbl H tho linglng^blnl that wlnga tha all. 
Hell lurabts downtlia 



Ugbt D 
(Thodi 



I iilnglng-bli 
Ju) door I 1 



link; 
lou Idol of thy naranl 
Thare goca my iok.1) 
Thou obanibbnit of oarth I 

Fit plByfellow for Faya, by moonlight ptl^ 
In barnllsn aport and mirth I 

jTluLt Uug will hito him If be ptilla Ita taO !) 
Thau human houoy-beo, sitraotlnir hona^ 

From OTory biuwuim In tho world that blo««[ 
Hinging In yuuHi'a Ktyaiiiin ever annny,— 

(Anotbor tunibloI-HhaC'ahlapnraouanoi 



i 



Tb7 other's pride sud hope I 

(Bell break the mirror mth th»t skipping- 

With pure heart naw-Btamped from Naiuro'a 

(Wliere did he learn tbat squint !) 

Tkou young doniestiu dure 1 

(Hal! have that jug off, wilh another thoie 1) 

DauT nunling of the bymonenl nest, — 

(Are Chow torn olotliea his best !) 

little epitome of man 1 

(He'll climb upon tba table, that'* bia plan !) 

Toucb"d with the f "— " ■" '-- 



(He's got tho knife t) 
Thou enviable being ! 
No etormn, no clmida in thy blue sky fore- 

Booiog; 
Play on, piny on, 
U; eien John I 

ToHB the light ball, bestride the atick— 
(I Icnevmo many oakesnould make him siek I] 

With fancicfl biioynot as the thistle-down, 
IVinnptin^ the laoe grotBeqiie, and autio 

With many a lamb-lika frisk,— 
(He's got the soisBors, snipping at your 
gown!) 
Thou pretty opening rose I 
(Oq to your mother, oliild, and wipo your 

Balmy and breathing musio like the Booth — 
(Ho roally bringa my baftrtinto my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star,— 
(I wleb tbat windoir bad an iron bar l| 

(in toll you what', my Lie, 
I csimnt irrlte udIgss he's aent above). 
Farcical as this may appear, nothing 
conld be truer to Datnre. Even the 
droll exclamationa in parenthesiH are 
not so much intended to show the 
autitheaiB of the endearing charms of 
childhood, as that natural spirit of 
watohfiiluesa aaaociated with the pa- 
rental oharacter ; ao do not laugli too 
much. Hood vaa not the man to sport 
either witli the feelings of a child or 
a parent ; and there ia a depth of 
humouity beneath all the humour from 
which many may take a lesson. 

TiimiDg again to the "Whims and 
Odditis we find several pieces in 
Terse and prose which ai'e popularly 
known to the public. Puns upon puns, 
qoflint oomparisons, droll conceits, the 
very essence of wit and humour, meet 
you ill the richest abundance. Fore- 
laost among tliem ia the inimitable 
ballad of "Fftithlesa Nelly Gray," 
which, for aparkling wit, united with 
the most mirth-provoking drollery, is 
nnsurpaHsed by anything of the sort in 
the language. To extract a few verses 
would maim it worse than the poor 
liero's legs : — 



Ben Battle was a soldier bold. 

And used to war'g alarms ; 
But a (nnnon-iiall took off his legs. 

So be laid down hia anna ! 
Now, as they bore him off the Sold, , 

Bald he, " Let others eboot, 
For bore I leave mj second leg. 

And the Forty-seoood Foot) " 
The army-suT^eeons made him liml 

Said he, " 'Hiay're only pegs ; 
But there's aa wooden members, quite, 

As rapresenta my legs ! " 
Now Ben be lov'd a pretty maid, 

Her name was Nelly Gray ; 
So he went to pay her hia devo 



Bat when he oall'd on Nelly Omy I 
She made him quite asooff { _ 

And when she saw his wooden lega, 
Began to take them off I 



'e tbat loTSB a scarlet ooat 



With both lege in the grave ! 
" Before you bad tboao timber toes 

But, then, you know, you Btand upon 

Another footing now t " 
" Oh, Nolly Gray 1 oh, Nelly Gray [ 

For all your jeering speoohee. 
At duty's call 1 left my lees 

In Bttdajoa's bnathes I 
"Why, thoo," said she, "you'to lost 
feet 

Of legs in war's alarms. 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 

Upon your feats of arms 1 " 
" Ob, blse and Gokle Nelly Cray CJ 

I know why you refuse : — 
Though I've no foot, some other m 

Is sUndiug in my ahoes I 

But now, a long breweil ! 
For you will be my death ; alas t 

You will Dot bo my Stll I 
Now, when he wont from Nelly Ora; 



And 11 



is heart b( 



aavy got. 



lo round his melancholy nook 



Enliuted in the Une I 



One 


tidbe 


tied around a 


«Br 





Ai 


1 thei 






AnrI 


an hi. 






Hi 




OS off bis legs 


1 




And there ho hung till he 


was 


dead 



A (toEvn man ut oo hi* earytt 

Toflndoulwhyhsdioil ; 
Aud the; buiied Ben in tonr oron-rwub, 
Witii n Hah in hi« Imldo ', 

'We must leave tliis work with tt 
»bort ustraot in i>rose : — " A BiU-An- 
smoBB is a town-crlar for the aiivor- 
tiaiiig of ioHt tunes. Tliiiigor hnl.h 
made him a luind-inHtmment : his 
want is vocal, and not he. HIb vuioe 
had gone n-beg^ug hefore he took it 
up, oud applied it to the same trade ; 
it WHS too Btrung to hawk mackerel, 
but wa« just aott eiiough for ' Bobin 
Adair.' Uia buaineHs is tomake popu- 
lar BongB unpopular : he gives the nir, 
like n weathervouk, with many vana- 
tions, Ab for a key, he has but one — 
a latch-key — fbr all mannitr of times ; 
and OB they ari^ to paia current auiunf; 
the lower sortB of peo|)le, he makoH his 
notes like a countty liftnker'B, rb thick 
ta he can. Hia tones have a coppvr 
BOiind, for he eounda for copper ; and 
for the mnsical divirione he hath no 
regard, but aings on like a kettle, with- 
out taking any heed of the bars. Be- 
fore be^nning, he deal's his pipe with 
S'ln ; and he la always hoarse from a 
lorough draft in his throat. Ho hath 
bat one shake, and that ia in winter. 
Hia voice aounds flat, froui fliitnlcnce ; 
and he fetches bieath, like a drowning 
kitten, whenever he can. Notwith- 
■tondiog all this, bis music gains 
ground, for it walks with him from 
end to end of the street. He is your 
only performer that requires not many 
entreaties for a song ; for he will chant, 
without asking, to a street cnr or a 
parish post. Hin only baukwal-dness 
IB to a Btave after dinner, seeing that 
he never dines ; for he sings for bread, 
and, though corn has ears, sing* very 
commonly in vain. As for his eountrj;, 
he is an EngUshiniui ; tliat, by liis 
birthright, may elng whether ho can 
or not." 

Tile suocess attending the " Whims 
and Oddities," probably induced Hood 
to commence that weil-knovrn series of 
wit and humour — tho "Comic Annu- 
als." It is not our intention to enter 
into the merits of each volume, but 
shall merely remark that it ia really 
surprising to find, in a nnmerous series 
of ten or twelve volumes, auoh nua- 
faated vigour aud ireuhness. In many 
of our comic writers we have found a 
repetition of jokes, aud a recurrence to 
old couceita and humours ; it U not so 



in Hood's. Every Men you turn owr 
of these "Annuals is movlnsyout^ 
mirth with some fVeeh daaslo i» wit pr 
play of humour. Rwuly, if ever, were 
the abuHtai of so^ety, thi? alnurditiet of 
funhion, or the inhumanity of man 
more fearlessly and powei-fiilly espound 
than in theae "Aimuuls." We ~ 
now clewing Uiem more as mtri 
teachers than as lively cntert^en. 
Apart frnm theirtmbonnded enpricioiu- 
ness of &ucy, their droUeriea and wtt- 
ticlams, there in a depth of mouting, a 
serious appeal to the deoner emotfoM 
of our nature, pervading thorn lUl. Wo 
have Bometimes been at n loss toar'" 
at the real ohantuter of Hood'i gor 
There is sach a contrast of tbe Mrion* 
and comic, — such a glow of fan on the 



itudied the procuss, no analyala givsi 
us a satiafactorv result. Wo beliove it 
ia Gilfillan who regrets that Hood 
should have played tlie tool rather than 
Loar in tho play. We think lie played 
the latter eauall;^ as much aa tne tor- 
roor, even in his comic producUoos,' 
saying notliing nbont the tcrrtbl« bo- 
lewtiity and Imgio tmaaiou of BevenJ 
of his aerious ones, In addition, it may 
be observed that the fool often nddL 
by contritat, to the tragic pathos of 
Lear ; and the samo may tte remubflil 
of Hood, who, by treating a sutject 
lightly, renden it, h^ cantraat, more 
anccting aud pathetic. A brotlter- 
humounat, Bichard Barhuu, tttariA 
another illustration in som« of hiB 
pieets, especially that cutting rqawrf, 
adniinistei-ed on the vile, mortuil App*-, 
tite of attending public exemitio&aii 
the "Hon. Mr. Sucklotbumbkin' 
Story of the Execution," The comia 
writiDgs of Hood bear thii clianuteiiB- 
tic in particular : wlille he nets bdbn 
you a feast of ondlesa divenion,— vhile 
he burlesqued an evil with the most 
inimitable humour, — there ia a doBTM 
of stem solemnity beneath all. Tou 
hear the w^geriue of Tonchstone 
united with the melancholy snnBibility 
of Jacques. How he has biirleBqaea , 
some of our social evils, and yrt, witli | 
all his humour, how he assets anil 
brings them down to a sorious aspeoLi 
A piece in one of hie '"AnnunlB" mayi 
fitly illustrate our view of Hood In thU 
respect. The " Draper's PBtltlon,"" 
woro it not for thfl Brotcsquo stmilcl 
and allusioua with wliich every verw 
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re or leas characterised, might be 
id lUider his aerioua produutioiis'. — 
Pity Iho sorrowa ot a olsw of mna. 

Who, tboogh they bow tu fiishioD aad 
frivolity. 
No &iioied claims or woea flctitiouB pen. 

But money 'b ell- wide andofalastiiit; qoality. 
Oparea'd And diutoatantod with our lot, 
XmoDgst the cl&morous ve tales our Eta- 

A boat of Ribbon-men, jBt ii) thora not 
One piece of Irish in our agitation. 

We do reTore Hot Majesty the Queen ; 
— Tenenite our glorious OonBtitutioa ; 
y King William ^b u 



should hnre 




We love hor roinistefs — but 

~'e have, alas I too muoh to do with Imltt I 
We loTe the bsi— to serve them b a bliss I 

We tniaC thoy find OB ciril, never eurly ; 
Ail thst we hope of female friends is this, 

That tbatr last linsa may be wanted early. 
Ah^l who ran tall the mifloriea of men 

y Dhespest shops in 

Til lijnt aad weary, they loave off at ten, 
EnoclE'd Dp by ladies beating of 'em down I 

But baa not Hamlet his opinion given — 
Oh, Uaulet had a heart for drupBn' ser- 

" That ouatora ia (aay custom after bbvou) 
Uore honour'd in the breach than the ob- 

Ohl (» 

O'er, 
flhelles i 
TcvmeDt us all until tlie seventh ohlma, 

» to ourselres I 
We wiiih of knowledge to lay in a atook. 

And not remain in lEnoroDBe iuenrable ; 

To study Shakspere. Uilton, Dryden, Locke, 

And other bbrios that haio proved so iar- 

Vfe Ions for thoughts of in tellootual kind, 
And Dot to go bowllder'd to our beds ; 

With stuff and fuetiaD taking up the mind. 
And pins and needles running in otirbeada. 

For, oh 1 the braiu gota very dull 
Selling IVom morn till nigbt t 

Or with a vacant taee and vnoazit eye. 

Watching cheap piinls tliat Knight did 
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vaponry, 
A bllsB of Pa 



BooauBB that Adam did n 



. deal in dra- 



Beyowl the coiitrasti batween the seri- 
oaa and humorous in this poem, there 
ia a spirit of philanthropy, for which 
Hood was equall; distinguished. The 
hamauity of his s^jialMes is more or 
lees predominant in hia most comic pro- 
ductions. What a large heart he un- 
fotda when its phiiantnropj in reallv 
brought to bear upon anv public or pri- 
vate grievance ! How deep his seaai- 
bility, how glowing hie breast, what 
asaurances ol the " true man ! " With 
what frankness, manly iudependence, 
and nobili^ of euthusiasm, he advocates 
thecause of Iheoppreased, and denounces 
the iniquity of the oppreaaor ! 
Thejokesin his "Annuals" inTariably 
" anjthin 
Igaiity. 

eling, but never Iicenti.DDs ; hia humour 
ia piquant, biit never ooarae ; he has 
neither the groasaeaa of Eahelwa nor 
the looae devJile-etitvndre of Gramont. 
We know of no punster, dead or living, 
who has ahowD auch a thorough com- 
maud and Huperiority in bis art. His 
epigrarna are aome of the beat in the 
language. What a witty compliment 
he pays to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott :— 

Forowoll to Walter Scott, secured 
From Time, our greatest of inditaia ! 

No author's famo's so well atSKr'd, 
For all who wrote were iindtr-writari. 

Then, there ia that well-known one on 

" A llojal Demise :" — 

How monarchs die ia easily oiplain'd. 

And thus upon the tomb it might be chisel'd. 
As long ia Oeorgs the Pourth oould rn^a he 
rsigned. — 

And Chen he mizzled. 
Here is another witty effusion on " A 
Strike :"— 
A moohania his labour will ofleu discard 

If the rate of his pay he djalikea ; 
Bat a olDok — add its ca le is micommonly hard — 

Will oondane to work though it dmu. 
If we enter into the nicer charaoteriB- 
ticB of wit and humour, we shall find 
that Hood's genius was more imbued 
with the latter than the former. In his 
writisgii he has certainty eompassod 
every department of the vrit or the hu- 
mourint; but we shall find in him a pre- 

Souderance of genial drollery over the 
azzliug and sometimes bitter sting of 
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... His iuVeu have more of the riab 
humour of FiiUt.nff op Sancho Pttnza 
than of tlie biting wit ot LAiince or fie- 
nediot. There is a luoisture, a genial 
pleMSutry, a rich fatnees aboat the 
aroUeries of Hood, which place him in 
quite A dilferent poeition to your mere 
man of wit, whiali diHtinguish him from 

SiUr Swifts or Steelea, your Sheridans, 
ook^ or MooroB. the humoimat has 
A aoothing moiatnesa with his jokes, 
while the wit ia dazzIloK but slmrp ; the 
former eujoy a a jest the longer his capri- 
cious fnncy can play with it, while the 
lAtler ia entertamed with ita rapidity. 
Butler's " Hudibnia," and Pope's "Bape 
of the Lock," niar serve aa examples of 
the peculiar attributea of the humourist 
ttndlhewit; and in our owu day, James 
and Horace Smith, Charles Lamb, Ijeigh 
Hunt, Barham, DickeDe, and Jerrolil, 
are equallv distin^ished from Moore, 
Hook, or Sydney Smith. 

There are some pieces in the "Annu- 
als" which are peculiar to their author, 
and very properly included in the col- 
lection entitled "Hood's Own." We 
allude to some of those whimsical re- 
moves from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, in which his fancy took especial 
delight. They arc, to our miud, the 
very climax of humour and comic 
effect. We select one in illustration ; — 
The sun waa slumbering ia the Weet, 

Hj' diijt}' labour's pnst, 
On Anno's soft and gentle Lreait 

UfhoadriwIin-dBtlaet; 
The dBTkaeia dosed around, ao licnr 
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And thus ahe m 
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That WaUi Bond has cal)ed again, 

Inaiatliig on his rent ; 
And all the Todds are coming up 

To see iia, out of Kent; 
I quite fnrgat to tell you, John 

Has had u tipsy fsU ; 



gonthend willba Che boat. 
I raally think the Jones's hoiue 

Would be the thing for ub ; 
I think I told you Mrs. Pope 

Had parted with her ntu. 
Cook, bt the way, onmo up to-day. 

To bid me suit myself; 
And, what dVe think ! the ra ' 

The Tiatusb on the aholf. 
And, lord, there's suob a letter Dc 

Inviting you to fight ! 
Ofoourgo, you don't Intend to go 

Ood blosa yon, dear, good nigh 



To all shams, either public m 
vate, Hood was a severe HDtagonlstt 
The manly independence of his ch«- 
rarter oould not brook the men 
and hypocrisy, the cant and bigotry, 
BO often observable in modern society. 
With him the bigot an<l the charlalaa 
were objects of the severest censure 
and scorn. If a heart UHturally kind 
and sensitive coidd entertain olj 
hatred, it was fbr those vile deceptioui, 
either in religion, morality, or m " 
nera, which pervade all claMes of 
ciety. The Catholicism of his sen^ 
ments, his warmth of sympathy for the 
oppressed, and his utter aeteatatioo of 
the oppressor, cannot be too highly 
eulogised. Those who remember that 
keen-edged " Ode to Rae Wilson, 
Esq," will not so easily forget the 
hearty abhorrence and piercing aar- 
casm he brought to bear upon Boms 
of the charlatans of modern society. 
With what a withering rebuke h« 
meets the "unco guid:" — 
I pray for grace, ropeot each sinAil act j 

Ponise, butundamaalh the rose, ray Bible I 
And love mf neighbour, lar too well, in bet. 
To call and twit him with a godly tnul, 

That's tum'd, by application, to a. Ubol. 
My heart ferments not with «. bigot's lesTen, 

All oreads I viev with toleration thorough. 
And have a horror of regarding heaveli 

As nnybody's rottAn burougb. 
How many evils in the domestic dralo - 
— the pride of b'lrth, the contempt of' 
the rich for the poor, and the hatred of 
the poor for the rich — the deeepUous 
played upon one neighbour by auothec 
— how he met and denounced these I 
There is one particular sham in sO' 
cietv, very common to oert^n "g«ntcol " 
circles, which he has admirably ex- 
posed in the following production . — 

1 really take It very kind. 
This visit, Mrs. Skinaer ; 

I hn»e not sbbu you suoh on age, — 
(The iTroteh has come to dinner '.) 

Your dnugtatora, too, what loves of glris, 
What beads for paiatars' easels ! 

Come here, and kiss the infant, dears— 
(And give it, perhaps, the measles I) 

Your charming boys, I Bae, are homo 
Prom RevenindMr. RusHl's : 

Twos very kind to bring them both — 



Twos very kind to hi 
(What boots farm, 



I aiiDUld have ior'd to kiss her so 
(A flabby, dabby babby !) 

And Mr. S., I hope be's well ; 
Ah ] though he livos so hsndy. 
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Come, take a seat, I loD|f to hear 

About Matilda's marriage ; 
You've come, of course, to spend the day ! 

(Thank Heaven, I hear the carriage !) 

What ! must you go ? Next time, I hope. 
You'll give me longer measure ; 

Nay— I shall see you down the stairs — 
(With most uncommon pleasure !) 

€U>od bye ! Good bye ! Remember all ! 

Next time you'll take your dinners ! 
(Now, David, mind I'm not at home 

In future to the Skinners !) 

The prose of the " Comic Annuals," 
is fully as humorous aa the verse. A 
series of papers, entitled ^^ Sketches on 
the Koad," are among the most ludi- 
crous prose-tales he has given us ; the 
droll situations of some of the charac- 
ters are unsurpassed in comic litera- 
ture. The " Last Shilling," the opening 
of which reminds one of the graphic 
descriptions of Sterne, the "Morning 
Call," and the " Happiest Man in Eng- 
land," are among uie most entertain- 
ing. Among his other papers, the 
" Tubb Correspondence" on the destruc- 
tion of the two houses of Parliament, 
the " Carnaby Correspondence " on the 
mismanagement of boarding-schools, 
" Love me, Love my Dog," his letter 
on "Autography," his "Theory of 
Ghosts," and his descriptions of a visit 
from Joe Grimaldi, are inimitably 
humorous. 

The publication of the " Comic An- 
nuals " occupied pome ten or twelve 
years ; but during that period he gave 
to the world two or three other pub- 
lications. In 1834, he produced a 
novel, entitled " Tylney Hall," which 
was not, however, so well received as 
the generality of his works. He sub- 
sequently brought before the public his 
better known " Up the Rhine," which 
met with considerable success. His 
"wonted humour pervades the work, 
i^hich consists of a series of droll letters 
descriptive of the tour in company 
\ntha stout but hypochondriacal batch- 
elor imcle, a sensitive widow-aunt, and 
an absurdly ignorant maid-Bervimt. 
His next work was the reproduction of 
several of the most popular pieces which 
had appeared in the '* Comic Annuals," 
with some additional matter, imder the 
title of " Hood's Own." He afterwards 
published a new comic vohune, entitled 
" Whimsicalities ; a Periodical Quther- 
ing," the contents of which had mostly 
appeared in " Colbum*s New Monthly 
Magazine," during his editorship. He 



also established a magazine bearing 
his own name. 

We have, so far, purposely avoided 
noticing the really serious poems of 
Hood ; first, because we were desirous 
of viewing them apart from his comic 
productions, and next, we wished to 
view them in the collected form pub- 
lished, " in fulfilment of his own desire," 
a few months after his lamented demise. 
Some of them were the productions of 
his earlier days, and were published, 
in fact, some years ago, in a volume 
entitled " The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies." " Eugene Aram " appeared 
in the " Glem," which he edited for 
twelve months, " Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Precious Leg," in the " Comic An- 
nual," the " Ode to Eae Wilson, Esq.," 
in the AthenoBwr/iy the "Song of the 
Shirt," and others, in Pwnch, and 
some were new to the public. 

Hood, although avowedly a humor- 
ist, did not mistake his forte^ as others 
have done, in writing seriously. We 
have already noticed the poetical fancy 
and tragic pathos identified with some 
of his comic pieces, and we leave the 
reader to imagine the increase of power 
manifested in his graver ones. There 
was a richness of fancy, a delicate taste 
about Hood which enabled him to pro- 
duce some really beautiful imaginary 
effusions. You find, in perusing them, 
that he has received as much inspira- 
tion at the shrine of Thespis as of Tha- 
lia, that his hours have been as much 
solaced by the company of " H Pense- 
roso " as of " L' Allegro." Strange to 
say, Hood did not find himself famous 
as a poet until the tra^c numbers of 
the " Song of the Shirt "rung from one 
end of the land to the other. Then the 
public, as usual, were gaping for every- 
thing that came from nis pen, forgetral 
that, years before, they had been in 
possession of such genuine poetry as 
that of " Eugene Aram," or the " Plea 
of the Mi(£ummer Fairies." After 
going through his lighter effusions, 
nothmg could be more agreeable than 
commiming with his more earnest 
thoughts and sentiments. We have 
here a rich and somewhat unexpected 
mine of wealth, a collection of " wise 
saws and modem instances," which 
show how easily he could doff the mot- 
ley wear of the jester and take to the 
sober and sometimes melancholy mien 
of the moralist. It would be ungrate- 
ful to the man from whom we have 
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darivml to muck ifuuuiiui autertalu- 
ntout to w ah li« liail oncupl^d hit at- 
toutUin otherwiiHi tluiu in dr»ll tiur- 
leiquH of tlia fitUiiigi and fruJlUm of 
Utti wurlj ; but wa uoanut witlilioM a 
ragrot tliat lie Iihs uut bm^ii«AlL«i) to 
lu mcin of Hiich dnlij^htful offipria^ of 
bti {lal^y u aoDtoineil in thnm partliu- 
Dxom vuliimiM. After aiiilinif with liim 
up lh« Rhine, wvoyioB ^^' numintim- 
blo jokes aitd bon-tiMt, ravelling la hla 
"Aimnnlt," hailing himthe ver^kingof 
pulutvn, and fiurljr boaide uuraelveH. 
"whllal t<Uin< of laiwhtttr triokled 
from eaali aye," how plBMaut it li — 
whntMi "agreoftble siinrige " — to find 
the"fiuui]' inan"iKittlo down, rcvnal 
Bome of ttia renl uxpcricnccB of hin lii'u. 
pour forth the doupur einuCiuui &uil 
•cntiiniintji of liia heart, Mid draw from 
thu uiiiiu mnd aolemu woll of hie gifted 
mind iiiiuli ■purkliug oama of thought^ 
luch graeufili forma uT the " viniou auu 
fccutty divkn«." 

The pooni of " EugeiM Arniu " is 
vnunt! tile fursmoBt in ttiia uullDctinii. 
The u»rr&tiv« power of tliin bail>4 is 
very gretit ; and the di^bulical JwhI of 
Aram, with the to rmontH of hinwrotchwl 
oouMOienc^ epproaoh Uie cliiOAX of trn- 

S'o pauiou, Nuthbgcittier could plaM 
• crime in more revulUug i!olouni 
than the redtal of hia dr«am to the 
lok." 

guilt — tlie milduHHe of tlie reciter aud 
tho tnndemwii of tlie tiuditor — are 
tuuchiniily puliilod. Tho portrait of 
Ai'uu iiLowe the guilt of hin noul : — 

Hli but «M otr, his vsit Kpart, 
To otah hMrni'i blaHwd hneto ; 

For a bumhiK tlitmi(ht wot In hi* brow, 
And bis boMoi Ulat (om : 

Babalwn'ilbiabiuulunhliihMKleniidrfad 
Tb* book beCortioi) his kuooa. 

hnt atltt lanf bo tura'd It a'or, 

Nor trot glute'd Hilda ; 
For the pcauti ot bin huuI ha ratul that book 

Id the Eoldmi oionUdD : 
Hu<h aluay hud mnda him very loan. 

And pnle, and iBOden-iifsiii 



At Iwt h« iibut tho jioDd'nniB tome 
WliJh n fliat trad furvout grnsn ; 
La atmSnVl tho daiby covun QloaB, 



.I'd thebraasn 
" Qod I ooald I » oloae my mind, 
And ohup it with a Dlngp I " 

HiH aenwitionii nftcr the coiiiuiiltuJ uf 
the fearful deiid nra pnignnat b thu 
OKtreme. Hu cuutcmpia^a the corpite 
with Duutternblu juinga : — 



Anl yM I tiwrM likii all Ui 
fur ]yiau thinv H atUI ^ 

Then »» a niuihtwd In h 
Tbat niurder uuuhl not k 



I took tho daad man by tba t 
Atiit ua11*d upuD bin Buoa. 
Ood I It nuida rao qnake to see 

Huah uiQM nllhin Uia iihtin ; 
But whan I tuiioliM tha lifuliiM oiaj 

The blood guih'd out amain : 
For avery olut a bumloK apol 

Will WMrohlng in my bnia I 

Then, with what agony the MumnHgr 

of liie crime nishofl upon him trtian ha 

rojoina hia innocent pniiiU I — 

Daira wan t (ha oorpae with a hollow pi 

And Tanlah'd In tho pool ; 



And 



And wiuh'd my Ibrabuarl enol, 
' ~ nuon^ Iha nrchlni youn 



IlaiiTni I to think of thoir white loii 
Awl mine *o blaok aixl Rrtrn I 

1 ooiild nutohar* Inohildli'h prayer. 
Nor jdn la erealBg hyioa ; 

ijike n davil of the uil 1 neeui'il 

'Mid holy oherubim I 
And peace went with them, one and *1 

And eaoh oalm pillnw *|<reiul ; 
But Oullt wai my ftrim ahunborlatn 

That lighlod m " ' ' 



If llcxid haa not given ua % ioog, 
wirp-drawn ronwuae on the fhte rf 
Aram, hu hax painted the uuibrtuukt* | 
character in utore natnml eolmin tai 

Eiinted a fif hiaher moral than Sir 
ulwer Lytton. There ii aoibittg, to 
our uiuiU, mure inniiiiilly unnatural 
than tho latter, and uotiiiug more natu- 
ral than the fomar. Curtainly, Aram 
woe a man of lome pari*, oji hi* c«ile- 
broted defanoe ou hia trial would iu- 
iily. Wo can orodit him wiUi the emo 
lione net forth In Hoo<l'« " Druam ; ' 
but it is irroconcilenhle with nil truth I 
and nature to grant him Ui« aualitica 1 
with which ho luu bo«n so taviahly I 
endowod by tho noveliet, I 

Anotlier iiince, the " ICIm-Treo," ba< I 
aouio Hue JiMoriptive timuiagee. Oi»^ I 
in wLioh he deeorlbea the jnue, i« ver]' ] 
graceful : — 

Tho pinoi, thaaa old ^lirantlo ptnei^ 

Tbu flLmuu* human atwip that wtUhai 
Willi innkoa b wild fiMlAOn, 
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I Id ikv'doub wnBtlioga inMlacad— 
A forest Laoaaon. 
Uke TiUiia of primoral glrtji 

i Tbeir browu oDonnous limbs the; tnioe, 
fletlBw'ii Btlh tonra of gum,— 
FloroD ngDDtea that ought to yell, 
Bnl, like the marblo, dtimb. 
iTbe moral of this poem U exueltent 
,aiid & beautiful iliauourse is ilulivered 
oa the inimortal text of Shakspere, 
jthat we may "fiud tongues in trees." 
1 la this coUectioD we hnve thoae two 
jNtnarfcable productioua which secured 
,Hood Buch a thorough popularity, 
the " Bridge of Sigha," and the " Soiig 
of tha Shirt." We do not Icnow of any 
'tvu more eameat and puthf^tic appenfa 
'on behalf of tL« unfortunate and down- 
trodden, in the entire range of Engliah 
literature, than these of Hood'a. After 
quoting tbe former, a writer in the 
Sjaamingfobaervea: "Notbinggroncler 
was ever written within that compaaa. 
Nothing tl»t we can recollect in any 
writer, ever went bo straight to tlie 
he«rte of all that, should atir the shame, 
the charity, and the justioe of this 
world." His appeals on behalf uf the 
ptMM* creature, who^ 

Maii from Ufa's history, 

Olad to death's mjBtorf ; 

Swift to be hnri'd — 

Anywhoro, any when) 

Outofthowoddl 

How eomestly they are put to you ! 
Picture the frail yet tender croature, 
" young and bo fair," oaating heraetf 
into yonder dark pool, unreconciled to 
man and to Ood I Awful catastrophe ! 
As drawn by thp pen of Hood, it is 
really poigiiaut almost beyond audur' 
"'hat a fearful end : — 



i 



Oh 1 it was pitiful I 
If ear b whole dty full. 



Feelluea hsd QhADf^ed : 
L»vo, by berth oiidonoa, 
ThruwQ from iu onuaenoe; 
EveD Clud's iimvidoaoe 
SveiniUK ealmiged. 
If any man or woman can take up 
thia poem, and not liae &-om ita perusal 
iritb wider sympathies for their species, 
thfiy are witiiout a touch of uuuttui 
*"'•— It ia an appeaJ to humui 
I behalf of buman frailty ; 



Hi J' 



and the leBson, with what enei'g^ itl^ 
urged ! " Let him who haa not ainnMl, 

cast the first stone." The verdict of 
Uood is in tbe name of humanity, with 
a heart full of forgivsnsss for the . 
creature^ whom h« commanda 4 
moroioi of her Creator ; — 



wily. 

Burning: iasamty. 
Into her rant. 
Cross her hands humbly, 
Ae if pmyiag dumbly. 
Over her breaat ! 
OwuiDg ber week 
Her lU behailour, 
And loavhig, witl 
Hot kids to her Saviour 



And who hna lifted his v 



of that ahameful sooial enormity, 
the wrongn of the poor ahirt-makera ? 
The hugeness of the sin was too ghiring 
to escape the eye of our poet; his heart 
was too sensitive to regard with cold- 
ness thia revolting aerfdom. "Am I 
not a man and a brother)" was the 
queationwhichoccupiedthe poet's mind. 
£Ee was fired with mdignation, aud, in 
the intensity of his emotions, produced 
a poem which, if he had never indited 
another sentence, must have secured 
him the unanimous admiration of poa- 
terity. By its publication, and the po- 
pularity which accompanied it, we be- 
lieve it did moi-e to awaken the atten- 
tiou and aympathiea of tbe people oa 
behalf of this oppreaaed class, than any 
previoua appeal. In it. Hood appears 
the warm-hearted philatithropist, aa 
well aa the genuine poet. There was 
"" comedy in this aubject, — nothing to 



joke and he merry witu ; it was a deep 
tragedy, a stem reality, which oould 
only be coped with by a serious and 
eturdybaud. The depth of feeling with 
which it ia imbued tells in every line, 
and in some parts actually chille the 
blood. We never noticed tnia bo parti- 
cularly as on hearing it puhUdy read in 
the b^nchester Athennum, by the late 
Samuel Butler, the tragedian. Butler 
was within a few days of his death, but 
had come forward, iu fulfilment of an 
engagement, to give a few readings iu 
the ahape of an elocutionary entertain- 
ment, if such were within the reach of 
a dying man. Everything he read 
showed his exhausted powers. Th^ 
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"Bong of the BKirt" wm recited ttfwanU 
the eoncliitiioti. Every vers« he dcU- 
vereil vm with Ueothl^ eshftuatioD, aiid 
the hollow ton«B of hta voice, the diffi- 
calty with which he drew his breath, 
uid, above ail, the tremor with whioli 
he nbsolutely gatped " Work — work — 
work," sent auoh & thrill through the 
nerves, that we never experienced be- 
fore the highest elFortH of dramatic ro- 
prusetitation. It was a perfect, although 
jtaiufnl, realisation of the exhausted 
etati) of the poor eenipstresa, and never 
did the magical power of Hood'B verse 
como BO forcibly upon our minds as in 
this truthful interpretation. If the 
" Song of the Shirt does not penetrate 
the depths of the human heart, nothing 

O I Hen, sllh Sietora dour I 

I Mod, with Motben and Wives I 
It i» not linen you're veoring out. 

But huinaa crontiiro'B livtsa ! 

Stiloh— elitoh— elitch , 
In poyorty, hunpor, and dirt, 
tiewliiE M onae, wilh a daublu tliread, 
A iSioud BB well at a sbirt I 
But why do 1 talk of Death ! 
That phantom of grwly boae^ 

1 bnrdl]' fear his terrible Bhape, 

It uems so like my own — 

BooaUBe of the fnsts I keep, — 
Oh I Ood ! that brand ahould be bo deaf, 

Aad flosh and blood ao oheap ! 
Who could confront such burning 
language as this, and not feel the enor- 
mity of the eiu denounced 1 You, who 
drive hard bargains — you, who in your 
support of cheap wares grind down the 
impoverished — you, who heedlsBely, if 
not heartleBsly, render the poor man or 
womoii'H lot more miserable than it 
really ia — go to, "read, mark, learn, 
and mwardly digest " the terribie eig- 
niiicance of Hood's appeoL If you have 
laughed with him — it you have enjoyed 
the flash of his wit and the piquancy of 
his humour, it equally behoves you to 
respond to the serious outpouriuga of 
his heart. In the " Bridge of Sigba," 
the "Song of the Shirt," the "Lady's 
Dream," and the " Workhouse Clock," 
he " points a moral " applicable to us 
aU— 

But btU 

ABWDit 

How many of us may eiclaim, with 
the Lady in the Dream — 
A1a« I I have nalk'd through life, 
Too bmdleBB vbtsre I trod, 
pins tu trample w, 
11 the burial sod ,' 



FoTBOttlng that ovon Iho Hpam 
I^t uDnrark'd by God I 



Ttie "Pleaof theMidBiiinmerFaiiiei' 
is among the longest of bis serioas pro 
ductions. " It is," as he tells Lanh, ti 
the dedication, " designed to odebrtU^ 
by an allegory, that immortalitv whicb' 
Shakspere has conferred on the buy] 
mythology by his ' Midsammer Nigbt'i 
Dream.. Some of the paasagea an 
very graceful and melodiona The in- 
trodaction of the fays and fairies, con- 
vened by Titania, is ezquiaitely de- 
scribed — 
Anil Id I upon my fii'd delighted ken 

Appcar'd the loyal (Uya. Some by dogrM* 
Crept IhinitbepritDroBBbudB that open 'dUiiSf 

And some mrni bell-ebaped bloMonn, lik* 
the boeai 
Some from the dewy meada and niibj Iw 

Plow up like ohatbis when tbe riMMI 

Somo team the riven, otberg &om the irece, 
Dropp'd like abed bloHoma, silent to tb* 

SpirilB and elfins amall, of every elnea. 
Perl and I^^. and quaint Puok the AnUo, 
Brought SoKr "--■'-"-- ■■--' 



oudrellow. 



And Btoalthy Mab, Que 



i old p 



Then drcliog the bright moan, had waah'd 

And still bedow'd it with a TariouBslun ; 

LaBtly came Ariel, sboalinff from il star. 

Who boars all fairy embanies mlar. 

The appeals of the Fays to Father 
Time, especially those of Music, Flow- 
ers, and Love are deliciooa beyond 
comparison. There ia such a dainty 
sweetness about their language tliat 
we almost fancy ourselves tu the midil 
of their court, listening to their tiny 
voices. What can be more tenderly 
sweet thaa this verse, in which the I 
fairy is supposed to preside over the 
sleep of an infant 'I — 
And we are near the mother, wbeti aho itts 

Betide bor infant in ita wicker bed ; 
And we are in tbe fairy soane that Slta 

AcroBB Us tender brain ; iweet dreanu we 

And whilst the tender little aonl b fled 
Away, to sport with OUT yoanc elves, tbe 
while 

We toueb the dimpled cheek with nxM red, 
And tickle the soft lips uoti] they miiiih 
So that their careful parents they bCEulW. 

After several fruitless appeahi to 
the stem judgment of Time, the elfiD 
shapes are about to become the vii^ 
tims of the latter'e rude tcythe whea 



,t! of Stutkapora appeara, before 
I time is potFerlesa, and reacuen 
tej band. The ftllegiiry in ileli- 
|i oonceived, uii<l worked out with 
bnblo beauty. Must (if his 
► powna, vritli name gonneta, are 
Bterimed by rauch grncefiil fancy. 
B developBH 08 great tax originality 









^ onat. That lie wua a mau of 
,rlieart, of refined tnste, awl sin- 
t poetic fnucy, must be admitted 
" iidaa. lu some plftuoH he has 
krmUi and vigour uf Hums ; in 
, the tenderuesB and fiiucy of 
I here he is denouncing the 
" I WTong»" of man againat 
^thera he ia beguiling you with 
1 of fefiry land ; now ho is re- 
~lg, in burning sentencea, the 
._ » of the poor sempatroM ; anon 
..I condut'tiug you, with delicate 
eeita, into the presence of Titonia 
and Oberon. In anticipation nf the 
melancholy evente we are about to 
rwx)rd, tha following eminently beau- 
tiful linee must form our laat extract. 
From tho dnto (April, 18«) thoy would 
appear to be among the laat, irnot the 
last, dFusiou of his gifted roind : — 

riiruu'']!, Mfo t my HnsM strim, 
Ati'I rtii' ivnrlij is growing dim ; 
TliK>iij;iri;r -ihiLdaivi cloud tho light, 



I 'rjlrk.r, liilrlcr, ooldor s1 
Upward nteala el Tupom 
tjtronit tho earthly odni: 
I aaA the mould ahoTi 



r:::.! 



WeicotDO, Llfo '. the 
StiODat'i ratumaand 
Oloudy ream uiri 
Fly llko ahadowt 
O'or tho mrth if 
Hatiay ll^ht for i 
Wknn perfume I 
I imeU the rose i 






bove the mould f 



Strixnge aa it may appear, no man 
mlflered more, for serenil years, from 
physical debility, than Hood. In the 
midst of all, it 18 scarcely tteaeranry to 
observe, ho was cheerful ttud resigned. 
However shattered the frame, the 
mind was predominant overall "His 
RperUve nnmoor," says a writer in 
the Literary GatiOln, "like the rays 
team a cracKliug lire In a dilapidated 
bnilding, had long played among the 
fVactiiroa of n mined constitution, and 
flashed upon the world through the 
flaws and rents of » sluittered wreck." 
The patjenae and even cheerfulnons he 
manifested during his long and wasting 
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Uluesa forms one of the most amiable 
trails in his uliaraister. One oiroiun- 
stance which gave him much consola- 
tion, and which was effected through 
thekiudness of that great and good man, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, was thegrant 
of a pen«on of £100 a-year to hie wife. 
This reconciled him to the close of that 
poignant sullering which he so long and 
calmly awaited. On Baturilay, the 3d I 

of May, 184fi, death relieved him of all I 

his ei^h.y pains, and^ aa is our fervent I 

hope, transported hta spirit to that 1 

" sunny light " for which it so deeply 
yearned. 

On the 10th of May he wna followed 
to his grave, in Kensal-green Cemetery, 
by a large number of literary friends 
and admirers. His widow end two 
children were left in straitened and 
prooarioUB circumstanoea ; but, through 
the efforts of a committee, among whom 
were the Earl of Ellesraere, tho Mar- 
(luis of Northampton, and Sir fiulwer 
Lyttou, a sum has lietui rwsed upon 
their behalf. J 

We have already entorod at such 
length into the various Dharaateristics 
of Hood's genius, that any further 
comments would be snperfluousi The 
beat summary of HoOiPs life and cha- 
racter ia to be found in his works. In 
them, like every other true poet, bu 
lived, moved, and had his being ; and 
by them he muat be judged. 

Of his miuiuers in private society wo 
quote a few sentences from the pen of 
Mr. 9. C Hall. " I remembei' the fimt 
time I met liim was at one of the plea- 
sant soirees of the painter, Martin ; 
for D. moment I turned away, as many 
liave done, disappointed — for the ooun- 
tenance in repose was of mehinclioly 
rather than of mirth ; then — " " 



thing oalm, even to solemnity, in the 
uptwr portion of the face, which, in 
public, was seldom relieved by tha elo- 
quent play of ll)e moutli, or tho occa- 
sional sparkle of the observant eye i 
and it was a general remark among 
hia acquaintances, that he wna too 
quiet for ' the world.' There are luanj 
wit-watehere to be found in eooioty 
who think there is nothing in a man, 
imless, like a sounding-board, he make 
a great noise at a ■m;dl touch ; who 
consider themselves aggrieved uulWB 
on 'author' open at once likn a book, 
and speak as no writes. This vulgar 
notion, like others of tile same stomp, 
creqiB into good society, or what is su 



^ 
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considered ; and I have seen both 
Hook and Hood, 'set,' aa a pointer 
sets a partridge, by persons who glitter 
in evanescent lights, simply by repeat- 
ing what such men have said. Mr. 
Hook perhaps liked this celebrity — 
this setting and staring — this lion- 
hunt — BO different to the heart-worship 
paid to veritable greatness. Mr. Hood 
did not : he was too sensitive, too re- 
fined, to endure it. The dislike to 
being pointed out as Hhe man who 
was funny,* kept him out of a crowd, 
where there were always numbers who 
really honoured his genius, and loved 
him for his gentle and domestic vir- 
tues. It was only amon? his friends 
that his playful fancy nourished, or 
that he yielded to its influence ; al- 
though, strictly speaking, 'social' in 
all his feelings, he never sought to 
stimulate his wit by the false poison 
of draughts of wine ; nor was he ever 
more cheerful than when, at his own 
fireside, he enjoyed the companionship 
of his dear and devoted wife.'* 

Never having had the fortune of 
seeing the poet, we are unable to give 
any description of his personal appear- 
ance. The quiet ana somewhat me- 
thodical cast of his features has been 
the subject of general comment among 
those who knew him. The best de- 
scription, however, we have met is 
that by himself, in his remarks on his 
own portrait. With this extract we 
must close. " The figure opposite," he 
says, " has certainly tlie look of one of 
those practical jokes whereof the ori- 
ginal IS ofbener suspected than really 
culpable. He might pass for the sign 
of the * Grave Maurice.* The author 
of ' £lia * has declared that he once sat 
as substitute for a whole series of 
British admirals, and a physiognomist 
might reasonably suspect that, in wan- 
tonness or weariness, instead of giving 
my he«id, I had procured myself to be 
painted by proxy. For who, that calls 
nimself stranger, could ever suppose 
that such a pale, pensive, peaking, sen- 
timental, sonneteering countenance — 
with a wry mouth, as if it always 
laughed on the wrong side — belonged 
bona-fide to the editor of the * Comic,* 
a professor of the Pantagrulian philo- 
sophy, hinted at in the preface of the 
present work ? What unknown, who 
reckons himself decidedly serious, 
would recoffnise the head and front of 
my ** offenoing,*' in a visage not at all 



too hilarious for a firontispieee 
* Evangelical Magazine 1 ' In p 
fact, the owner has been taken f 
times, ere now, for a Methodist 
ter,and a pious turn has been attr 
to his hair — luctM a non lueendo- 
its having no turn in it at all. ] 
manner mj Utenry eontempo 
who have cared to remark on n 
■onally, have agreed in ascribing 
a melancholy bias ; thus an aut 
in the ' New Monthly Magazine 
described me as ' a grave, ant 
like-looking person ;' whilst ai 
in the ' Book of G«ms,* declare 
' my countenance is more grav< 
merry,' and insists, therefore, i 
am of a pensive habit, and ' have 
laughed heartily in company, 
rhyme.' Against such an infc 
however, I solemnly proteet ; an 
be the &ult of my ssatures, I < 
mind telling my face to its face 1 
insinuates a Fam-Uood^ and gross) 
represents a person notoriona an 
firiendsfor laufffaing at strange tim< 
odd places, and particularly when ! 
the worst of a rubber." 

J 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

Among the many questions in 
sophy and literature which biog] 
cal studies suggest, that of here 
genius is one of the most interc 
All through nature we see the 
mission from parent to offispri 
those qualities, ethical and physii 
which the first was characterised 
yet, in spite of this law, obaen 
n*equently in man as in the 
creatures, great men are in nc 
more remarkable than in bein 
progenitors of fools. Not tha 
subject under consideration make 
addition to the category ; but tl 
an exception to the general Da 
suggests the curious nature of th 
itself. It may be said that great j 
is like a great tree, which overshi 
all the lesser plants that stand 
vicinity ; and admitting that th 
something fatal in the shadow ai 
drip, as regards the tre^ the 
nothing parallel to it in the ci 
mental growths ; for, although 
nary talent may appear stnntec 
weak beside the overpowering gra 
of a great genius, genius itrnf e 
be firowned down, and only iliim 



aoore Ailly in Ha individunlity when 
Wought inlo contrMt with otbera eqanl 
to itwlf. For tWia reaetin the plea tliKt 



Imving 

UDtrut>, Mjit thf ooDolusion forced npon 
HI is, t.ViAt ei'etit; men nre mt, na nnile, 
Buooesdeij by gveat sons ; the fuct liioiiig 
ao far otlierwiBe, that tlio Hons of great 
aftjuritj of 



as monlly suggcRti 
this IB not tLe {ila«e to iliaousH a ques- 
tion •(> recouditn, we content onrmilveH 
irith bavinf:; called ntteatitin to it, nnd 
pMS to this exeejition in the caxe of 
I>iEra«li, AH n fit euhJEOt at the {ireaent 
moment for the btoKTHiilier. 

Beginning with the tHther, who wm 
ft man of gretit gimioB lutd greater 
iMmitiff, wo ure led biiuk to the year 
1770 na that in which he was born, of 
Jewish parenlB, and hoir tn an eit.en- 
ai-n property, Hia anoeBtors were of 
tiie number of trtiding Jews whieh in 
the fourteenth century hminted the 
EiiropoAU bnzaars as apoculative tra- 
ders ; alteruatuly assuming the charac- 
ter of uuecrupnloUH nHurera nud pleaders 
for tb^ir wealth and lives. The perse- 
imtionfl instituted against them at the 
dose of the &ft«Bfith century, drove tha 
Knwston of our Chancellor from tliwr 
home in Spain ; and, flying to Venice, 
they tb*ro settled and amnined the 
nauwof Disraeli. The Miter of Isaac 
cani« to this country in 1748, ander 
the indDcements ofTereil by the lirni ea- 
bliahraent of the Hanoverlnn dyniuty, 
and the efforts then making liy Mr. 
Pelham for the enionuiimtion of the 
Jews. This Diwauli had mode a for- 
tune before the breaking out of the 
JVenoh Rnvolution, and be came hero 
to settle down and ei^oy it ; a wise de- 
tdrmination, which he carried out auo- 
o««ftilly in the neighbourhood of 
Knfield. 

Isaac Disraeli was bom in 1776, 
»nd, like Scott, Liebig, &ud others of 
•qual note, wan a dunce at §ohool. He 
WW the only aoii, which, of course, 
means that he wna a spollnd child, and 
a Bonrcn of ciiutijiuat anxiety and trou- 
ble ti) hi« [laiitnts. Moody, taciturn, 
Uid pnaniotiati! by tunts, ho at lengtli 
oonii>leled Ui» cfiniBX of hia &ther'a 
sorrow by wiitiug a poem. Tcrriiitd 
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by this aot of extravagance iu his sou, 
the tWther lost DO time In ahippiog Kim 
olT to Amsterdam, where, under the 
chtllins; frown nfa phlegmatic Pntcb 
tutor. It was hoped hie vagrant nature 
would be withered in the bud. Thii 
schema foiled, for he became more 
literary tlian ever ; and, on hia fttther 
hinting that he ahould send him to 
Bordeaux to stndy trade in a cuont- 
ing-house, the son prudnoed another 
poem, whieh, written nt the age of 
eight«en, was of course Utopian and 
gmdeii-ftge-icid ; and in this the son 
viiHllcaled hia lure of letters and hatred 
of worldly things, in an attempt to show 
that commerce was the prime source 
of tlie world'a sorrows. Thia poem ha 
took, with trerobiing hands, to the 
houae of Dr. Johnaon, in Bolt-^ourt, 
Pleet-etreet, in the hope of obtaining 
the critical opinion of the great lexico- 
grapher upon ita merits. He was too 
late ; the aoctor wae then too ill to read 
anything, and, a few weeks after, the 
dropsy closed the groat man's career. 

A ooniniercini life, however, was not 
Isaac's late, for u literary acijuainlance 

firavailcd upon the stem father to let 
he tail's pHMion have mom to gt'ow, 
and forthwith lie was sent to travel 
through Fntnoe, to visit libraries, 
make literary aequaintauuea, and pre- 
pare himaelf tar tho duties and r«- 
BpouBibillties of the tiOrratgrn: Whether 
the diffiuultiea of hia early career gave 
him the etimuliu which afterwords 
worked out its will jn the illnatratlon 
of the fortunes of the literary doss, it 
Is perhaps not possible to aay j but 
certain it ie, be devoted himself to the 
vindication of the liteiwry character 
with a decree of xeal and learning 
whidi conatitntea his labours na epnchfu 
in Knglish literature. He aoou made 
aoquaiiitanee with Samuel Gogers and 
■Fohn Murray, and published a se- 
ries of works on literature and lite- 
rary men, which brought him both 
prolit and repntatlon. "Curiosities of 
Litoraturc," "Calamitios of Authot^" 
■The Literary Character," "Ameni- 
ties of Literftluru," and several ro- 
niancee and historical works, followed 
ench other in rapid succession, the last 
written after blimbesa hod fallen on 
him. In 1M8 hia life terminatod. at 
the age of eighty-two, after having 
beenamint in thn midst of the laiurlea, 
morrnd by none of the hoart-burnli^i^ 
of learning and literature. 
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Uenjunb, eldoat emi of lauw Dts- 
rnrJi, was boi a in Imuilon in December, 
lhii3. Uis niutlier was Mlaa Bnagevi, 
uf the woll-kuowu JowlsL famllvuf tb&t 
luune. In youth he woa uotoi) for hia 
i]uicknoBa of n|^>n)hcuai»niuid reiuliuou 
ill the noqiiiiiiliou of bis toaks ; luid bin 
Cklher, who kiiew tlie wkvh of au authii- 
«iM(,tc bof whan checked in tho porsnit 
of ■ grawiDff puBion fur literature, ue- 
glwttod notuiiiR wliiuh might ouuJuoe 
tutlieKruwlhoTbiaiuiud.aud tkruialied 
Kliu with «Terf stiiuulua to btellectuAl 
uxortiou. It IB intcrcating to know, 
that wtinn he ww soiit Ui aohoul in 
laliugtou, lie liftJ Mr. Milnar Gil-Bou. 
the present Ilight llou, Oilieou, for his 
BChool-fulluw. 

At the age of twelve, fienjomiu wiw 
saot lo Brlghtou ou account of the deli- 
cate stnte of liis bonlth ; and about tliia 
period the l>iarnelia beciunn Ohiistinus. 
bomjilettng hia eitucatiou at Wiuuhee- 
ter Bohool, where he betrayed moiiy 
traces of eccentricity, be wae afterwortu 
sent, at the nge of eighteen, to travel in 
Gormouy, oondudiug hia tour befuRi he 
WU8 Iweuty-uue, when the first port of 
hia first work, " Viviou Grey," appeared. 
Ke look n position at once, and though 
it eould uui be onjd tluvt a great book 
hod been written, there woe at Iwest a. 
seusatiou inailc^ which ereii the ephe- 
meral nature <if the book itself could 
not easily or s|jeedily subdue. It wait 
a book full of unpudeuce, eoaudol, Kud 
flhorp satire ; witty withnut being 
ooortte, and doahing without too gi'cnt 
a mixture of the bombaaliuiil, It woa, 
moreover, a book fovmed after a new 
beliion. It woe a novel ui which the 
accnoe and incidents were built up Cr\tm 
the doings of thu hour, and murKs the 
peculiar uiantal traits of its author, who 
IB a man living for to-day, aud having 
few aymjiiithiea with the pnst or litipna 
for the future, 'i'he persoungee, more- 
over, were types of the time, and ou 
its appearance the town was involved 
In a vortex of oonflicting coiyecturos as 
to who was Mr. So oud &•}, and my lord 
this Mid my lord that ; the veil thrown 
over the ahoractera being plainly pei^ 
coptible, though of too close mnteriala to 
be pierced with ordinary eyes. £qual 
curiosity cxistflil to disoovur ite authoj^ 
ship, and every man of note was in turn 
pounced upou wiil anddlcd for a few 
weeks or months with tlie sins of the 
book. As to tlie hero, it is not sncnk- 
iog too boldly tu say that he and the 



some Hueurittg t«ne of B]>i?Dub, nor thai 
same eerpeut crawling and wrii[glii)^ 
there arc too niMiy poli)ts wherem the|f 
ore akin to sutliM' them ovormore t* 
|iart eonii>aiiy. 

Vivian CI iiiy IsthefastyounBL—.,— 
upper life— young Enoloud dtfvelcp- 
ing his first coat of chin-dowii tmdnr tat 
ehotlow of court i-olla and 
He u 



in, and, in more ways 
one, paltry and contemptible. 
akima t^-ougb fiuliiuuable society Uke' 
a aeeuted butlertly, and comoa iuM 
contact wilJi tlie gitiatoat men of the 
lime, all of whom he dworGs into littU* 
u«as by the frivolous voui^ of hia 

The idea of the book is the itruggl* 
for power ; and in tliis wg hava t 
oouulerport of the inside of oui 

ChanoeDor of the Eaoheouer. 

is detenuined to achieve bme, no mib 
ter by what means ; nnd so he dtngj 
to Uio skirta of all old twaddler whoat' 
he hatrs and deepixen — becuuse, ' 
soolJi, this some old twaddler la 
nristocmt, iind hoa piilitii'iU iiillunnot. 
lij- stratngem ami falaobood logethi , 
Vivian at last ingratiut«e hlniaelf In I 
the favour of the imbecile oriatoCK^ | 
the Marquis do Caraboa ; mid after a 
discourse ou punch, iii whieh ho fovoan I 
hia Uu-dshiii with a reueipt for nuddng 
" tomahawk punch," Vivian, with grtW | 
/m:»*t, lends his lordship into a eOKfm- 
sation alxiut power ; and, in a powadal , 
battery of oi-gumeut and eioqaeneit 
rouaea up the old lord's Blnmbering ' 
ambition. In thie pnsaogo of the work, 
DiarncU apeoka, ucoordtm; to tlie houafr _ 
held maxim, two words forhimaeUaiid 
cue for his hero, ouil breaks oat iatoi 
mosttruecotifeBaionul'hiao' 

" U power n thinn "n 
yeoDE man I" aaked th 

'■ Oh, 110, my Ion" 
Oftjorly IjuniU ftirlh 




iimi of mind nnd body ; 
tnivol ; whaltinlrvd ; whiit llvrcuuiiooa 
what 'IntiKon i^ nil TUMBiMn kiniU Wnuli) 
not anduro, witli a Joyous ilitrit. Is g 
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<'Ib»ss uub to baiuppowdthat ViTianwu, 
tn til UtO narlit, the ilisaiiuitug orsabora that 
he was lo Iha Marquis of Caracas. Many 
eompIaJned ihat he vaa roBervod, ailont, 
bsoghly. But the truth was, Viviftn Orey 
OASD askod Mnuuir, "Who is to be my 
tnanj to-moiToir ) " Ho was too ounidiiga 
muter of Lbo human mind not lo be awtue 
itf Uia quiclcanDdii upon irhioh nil groenhorua 
■trike i ho knew too well Iha danger of un- 

'"itimacy. A imilo tar a frieai, 

r ftr t: 



Irian Grey. 

"Now, VlriB 



id; and lucb was the mi 



Grsy was comicioua that there 
iraa at least ons peraou in the world who was 
Id eraTBu either iu body or mind, and so ho 
luid long come to the comfoitabls ooneliurion 
tiiat it waa impoaaibla that hia oureer oould 
be BJ^iiiing but the most hrilliant, . , . 
Kot that it muat be suuposed, eTen for a 
uotuent, that Vivian Gray was what the 
world oolla contxiUd, Oh, no ! He kaew 
Uw meuQie of his own mind, and had 
BM^uimed the depth of hia powers with 
equal ikill and impartJaUty ; but in the pro- 
oeas be tiould not but fbel that he cuatd oon- 
atdve TKucA, and dare do mosre." 



vitli them iuto 



ntho 
powi 



He forms & 
ive of vaulting 
At this time 



hia fatlier (a retired literary gentit 
mui) writes to him as follows ; it is 
Vivian Grej'e other self that speaks ; 
and perhaps Benjamin Diaraeli himaelf 
mt^ yet look baok with inteitist at this 
prophetic utterauce of hia youth : — 

•" You are now, my dear son, a member of 
what is oallad le yrami mandt, — society 
Armed on anti-soolal principles. Appa' 
rantly, jou have posaebsed youraelf of the 
objeot ik your wishoa ; but the acenoa you 
inom hi are very morablo ; the chamctora 



S.?i''S5' 



the deception of yourslDight- 



uiil trioka dspocdi upon 



ntotdOD. When the selltah eombiao with tba 
solSsh, bethink you how many projects are 
doomed to dlaappointmsnt ! how many croes 
interests bnSle the parties, at the aamo time 
joiaed together withont erer unitmg. What 
a mookary ia their love! Bat bow deadly 
are thi4r hatreds ! All this great society, 
with whom so young an adiBnturer has 
ttaffioked, abate nothing of their prioe iu the 
■laTcry of their Bei'Vioe, nnd the HuriflQa of 
lioUted (aeliugs. What slooploBS nights has 
It DOBt you to wic OTor the disobliged, to con- 
dliata the disraintsntsd, to cajole the oontn- 
nuudous I Voii may aiuilo at the bollair 
flatteries, anaweriog to ttatturiEii as holtutr, 
whiob, like bubblrai when they touch, dis- 
solve hito nothing ; but toll mo, Viriau, what 
hH the selF-tormentor fait at the laiigbicg 
traarherias whioh fbroe a man down Into ael^ 



In another paa.soge a friend of ViTi- 



bd'b, Cloyelutd, discoiirses in the foUcrw- 



:h all young 

strike. Fortunately, you enter Wo undoc 
diSbrent liraumstftnaea from those which 
usually atland most political dtivtimU. 
Yon have your oonneiioiiB formed, and your 
riaWB nsoertainod. But if, by any chauce, 
you Salt youiself indopeudout and uncon- 
neoted, never, for a moment, aunpoEo that 
vou can aooompliah your objeota by coming 
tonvaiil, uuBoUclted, lo Sgbt the battle of a 
party. They will aheeryouf auocosdul ei- 
eititm% and than smile a^ your youthful xbbI; 
or; crowing themselves for the mieipeeted 
auBGour, ba too coirardly to reward thdr iin- 
eipected ohampion. No, Orey ; make them 
fear you, and they will kiaa your foot." 

Thns the work ia somewhat prophetic 
in its nature, and iu it the author caste 
hia shfidow forward ; and. as the shadow 
sometimes gives an incorrect outlinci 
HO is this case it is somewhat distorted, 
tbondi sufficiently accurate for ue lo 
attach it to the man as hia own. The 
second part of " Vivian Grey," was 
published in 1827, and exhibited a sad 
falling offiu the degree of its worth 
when compared with its predecessor. 
Still there were not wonting some sharp 
satirical sketches, aud some clever 
German scenes iu which living English 
characters were again presented as the 
personagei of the fiction, this time under 
Qeiinan names. Ab a. whole the second 
part is decidedly abad performance, and 
Gxhibita a dependence upon mysticism 
for sustainiug ita interest rather thau 
a definite aim in the mind of the author. 
Those who might now turn over these 
volumes wotdd find little interest in 
thorn, owing to the flimsy natui'e of 
the materiws on which the st^ry is 
built ; but to those who were fiimiliar 
with the town talk and political in- 
higue of the day, they were rich in 
happy allusions, poign&nt satire, and 
severe characteriBfttion. The author's 
kuowledge of political minutiie and 
state secrets is to be attribut'-d to his 
open eyes and listenii^ ears when in 
the oiiicc of Mr. Austen, the soliritor, 
Montagtie-plaoe, whither lie went to 
study basiuessprevious to the writing 
of the tale. The Austens mixed with 
many state affivii's, and wei-e in motiy 
ways coiuiootcd with parties and cUqries. 

In January, 182B, jwevious ' " " " 
completion of " Vivian Grey," 



^ 



I>iHraeli managed to atoAl a in&roli 
on Jcihu Mumr, wLo whh n freqiinnt 
vaitor of hu fctW, and hv aonio niye- 
lerioua fKumnntian, got iiiniaelf D.\f 
pointed edilor of the daily ncwMpnjjwr 
tlusii about to start andor Murray's 
aiupicee- It crnild nut Buroly lie the 
ei^ attending " Vivian Orey," whioli 
influenced Murray, for that work had 
not then pnwed throiigli the iirinter'a 
hands ; and it i* rcnUy surpriuug that 
80 ROgodous and experienced a 
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exper 
■bould eutruat thooaitorshipofanew 
daily paper to a youth soaroely twonU- 
ODo. llie paiKir appeared under the 
titlo of the fUprtwiUatiif. It maile 
BO Btlr, struck out uo new field, but 
preserved a mild CouBei'vatlam, its dull 
as mild J and never evinced any of the 
ttashiM which we might ainipoHe to 
flow from DJBraeli's pen j and, nfter a. 
wretched career of twelve nioullis, 
perished. The chief foreign oori-o- 
^ndent of the MepreMntalive was 
Hauini, who was then beginning his 
literary life. Disraeli was at this time 
aomethiug of a Radical, and the aleepy 
itone of tlie journal may result from the 
^ecks put upon liim by the stipulated 
-Toryism of his office. 

But Hebrew blood was iu Lis veins ; 
ami although ho bad forsworn the 
Hebrew religion, ho took his way 
to tlio shrines of the East, to 
tnlngle with the memories of his 
race, and view the Bcenos of 
ito former nationality and groatuessi. 
The Catholic Emancipation question 
was di-awing to a oloae, George IV. 
was dying, and William IV. was aa- 
oeailiiiE the throne, while the author 
of " Vivian Grey " was writing another 
work, " The Young Duke," amid the 
Btrange scenes of Astern travel. This 
work was sent home, and published 
beforo his return, and Ihougn it made 
little stir, and is now entirely forgot- 
ten, it contains some of the finest 
writing he ever oomposed. The work 
itself la of less worth than " Vivian 
Grey," and turns again on the personal 
pride and ambition of its author, The 
Iioro, a young nobleman, wakes up 
suddenly from a quagmiro of dissipa- 
tion, under tlie impulse of a true love ; 
and, instead of fiymg to the arms of his 
mistress, rushes " to tiis place " in the 
House, and mokes a capital apeeeti mi 
the Catholic question. Wiio Ijut cau 
see in this another distorted shadow of 
the great Benjaaiin himself. The cba- 



raoteiiiUc of his style, and of the pn 
vailing style, are stnkingly aocn tL^ 
this work, iu that excessive elnJbon 
tiou of the writing, with a comparaUV 
abnegation of its purpose. It Uiv 
ported that the news of the Rofort 
agitation reaohcd him iu the Eaat, an 
oausud him to retrace hk steps, for (h 
purpose of flinging himself into tt 
turmoil then raging. He jdaed tki 
Badieal party, hut with bo many reaer 
vations m favour of Toryism, that hi 
seems to have been driven to en<^ m 
oxtremity rather Irom hatred of tb 
Whigs, than anything oW. 

In 1033 he published "Oontarhi 
Fleming ; a Psychological Bomauoo,' 
iu whiim ho attempted to portray tki 
inuer life and development of a pod 
Alas 1 how many have tried that 
miserably failed. Edwin Bobertan 
the attcmjit in his " A-thaniuie^" 
Alexander Smith seems to be working 
the same way iu his "Life Draia*/^ 
Beattie in the "Minstrel" attetnpteil 
less and achieved more ; all the rwt 
have mistaken inflation for sitblimitjj 
and mysticism and nonsense for M- I 
thetio analysis, and Disraeli amont 
the number. Tflo book, however, iaiut 
to be condemned too hastily. It« eonU 
sition is full of flash and ftirocL daahi 
satire and extravagance, and an 
dent desire to aaboniah the tult 
and, if possible, to catch them uod< 
and awake them to stupid wonder 
an olectrio shock. Hero and there ' 
genius of the writ«r brooks throi. 
nis eccentricities, as tlie uuu eometlou 
peeps through a crevice 
and then what brilliance, what imi 
what elegance [ 

In 1833, he commenced what may 
termed his career of luuat^, and put 
lished tlie " Wondrous Talc of Alroy," 
a story of the Hebrews of the twelfth 
centui^. This whs hailed by the oritja 
ns irrelragable evidence of tho nutbor'li 
lunacy ; and the gorgeous pootio i 
— simUfu- ocoaaionslly to GUfll 
" Gallery of Fortraita " — wna made a 
theme of ridioule and laughter. It wu 
elaboration done to death, a style lifted 
up so high on stilts that few oouM aee 
it had any fnatures to redeem it. Tv 
redeem it, indeed, it had none ; thoi^ 
it is sometimes so wild, so fhU of 
IJtiliah, BO [Uahingly brilliant tlwt ona 
eaiinut laugh outright, tliough tempted 
to do so by its polvte rant and b1iwt» 
Following this came tho " Bevolutien- 
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ary Epic," in blank verse, pre&ced 
by the modest announcement mat, '^ If 
the decision of the public should be in 
the negative, then wouldhe [the authorl 
without a pang, hurl his lyre to Limbo. 
To Limbo it went apparently, for noth- 
ing has since been heard .of the ** Ee- 
volutionary Epic." The object of this 
poem was to commemorate the great 
revolutionists of modem times, from 
Robespierre down to Frost. The genius 
of Feudalism and the genius of Feder- 
alism each plead their cause before the 
arbiter of all things, Judge Demigor- 
gon. The latter listens with ffreat 
suavity of manner, and then advised 
them both to cease talking and turn 
their eyes to Napoleon, then making 
the first achievements of his Italian 
campaigns. They go forth and witness 
the Italian battles, and here the Epic 
"ends in the middle." 

In 1832, he offered himself as a can- 
didate for High Wycombe, under the 
recommendation of Mr. Hume and Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. In spite of 
his flaming speeches on the hustings, 
lie made little impression on the con- 
stituency and was defeated. Though 
reputed Radical at this time, he seems 
to have embraced Eadicalism rather as 
a refuge from Whiggism, and for the 
sake of a badge which might enable him 
to stand apaiii definitely from it ; for 
his leanings were then as now towards 
Toryism, and his opinions seem to be 
the result of a confused jumble of these 
two doctrines. Now he made a second 
attempt, and published a pamphlet 
called " The Crisis Examined," in which 
he advocated such measures as a repeal 
of the Malt Tax, and equal distribu- 
tion of church property, though with- 
out reference to the questions of Vote 
by Ballot, Universal Suflfrage, and a nu- 
merical arrangement of constituencies. 
At this time young Disraeli was 
enjoying the society of distinguished 
circles, and was frequently at the 
tables of Bulwer, Lady Blessington, 
and Lord Durham, cultivating that 
style of extravagant eloquence and 
foppishness of manner for which he 
was then becoming noted in the sphere 
ill which he moved. His speeches are 
described as having been suitable 
psychological studies for the lovers of 
eccentricity and character. His strange 
Jewish appearance, — ^his long jet black 
ringlets and large dark eyes, — ^his pale 
thin face and downward look, — and 



the strange display of dress,— made 
him at once a centre of attraction. 
Those who had looked at this strange 
young man, were still more surprised 
when he rose, with a foppish and 
dangling air, and, conmiencmg with 
some stifi^ formal sentences, n^oally 
framed into a brilliant display of 
oratory, always at that time strained 
and ungainly, yet full of the happiest 
allusions, and brimming over with a 
sarcasm of the most severe though 
telling kind. 

In 1835 he stood for Taunton, and 
came out as a thorough-bred Tory. 
Here he encountered O'Connell, and a 
furious altercation took place between 
them. O'Connell, with bitter severity 
and coarseness, denounced him as one 
who, " if his genealogy were traced, 
would be found to be the true heir-at- 
law of the impenitent thief who died 
upon the cross." Disraeli, stung to 
madness, challenged Morgan O'Connell 
to fight him in a duel, but Morgan 
declined ; Disraeli was bound over to 
keep the peace, and the correspondence 
was published. In his letter to 
O'Connell he concludes with these 
words : — 'We shall meet at Philippi, 
where I shall seize the first opportu- 
nity of inflicting castigation for the 
insults you have lavished upon me." 
At Philippi they did meet, but not 
then, for he was again defeated. 
Thrown back once more to literature 
as a refuge fr^m the vexatious political 
defeat, he sent forth that strange com- 
pound of Burke and Boliii^broke, the 
" Vindication of the British Constitu- 
tion." At the same time, also, he 
wrote the letters of Bunnymede for 
the Times newspaper, and these he 
next published, ana dedicated to Peel. 
In 1836 appeared his "Venetia," a 
novel, in wnich Byron and Shelley 
figured, and which was dedicated to 
I^rd Lyndhurst. This was a vivid 
and striking book, very sickly m 
some parts, but on the whole attractive 
and characteristic. Then followed 
"Henrietta Temple," a deUciouslove 
story, warm and sunny ; too flowery 
and rapturous for any reader after 
thirty, but for those in the heart's 
heyday a fresh and touching piece of 
sentimentalism. 

But the gates of Philippi were 
opening, and new duties clauned his 
attention. The general election of 
1837 approached, and Disraeli offered 

t2 
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Aflor a few Tory apeaoln , 
with clnaaioa, but somewlirvt iloflaient 
lu ooiuuon BSDBK, he tiail tlio gciod 
Inck to bo retumeil. Heru ttieil 
PliUI{i[ii WBU reocherl At Inat. Like 
tlis Yuuug (lake of Ilia owu unvxil, he 
■nilireiily woke up fixim out-door ex- 
oitouiirnt to find bimaelf In Lia |)lfiee in 
the Honae of Uonimona ; iiol, howflvw, 
to Diitke a grant speeob worthy of 
orowtijng applause, but to staiiO k^ a 
laughiug-stook for the whole haiis*. 
It was aaiil tlutt he wont up like a. 
rooket and oame down likii a Btidk. 
Hia maiden speaoh, whluh ooina off un 
the 7lh of December, 1»37| had been 
prepared iii the highest Higlit of thu 
grandiloquent, but uwlend of being 
received with Absoibliis solemnity, 
buEat« of wild lau^'hter &ik)Wed eo*^ 
pBiiod, and the diamayBd orator was 
sluug to tba quick. The quMtioii 
bufore the house was an Irish one ; 
" Ml'. EdwcCTd Bulwer Lytton Bulwor" 
had epokeu, and as toon as O'Ctinnell 
bftd delivered himself of his bUrcey 
and patriotism, Disraeli started up 
with & detenuinatiou to annihilate 
htm. AlTe:uiy known for his raving 
at the WliigB, the bousa received bim 
KB if he were A muuntet>auk or a court 
fool ; and, in the fidl bittemoei! ot this 



glailly hear a cheer, even though it 
came from the lips of a political 
opponent ; but no cheer came. " I am 
not at all aurpriaad," said he, waxing 
iato iDdiguant wi'ath, " I am not at aU 
surptiBeif at the reception which I 
have experienced." Benewed laughter 
and mock applause. Then came that 
peroration which ia alwavH coupleil 
with "we shall meet ntPliihppi:" — 
"I have beguu several timea many 
tluDga," said he, "and I have often 
■uo^eded at last. I will sit down now, 
Init the tims wiU com» whea ^a will 
htar WW." Hansard coueludea the 
r^ort by elating that " tho impatieiioe 
of the house would not allow tho 
hononrubleiuember to finish his epeeoij, 



bis legs ht> wiuj tio miujh iulerruptcd 
that it was inipussiblu to Imiw what 
the honourable uiembcv said," 




Atthia tiTioch the hietoryof his I 
may be unia to tenuinalu. Nut li 
turu of &te, or by the rising or aettiiigl 
of any stars, but by his 
duetry and perseverance h 
ed since then a popular n 
mwid of the pubKc ear and aympatliy, 
imd 11 high position in the Britiah Ijegii- ^ 
Utiire. "I hnve btgun many tiioM | 
many things, and 1 liave titCea atio- 
cseitBd at last," is the secret of hlf 
rapid and g^-eat succeas. Let every mt- 
pimut fijr public honours or tur pnvtto 
joy« lay that text to heart, oslliii wtwA 
of Hucoeaa in ail things. There tin 
niany who begin and fail, and from 
that moment mqjc and wlilne iu a cot*- 
ner, self-dejected and outcast from tlia 
world. Let thtm begiu " many times," 
and if the work be a good oue in whic^ 
sny Bonl so bravely dares the Fat 
no tide of fortune nor nnexpeoted f 
t.uity shall long hold back the pri 
It was that "pluck " whicb BmertoB 
regards as the badge of every gcuulna 
and atiDng-souled man which lifted 
Xiisraeli out of the showmauV tent Inti 
the circle of the British Senate. ' 

From this period he began to 
learn his faults, and stmck out a 
phase of character. He steadily row 
in the opinion of the House, and obt(4ii- * 
ed not only boaring but applause, onit I 
to that was soon added influence. Tba 
first speech Ike made after his iugUti-- 
ous reception was on the preseottt' 
of the Chartbt petition in 1ft"" 
this occaeion he Judioioualy gave 
tho turgid bomtiairt and inOatod gi 
lieur of his former style, and took hl| 
stand on facta, feetingn, and comnum 
Flense. The year after he made & uoUa 
defence of the incarcerated ChartlM', 
Lovett and Colliue, and charged tM 
Government with gross tnjueUcc^ asA 
spumed, with a pamotio indignity, tlui 
sliam mercy which had been extMided 
to them by the StAte. Soon oAor t^ 
be mikde a ti^lling speech on the W^ 
right question ; and in I&IB effleolM « 
great bnuuiph by his mn^terly ^nia* i 
ciatiun of our foreign consular cslaT 
lishments, Thus from 1837 to \Ml 1 
wna steadily rising, and his perseri 
industry and detemiinntion to ] 
by siperieDoe, had efiaced the re« 
tion of hia first failure. "Alarooft* iH 
tragedy was his only literary proono- , 
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^_ . r lloWt Peel i-etumed to 
', iilLil Disraeli wan Agiuii votHniod 
e liouiw of Commons j not, how- 

by HaMrtono, but Shrewabury. 
tiniB, too, lie naiiireil to office uu- 
be new Ooronimeut in oomptiny 

unother man of literary goiiius, — 
cktoii MibiM. Bmythe luid Oluil- 
!, liuwevor, liad llw gooil luok to 
|>refeiTed by I'eeli »ud the two 
vry camlidntca fov hia pdtronftgo 
n<ill^ seceded from him, nud ua 
Iho world known, In DiBraoli'ii 

with bitter animosity tin wall as 
Ic opposition, At UiIh time he had 
i hu name knowii out of doom, 
hie HtieeolieB were n-ftd witli atten- 

and he waa vrlduly koown ob a 

who hod something in him. In 
fof hiBpopubiritr, he wna invited 
143 to the annivei'sary of the Han- 
ter Athentenni, and aat on the 
I platform with Smythe, Lord John 
norS) Oobdon, and Miber Gibson. 
{w in thia ye&F, too, that ha opened 
t new em to hia litenvry career 
be publication of " Oonlngsby," 
h proved one oftho moat complete 
wee of his lifetime. This woe fol- 



peculiar poUticBToreeJ. 
Joniu^by " may be said to hare 
n the town by atorm. It was 
□g Bnijlaud speaking in a loud 
9, and this time not talking non- 
9. It was not only clever, liut it 
a purpose — a purpose which could 
>en and felt j and no viumo Utopian 
mes to ma1to bread vcota moan- 
an, Olid distil human happiness 
I a dreamy ohooa of phlloeophicnl 
«n«o. It IB, indeed, almost demo- 
.u I it sketohea the ariatoerata and 
r oraatures in colours whioli make 
1 by no means attraotive, and it 
ihoa rotten liorouglui and minis- 
d ahusuB aa if thuy were things 
e of glaaa. It preHeritasooiely an 
Idemesa in which fewlrndBofhopo 
itrewn, and drawa teoxn the chaos 
Token iHirtics and coultictiug in- 
its aomothinif for which it is welt 
iTo. Irfird Hertford and hi i man 
(er Itgure ttiviii nuder the names 
" tiord Muumouth " and " Mr. 



ypH 



Millbnnk " repreaenta the 

;ht, and Bndioal monuflic- 

moijy trails of charaeter 



whluli enable him to staud very weU J 
forOohden. ''Sjbil"hftd less of tUol 
romance and more of the matter of 'I 
fact, and was, tliureforu, toss attraotivet f 
Here wjjt roprMeiitud again the good I 
and bad arlstoorata and tradora, and » 1 
prominent pliux given to the degrad»- I 
iLons of the working olaaae*. It it I 
worthy of note, that in " Coulncaby* " 
the oriBtooralio hero raarriea the daiigh-^ 
tur of a master manufiiaturer, but IT^ 
" Sybil " he Is united to a daughter i 
the people ; ahowing that the Conaem 
tive tendencies of the author wore ngainV 
growing weak and shaky. "Tancred,**! 
which stands next to ■' Oonlngaby" bij 
literary merit, U, at the same timei'.f 
loss worthy for ita aims, which are re* • 
trogressive rather than progrossiTa. 
ami falls back on that Ihvourlte Idek 
of his respecting the ultimate av 
mocy of the Jew upon the cnrtli. 
very aai'oaatlc, very stvore on i 
achumes of social piogreas; it ( 
nouncos the amelioration of the bo<i 
politic, and spite on the people 
their prerogatives. The " Edinhurgl|l 
Beview," in its notice of the wurkj 
says:— 

" AU thiit we sre awuatoniBd moali I 
ndmlro and doaidDnitD, all tliat we ore « 
upon at most aCnlle unild tJin I 



thrss oenturiM,— oil tlut hna InHm iluae 
tlia B«(briiuitl(»i, by tlia fiuulUh n,ai Fnm 
IIovoIuUdub, by Amoriwtn li]do|iaadDU«<ii 



tlia B«(briiuitl(»i, by tlia fiuulUh n,ai Fmtia^ 

" iroluUouB, bv Amoriwtn ladopaadDueei 

hore precloTmBd nn antlra duluiioa n 



Ihlliira I and wo ore taujfht Ihnt ve okd di 
oiiljr heps to UDpnus our fUturo by uf 
ranounMUK our paat," 

Voung England has no voioo heni 
ftudnotonohigb-souledsonteiioe brea' ' 
the monotony of this llahei of snee' 
Here, to ho sure, an^ a few portraltd 
of coiittiinpoL'ai'ies which havu som^ 
thing chncinug in them, but tlie horrlbfil 
ijuagmiro of efete ideas into which thfl 
render Is ted leaves him in a stato « 
shivering. One of thu bust thluim b. 
the Iionk is the qiiiot biirtoanuo orthi 
" Vestiges of tlio Natural itistory ff 
Creation," which had Just then ap 
poaroii, and wns ci'uatLng a sooaatlou. 

It woe in 1R44 that Disraeli con; 
mencud his si.<riea of attacks o 
on which chiclly hts hmo as ai 
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)uiB boeii built. It is by no meanB 
Hnttormg tu the public to say, that the 
nigUtlv inTective, the unmanly and re- 
iwatea acts of epite, on the pnrt of 
Dismal i dgiunat Peel, were looked 
npou out of doors na graud acliiuve- 
mouts, one party hailing them bucaiiae 
they favoured their vievra; th« other 
glorying in the man who could pro- 
dnce Buch a (»mbination of poison and 
perfume, such polish and such malig- 
nity ; uud which, tbough hurled at the 
man and the cause t£ey held so dear 
St heart, they jefc received with plea- 
Bure because it was pleaaaut to read. 
It ia, [lerlmps, the most revolting case 
on record of the mixture of private 
hate with public duty. Uiaraeii had 
been dieappointed in his ospirationn 
for office, for Sir Bobert Peel always 
preferred to have under him men of 
strong practical qualitieB j but that 
was no plea for tnoae stinging per- 
sonal attacks, hurled with aU the 
vehemence of a great hate, and tem- 
pered by none of the better traits of a 



^.'^ 



I characterised the Premier as bei 
" a gi'eat Parliamentary middleman.^ 
And what is a middleman 1 " He waa 
a man who bnmbooKled one party and 
plundered the other, till, having ob- 
ttuned a position to which he was not 
entitled, he called out, ' Let us have no 
mrty ! Let us have fixity of tenure ! ' " 
This passage, hotvever, has since been 
quoted against Mr. Disraeli himself. 
Then he went on to describe his great 
Parliamentary antagonist's speeches, 
recorded in "Hansard," as "dreary 
pages of interminable talk ; full of 
predictions falsified, pledges broken, 
ooloulations that had gone wrong, and 
budgets that had blown np. And this 
not relieved bynaingle original thought, 
a single generous im|'>ulse, or a single 
happy expression." Then he described 
the Peel policy as " a system ho mat- 
ter-of-fact, yet so fallacions ; taking in 
every bodj, though everybody knew he 
was deceived ; a system so mechanical, 
yet so Machiavellian, that he could 
hardly say what it was, except a sort 
of humdrum hocus-pocus, in which the 
'Order of the Day' was moved to take 
in a notion ;" and he concluded that 
speech by catling on the house to prove 
that " cunning ia not caution, nor habi- 
tual perfidy high policy of Htate ;" ex- 
horting them to " dethrone a dynasty 
of deception, by putting an end to this 



intolerable yoke of official despotion 
and Parliamentary imposture." It wu 
in the course of the game Bevi™ 
iism) that Mr, Disraeli tnade 
happy hit of i-epresenting Sir Robert 
Feel as having " caught the Whigs 
bathing, and run away with their 
clotheip' an idea which Pnneh Ecixed 
upon, and worked out with charaoter- 
istic vigour. There was also a terribte 
sting in his apparently off-hand, butr 
perhaps, studied, remark on Sir Bobert' 
Peel's habit of quotation, in which he 
advised him to " stick to quotation i 
because ne never quoted any paaenge 
that had not previously received tu> 
fuU meed of Parliameutaty approUt- 
tion." Of course, any descriplion woidd 
fail to convey the acreaming delight 
with which such passable mta were 
huled on one side of the house, and 



tone with which the words v 
tured, and in the portion of the oon- 
tending parties at the time. TheT 
were addressed to mjnda *'■'"■'■"'' witfc 
the person attached, with his hiatorT 
as written in " Hansard," and hot witL 
the living politics of the day. To us 
now, when appearing for the fiivt tint 
on the printed paper, thej may soem 
comparatively dead and pointless, 

DiaraeU's boldness increased with 
bis success. There was no other msn 
on his aide to compare with him. He 
towered infinitely above the host ef I 
country gentlemen, who, though exas- ' 

Serated Protectionists, were neverthe- 
tsa, for the moat part, dumb, and conld 
only find a vent for their eloquence ia 
cheering Disraeli's bitter attacks on the 
Premier. The session of 1846 brought 
his oratory to its climax. He then t«Jt 
the lead in opposing the Premier's mea- 
sure of Com-Uw Itepeal, and delivered 
on the occasion several of his ablest 
speeches, full of cutting sarcasni and 
powerful invective. In the debate (>B 
the third reading of the Corn Bill, in a 
strain of withering irony, ha acquitted 
the Premier of meditated decention in 
his adoption of Free-trade pnuuiplw 
" seeing that he had all along, for thirty 
or forty years, traded on tSo ideas of 
others; that his life had been ono great 
appropriation clause ; and that he hsd 
ever been the burglar of other meli'kj 
intellects." He also denounced hira si 
the " political pedlar, who, adopting tht | 
principles of Free Trade, had bcragUf 



obviously not so much based on ileep- 
rooted ooaTictloiiB tte on poraon&l malig- 
nity and revouKe; aaid thcrach Diaraelra 
foUowars may nave cheered^ they could 
not but, at the aamo time, ooademu 
much of what he bo eloqueatly uttered." 
Ib 1846 SirBobert Peel fell frow power, 
tind only then did his enemy's attacks 

Now wituera the shifting policy of 
Viviaa. Office was again within view ; 
auJ any mixture of ultra viowa, any 
coquetting with Bodioals and mann- 
fiictiu'ertt, would nob do now ; and 
forthwith, in 1847, "Tancred" ap- 
pears, filled, as we have just said, with 
the etoiciam of decayed Oonservatiam. 
There is no sympathy for the workers 
now, no prohLug of the hauute of 
poverty and vice, for the aimple reason 
that it will not pay ; and so to the 
EiLst, with its " Asian mystery," Tan- 
ored is despatched, and the curtain 
litills without a dinoAemvU. Since 
then ho has been more decidedly Geu- 
sorvativti and Protectionist, and stands 
now at the head of the Protectiouiat 
camp — though if ho does not tho- 
roughly betray his deluded followers 
will bo matter of veal wonder to many. 
Hie life of Lord George Bentinok, 
published in 18SI, is the last of his 
works, and marks, in a. curious man- 
ner, Uie progress of his profeesions. 
The style of the book is of a high 
ordor ; the sketches of contemporane- 
ous characters happy and full of point ; 
and the dusty detaila of the Weatmin- 
ster Pandemonium are invested with 
an air of bewitching romance. Its 
success is shown in the fact that it is 
alill passing through new editions. 

As an orator Disraeli stands high ; 
though Ids oratory is purelv inteUec- 
tual. He never touches the heart ; he 
seems ignorant of the existence of 
Bentiment. His greatest efforts have 
ever been aatiriccJ, — the blighting, 
deatruotive kind, — not the haiipy turns 
of plavfiilness which make a man 
boloved by friends and opponents, but 
the bitter, spiteful, waspish stuff, which 
brings partial admiration and univoraal 
bate. " I have heard Disraeli but 
ouoe," says a writer in the Critic, "and 
it was on the niglit of the 13th, or 
rather the morning of the 14th, of 



rebroary, 1801, The debate was the 
moat important of the seaaiou — on 
agricultural distress — and this was the 
closing scene of it. The Marquis of 
Grunby had opened, followed by Sir 
James Qi'oham with his famous 'luiow- 
the-reason-why' speech, to which had 
succeeded the gentlemanly and depre- 
catory conversationalism of Caytey, the 
lively dogmatism of Cobden, a declara- 
tion of war against tho Ministry by a 
fiery little Irishman, and the oSicial 
calm of Lord John. The house was 
crowded in every part, and a majority 
against Ministers was almost expooted 
from the secession of some Irish mem- 
bers. Disraeli rose to reply and close 
the debate, and his words were greedily 
devoured by every honourable gentle- 
man who was not asleep. Ajisiety 
deepened the natural pallor of his 
countenance, for tlie gates of oSco 
seemed to be at last unclosing. 
Sarcastic, telling, and clever, certain^ 
was his speech ; but his manner, to 
my mind, resembled that of a deobum- 
ing schoolboy, wholly deficient in 
dignity. Nor had he anything of a 
rapid flow. And his very tones were 
made disagreeable by the bittemeaa 
and conceit which tliey expressed, and 
which render the brisk oratory of his 
opponent, Mr, Bright, ao extremely 

Tho recent sudden changes in tlie 
politico] world, and the acoession of 
the Protectionist jiarty to ministerial 
honours, though not to ministerial 
powera, are facts too recent to bo fiurly 
dwelt on here. Disraeli, however, has 
to soma extent satisfied Uis ambition, 
and wears the diguities of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. That his talents fit 
him for office, witness that conaummalo 
exposition of the financial position of 
the country on the occasion of the 
bringing forward the Inst budget. As 
great a master in dealing with these 
wiry statistics, aa he hod before proved 
luttiself in tho more alluring paths of 
romance and Batirc, he ia at tue same 
time as hollow and purposeless as 
ever ; and dependent for liia first idea 
of practical statamaoship on the policy 
and practice of that great man whom 
he pursued with a course of iuvectivo 
as unprincipled oa it waa inteltootually 
powerful. 

His whole course has boon that of 
one who shifts and changes with every 
turn of fortune or capriee, and who 
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dtuugtM, nol nuimr tliu liilliieiiisaof n 
■ueuuiulonof iww iiuiivlutlL'nii. but fVuni 
tlu abaunco of any noiivictinii what* 
ovur.; tLu viotim of nultiili nuibitiaii, 
■nlfiali gnallkAUou. aiul aullliilt vitulty. 
His life, tika hU bonkj, Uaa no )jart)oie, 
exncpt aileK fxitty purponn us may 1>d 
of 11 ility'* doratiun [ thorn U uu lifo- 

Lat not onr H<-L>mw brolhron think 
tliat wo apaak with ungonoraus niativaa 
whim we any thai it in the Ji-wUh 
liltHxl in Uiaraeli whiuli jjrovtM fiital to 
hifl UMftilnBM, fiitnl to hla eincurity, 
fittul ti> hia wotularfiil Intel Inctuiil gifts. 
Wo do uot "spit ou tho JowiaU gaber- 
dine" ill Oftyiug thiit 1 for we eumHutly 
anil honestly ■yinjiatluge with tho Jhw- 
tsh iM>o|i)e, and asaurt thoir fall right 
to tlw «xerotBO of nil tho jirerogartiroM 
of citlioiuL Still, v>K CAnnot ignore tlia 
but that Jbwh cliitK tanaciouily to 
tlicdr traditiona, their Kinilrcd, and their 
aDOaalry. The^ have their aiuu g 
thoir hotiM is m the East, and any 
cjthar aotl ia fiiruign to them. If we 
uiy ttuit Diaruoli inherits all tho ii^u- 
riouB tendeaoiw of the Jewish oharau' 
tjir, w» say only n imrt of tlie truth. 
Ifo woidd redtoFo Judaiiini hero, anil, 
if bo oonldj restore tho syiuwogue luu 
the desputio gorenuueut of uie Jewish 
kuiga, nlthnagh, forsooth, he ba» far- 
eworu bis own iiiith, and beomun, by 
law and iirofwialQli, a Cliristiau. Aa 
long aM a Jew hcitJi* Jewish oiiiuloua, 



let Ulm remabi n Jew. We And hoU, 
with no lunn no loii^ as hs rvii 
wholi! and we ntn Hcn aonxithJue Ukt 
oumpbteUHiu ) but uar (JliaiiRvRor ir 
ouly a TiiuHH (if •hreila uuA patohea : hy 
ttlood one ihing, bv protaet nuutW, 
arid iu oiAion anything whicli wamt 
the tuni ofthti hour. 

He has extraoTtliuary talent, wid, in 
Homn respeoti, a •trlklng eharautarj 
but it ia a eharactar whieh noM a 
love, beauiutt It bogluN aivd i-nda irith 
»M. He began lifu like Viviau Unijr, 
aeekin;D[ for a Marquis do Carabai^ M 
dma him by his skirts tn power. Ilit 
rua^ tool uraa nut at hand, anil whut 
liD found a man at whose feet he 
ready to kneel imploringly, he spat In 
hia face, boeause ha was not lifted vjil i 
Like a aerpent, he is willing to urawl tc ■ 
his wlnhed-fur goal, aott, if any ooe 1 
Btimd in hia path, ia as ready to mt I 
poiBon or loMrnte with vanom-tooilbl 
The peo^e have uo faith Lu hiin, nuJM 
th<i BuckmghaiDHhlre magnates «n««r an 
him. The fbrmer may i>eard the aor-a 
)ient iu bis den, but let tho hxbtnr ba>'1 
ware ; for, if ha ever ceta into a pom- 1 
tiou to treat thuin to a Utile spite, they ] 
may be Eure that ho will ha a vary I 
Shylook, and ex.-tet without mercy tbi ^ 
jiound of ftenh. Hu hfui ))OWDr, but it 
u the power of iuteliect, which, an- I 
jnixed with moral power and purpM^ J 
in the btLSost power on the Emm of 1 
the oaHh. ■ 




